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CALENDAR OF THE SUMMER SESSIONS 
1953 


Occasion 


Monday 0 eei Registration for the eight-week term* 

Tuesday . f dee 1 begin 

Saturday ........... Foreign-language examinations for 

candidates for the Master’ 

VATIC TU Eight-week term ends 

Last day for receiving theses for the 
Master's degrees and for the pro- 


| fessional degrees in Engineering to 


^ 


degrees 


be conferred in November 
Ор НРУ e e Last day for receiving dissertations 
| of didates for the degrees of 
Doctor of Philosophy and Doctor 
| of Education to be conferred in 
| vember 


C 


THE Law SCHOOL 


т" Сула 'gistration for the first session 
Wedne sday "t'es || n l i 


ORG TA oo 


of classes for the first 


Monday and Tuesday. п examination period 
Wednesday .......... | Registration for the second session 


бс" жай ыл Cl in 
Monday ........... 1 Last дау of classes 
‚| Wednesday and 
| Thursday ........ Second-session examination period 


THE SCHOOL оғ EDUCATION 
SPECIAL SESSIONS 


June 15 ..... gistration and first day of classes 
| 1 
| > pre-session 

Ju 3 | Pre-session ends 


ої the post-session 


Post-session ends 


Registration for the academic year 1953-54 will be held September 23, 
24, and 25. 


| For all schools and co eges ollering courses in the Summer Term except the Law School and 
the School of Educati 
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THE UNIVERSITY 


THE BOARD OF TRUSTEES 


The Board of Trustees of the University is composed of the President 


of the University ex officio and the following persons by election: 


Robert Vedder Fleming, LL.D., Chairman 
Henry Parsons Erwin, A.B., Sc.D., Secretary 
Newell Windom Ellison, A.B., LL.B., Assistant Secretary 


Clarence Aiken Aspinwall 
Lyman James Briggs, Ph.D., Sc.D., D.Eng., LL.D. 
John St. Clair Brookes, bre A.M., LL.B. 

Mrs. Wilbur John Car: 

Homer Cummings, Ph.B., LL.B., LL.D., L.H.D. 
*Watson Davis, B.S, in C.E., С.Е 

Mrs. Joshua Evans, Jr., A.B., E 


m c Oo bn 


*Robert Elliott Freer, A.B., LL.M. 
Charles Carroll Glover, ] К. A.M., LL.B.. LL.D. 


Ulysses S. Grant, 3d, B.S., Graduate United States Engineers School 


Gilbert Grosvenor, A.M., LL.D., Litt.D., Sc.D. 
*Brooks Hays, A.B., LL.B., LL.D. 

Frank Atherton Howard, B.S. in M.E., LL.B. 
Evan Howell, B.S., LL.B. 

Robert Hou у} wout Jackson, LL. LL.D. 
Alfred Henry Lawson, LL.B. 

John Keown McKee 

Benjamin Mosby McKelway 

*Helen Newman, LL.M. 

Donald D’Arcy Shepard, LL.B. 

Charles Hook Tompkins, Dr.Eng. 

Walter Rupert Tuckerman, A.B., LL.B., LL.D. 
James Edwin Wel b, A.B. 

Alexander Wetmore, Ph.D., Sc.D. 

*Charles Stanley White, M.D., Sc.D. 

Lloyd Bennett Wilson 


*Frank Lloyd Yates, A.B., LL.B. 


] 


OFFICERS OF ADMINISTRATION 
THE UNIVERSITY 


Cloyd Heck Marvin, Ph.D., LL.D., President of the University 

Harold Griffith Sutton, M.S., Director of Admissions 

Fred Everett Nessell, A.B., Registrar; Secretary of the Faculties 

John Russell Mason, B.S. in L.S., A.M., Librarian ; Curator of Art 
Myrna Pauline Sedgwick, A.B. Administrative Sec retary 

Henry William Herzog, B.S., Comptroller 

John Clifford Cosgrove, A.B., Business Manager 

Claud Max Farrington, A.M., Director of Activities for Men 

Virginia Randolph Kirkbride, A.M., Director of Activities for Women 
Alan Thomas Deibert, A.M.. Adviser to Students from Foreign Countries 
Burnice Herman Jarman, A.M., Ed.D., Director of the Summer Sessions 
Daniel LeRay Borden, A.M., M.D., Director of Health Administration 
Mary Margaret Davis, A.M., Acting Director of Public Relations 

Don Carlos Faith, Ph.D., Director of Veterans Education 

Benjamin Douglass Van Evera, Ph.D., Coordinator of Scientific Activities 


THE COLLEGES, SCHOOLS, AND DIVISIONS 


Myron Law Koenig, Ph.D., Dean of the Junior College 

Henry Grattan Doyle, A.M., LL.D.. Litt.D., Dean of Columbian College 

Robert Whitney Bolwell, Ph.D.. Chairman of the Graduate Council 

Walter Andrew Bloedorn, A.M., M.D., Sc.D., Dean of the School of 
Medicine 

Oswald Symister Colclough, B.S., LL.B., LL.D., Dean of the Law School 

Martin Alexander Mason, B.S. in Eng., Ing.-Dr., Dean of the School of 
Engineering 

Charles Watson Bliven, M.S., Dean of the $, hool of Pharmacy 

James Harold Fox, A.M., Ed.D., Dean of the School of Education 

Arthur Edward Burns, Ph.D., Dean of the School of Government 

Elmer Louis Kayser, Ph.D., LL.D., Dean of the Division of University 
Students; University Marshal 

Warren Reed West, Ph.D., Dean of the Division of Special Students 

Mitchell Dreese, Ph.D., Dean of the College of General Studies 

Victor Frederick Ludewig, A.B., B.S.. Superintendent of the University 
H ospital 

William Lewis Turner, A.M., Assistant Dean of the Junior College 

George Martin Koehl, A.M., Assistant Dean in the Junior College 

Carl Bartleson Lavell, A.M., Assistant Dean in the Junior College 
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Calvin Darlington Linton, Ph.D., Assistant Dean of Columbian College 

Carville Dickinson Benson, A.B., LL.B., S.J.D., Assistant Dean of the 
Law School 

Joe Lee Jessup, M.B.A., Assistant Dean in the School of Government 

John Francis Latimer, Ph.D., Assistant Dean of the College of General 
Studies 


THE UNIVERSITY 


History AND ORGANIZATION 


The idea of a university in the ( apital of the Nation was sponsored 
by George Washington, who during his public life u 


ment of such an institution and who in his will left fi stock 
in the Potomac (Canal) Company for the endowment of a universitv to 


be established in the District of Columbia 


h the 3 ith of ror 
tune and talents from all parts thereof might be sent for the completion 
of their Education in all the branches of pol i 

i in acquiring knowledge in the principles of Politics & good 
Government”. 


ite literature ;—in arts and 


Columbian College in the District of Columbia was chartered by an 


ict of 


Congress of February 9, 1821. In 1873 the name was changed to 
“Columbian University” and in 1904 to “The George Was! ington 
University" 

The George Washington University includes fourteen collec ‚ schools, 
and divisions, as follows: 


The Junior College offers the work of the first two years of the 


four-year college program in the liberal arts 

pre-professional work; and two-year terminal courses. Each of these 

curricula leads to the degree of Associate in Arts. 
Columbian College offers the work of the junior 


es; two years ot 


senior years of 


the four-year college program in the liberal arts and sciences leading to 
the degrees of Bachelor of Arts and Bachelor of Science. It also offers 
the studies leading to the degrees of Master of Arts and Master of 
Science in the fields of the liberal arts and sciences. 


The Graduate Council offers a program of advanced study and re- 
search leading to the degree of Dox tor of Philosophy. 

The School of Medicine offers work leading to the degree of Doctor 
of Medicine. 

The Law School offers curricula leading to the degrees of Bachelor of 
Laws, Juris Doctor, Master of Laws, Master of Comparative Law 
(for foreign students wishing (1) to return to their own co intries or 
(2) to remai 
Juridical S« 

The School of Engineering offers courses lea ling to the degrees of 
Bachelor of Civil Engineering, Bachelor of Electric il Engin ing, Bach- 


elor of Mechanical Engineering, and Bachelor of Science in Engineering. 


1 in this country for the practice of law), and Doctor of 


ence, 


It also directs work leading to the professional degrees in the fields of 


civil, electrical, and mechanical engineering. 
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The School of Pharmacy offers courses le: ling to the degrees of Bach- 


elor of Science in Pharmacy and Master of Science in Pharmacy. 
The School ot E 
the degrees of Bachelor of Arts in Educa 


cation offers 


luate programs leading to 


jn, Bachelor of Science in 


Home Economics, and Bachelor of Science in Physical E 


1 П 


graduate studies leading to the degrees of Master of Arts іп Е lucation 
and Doctor of Education. 

The School of Government o 
in Foreign Affairs, Accounting, 


ns of study 


n, and Statistics, 
ee of Bachelor of Arts in Government. Graduate 
ng to the degrees of (1) Master of Arts in Govern- 
s, Economic Policy, Account- 


leading to the deg: 


work is offered le: 


ment with a major field in Foreign Affai 
ics, or Vocational Counseling (2) 
or in General Ad- 
ministration or Governmental Fiscal Admir er of Arts 
in Personnel Administration; (4) Master of Business Administration; 
(5) Doctor of Business Administration. 


ing, Business and Economic Sta 
Master of Arts in Public Administration with a mai 


listration; (3) Mas 


Ihe College of General Studies includes the following divisions: the 


Off-Campus Division, the Сап 
munity Services. The coll. 


us Division, and the Division of Com- 


is designed for adults, and sponsors a 


program of credit and non-credit cours 
The Division of Uni i 
mature students not car 


The Division of Sp 


e courses for 


iversity. 


ourses for students 


in the process of qualifying for degree candida y 
The Division of Air Science offers a program of Air Force ROTC 
training which is integrated with the icula of the colleges and schools 


Y 


s to ointment as a commissioned ofhcer in 


of the University and lea 
the United States Air Force Reserve. 
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'The George W as! ingtor 
the Association of American Univers 


students the academic standards of this ass 
to those who desire to transfer credits from 

Ihe University is also accredited by its 
the Middle States Associ 


on the approved list of the American Association of 1l 


accrediting agency, 


ion of Colleges and Secondary Schools, and is 


niversity Women. 
The Law School is a charter member of the Association of American 


Law Schools and is approved by the Section of Legal Education and 


Admissions to the Bar of the American Bar Association. The School 
of Medicine is a member of the Association of American Medical Col- 


The George Washington University 


the medical colleges which have been continuously 
The School of Pharmacy 


leges, and is one of 
approved by the American Medical Association. 
is accredited by the American Council on Pharmaceutical Education and 
is a member of the American Association of Colleges of Pharmacy. The 
School of Engineering is on the accredited list of the Engineers’ Council 
for Professional Development. 


LOCATION 


is in downtown Washington, four 


'The George Washington University 
with its 


blocks west of the White House and east of the Potomac River 
Readily accessible to the University are many of the 
including the Department of State, the 
Department 


extensive parkway. 
departments of the Government, 
Department of the Treasury, the Department of Justice, the 
of the Army, the Department of the Navy, the Department of the Inte- 
rior, the Department of Agriculture, the Department of Commerce, and 
the Department of Labor; as well as the National Archives, the Capitol, 
the National Academy of Sciences, the Pan 


the Library of Congress, 
of Art, and the Corcoran Gallery 


American Union, the National Gallery 
of Art. 


EDUCATIONAL FACILITIES 


Buildings, grounds, and equipment of the University are valued at 
] divisions 


over $18,000,000. The buildings of the colleges, sc hools, and 
offering Summer Sessions work are in the vicinity of Twenty-first and G 
Streets, NW. 

The University Library.—The University Library contains 250,000 
volumes, and with the exception of the law and medical collections is 
housed in the Library Building. 
the circulation of books, 


Regulations governing the use of the library, 
able at the service 


and the use of reserve books and periodicals are avail 
desks of the Library. 


OTHER LIBRARY FACILITIES IN. WASHINGTON 


The student has access also to the Library of Congress, the Public 


Library of the District of Columbia and its branches. the Library of the 
EN ee Tal M : * : 
Рап American Union, the Library of the Bureau of Railway Economics, 


the Library of the United States Department of Agriculture, the Library 
the 


of the United States Office of Education, the Army Medical Library, 


Library of the Smithsonian Institution, and many other great special 


collections of the government departments. 
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The Summer 


RESEARCH FACILITIES OF WASHINGTON 


The arrangement of the summer schedule of classes permits the full- 
time student to avail himself of the opportunity to study, at first hand, 
the working of the Federal Government and so to form a background 
for intelligent and useful citizenship. 

In the departmental libraries of the Federal Government are a multi- 
tude of reports made by eminent specialists in all fields of science on 
the results of study and research in the bureaus, experimental stations, 
laboratories, museums, and observatories of the Nation. 

In addition to the governmental collection the student has access to 
the research facilities of such scientific and educational groups, whose 
headquarters are situated in Washington, as the Carnegie Institution, 
the American Council on Education, the American Council of Learned 
Societies, the National Academy of Sciences, the National Research 
Council, the National Education Association, and the National Geo- 


graphic Society. 
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1953 


STAFF OF INSTRUCTION IN THE 
SUMMER SESSIONS 


John Gage Allee, Jr., A.M., Assistant Professor of English 

Antonio Alonso, A.M., Associate Professor of Spanish 

Grover Lamarr Angel, A.M., Ed.D., Lecturer in Education 

Gordon Barnewall, М.В.А., Assistant Professor of Business Administra- 
tion 

Helen Bates-Yakobson, B.S., Lecturer in Russian 

Carville Dickinson Benson, A.B., LL.B., S.J.D., Professor of Law 

Charles Edward Bish, A.M., Ed.D., Professorial Lecturer in Education 

Robert Whitney Bolwell, Ph.D., Professor of American Literature 

Paul William Bowman, Ph.D., Professor of Biology 

John Withrow Brewer, Ph.D., Professor of International Law 

James Leonard Buckler, A.M., Lecturer in Accounting 

Arthur Edward Burns, Ph.D., Professor of Economics 

Willard Edmund Caldwell, Ph.D., Assistant Professor of Psychology 

John Edward Cantlon, Ph.D., Associate Professor of Botany 

Walter Lynn Cheney, Ph.D., Professor of Physics 

William Graham Clubb, A.M., Assistant Professor of French 

Charles William Cole, Ph.D., Professor of American Literature 

Mary Ellen Coleman, A.M., Lecturer in Education 

Charles Sager Collier, A.B., LL.B., S.].D., Professor of Lau 

James Coogan, Ph.D., Assistant Professor of Economics 

Franklin Dero Cooper, M.S., Instructor in Hospital Pharmacy 

Robert McKinney Cooper, Ph.M., J.D., Associate Professor of Law 

Roger Allen Cunningham, B.S., LL.B., Assistant Professor of Law 

William Columbus Davis, Ph.D., Lecturer on Latin American History 

James Forrester Davison, A.B., LL.B., LL.M., S.].D., Professor of Law 

Martin Steele Day, Ph.D., Assistant Professor of English 

Alan Thomas Deibert, A.M., Professor of Romance Languages 

Henry Grattan Doyle, A.M., LL.D., Litt.D., Professor of Romance 
Languages 

Mitchell Dreese, Ph.D., Professor of Educational Psychology 

Don Carlos Faith, Ph.D., Associate Professor of Educational Psychology 

John Theodore Fey, LL.B., M.B.A., S.].D., Associate Professor of Law 

Lawrence Daniel Folkemer, Ph.D., Associate Professor of Religion 

Bernard Hayman Fox, Ph.D., Assistant Professor of Psychology 

James Harold Fox, A.M., Ed.D., Professor of Education 

William Thomas Fryer, A.B., LL.B., J.D., Professor of Law 

Harold Loran Geisert, Ph.D., Professor of Sociology 
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Francis Reddy Grady, M.S., Lecturer in Sociology 
Jean Dresden Grambs, A.M., Ed.D., Prof. ssorial Lecturer in Education 
Wood Gray, Ph.D., Professor of American History 
Ira Bowers Hansen, Ph.D., Professor of Zoology 
James Willard Harkness, B.S., Ed.M., Assistant Professor of Chemistry 
Richard Catlin Haskett, Ph.D., Assistant Professor of American History 
Frances Holliday, A.M., Ed.D., Professorial Lecturer in Education 
Averett Howard, A.M., Associate Professor of English Composition 
Thelma Hunt, Ph.D., M.D., Professor of Psychology 
Burnice Herman Jarman, A.M., Ed.D., Professor of Education 
Joe Lee Jessup, M.B.A., Professor of Business Administration 
Arlin Rex Johnson, Ph.D., Professor of Public Administration 
Augustus Clark Johnson, A.M., Lecturer in Business Administration 
Everett Herschel Johnson, Ph.D., Professor of Statistics 
Francis Edgar Johnston, Ph.D., Professor of Mathematics 
Ernest McClain Jones, B.B.A., LL.B., Assistant Professor of Law 
Elmer Louis Kayser, Ph.D., LL.D., Professor of European History 
Louis Clark Keating, Ph.D., Professor of Romance Languages 
Ralph Dale Kennedy, Ph.D., Professor of Accounting 
Donald Chenoweth Kline, B.Arch., M.F.A., Professor of Art 
George Martin Koehl, A.M., Professor of Physics 
Myron Law Koenig, Ph.D., Professor of American History 
Wolfgang Herbert Kraus, Dr.Jur., S.].D., Associate Professor of Polit- 
ical Science 
Frederick Charles Kurtz, M.B.A., Instructor in Accounting 
Carr Bartleson Lavell, A.M., Associate Professor of Sociology 
Lubin Poe Leggette, A.M., Depew Professor of Speech 
Wolfram Karl Legner, Ph.D., Associate Professor of German 
Calvin Darlington Linton, ?^h.D., Professor of English Literature 
Howard Rowland Ludden, A.M., Assistant Professor of Political Science 
William Thomas Mallison, Jr., A.B., LL.B., Assistant Professor of Law 
Louis Harkey Mayo, B.S., LL.B., Assistant Professor of Law 
Chester Hayden McCall, Jr., A.B., Instructor in Statistics 
Florence Marie Mears, Ph.D., Professor of Mathematics 
Leroy Sorenson Merrifield, A.B., LL.B.. M.P.A., Associate Professor of 
Law 
Robert Hamilton Moore, Ph.D., Associate Professor of English Com- 
position 
Edith Elizabeth Mortensen, Ph.D., Associate Professor of Zoology 
James Norman Mosél, A.M., Assistant Professor of Psychology 
Vera Lillian Mowry, Ph.D., Assistant Professor of English 
Sam Clark Munson, Ph.D., Associate Professor of Biology 
Nels David Nelson, Ph.D., Associate Professor of Mathematics 
Herman Israel Orentlicher, A.B., LL.B., Associate Professor of Law 
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Richard Norman Owens, Ph.D., C.P.A., Professor of Business Adminis- 
tration 

Theodore Peter Perros, Ph.D., Assistant Professor of Chemistry 

Calvin Weir Pettit, Ph.D., Associate Professor of Speech 

Merle Irving Protzman, Ph.D., Professor of Romance Languages 

James Willis Robb, A.M., Assistant Professor of Romance Languages 

Gretchen Louisa Rogers, Ph.D., Associate Professor of German 

Blake Smith Root, A.M., Ed.D., Associate Professor of Education 

Phyllis Nichols Rowe, A.M., Assistant Professor of English 

Ralph Windsor Ruffner, A.M., Ed.D., Associate Professor of Education 

William Frederick Sager, Ph.D., Associate Professor of Chemistry 

Wilson Emerson Schmidt, Ph.D., Instructor in Economics 

Edward Henry Sehrt, Ph.D., Professor of German 

Ernest Sewall Shepard, A.M., Professor of English Literature 

Ira Ernest Steele, A.M., Lecturer in Accounting 

Edwin Lockwood Stevens, A.M., Associate Professor of Speech 

Rafael Supervía, Doctor en Derecho, Assistant Professor of Spanish 

James Henry Taylor, Ph.D., Professor of Mathematics 

Fred Salisbury Tupper, Ph.D., Professor of English Literature 

William Lewis Turner, Ph.D., Associate Professor of English 

Curtis Edward Tuthill, Ph.D., Associate Professor of Psychology 

Robert Corbin Vincent, Ph.D., Associate Professor of Chemistry 

Donald Stevenson Watson, Ph.D., Professor of Economics 

David Benson Weaver, A.B., LL.B., Assistant Professor of Law 

Frank Mark Weida, Ph.D., Professor of Statistics 

Merle Talmadge Welshans, Ph.D., Associate Professor of Business Ad- 
ministration 

Warren Reed West, Ph.D., Professor of Political Science 

Harland Walter Westermann, A.B., Instructor in Geography 

Glen Earl Weston, B.S., LL.B., Assistant Professor of Law 

Earl Larkin Williams, A.M., Lecturer in Mathematics 

William Adriance Withington, A.M., Assistant Professor of Geography 

Reuben Esselstyn Wood, Ph.D., Associate Professor of Chemistry 

Samuel Nathaniel Wrenn, Ph.D., Professor of Chemistry 

Donnell Brooks Young, Ph.D., Professor of Zoology 


THE SUMMER SESSIONS 


The work of the Summer Sessions has been planned to meet the needs 
of full- and part-time students. 

During the summer of 1953, courses are offered in the Junior College, 
Columbian College (the senior college), the Law School, the School of 
Education, the School of Government, and the Division of Air Science. 


ADMISSION 


An applicant for admission must obtain from the Office of the Director 
of Admissions an application blank which he must fill out completely and 
return with the application fee of $3. А recent photograph, with sig 
nature, of the applicant must be attached to the blank. 


ENTRANCE REQUIREMENTS 


The Student Seeking a Degree 


An applicant from a secondary school must send the high school record 
form furnished by the University to his high school principal, with the 
request that the principal fill out the form and mail it direct to the 
Office of the Director of Admissions, 

An applicant who has previously attended an institution of higher 
learning should request the registrar of that institution to mail direct to 
the Office of the Director of Admissions a transcript of his record. If 
he has attended more than one such institution he must request the 
registrar of each institution to send to the Office of the Director of 
Admissions a transcript of his record. even though credits were not 
earned, together with an honorable ‹ ismissal. 


Entrance requirements are stated in this bulletin under the various 


colleges, schools, and divisions, 


The Student Not Seeking a Degree 


Students 21 уеаг$ of age or over w ho are not interested in working 
for a degree in this University may be considered for admission to the 
Division of University Students to take courses for which they have 
adequate preparation, as evidenced by previous scholastic records. 

In special instances, with the permission of the instructor, a person 
who has been admitted to the University may be registered as an auditor 
in a class without being required to take active part in the exercises or 
to pass examinations, but no academic credit will be allowed for such 
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attendance. Students in good standing and matriculated for degrees in 
other institutions who wish to take certain courses in this University 
will be admitted to the Division of University Students for the summer 
only, to the extent that the facilities permit. In such cases transcripts of 
record are not required, 


REGISTRATION 
Before a student may register he must have satisfied the Office of 
Admissions that he is qualified to enter the University. 
A student previously matriculated in the Univ ersity but not in attend- 
ance during the term preceding this registration must file an application 
tor readmission in advance of registration. 


For registration students should report to the Office of the Registrar,* 
Building C, 2029 G Street NW., between 9:00 A.M. and 7:00 P.M., on 
the dates stated in the Calendar. 


CHANGES IN PROGRAM OF STUDY 


Changes in programs of study may be made only with the permission 
of the adviser or major professor and the dean or director of the college, 
school, or division concerned. 


FEES AND FINANCIAL REGULATIONS 


By authorization of the Board of Trustees, the following fees have 
been adopted: 


lurrion Fees 


ır of regis 


the thesis 


1 
Fo each credit h 
For the degree of 
I work le 
ination§ 
For work 1‹ to and including the final 
* Registration for the Law School is conducted in 
tP r 


ılty under wh 
1 successive academic year ma 


le is carried which extends the time of either the Preparation period 
to more than one year, the proportionate part of the charge may be 
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For the degree of doctor of Edt 
For work leading to and includi 
For work leading t: li 

For the degree of Doctor of Ju 
For work leading to and in 

For the degree of Doctor of Business 
For work leading to and including 
For work leading to and inc 


ADDITIONAL Course FEES 
In certain courses additi 


are charged as indicated in the « 


due with t 


charged agains 


stude 
are determi 


GRADUATION FEES 


Wherein the degree of Associate in Art еа.......... 1 
Wherein a degree other than the Asso egre l 2 
Fee ror Binning MAsrTer’s THESIS. ....... een nn 5 
SPECIAL Fees 

Application fee, charged eacl icant for admissi non-re ( j 
Scholastic-aptitude test fee 1 for ad 3.0 
Late registration fee, charge 

the designated period "* 5.0 
Withdrawal fee, charged ea 

prior to the regular registi 5 
Service fee, each 

“Payment of Fees"). 1.00 
Reinstatement fee, ars 

pension for d juency 5 
For each examination to q 

special examinati ^ z 5 
Laboratory che ee, charge tudent y and 

pharmacy courses who fails to check the ratory by the 

time set bv Tm TEC .. " 
Transcri fe for each tr t record after the first I 


it to the following 


Registration in the University entitles each stu 
University privileges: (1) the issuance of one certified transcript of 
record, if and when desired; (2) the services of the Placement office; 
(3) the use of the University library facilities, except as otherwise desig 
nated; (4) medical attention and hospital services described below. These 
privileges, with the exception of the issuance of transcripts, cease when 


the student withdraws or is dismissed from the University. 
Medical and Hospital Services.— These services include: (1) three 
» or residence ( District 


visits by the University physician or surgeon, ofl 
of Columbia) in any one illness, exclusive of a specialist, surgical opera- 

* When a limited schedule is carried which extends the time of either the preparation perio 
or the examination period to more than one year, the proportionate part of the charge may be 
fixed by the Comptroller 
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tion, laboratory, or X-ray examinations; (2) hospitalization, including 
board and nursing in the University Hospital for not more than one 
week during any twelve-month period—the necessity to be determined by 
the Director of Health Administration. The duration of hospitalization 
period (maximum, one week) is also to be determined by the Director 
of Health Administration. 

The student is allowed, if he so desires, to engage physicians and 
nurses of his own choice, but when he does so he will be responsible for 
the fees charged. 

This medical benefit does not apply to illness or disability incurred pre- 
vious to the University term or prior to payment of tuition fees. 


PAYMENT OF FEES 


All fees are payable at the Office of the Cashier, 725 Twenty-first 
Street NW. No student is permitted to complete registration or to 
attend classes until all fees are paid. Fees for each session are due in 
advance at the time of registration. 

An auditor pays all fees chargeable to the student registered for credit 
except the late-registration fee. 


WITHDRAWALS AND REFUNDS 


Registrations are for the session, and no refunds or rebates are allowed, 
unless the registration is in advance and the course is dropped before the 


session involved. 


day of registration for the 

A student who preregisters and withdraws prior to the date of regu- 
lar registration will be charged a withdrawal fee of $5. 

In no case will any part of the initial payment of tuition be refunded 
because of nonattendance upon classes. 

Payments apply only to the session for which registration charges are 
incurred, and in no case will these payments be credited to another ses- 
sion or term, 

Any student in chemistry who fails to check out of the laboratory on 
or before the date set by the instructor, unless excused by the instructor, 
will be charged a laboratory check-out fee of $2. A student dropping a 
course before the end of the session must check out of the laboratory at 
the next scheduled laboratory period. 

No permission to withdraw and no certificate for work done will be 


given a student who has not a clear financial record. 
UNIVERSITY REGULATIONS 
Students in the Summer Sessions are subject to, and are expected to 


familiarize themselves with, the University regulations as stated in the 


general catalogue. 
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Academic Credit—The Summer Sessions are an integral part of the 
University. Academic credit for completed work will be given toward 
the appropriate degrees in the various colleges and schools of the Uni- 
versity in accordance with their separate regulations and requirements. 

Residence.—Summer Sessions work may be counted in residence but 
the candidate for a degree must satisfy the residence requirements of 
the school or college concerned as stated in the general catalogue. 

Amount of Work.—No full-time student may take more than nine 
credit hours of work during the eight-week session; no employed stu- 
dent, more than six hours. 

In the Law School the maximum amount of work that may be taken 
in both sessions by a full-time student is sixteen credit hours; by an em- 
ployed student, ten credit hours. 

"he right is reserved to drop any student whenever, in the interest of 
the student or the University, the Faculty deems it advisable to do so. 

The University is not responsible for the loss of personal property 
belonging to a student. 

The University and its various colleges, schools, and divisions reserve 
the right to modify or change the requirements, rules, and fees of the 
University. Such regulations shall go into force whenever the proper 
authorities may determine and shall apply to every student of the Uni 
versity. 


Detailed information concerning curricula; courses offered; admission; 
scholarship requirements of the individual colleges, schools, and divi- 
sions; and requirements for degrees may be obtained from the general 
catalogue, which is available on request at the Office of the Director of 
Admissions. 

VETERANS EDUCATION 

Veterans who wish advice concerning the educational program of the 
University or the procedure for securing the educational benefits of the 
GI Bill should consult the Veterans Office, Building Q. 

Attention is invited to the provision of law which prescribes that 
courses under the GI Bill must be "initiated not later than four years 
after either the date of his discharge or the termination of the present 
war, whichever is the later". For most veterans this means that the 
course must have been initiated by July 24, 1951. 


AUTHORIZATION FROM THE VETERANS ADMINISTRATION 


At least thirty days prior to registration the veteran should obtain 
from the Regional Office of the Veterans Administration, 1825 H Street 
NW., a Certificate of Entitlement or, if entitled to vocational rehabili- 
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tation, a letter approving training under Public Law 16 for presentation 
to the Veterans Office of the University at the time of registration. A 
photostatic copy of separation papers must accompany the application for 
certification. Veterans who have attended another institution under the 
GI Bill must obtain a Supplemental Certificate of Eligibility to present 
to this University. 

Veterans already enrolled in the University are requested to consult 
the Office of Veterans Education prior to making any changes in their 
academic programs, because of changes in Veterans Administration reg- 
ulations concerning Supplemental Certification. 


ADMISSION 


For veterans who are deficient in their regular requirements for admis- 
sion, but who have been found by educational and psychological tests to 
be able to undertake college work, the University has made certain modi- 
fications in the entrance requirements. 

Advanced Standing—To receive credit for service schools, veterans 
should submit to the Director of Admissions photostatic copies of service 
records indicating courses successfully completed with sufficient identifica- 
tion of the course to enable the Admissions Office to locate it in the 
Guide to the Evaluation of Educational Experience in the Armed Forces. 


STUDENT LIFE 
SOCIAL AND RECREATIONAL PROGRAM OF THE UNIVERSITY 


'The summer social and recreational program includes regularly sched- 
uled social, square, and folk dances on Lisner Terrace. For those who 
would like instruction and practice in dance, teaching sessions are pro- 
vided. Get-acquainted teas and a carnival are also included in the pro- 
gram. 

During the summer notices of the many recreational and social oppor- 
tunities offered in the Capital will be posted on a bulletin board in the 
Student Union, 


LiviNG ACCOMMODATIONS 


Women Students.—The Hattie M. Strong Residence Hall provides 
single rooms at $35 a month and double rooms at $30 a month a person. 
Meals are served at the Student Union. Applications for rooms should 
be made well in advance. Forms for application, together with detailed 
information, may be obtained from the Director of Activities for Women. 

Girls under the age of twenty-one who are enrolled for six or more 
credit hours of academic work in the University and who are not living 
with their parents or relatives may live outside the dormitory only with 
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the permission and approval of the Director of Activities for Women, 
upon receipt of written requests from parents. In no case will permission 
be granted for such girls to live in apartments, except with persons ap- 
proved by the Director of Activities for Women. 

Men Students.—Welling Hall provides double room facilities for 102 


students. Rooms rent for $24 a month a person. Single and double 


rooms are provided in Draper Hall, a temporary dormitory. Single 
rooms are $17 a month; double rooms are $13 a month a person. The 


University maintains a limited number of temporary apartment units for 
married veteran students and their families. Meals are served at the 
Student Union. Application forms for room reservation may be ob- 
tained from the Director of Activities for Men, Building R, 2027 H 
Street NW. 


Information concerning private rooming and boarding facilities near 
the University, for women students twenty-one years of age ог older 
and for men students, may be obtained at the Housing Office, 814 
Twenty-second Street NW. The reservation of rooms in private houses 


must be made by students. 


THE COLLEGES, SCHOOLS, AND DIVISIONS 


THE COLLEGES, SCHOOLS, AND DIVISIONS 


Information concerning specific requirements for degrees is omitted 
from this bulletin. For such information, the student is referred to the 
general catalogue. 


THE JUNIOR COLLEGE 


The Junior College includes the first two years of college work. Its 
curricula are intended to continue the studies of a general cultural nature 
begun in secondary school, and to lay a foundation for the more spe- 
cialized work which is to follow. 

The Junior College also provides the preprofessional work required 
for admission to the schools of Pharmacy, Education, and Government, 
and the first two years of the preprofessional work required for admis- 
sion to the schools of Medicine and Law. 

In addition it provides a two-year terminal curriculum in Secretarial 
Studies and a two-year terminal curriculum in Accounting for students 
who wish strictly vocational training in these subjects. 


Tue Decree OF ASSOCIATE IN ARTS 
The Junior College offers work leading to the degree of Associate in 


Arts. 


ENTRANCE REQUIREMENTS 


An acceptable certificate of graduation from an accredited secondary 
school is required. The acceptability of the certificate depends upon the 
student’s character and the quality of his work. 


COLUMBIAN COLLEGE 


Columbian College, the senior college of liberal arts and sciences, 
comprises the work of the junior and senior years and the Master of 
Arts and Master of Science disciplines. 


Tue DEGREES 


Columbian College offers work leading to the following degrees: 
Bachelor of Arts, Bachelor of Science, Master of Arts, and Master of 
Science. In cooperation with the School of Medicine, Columbian Col- 
lege offers work leading to the combined degrees of Bachelor of Arts 
and Doctor of Medicine. 


(25) 
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UNDERGRADUATE MAJORS 


Curricula leading to the degree of Bachelor of Arts are available in 


the following major fields: 


American Thought and Civilization 
Art: 
Appreciation 
Drawing and Painting 
Biology 
Botany 
Chemistry 
Economics 
English Literature 
French Literature 
Geography 
Germanic Languages and Literatures 
History 
Journalism: 
News-Editorial 
Public Relations 


Latin American Civilization and Ci 
Mathematics 

Philosophy 

Physics 

Political Science 

Psychology 
Religion 
Sociology 
Spanish Ameri 


Spanish Literature 
Speech 


Statistics 


Zoology 


Curricula leading to the degree of Bachelor of Science are available in 


the following major fields: 


Biology 
Botany 
Chemistry 
Mathematics 


Physics 


Statisti 
Zoology 


GRADUATE FIELDS 


Graduate work leading to the degree of Master of Arts or Master 
of Science is offered in the following fields: 


ary and Cultural 


American Lit 
History 
Anatomy 
Bacteriology 
Biochemistry 
Biology 
Botany 
Chemistry 


French Literature 
Ge Er р 


с Languages and Literatures 


History 
Latin An 
Mathema 
Ph: 1C( 1 gy 

Philosophy 

Physics 

Physiology 

Political Science 

Рвус} gy 

5‹ ciologv 

Spanish American Literature 
Spanish Literature 

Statistics 


r 1 
Zoologv 


erican Civilization and Culture 


In addition, programs can be arranged in combined fields subject to 


the approval of the division or divisions concerned. 
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ENTRANCE REQUIREMENTS 


For the Bachelor’s degrees, the degree of Associate in Arts based on 
the appropriate curriculum in the Junior College, or the equivalent, is 
required. Scholarship requirements may be somewhat higher than those 
for graduation from the Junior College. For the Master’s degrees, an 
approved Bachelor’s degree from an accredited institution and a tran 
script of studies previously pursued, showing appropriate distribution « 


courses and a superior quality of work in the major field, are req lire 


THE GRADUATE COUNCII 


Ihe Graduate Council offers work le 
Doctor of Philosophy. Because the basis for work under the Graduate 


y 


Council is primarily creative research, regula 


asized in connec- 


is considered quite incidental and is therefore not en 
tion with the curricula of the Summer Sessions. A student wishing to 
luate Council will consult the 


work under the disciplines of the Gra 


Chairman of the Graduate Council for information concerning creden 
tials and candidacy. 

A pamphlet describing details of the Graduate Council program, to- 

i 


gether with a current list of fields of research offered by the Council 
will be sent upon request to the Office of the Graduate Council. 


THE LAW SCHOOL 


The Law School offers work leading to the following degrees: Bachelor 
= 


of Laws, Juris Doctor, Master of Laws, Master of Comparative Law, 


and Doctor ot Turidic al Science. 


ENTRANCE REQUIREMENTS 


For the Degree of Bachelor of Laws.—A Bachelor's degree awarded 


upon completion ої a Tour-ycar course in an approved college or univer- 


1 


sity is required. All pre-legal work must be a satisfactory quality 
distribution. No student will be a In itte 1 wh › | 15 be en t nce 


at another law school and who is ineligible to return to that school 
good standing. From the applicants, a selection will be made by the 
Committee on Admissions. 

The Juris Doctor degree is conferred as a recognition of completion 


with high rank of the full course, including experience in research and 


legal authorship. A student does not register as a candidate for this 
degree until his last year in the Law School. 
For the Degree of Master of Laws—A Bachelor of Arts or equivalent 


degree from an approved college or university and a Bachelor of Laws 
or equivalent degree from a member school of the Association of Amer- 
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ican Law Schools are required. Candidates for admission must have 


attained an average grade on all work done for the Bachelor of Laws 


degree equivalent to the relative position of a B average in the stand- 


ards of grading at this Law School, except that, in the discretion of the 
Committee on Graduate Studies, applicants otherwise eligible may be 


admitted on proof of experience and attainment as an alternative. 


For the Degree of Master of Comparative Law. The following are 
required: (1) the successful completion of and graduation from a course 


in arts, philosophy, letters or sciences, equivalent to graduation from a 


gymnasium, lycee, or lyceo (junior college) ; and (2) graduation in law 
from a recognized foreign university where training was in civil law. 
For the Degree of Doctor of Juridical Science— -The following are 
required: (1) the degree of Juris Doctor from this Law School; or (2) 
the degree of Bachelor of Arts from an approved college, the degree of 
Bachelor of Laws or the equivalent, earned with high rank, 
member school of the Association of American Law Schools, and out- 


standing capacity for scholarly work in the field of law. 


from a 


Unclassified Students —The following applicants may, at the discre- 
tion of the Dean, be admitted as unclassified students: 

1. Those who, though eligible, do not desire to be degree candidates. 

2. Those who are in good standing as degree candidates in other law 
schools which are members of the Association of American Law Schools. 

3. Those who are not eligible for admission as candidates for degree 
but are members of the bar. 

Unclassified students are required to participate in the work of the 
course and take examinations. Courses taken by unclassified students 


will not be credited toward degrees at this Law School. 


THE SCHOOL OF EDUCATION 


The School of Education prepares teachers, supervisors, and admin- 
istrators for educational service and offers opportunities to teachers of 
lule of courses is arranged 


lu 


experience to extend their education. The sche 


to meet the needs of employed students as well as those able to. devote 


full time to their studies. It offers both graduate and undergraduate 


work. 


THE DEGREES 


The School of Education offers work leading to the following degrees: 
Bachelor of Arts in Education, Bachelor of Science in Home Econon 
Bachelor of Science in Physical Education, Master of Arts in Education, 
and Doctor of Education. 
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ENTRANCE REQUIREMENTS 

For the Bachelor’s Degrees.—The satisf 
of approved college work, or graduation from an approved two-year 
normal school, or the equivalent, is required. 

For the Master's Degree.—A Bachelor's degree from an accredited 
college, or the equivalent, and the approval of the Committee on Admis- 
sions and Advanced Standing are required. 

For the Doctor's Degree.- 
lege, or the equivalent, 
Education are required. 


actory completion of two years 


-A Master's degree from an accredited col- 
and the approval of the Faculty of the School of 


THE SCHOOL OF GOVERNMENT 
THE DEGREES 


The School of Government offers work leading to the following de- 
grees: (1) Bachelor of Arts in Government with a major in Foreign 
Affairs, Statistics, Accounting, and Business Administration; (2) Master 
of Arts in Government with a major field in Foreign Affairs, Economic 
Policy, Accounting, Business and Economic Statistics, or Vocational Coun- 
seling; (3) Master of Arts in Public Administration with a major in 
General Administration or Governmental Fiscal Administration ; (4) 
Master of Arts in Personnel Administration: (5) Master of Business 
Administration: (6) Doctor of Business Administration. 


ENTRANCE REQUIREMENTS 


For the Bachelor’s Degree 


Bachelor of Arts in Government.—An Associate 
on the Foreign Affairs, Accounting, Business 
tistics curriculum in the Junior College, 
Point index at 2.00 for the first two year 


in Arts degree based 
Administration, or Sta- 
or the equivalent, and a quality- 
s’ work are required. 


For the Master’s Degrees 


A Bachelor’s de 


gree from an accredited college or university 
quired. A student from an unaccredited 
the discretion of the Dean’s Council, 
extra work above the minimum requirements as may be prescribed. 
Students admitted to candidacy must have attained a quality-point index 
of 3.00 (a “В” average) in their undergraduate major. Applicants whose 
scholastic average is below 3.00 in their major, or who lack prerequisite 


Courses, may be referred to the Division of Special Studen 
the deficiency, 


is re- 
institution may be admitted at 
but will be required to take such 


ts to make up 
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Master of Arts in Government. The applicants’ undergt iduate pro 
gram must have included prerequi ite courses, corre sponding to under 
graduate majors at this Univer sity, for the chosen field of graduate study. 
-An undergraduate major in 
advanced work in 


ot 


Master of Arts in Public A. 
a social science field appropriate to the chosen field 
public administration is required. 
Master of Arts in Personnel Administration —An undergraduate major 
in a social science or education, with the appropriate courses in psychol- 
ogy is required. 
An acceptable undergraduate 

alent is required. Appli 
admitted and will be 


normal Master 0! 


Master of Business Administration. 


major in Business Administration or the equi 
se work may be 


above the 


nts who are deficient in such 


nt 


са cour 
required to make up deficiencies over and 


x. Ж t 
Business Administration program. 


For the Degree of Doctor ot Business Administration 


A Master’s degree in Business Administration or а related field, 
the equivalent, and proficiency in Statistics and A 


isfaction of the Committee on Doctor il Studies are required. 


} 
ounting to the 


FOREIGN SERVICE REVIEW COURSE 


1 ten-week non credit Review Course 1n 
t 


‘ce Examination to be 

ray 4 (s 
For information and appii 
Review Course, 


The University will ofter 
given by 


preparation for the written Foreign Se 
‘toe . xeu 

the Department of State in september! 
the Director, Foreign Service 


cation forms, write to 


ool of Government, 


COLLEGE OI GENERAL STUDIES 
lies offers off-campus credit and non-credit 


The College of General Studie 
te : "e 
sufhcient demand and for which 


courses in any field in which there 1s 
instructional facilities can be made ava ible. These courses will meet 
at the time and place most convenient 107 the students enrolled and таў 
begin at any time of the year. 

The College also provides a degree-granting division for mature adult 
whose background and experience is such they should be matricu 


lated in a division designed to meet their spe needs. 
provides a program of com 


Washington Universit 
rship Program. 


The Division of Community Services 
munity educational services such as the George 
} 


Reading Clinic and the Government Intern x 
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ENTRANCE REQUIREMENTS 
Of Campus Credit Courses.—A simplified procedure for ad 
and registration in 
of the class. 


off-campus courses is conducted at the 
Transcripts of previous academic work 
Registration is restric ted to t 

that they are able to 
off-campus course 


are not required. 
hose whose qualifications would indicate 


carry the course successfully. Admission to an 


does not constitute admission to legree 


the University. 
Off-Campus Non-Credit Course s—In general, off impus non-credit 


courses will be open to any individual interested in enrolling. When a 


organized at the request of some particular 
admission may be restricted to the students recommen 
the sponsoring organization. A limit on the size of 

be impose 


non-credit course is 
or group, 


classes may have to 


d in order to maintain the quality of instruction. 


ГНЕ DIVISION OF UNIVERSITY STUDENTS 


The Division of University Students makes the work of the University, 
in its several colleges and schools, accessible to students 21 years of age 
or over who are not working toward a degree in this University 

Candidates for degrees in other coll 
Summer Sessions of t! 


Versity Students, 


's and universities attendi 


g the 
1e University are registered in the Division of Uni- 


Adequate preparation to undertake the 


desired courses is req 


THE DIVISION OF SPECIAL STUDI NT 


} 


This is a non degree granting division of the University in which the 


Director of Admissions may authorize the placement of students in the 
Process of making up entrance deficiencies to 


and schools of the University. 


Complete credentials must be submitted and evaluated ! 


betore a pro- 


| - I 
degree-granting colleges 


gram of studies is approved, 


DIVISION OF AIR SCIENCE 


The Division of Air Science offers 
twenty elective 


| four-year course, with a tot 


6-2 А 1.13 
credits toward a degree. It is av ulable t 


- 
to male freshman 


al ot 


Students who are taking a full-time course leading to an undergraduate 
lepre 2 ] 1 a = E 
degree. In some instances, grad students are also eligible. Upon 
Successf i 


ul completion of this course, the 
in the U 


Second Lieutenant 
nited States Air Force Reserve will be awarded. 


COURSES OF INSTRUCTION 


COURSES OF INSTRUCTION 


EXPLANATION OF COURSE NUMBERS 


First-group courses. Courses numbered from 1 to 100, are planned 
for the student in the freshman or sophomore year. With the approval 
of the adviser and the dean, they may also be taken by a junior or senior. 
In certain instances, they may be taken by a graduate student to make up 
undergraduate deficiencies or as prerequisite to advanced courses, but 
they may not be credited toward a higher degree, 

Second-group courses.— Courses numbered from 101 to 200, are 
Planned for the student in the junior or senior year. They may be 
ited toward higher degrees only when registration for graduate 
has been approved at the beginning of the course by the dean responsi 
for the graduate work and by the officer of instruction, and when the 
completion of additional work has been certified by the officer 
struction. 


cred 


1 
yle 


01 in- 
Third-group courses. Courses numbered from 201 to 300, are planned 
primarily for the graduate student. They are open, with the approval 
of the officer of instruction, to the qualified senior: they are not open to 
the Junior Coll 'ge student. 


INDICATION OF THE AMOUNT oF CREDIT 


The number of hours of 


credit given for the satisfactory completion 
of a course is in 


most cases indicated in parentheses after the name of 
the course. 


The University reserves the right to change or withdraw any of the 
Courses of instruction listed. 
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ACCOUNTING 

(3) Kennedy 
ig сайы records used by single pro 
‚ preparation of the work sheet and finan- 


1 Introdu uctory Ac ount 


cial statements, 8:1 
Kurtz 


-ounting records used by single 
the work 


1-2 Introductory Accounting (3-3) 
1 basic principles underlying acc 
1 corp: rations; preparation of 
introduction to cost accounting and to 
Prerequisite to Ac- 
Second half 


lips, partner rsh ips , anc 
nancial statements; 

icome determination prob lems. 
2 Accounting I Or per rmission of the instructor. 


begins July 20. 7:10 to 9:00 P.M. 
101 Cost Accounting (3) 


the theory and purpose 
of cost control and determ 


Kurtz 
of industrial cost accounting; treat- 
ination; and the an: alysis 


of As system 
tation of cost data, Emphasis will be on job order cost 
accounting. Prerequisite: Accounting 1-2. 9:10 A.M. 
111 Financial Statement Analysis (3) Kennedy 
lyzi and interpreting 


Methods and techniques ol preparing, analyzing, 
nts for the guidance of operating executives, 
i 1 interpretation of 


directors, 


f trends 


al statemce 


stockh ;lders, and creditors; anise ion and 
and ratios. Prerequisite: Accounting 1-2 Mon, through Thurs., 7:00 
to 8:00 A.M, 
121 Interm 1ediate Acco unting (3) Steele 
me determination anc ] the 


› 
Problems relatin g to asset valuation and i inco 
di : з 
assets and liabilities; the treatment of depreciation, deple- 
funds, and reserves is stressed. Prerequisite 


1-2. 0:10 Р.М. 


Воск 


155 Business Budgeting 
пе | ipies, ion of a business 
isis on dget to manage 
I Acc irs., 7:10 to 9:25 


P.M 
Conte тро rary Accounting Theory (3) Kennedy 
1 sive ly of advance d ассош ting principles and concepts and 

yf assets and the 


valuation ( 


N 
ډب‎ 
— 


t 


f the instructor. 


me 
, 6:10 to 8:15 P.M. 


AIR SCIENCE AND TACTICS 
c Air Se ience II—Soph jomore Year (2) The Staff 


n, meteorology, aerodyn amics and propulsion Drill and 
. Prerequisite: Air Science 1-2 or equivalent 
ng. Lecture—Mon. through Thurs., 9:10 A.M.; 


103 Summer Camp- 


F miliarizati n flyi 


Junior Year (required) The Staff 


wcapons, l AF Ba e activities, field 


ч 


ч 
N 


299 


N 


295 


299 


* Botany ı 
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exercises, air base problems, physical training, and leadership labora- 
tory. Six weeks tinh g between junior and senior years at an 
tive USAF base within the att States, Satisf 
prerequisite to Air Science IV (151). 


actory completion is 


ART 


Introduction to the Arts in America (3) Kline 
Painting, architecture, and sculpture in America during the Cok 
and Republican periods 5:10 P.M 


Introduction to the Arts in America (3) Kline 
Painting, architecti ire, and sculpture in America during the mid-: 


teenth and twentieth centuries. 6:10 P.M. 


BIOLOGY 


Survey in Biology (3-3) Bowman, Munson 
A review of the plant and animal kingdo ms, with emph asis up 

interdependence of living things and their relations with their em к 
ments. Introduction to evolution and heredity, public he 
Conservation of natural resources. Material fee, for ea 
Nine-week term. Biology 1 is not prerequisite to Biology 2. 


2 begi ins July 23 and ends Aug ust 24. Lectur res, laborator 
trips. 1:10 to 5:00 P.M 


Research in C ytology (arr.) 
Individual probl lems for advanced students 
Hours and credits to be ar ranged. 


Thesis (3) 


Bowman 
in this field. 


Bowman 
BOTANY 


Structure and Functions of the Flowering 
Plant * (3) 


Cantlon 


$ 


The typ ical plant as a working mechani 
general biol |" 


ical significance of pia 
Lecture and |; boratory—Mon., Wed., 


and Tues. and Thurs., 10:10 to 11:00 


Survey of the Plant Kingdom Cantlon 
Study of the different kinds of plants, with emphasis on the evolution 
of the plant kingdom; practice in identif ying fl Mat e- 


егі 
rial fee, $5. Lecture and laboratory—Mon., Wed., an 
1:00 Р.м. and Tues. and Thurs., 11:10 A.M. to 1 


Research (arr.) 
Hours and credits to be arranged 


Thesis (3) The Staff 


is not prerequisite to Botany 2 


Staff 
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BUSINESS ADMINISTRATION 


ion and Combination (3) Owens 


101 Business Organi 
interrel and their contro! 


Simple and interrelat 


terprise 


by government. 


105 Personnel Management in Industry (3) Owens 
Orgar n and work of the personnel department, human relations 
in business. 8:10 A.M. 

109 Office Management (3) Johnson 
Organi ion and layout of an of use ol otce т achines and apr li 
ances, planning an 1 execution of k, supervision pr )blems. 6:10 P.M 


Welshans 


131 Business Finance (4) 
i i ‚ of business enterprises. Pre- 


Basic prir if involved in the fir 
2. 10:10 A.M 
Welshans 
ir зеп! with application to different 
‚р! er select I vestments lor variou classes 
of investors, regulati Prerequisite: Accounting 1-2 Mor nd 
Wed., 7:10 to 9:25 P.M. 


Barnewall 


te onsumption, re 


141 Principles 


tailir olesa and sale 4 
ture and its tion to the t € i 
1—2 II:I A.M 
147 Adv › (3) Barnewall 
ver | function ol rketir 1 merchandising; evaluatior 
А imitations of 


?^arnewall 


N 
N 


Seminar in Business Finance (3) 
Rese r h i 1 11 1 finar ial pr bler Tue 11 1 Thur S.I to 


I P.M, 
291 Seminar in Business Management 
Research on various phases of manage 


nnel management 


trial, ar 


200 Seminar in Contr llership (3) 


Re 


Tr1-12 


N 


297-98 


Agger 
е se 


conomic 
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CHEMISTRY 
Ger neral Chemistry (4-4) Wood, Harkness, Perros 


Chemistry 11-12 is an element 
requisite: one year of high scho 
one term of general che 


ry (‹ 
on July 23. Laboratory fee, $15 
ing August 24. 8:30 A.M. to 1:2 


Qualitative Inorganic Analysis (4) 


Theoretical and practi al study of met! 


ing the more common cations and ani 1 Е 
Prerequisite: Chemistry 12. Laboratory fee, $15 
1:10 to 5:00 P.M. 


Organic Chemistry (4 4) Wrenn, Sager 
Chemistry ort I - ] i n tor [ 

istry 151 until Chen 
21. Chemistry 
Chemistry 


stry 


151—labor at 


credit eun... tudents 
enter Chemistry 152 on July 


8:30 A.M, tO 1:20 P.M, 


Research (arr.) The Staff 
Hours, credit 1 | 


dents with ad 


Thesis (3-3 


Laboratory fee 


, $15 a term. Nine-week term. Hours t 


ECONOMICS * 
Prin Wert ef Economics * (4) Co 


Survey of major 


economi i titutions and ¢ 


economic problems с 
temporary s day. Section A: 9:10 A.«.; section B: 6:10 Р.м. 
Principles of Economic; * (3) —— 
Survey of major economic institutions and іп с 
temporary society. Section A: 10:10 A.M.: 

k Ө. i \ ь 
Economic Theory (3) son 
Introduction to formal economic у ]vancec and 
a supr lations. 6:10 P.M 
Distribution Theory and Welfare Eco- — 

nomics (3) 
al omic theory, w ‹ s ir € ution and 
' on welfare economics. 7:10 Р.м. 


Money and Banking ( Coogan 


Гһеогу oi money, banking ar і the Fede ral Re erve Sys- 
tem; other s; i a i pe I money; cur- 
rent 1 ar ll pr I A.M. 


preceding 
ond half of 


8 1 


The George Washington University 


The Economy of the Soviet Union (3) Coogan 


4 


Development and main features oi the ¢ 


Union, 11:10 A.M. 
166 Comparative Systems of Economic Reform (3) Watson 
Analysis of the major theories of economic and social reform, w th 
special attention to their ori and backgrounds. 5:10 P.M 


181 International Economics (3) Schmidt 
ysis 


Survey of world economics; the ries of international trade; analy 
of international economic problems; 
10:10 A.M, 
182 International Economics (3) 
Continuation of Economics 181. 6:10 P.M. 
213 Economic Thought in the Twentieth Century (3) Burns 
inci nomists since Marshall. M па 


the international organizations 


The writings of the principal ec 
Wed., 5:10 to 7:00 P.M. 


215 Managerial Economics (3) 


Analysis of price, production, and и policies of busine rm 
Mon. and Wed., 7:10 to 9 P.M. 

251 Theories of Economic Development (3) 
Growth and change in economic activity; са accumulation; 1 
vations in technolog пе T ion. Tue ind Thu 
7:10 to 9 P.M. 


EDUCATION 
PRE-SESSION 
June 15 to July 3 


109 Learning and Teaching (3) 
| D her. N 


For general student as well as the prospective teacher ature і 
learning approached through the tudy of actual cla m situation 
10:00 to 12:00 A.M.; field work to be arranged 
7 PHP J : a Nido 
222 Early Childhood Education (3) Holliday 
Education in the mary grades. 9 to 11 A.M.: conference hour 
—11:10 A.M 
re "o^ , ч " ; 21 2 
255 Secondary Education (3) Root 


Current proposals for the г ization of s€ la 
to I1 A.M.: conference hour—11: 10 A.M 


SPECIAL SIX-WEEK SESSION 


First Half—July 6 to July 24 


110 Learning and Tea 
For the general student 


N 


N 
>= 


N 
un 


721 
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Elementary School Science (3) ————— 
Content, materials, and methods, 2:10 to 4:00 P.M.: confe I 
—4:10 P.M, 


Secondary School Classroom Procedures (3) Bish 


Survey of current classroom practices with particular tion to 
teaching aids, review of recent literature. 2:10 to 4 P.M.; confer- 


ence hour—4:10 P.M. 


Second Half—July 27 to August 14 
So iety and the School (3) 


For the general student as well as 


teac 
пац and international roles of educat per of the scho 
with other com ity agencies. 1 to 12:00 A.M.; field work to be 


arranged 


Elementary School Readin: 3) Coleman 
› g 


mental and 


ıedial approaches to reading problems. Dem- 


OI 


ing 


ions of diagnostic and corrective techniques used in the Read- 


linic. 2: 10 to 4:00 Р.м.; conference hour—4: I0 Р.м. 


Teaching the Core Curriculum (3) Bish 


tion and study of classroom teaching procedures apr 
the core prog 2:10 to 4:00 P.M.; conference hour— 


Full Period—July 6 to August 14 


Curriculum Materials (3) — 


lhe study and construction of courses of st 


resource иг 


room teaching aids, and inexpensive materi: direct applicat t 
students’ own situations. Mon. and Wed., 6:40 to 9:00 Р.м.; confer- 
ence ur—Mon We d., |: P.M, 

Contemporary Problems in Education | 3) 


Designed to help students formulate a personal pl 


Чоп. 9:10 A.M.; conference hours—Tues., 10:20 A.M. ar 


11:30 A.M, 


Secondary Education (4) Root 
Current problems in each of the subiect 


u 


12:30 P.M.; conference hours—Tues., 10:20 A.M 

he Teacher and School Supervision (4) Fox 
Nature, organization, human relations| | 
11:20 A.M.; с 


10:20 t 
2 P.M 


Adult Education (3) Ruffner 
Curr nd objecti | 


irrent concept 


ives, agencies involved, programs on a 
levels—intert commu Tues. а 6:40 t 
9 P.M.; conference hours—Tues. and Thurs. ¢ P.M 


Extra-classroom Activities ( 
Home room fur t * 


دی 


Root 

s, student self-government, clubs, assemblies. 
school publications. Mon. and Wed. € 40 to 9:00 P.M.; con 
hours—Mon. and Wed., ¢ 


The George Washington University 


295 Educational Resear h Methods and Procedures (3) Fox 


Required of all Master’s candidates following Plan 2. 1:00 to 2: 
з 1 ` 
hours—Mon. and Wed., 2:10 Р.М. and Fri., 9:10 A.M. 


P.M.; conierence hour 
297 Reading in Educa The Staff 
To assist th No 


cre 


omprehensive ех iminati 
Tuition fee, $14. 4:10 P.M. 


he ‹ 


Dreese 
Ic ational, 


Psychology 


an 
Ss 11 or psychological mea 
u ent. 10:20 to 11:20 A.M 


PosT-SESSION 


August 17 to September 4 
g 7 


122 Society and the School (3) ANE 
For the general student û Ї as the prospective teacher yaniz 


tion and operation of schools; princij les 4 
| 


a.m.; field work to be arranged. 


руу 1 . 
219 Recent Developments in Elementary 


Education (3) 
reas of emphasis, changing technique of working with chi irer 
11 A.M 


ilu of recent literature. 9:10 to 


cu I 
rence hour—11:10 A.M. 


co 
(4) Grambs 


between 


243 Human Relations in 
еМ! | = + 
learner a teacher and among 


ence hour—11:10 A.M. 


and practice 


сопіег- 


ENGLISH * 
A English Practice (3) Allee, Rowe 


Instruction, drill, an 1 exercises in abulary, spelling, and 


hanics general: ins in composition and 
ding. This cour lents for Ё І, 


Section A: 9:10 А.м, ; secti 


В English for Foreig 
A course in readi 
English 1. Speci 


idiom, and vocabulary. 7 


ewentials. ol 


English 1, they are tested in the minim 
grammar, standard usage d writing skill Those st 
pted from one or bot! 

English 1 will be assigned 


students are registered in 


ents who show 


terms of the 


may, upon passing further tests, be exe 


} 


peric 
English course; those who are inadequately prepared 


for 


Il other courses in Englis! 
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I Freshman E nglish * (4) Moore and Staff 
Review of grammar, exercises in composition, reading Section A 


9:10 A.M.; section B: 11:10 A.M.; section C: 7:10 P.M. 


N 


Freshman Engl 
Continuation of En 11181 


11 The Writing of Reports (3) Mowry 


Theory and 


practice in the writing of technical reports. 7:10 P.M. 


ENGLISH LITERATURE 1 


51 gts neh to A? ngl & 
A historical sur From beginnings to 1800. 9:10 A.M 


52 EE a dan pp to o Кас Literature (3) 


A historical survey. Litera 
91 Introduction to Eur pean Literature (3) 
Consideration of various types. 6:10 P.M 


136 Shakespeare ( 3) Tuy per 
The major tragedies. 6:10 Р.м, 

105 The Twentieth C entury (3) Linton 
British poetry since 1900. 10:10 A.M. 

183 Ane English Drama (3) Tupper 

The drama of Shakes peare’s contemporat 7:10 P.M. 

251 Studies in the Romantic Movement 3) Day 

Tues. and Thurs., 8:10 to 10:00 P.M. 
AMERICAN LITERATURE 

71 Introduction to American Literature ( 3) Bolwell 
A historical survey. From beginnings to 18¢ 10:10 A.M 

72 Introduction to American Literature (2) Cole 
A historical survey. Literature since 18 6:10 P.M 

А M | 

175 American Drama (3) Cole 

Historical and critical st f si nt y ] f be- 


ginnings to 1920. 9:1 


GEOGRAPHY 


51 Introduction to Geogra; 
A study of the 
ical and cultur 


man relationships. 9:10 A.M. 


* Before students are registered in 1 


the n m esse s o 
vocabulary, spelling, grammar, standard Those students who show 
marked superiority may, upon passing fu ne or both terms of the 

reshman English Course; those who are sh 1 will be assigned to 


English A. English 1 
$ English çı $3 $e 


5 


18 prerequisite to all other courses in English 
72, Or 01—92 is prerequisite to all second-group courses, 


The George Washington University 


2 Political Geography of the United States (3) Koenig 
A consideration of the interplay between geographic and political fac- 
tors i the extent to which they determine the administrative policies 
ої governments. 10:10 A.M, 


Withington 
the 


internal structure and external 


127 Industrial Geography (3) 

Location and distribution of significant industries, and analysis of 
phic factors determinir 1 
hips of specific industries. 7:10 P.M. 


geogr 
relation 


Westermann 


161 Geography of Soils (3) 
[he physical nature, development, and world distribution of souls, 
1з and land use, current and future soil problems. Prerequi 


ст and 52. 6:10 P.M. 


Withington 


survey of Africa. 5:10 P.M. 


itical, economic, and regional 
299-300 Thesis (3-3) The Staff 


Hours to be arranged. 


GERMANIC LANGUAGES AND LITERATURES 
3) Rogers, Sehrt 


11-2 First-year German (3-3 
prose Second 


The essentials of German grammar, translation of easy ү 


half begins July 20. Section A: 9:10 to 11:00 A.M.; section B: 6:1 
to 8:00 P.M. 
13-4 Second-year German (3-3) Legnet 


review of grammar. Pr 


Select from modern German prose, 


} 


1-2 or two years of high-scl 
6:10 to 8 P.M 


German. Secor 


HISTORY * 


39 The Development of European Civilization Kayser 
to 1648 (3) 
imarily for freshmen. The political, social, economic and cultura 
гу the Old World from ancient ti ugh the Reforma- 
period. 7:00 A.M 


40 The Development of European Civilization - 
since 1648 (3) 
rily freshmen 


The political, social, economic, and cultura 
‚ Old World from the Reformation period to the present 


lar 


ates that it is the first half of a full-yea 
t is allowed 
History 71-72, to courses 


li 


+A dagger preceding an odd-numbered course inc 
must be completed before crec 


course, the secoad half of whi 
* History 39-40 is prerequisite to courses 109 through 1 
through 184. History 39 and History 71 will be offered in the fall term 


16! 


19c 


291-92 ко (3—3) The Staff 
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71 The lopment of the Civilization of the Koenig 
United States to 1865 (3) 
Primarily for sophomores. The politi al, ec с 
forces of the United States from d ( 1 усгу 


Civil War. 8:00 A.M. 


ч 
N 


T'he Development of the Civilization of the 

United States since 1865 (3) 
Primarily for sophomores. T'he politi 
forces of the United States in their world setting from 
present. 6:10 P.M. 


ca 


130 Nationalism (3) Kayser 


The historical evolution of modern nationalism. 


147 Economic Hi 


A survey trom 


152 English History 


A general survey 


times t 


an d eco 


166 Mexico and the Cz 'an since Inc 7 "ndence 
(3) 


A survey o 
bean Islands 


the republics of Mexico, Central America, and 
6:10 P.M. 


ې 


Repre sentative Americans 
A biog graphical approach to natior 


in the d 


74 Economic History of the United States (3) Gray 
Main trends in the devel pment of Ameri icul i 


шл since 1607, with er 


ivil War. 10:10 A.M. 


175 Political and Constitutional Hist гу of the Haskett 
United States (3 ) 


The Programs 


legal and political fram 


-200 Proseminar: the Literature and Method of The Staff 


History ( (3-3) 


'd to majors in History. Hours to be arranged 


46 


IOI 


N 
O 
^\ 


251 
303 


1 


Legal Method 


ion to study 


Int 
ча 


upon moder 


п the use 
ur the 
Da 

tion « t 


I 


n 


Future 
Fut i 


сопс 


Real Pr 


"hé 


an 


} 


George Washington 


University 


LAW 


First SESSION 


d Legal System (4) 


Р еті у ( 4 ) 


"t ial Paper ( 1) 
e Instr ts I c 7:4 M 
n (2) 
epre 
As. 3331 І LM p 
strat |] ( A) 
{та ‚а 1 
v ):1 
1005 (4) 
5 to 7:40 P.M 


Interests 


The Summer Sessions 


SECOND SESSION 


123x Criminal Law 
Origin and pur 


and Procedure (4) 


> { rimir ч, 
SC ( Criminal iaw; 


element 


i ү 3 
crimin ver ‹ " I Rul 
Procedure, e:e 7:40 PM 

223x Domestic s (2) 
Marr t ar ] 
of parer 9:10 A.M 
yg 
234 Evidence (4) 
Fu t і f 
to I2 A.M 
250 Conveyances and Й (4) C 
Land « i ‹ у mort $, re 


435x Jurisprudence (4) 
History of rispruder 
century s 


MATHEMATICS 
Algebra (4) 


on 


year each of higl 


n 


The George Washington University 


12 Analytic Geometry (3) 
Prerequisite: Mathematics 6, or two yea high school alget 


year of high ol geometry, ar ne-half year і 
r Artif . А " п В E ^ 
onometry. Section A: 9:10 A.M.; section B: 7 P.M 
19 Differential Calculus (3) The Stat 


Prerequisite: Mathematics 
6:10 P.M, 


20 Integ 
Prerequi 
7:10 P.M. 


Mathematic 19. oe tion A 11:10 A.M.; section B 


123 Theory of Equations (3) 
Prerequisite: Mathematics 2 6:10 P.M 


132 Differential Equations (3) 
Prerequisite: Mathematics 2 10:10 A.M 


PHARMACY 


Pharmacy (1) 


| pr 
macy 102. Laboratory (3 hour 


PHILOSOPHY 


51 Introduction to Philosophy (3) Rose 
A critical intr ion to the probler mode ilosophy in rela 
tion to scientific and social developments since the R Puc 
Wed., and Thurs., 5:35 to 7 P.M 

52 Introduction to Philosophy (3) Rose 
Continuation of Phil phy 51 Introduct to issues 1 І 

Һу of science and social philosophy. Мау be taker 
with P şı. Tues., Wed., and Thurs., 7:10 to 8:35 Р.М 
(3) Rose 
tosis д renc l I Wed., and 
11:1 A.M I S P.M 


K« ehl 


с General Physics (3) 
An ir luction to the pher hea ‹ 
the ү ‹ f te | be K€ ` 
course )n-scienct nt ys 
ical sciences. Prere ( n 
Materi ec, 59 


Section Lecture Laboratory Кесиап 
А ......MW 11:10a _ 3:30 pr Th 11:10 am 
3 MW 11:10an | 
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6 General Ph 
Mecha: 


L n 
hi 30 pr I 
1 € 3 IO f 
8 General Ph Koehl 
Foundation of ‹ evidence erning 


1 elec 8, | t S 
‚ atomic and molecular structure; апа 
Physics 6 and 7 Lecture—M 
к жм гү, 5-1 M 
та i Li ї i 


Producti Propagation, and detect I wave у 
"ur g bodies; acoustic str d acoustic ‹ € 
juisite: Physics 8; Mathe ics 2 7:10 P.M 


POLITICAL SCIENCE 
9 Government of the Unite 
(3) 


Section A: 10:10 a.m; section B: ( IO P.M 


10 Government of the United State; Ii (3) 
Section A: 9:10 A.M.; section B: Mon., Wed 
Р.М. 


йыны cates 
wealth of Nations (2) 
10:1 A.M, 


113 Political Problems of the British Common- Kraus 


127 Commercial Law: 
Bailments (3) 
0:10 PM. 


! 


128 Commercial La: 
Property, $ 
7:10 P.M 


171 International Politics (3) Ludd 


requisite may 
ncluded 


++ + 


ISI 


N 


N 
N 


The George Washington University 


Organization: the United Ludden 


Internati 
Nations (3) 
Mon., Wed., and Thurs., 7:10 to 8:35 P.M. 


International Law (3) Brewer 

8: IO A.M. 

International Law (3) Brewer 

9:10 A.M. 

Reading Course in Political Theory (3) Kraus 

Tues. and Th :10 P.M. 

Public Policy Formulation and Administra- Johnson 
tion* (3) 

Mon. and Wed., 8:10 P.M. 

W orks sh ор in Public Administration * (3) Johnson 

Tues. г Thurs., 8:10 P.M. 

Seminar: International Law and Relations (3) Brewer 


Mon. and Wed., 8:10 P.M. 


PSYCHOLOGY 


General Psychology X. (3) aldwell, Fox 
The fund 1 prir nciples underlying human beh в. г. Section А: 
Моп , 11:10 A.M. to en. P.M.; section В: Mon., 
Wed 35 to7 P.M 

Appice g Psychology (3) Caldwell 
The applicatio: f ry it ss, industry, medicine, law, 
guidance, education, and 1 Í IO A.M. 


دب 


lucational Psych 3) Hunt 


and group differences, adjustments, and 


relation to education and training 


Child Ps yc hol g^ Fox 
A genetic appr h to the study of the child. Mon., Wed., and Fr 


Hunt 


tyr 
types 


Open on 


mber of students. Hours to be 


r majors in the School of Government, 


1 is prerequisite to all other courses in Psychology. 


129 


156 


193 


» ^r 
495 


The Summer Sessions 


: logical Tests ( 
А survey psychological t 


The Staff 


Y han ent 19 ТОУ ТУРУТ 
E "mt )pments in Psychology 
Cer |n ents are ] 
Eysenck tions, 
te hniqu« Thu I 


held work in agencies pro 


f the Execu 


erences on 


Caldwell 


to pr 


The George Washington University 


Employee Motivation and Morale (3) Mosél 


App ication of the princip! s ol prin ary group functioning z and group- 


N 
> 
Un 


problem ol motivating employees, 


> 1 
а аа 


iman relations. 


Thurs., 8:10 t 


254 Seminar: Gro шр Dynamics (3) Tuthill 
The expe idy of small groups; autocratic and democratic 
c interaction process analysis; Lewin's field-theoretical 
approach to individual and group processes. Mon. and Wed., 8:10 to 
10:00 P.M. 
295 Research in Psychology (arr.) The Staff 
; Hours and crec to be arrange ] 


299 Thesis (3) 'The Staff 


SPECIAL SIX-WEEK SESSION 


227 Seminar: Counseling and Guidance (3) Dreese 
Recent developments an id current problems in vocational, educational, 
and personal gui dan ce in various types of agencies with particular r« 

erence to education. Prerequisite: educational or psychological mea 


urements and Psychology 129 or the equivalent. 10:20 to 11:20 A.M 


RELIGION 


60 History of Religi ons (3) Folkemer 


and Islam; analysis of early development, 


it, life, institutions, and "um. Recent issues and trends 
d. Mon. through Thurs., 11:10 A.M. to 12:15 P.M, 


104 Life and Thought of the [aen Paul (3) Folkemer 
Greek and Hebrew backgrounds of early — tianity, the Roman 


World « ie t century, religi social condi iti n affect ctir 

sprea i it the life rneys of Paul, Paul 

and p \ r the Christian f: the nos of the Paulir ine epistles 
in the New Testament. Mon Thurs., 6:00 to 7:05 P.M. 


ROMANCE LANGUAGES AND LITERATURES 
FRENCH 
The St: i 


mposition, drill i in рг jnunciation, transla 
ialf begins July 20. Section A: 


prose, Second f 

8:10 to 10:00 A.M.; section B: 6:10 to 8:00 P.M. 

The Staff 

n, reading in modern French prose, 

F гет ch civilization. Prerequisite: Е ] 

school French. Second half begins July 20 
A.M.; section B: 6:10 to 8:00 P.M. 


13-4 Second-year French (3- 
IT 


licates that it is the first half of a full-year 


A dagger precec imt irse in 
] half of which 1st be completed before credit is allowed 


, the secon 


T1-2 


S 
دی‎ 

| 
A 


N 


124 


295-96 


299-300 
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SPANISH 


First-year Spanish (3-3) The Staff 
For beginners. Grammar, composition, drill in pronunciatior 
of modern Spanish prose. Second half begins July 20. Section A 
8:10 to 10:00 A.M.; section B: 6:10 to 8:00 P.M. 


reading 


Second-year Spanish (3-3) TI he Staff 
Advanced grammar and composition, re ading of modern Spanish | 4 
oral practice, introduction to Latin American civilization. Pr 
Spanish 1-2 or two years of high school Spanish. Second 
July 20. Section A: 8:10 to 10:00 A.M.; section B: 6:10 to 


RUSSIAN 


First-year Russian (3-3) Bates-Yakobson 
Beginners course in fundamentals of grammar hee punctuation, with 
graded reading; oral drill and written practice. Second half begins 


July 20. 6:10 to 8:00 P.M. 


SOCIOLOGY * 


Introductory Sociology (3) Geisert, Lavell 
The origin and devel f al nature, types of 
groups and social institutions, social processes, social 1 
control. Section A: 9:10 A.M.; section B: Mon., We 
to 7:00 P.M. 


nent of culture, man’s soci 


Introductory Sociology (3) 
The factors producing social change and 
anal lysis of the problems arising fr 
d., 


vidual and family. Mon., We and Fri. 7 


Public Welfare (3) Grady 


The organization and public welfare, federal, state, and local; the c 


of various classes of dependents and methods 1t, personne 
finance, and public relations. Mon., Wed., and Fri., 5:35 to 7:00 Р.М 
Human Migration (3) Geisert 


Factors producing population movements, causes an d consequences of 
international migrations, internal population redistribution, effects of 
selective migration IO: IO A.M. 


Research (arr.) The Staff 


Hours and credit to be arranged. 


Thesis (3-3) The Staff 


tA mei preceding an odd-numbered course indicates that it is the first half of a full-year 
course, the second half of which must be completed before credit is allowed 


* Sociology 


1 is a prerequisite to all other courses, 


Pettit and Stafi 
1 


demic credit, for suc} spc 
Kon 


ican Speec h for Foreign Students Pettit and Stafl 


uctions, without 


ial or grouj 


1с credit, in the 


Leggette and Stafl 


hes; developing confidence 


N 


II 


N 
~ 
~ 
^ 
Й 
JQ 


R » f ther t} n 1 ti ont i } 
Ke eory an practice of interpreting the printed 


Prer isite: Speech 11. Recording fee, $3. 11:10 A.M 


131 Group Discussion and Conference Lead- 


fa 


177-78 Clinical Practice in Speech Therapy 


Case k in remedial speecl Thi е repeated f 1 
tot three credit hours. Prerequi h 175. Hours to ! 
arranged 


'actice in Hearing 


per na 


The Summer Sessions 
STATISTICS 


51 Introduction to Business and 
Economic Statistics (3) 


ciementar 


Mathematics of Finance (3) 


Interest and dis 
ing imor 


u 
} 
t 


ина 
тл 
ehr 
aigebra, 


ont 


The George Washington University 


ZOOLOGY 


Introduction to Zoology (4-4) Mortensen, Hansen 
An introduction to the study of the structure, f ions, and г $ 
of animals, and of the fundamental al princi 
terial fee, $9 for each half. Nine-week term. Zoology 2 begins July 
23 and ends August 24. Lecture—Mon. through Fri., 6:10 Р.м.; lab 
oratory—Mon, through Fri., 7:10 to 10:00 P.M. 


Histology (3) Young 


An introd aton f normal 
organs. Prerequisite: Zoolo г the equivalent. Material fee, $ 
Lecture—Mon. and Wed., 7:10 Р,м.; lal 


` funct 


biOlOg1Càa 


iction to the microscopical anatomy of n 


Eight weeks terr » 7 I 
Mon. and Wed., 8:10 to 10 P.M, and Tues. and Thurs., 7 
9:00 P.M. 
; - TU. 
Research (4) The Staff 


Investigation of special problems. Hours to be arranged 


Thesis (3) 
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OFFICERS AND COMMITTEES 


OF THE UNIVERSITY 


THE BOARD OF TRUSTEES 


The Board of Trustees of the University is composed of the President 
of the University ex officio and the following persons by election: 


1954 


Mrs. Wilbur John Carr; 2300 Wyoming Avenue 

Newell Windom Ellison, A.B., LL.B.; 701 Union Trust Building 

Gilbert Grosvenor, A.M., LL.D., Litt.D., Sc.D.; National Geographic 
Society 

*Brooks Hays, A.B., LL.B., LL.D.; The House Office Building 

Alfred Henry Lawson, LL.B.; Washington Loan and Trust Company 

John Keown McKee; 3010 Forty-fifth Street 

Benjamin Mosby McKelway; The Evening Star Building 

Donald D’Arcy Shepard, LL.B. ; 716 Jackson Place 

Lloyd Bennett Wilson; Willow Spring, Bluemont, Virginia 

*Frank Lloyd Yates, A.B., LL.B.; General Accounting Office 


1955 


John St. Clair Brookes, Jr., A.M., LL.B.; Colorado Building 

Homer Cummings, Ph.B., LL.B., LL.D., L.H.D.; 1625 K Street 

*Watson Davis, B.S. in C.E., C.E.; 1719 N Street 

Robert Vedder Fleming, LL.D.; Riggs National Bank 

Charles Carroll Glover, Jr., A.M., LL.B., LL.D.; Riggs National Bank 

Robert Houghwout Jackson, LL.B., LL.D.; United States Supreme 
Court 

Charles Hook Tompkins, D.Eng.; 907 Sixteenth Street 

James Edwin Webb, A.B.; 218 N. Robinson Street, Oklahoma City, 
Oklahoma 

Alexander Wetmore, Ph.D., Sc.D.; Smithsonian Institution 

*Charles Stanley White, M.D., Sc.D.; 1801 I Street 


1950 


Clarence Aiken Aspinwall; 1140 Fifteenth Street 

Lyman James Briggs, Ph.D., Sc.D., D.Eng., LL.D.; National Bureau of 
Standards 

Henry Parsons Erwin, A.B., Sc.D.: Hibbs Building 

Mrs. Joshua Evans, Jr., A.B., Ed.D.; 3405 Lowell Street 

*Robert Elliott Freer, A.B., LL.M.; 726 Jackson Place 


* Nominated by the alumni 
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xvi The George Washington University 


Ulysses S. Grant, 3d, B.S., Graduate United States Engineers School; 
1135 Twenty-first Street 

John Edgar Hoover, LL.M., LL.D.; United States Department of 
Justice 

Frank Atherton Howard, B.S. in M.E., LL.B,; зо Rockefeller Plaza, 
New York City 

Evan Howell, LL.B.; United States Court of Claims 

*Miss Helen Newman, LL.M.; Library, United States Supreme Court 

Walter Rupert Tuckerman, A.B., LL.B., LL.D.; 5415 Edgemoor Lane, 
Bethesda, Maryland 


——— 


Chairman of the Board of Trustees 
Robert Vedder Fleming 
Secretary of the Board of Trustees 
Henry Parsons Erwin 


Assistant Secretary of the Board of Trustees 


Newell Windom Ellison 


* Nominated by the alumni. 


STANDING COMMITTEES OF THE BOARD 
OF TRUSTEES 


The Chairman of the Board of Trustees and the President of the 
University shall be members ex officio of each of the committees of the 
Board. The President of the University shall be 


Chairman of the 
Executive Committee. 


EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE 
Mr. Ellison, Secretary; Mr. Erwin; Mrs. Evans; Mr. Glover; 
Mr. McKelway; Mr. Tuckerman 
COMMITTEE ON EDUCATIONAL Poricv 
Mr. Wetmore, Chairman; Mr. Grosvenor; Mr. Hoover; 
Mr. Justice Jackson; Dr. White 
COMMITTEE ON ENDOWMENT FUNDS 


Mr. Aspinwall, Chairman; Mrs. Carr; Mr. Cummings; Mr, H 
Mr. Tompkins; Dr. White; Mr. Wilson 


oward; 


COMMITTEE ON FINANCE 
Mr, Erwin, Chairman; Mr. McKee, Vice-chairman; Mr. Aspinwall; 
Mr. Lawson; Mr. Shepard; Mr. Webb 
COMMITTEE ON NOMINATION OF TRUSTEES 
Mr. Ellison, Chairman; Mr. Grosvenor; Mr. Hoover; Mr. McKelway; 
Mr. Yates 
CoMMITTEE ON Honors 


Mr. Grosvenor, Chairman; Mr. Briggs; Mr. Cummings; Mr. G 


lover; 
Mr. Justice Jackson; Mr. Tuckerman 


COMMITTEE ON ALUMNI RELATIONS 


Mr. Davis, Chairman; Mrs. Evans; Mr. Howard; Mr. Webb; 
Mr. Wetmore; Dr. White; Mr. Yates 
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The George Washington University 


COMMITTEE ON University LIBRARIES AND MUSEUMS 
Mr. Briggs, Chairman; Mr. Freer; Miss Newman; Mr. Shepard; 
Mr. Wetmore 
COMMITTEE ON LEGAL AFFAIRS 
Mr. Cummings, Chairman; Mr. Brookes; Mr. Ellison; Mr. Hays; 
Mr. Howell 
COMMITTEE ON BUILDINGS AND LANDS 
Mr. Lawson, Chairman; General Grant, S. cretary; Mr. Glover; 
Mr. Tompkins; Mr. Tuckerman 
COMMITTEE ON PERSONNEL 


Mr. Wilson, Chairman; Mrs. Evans; Mr. McKee; Mr. Tuckerman; 
Mr, Webb 


COMMITTEE ON EXTRA-CURRICULAR ACTIVITIES 
Mr. Brookes, Chairman; Mr. Freer; Mr. Hays; Mr. Howell; 
Mr. McKee 
COMMITTEE ON PUBLIC RELATIONS 


Mr. McKelway, Chairman: Mrs. Carr; Mr. Davis; Mrs. Evans; 
Mr, Freer; General Grant 


OFFICERS OF ADMINISTRATION 


THE UNIVERSITY 


Cloyd Heck Marvin, Ph.D., LL.D., President of the University 

Oswald Symister Colclough, B.S., LL.B., LL.D., Dean of Faculties 

Myrna Pauline Sedgwick, A.B., Administrative Secretary 

Henry William Herzog, B.S., Treasurer 

Harold Griffith Sutton, M.S., Director of Admissions 

Fred Everett Nessell, A.B., Registrar; Secretary of the Faculties 

John Russell Mason, B.S. in L.S., A.M., Librarian: Curator of Art 

Claud Max Farrington, A.M., Director of Activities for Men 

Virginia Randolph Kirkbride, A.M., Director of Activities for Women 

Alan Thomas Deibert, A.M., Adviser to Students from Foreign Coun- 
tries 

Burnice Herman Jarman, A.M., Ed.D., Director of the Summer Sessions 

Daniel LeRay Borden, A.M., M.D., Director of Health Administration 

Ruth Harriet Atwell, A.M., Director of Physical Education for W omen 

Don Carlos Faith, Ph.D., Director of Veterans Education 

Walter Grant Bryte, Jr., B.S., Director of Air Science 

Benjamin Douglass Van Evera, Ph.D., Sc.D., Co 
Activities 


Lawrence Daniel Folkemer, Ph.D., Director of Religious Activities 


ordinator of Scientific 


THE COLLEGES, SCHOOLS, AND DIVISIONS 


Myron Law Koenig, Ph.D., Dean of the Junior College 
Henry Grattan Doyle, A.M., LL.D., Litt.D., Dean of ( 


Jolumbian College 
Robert Whitney Bolwell, Ph.D., Chairman of the Gra luate Council 


Walter Andrew Bloedorn, A.M., M.D., Sc.D.. Dean of the School of 
Medicine; Medical Director of the University Hospital 

John Theodore Fey, LL.B., М.В.А., J.S.D., Acting Dean of the Law 
School; Director of Continuing Legal Education 

Martin Alexande Mason, B.S. in Eng., Ing.-D Dean of the § 
I ngineerina 

Charles Watson Bliven, M.S., Dean of the Sch 0l of Phar 

James Harold Fox, A.M., Ed.D., Dean of the Sch 01 of Education 

Arthur Edw ird Burns, Ph.D., Dean of the 8 hool of Government 

Elmer Louis Kayser, Ph.D., LL.D., Dean of the Dic 
Students; Unix rsity Marshal 

Warren Reed West, Ph.D., Dean of the Division of Special Students 

Mitchell Dreese, Ph.I ы Di in of the Colli ge of Gene ral Studies 


ision of University 
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The George Washington University 


Victor Frederick Ludewig, A.B., B.S., Superintendent of the University 
Hospital 

William Lewis Turner, Ph.D., Assistant Dean of the Junior College 

George Martin Koehl, A.M., Assistant Dean in the Junior College 

Carr Bartleson Lavell, A.M., Assistant Dean in the Junior College 

Calvin Darlington Linton, Ph.D., Assistant Dean of Columbian College 

Carville Dickinson Benson, A.B., LL.B., S.J.D., Assistant Dean of the 
Law School 


Louis Harkey Mayo, B.S., LL.B., Assistant Dean of the Lau Scho 7i 

Joe Lee Jessup, M.B.A., Assistant Dean in the School of Government 

John Francis Latimer, Ph.D., Assistant Dean of the College of General 
Studies 

John Gage Allee, Jr. A.M., Assistant Dean of the Division of Univer 
sity Students 


THE ACADEMIC COUNCIL 


THE UNIVERSITY 


The President of the University, Chairman 
The Dean of Faculties, Vice Chairman 
The Director of Admissions 

The Registrar 

The Librarian 

The Administrative Secretary 


THE GRADUATE COUNCIL 
The Chairman of the Council 
George Winchester Stone, Jr. Donald Stevenson Watson 
THE JUNIOR COLLEGE 


The Dean of the College 
Louis Clark Keating Robert Corbin Vincent 


The Dean of the College 
Paul William Bowman Fred Salisbury Tupper 
THE SCHOOL oF MEDICINE 
The Dean of the School 
Paul Kenneth Smith Angus Maclvor Griffin 
Tue Law SCHOOL 


The Dean of the School 


Carville Dickenson Benson Louis Harkey Mayo 


THE SCHOOL or ENGINEERING 


The Dean of the School 
Charles Edward Greeley 


Carl Hugo Walther 


THE SCHOOL or PHARMACY 
The Dean of the School 
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The George Washington University 


THE SCHOOL or EDUCATION 


The Dean of the School 
Ruth Harriet Atwell Blake Smith Root 


THE SCHOOL or GOVERNMENT 


The Dean of the School 


Richard Norman Owens Jame: Coogan 


Tue COLLEGE or GENERAL STUDIES 


The Dean of the College 


Tue DIVISION or University STUDENTS 


The Dean of the Division 


THE Division or SPECIAL STUDENTS 


The Dean of the Division 


THE Division or Air SCIENCE 


The Director of the Division 


THE SUMMER SESSIONS 


The Director of the Summer Sessions 


STANDING COMMITTEES OF THE FACULTY 


COMMITTEE ON EDUCATIONAL Poricv 


The President of the University, Chairman 
The Dean of Faculties of the University 
The Dean of the Junior College 

The Dean of Columbian College 

The Chairman of the Graduate Council 
The Dean of the School of Medicine 

The Dean of the Law School 

The Dean of the School of Engineering 

The Dean of the School of Pharmacy 

The Dean of the Sc hool of Education 

The Dean of the School of Government 

The Dean of the College of General Studies 
The Dean of the Division of University Students 
The Dean of the Division of Special Students 
The Director of the Summer Sessions 

The Administrative Secretary 


COMMITTEE ON ADMISSION AND ADVANCED STANDING 


Harold Griffith Sutton, Chairman 
Francis Edgar Johnston Carville Dickinson Benson 


COMMITTEE ON LIBRARY 


Warren Reed West, Chairman 
William Thomas Fryer Louis Clark Keating 
Charles Rudolph Naeser Thomas Martin Peery 


COMMITTEE ON PUBLIC CEREMONIES AND ASSEMBLIES 


Elmer Louis Kayser, University Marshal; Chairman 
Frank Mark Weida Ira Bowers Hansen 
urnice Herman Jarman Carl Hugo Walther 
Charles William Cole Fred Everett Nessell 
John Clifford Cosgrove 


COMMITTEE ON RESEARCH 


Robert Whitney Bolwell, Chairman 
Merle Irving Protzman 


Wood ( 


Florence Marie Mears 


гау Angus Maclvor Griffin 
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xxiv The George Washington University H 

CoMMITTEE ON SCHOLARSHIPS 

William Lewis Turner, Chairman 
Burnice Herman Jarman Henry William Herzog 
Virginia Randolph Kirkbride Martin Steele Day 

COMMITTEE ON OFFICE ADMINISTRATIVE POLICY 
Myrna Pauline Sedgwick, Chairman 

Harold Griffith Sutton Henry William Herzog 
Fred Everett Nessell Leonard Walton Vaughan 


COMMITTEE ON INTERCOLLEGIATE ATHLETICS 


Burnice Herman Jarman, Chairman 
Mitchell Dreese Ralph Dale Kennedy 
Claud Max Farrington 


COMMITTEE ON SCHEDULE oF CLASSES 


Samuel Nathaniel Wrenn, Chairman 

Benjamin Carpenter Cruickshanks John Withrow Brewer 
COMMITTEES ON STUDENT RELATK )NSHIPS 
COMMITTEE ON STUDENT LIFE 

Burnice Herman Jarman, Chairman . 
Claude Max Farrington Virginia Randolph Kirkbride 
Muriel Hope McClanahan James Harold Coberly 

Six Student Members 


COMMITTEE ON DraMaTics 


Fred Salisbury Tupper, Chairman 
Donald Chenoweth Kline Lubin Poe Leggette 
Elizabeth Burtner Vera Lillian Mowry 


COMMITTEE ON MUSICAL ORGANIZATIONS 


Chester Elwood Leese, Chairman 
John Russell Mason Gretchen Louisa Rogers 


COMMITTEE ON PUBLICATIONS 


Calvin Darlington Linton, Chairman 
Elbridge Colby Robert Crumpton Willson 
Margaret Davis (Alumna) William Ellenberger (Alumnus) 
Two Student Members 


COMMITTEE on RELIGIOUS LIFE 


Louis Clark Keating, Chairman ; 
George Martin Коеһ] Curtis Edward Tuthill 
Roderic Hollett Davison Fred Everett Nessell 


PAUL BARTSCH, Pu.D., Sc.D. 


Professor Emeritus of Zoology 
RAY SMITH BASSLER, Pu.D., Sc.D. 
Professor Emeritus of Geology 


DANIEL LeRAY BORDEN, A.M., MD. 


Professor Emeritus of Clinical Surgery 


GEORGE BOWDOIN CRAIGHILL, A.B., LL.B. 


Professor Emeritus of Law 


PAUL FREDERICK DICKENS, M.D. 


Professor Emeritus of Clinical Medicine 


FREDERICK MORRIS FEIKER, B.S. ix EE, 
D.Ene. 
Professor Emeritus of Engineering Administration 


ROBERT FISKE GRIGGS, Pu.D. 


Professor Emeritus of Botany 


GILBERT LEWIS HALL, A.B., LL.B. 
Professor Emeritus of Law 


GEORGE BAIN JENKINS, M.D. 


Professor Emeritus of Anatomy 


JOHN WILMER LATIMER, LL.B. 


Professor Emeritus of Law 


COLIN MACKENZIE MACKALL, Pa.D. 


Professor Emeritus of Chemistry 


WILLIAM JOHNSTON MALLORY, A.M., M.D. 


Professor Emeritus of Medicine 


JAMES FARNANDIS MITCHELL, A.B., M.D. 


Professor Emeritus of Clinical Surgery 


WALTER LEWIS Mí ILL, A.B., LL.B., S.J.D 


rofessor Emeritus of Law 


GEORGE BYRON ROTH, A.B., M.D. 
"rofessor Emeritus of Pharmacology 


ALFRED FRANCIS WILLIAM SCHMIDT, A.M 


rofessor Emeritus of Library Science 


EDWARD HENRY SEHRT, Pu.D. 


rofessor Emeritus of German 
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EMERITUS FACULTY 


“Lebanon” 
Lorton, Va. 
6704 sth St. 
1835 I St. 
2803 P St. 


4930 Sedgwick St. 


1255 34th St. 


207 Alden Rd, 


Carnegie, Pa. 
1208 N. Wayne St. 
Arlington, Va. 

5339 42d St. 

14 Newlands St. 
Chevy Chase, Md 

3707 Woodley Rd. 

Lovettsville, Va. 

1344 19th St. 

Valparaiso University 
Valparaiso, Ind. 

3814 T St. 


35 Bryant St. 


2811 35th St. 
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HECTOR GALLOWAY SPAULDING, B.S., LL.B., 1423 Madison St. 
5.Ј.Р. 


Professor Emeritus of Law 


JOHN ALBERT TILLEMA, Рн.р., LL.M., SJ.D. 1903 N. Harvard St. 
Professor Emeritus of Political Science Arlington, Va. 


WILLIAM CABELL VAN VLECK, A.B., LL.B., 4120 Harrison St. 
S.J.D., LL.D. 


Professor Emeritus of Law 


DONNELL BROOKS YOUNG, Рн.р. 7128 Hampden Lane 
Professor Emeritus of Zoology Bethesda, Md. 


THEODORE JUDSON ABERNETHY, B.S., M.D. 
Assistant Clinical Prof fes ssor of Medicine 
GEORGE ABRAHAM, M.S. 


Lecturer in Electrical Engineering 


EDWARD CAMPION ACHESON, PH.D. 


Associate Professor of Finance 


JOHN PLETCH ADAMS, B.S., M.D. 
Assistant Clinical Professor of Orthopedic Surgery 


ERRETT M AL D E r TON, A.B., M.D 
Fry Professor of Ph ) 


JOHN GAGE ALLEE, Jr., A.M. 
Assistant Prof of English; Assistant Dean of 
the Division of University Students 


a hn ALONSO, A.M. 


Associate Professor of Spanish 


LOU LM] ALPERT, B.S., M.D. 
Adjunct Clinical Professor of Medicine 


SEYMOUR ALPERT, A.B., M.D 
Associate Professor of Anesthesiology 
JAMES FRANCIS AMBURY, B.S., M.D. 


Clinical Instructor in Medicine 


NORMAN BRUCE AMES, M.S., E.E., 


Professor of Electrical Engi neering 


HARVEY AMMERMAN, B.S., M.D. 
Clinical Instructor in Neurological Surgery 
ELIZABETH POTTS ANDERSON, Pu.D. 
Assistant Research Professor of Pharmacology 
SPORGE Y FREDERIC K ANDERSON, M S. 
'rofessorial Lecturer in Physical Education 


HARRY FORD ANDERSON, M.D. 
Professor of Dermat« logy and Syphilology 


ROBERT = ANDERSON, M.D 
Clinical Instructor in Pediatrics 


essor 


LL.B, 


Ep.D. 


of the University 


THE FACULTY AND STAFF OF INSTRUCTION * 


1 Ave. 


Cumberlanc 


, Md. 
nan St. NE 


515 


Somerset 


$124 45th St. 
1323 20th St. S 
Arlington, Va. 
2120 16th St 
902 S. Glebe Rd. 
Arlington, Va. 


8 Westwood Dr. 
Westmoreland Hills, Md. 


2 Rhode Island Ave. 


3109 Varnum St. 
Mt. Rainier, Md 


115 Lynnmore Dr 
Silver Spring, Md 


1717 Poplar Lane 


3523 Valley Dr 
Alexandria, Va 


the Dear 
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WILLIAM STATON ANDERSON, A.B., M.D. 


Clinical Professor of Pediatrics 


GROVER LAMARR ANGEL, A.M, Ep.D. 
Lecturer in Education 


WALTER LOUIS ASLING, A.M. 


Associate in Physics 

RUTH HARRIET ATWELL, A.M. 
Professor of Physical Education for Women; 
Director of Women's Athletics 

FRANK SOLOMON BACON, B.S., M.D. 


Associate in Medicine 


ALFRED JOHN BAER, A.B. M.D 
Clinical Instructor in Medicine 


WILLIAM ELDRIDGE BAGEANT, M.D. 


Clinical Instructor in Anesthesiology 


JENNINGS BAILEY, Jr., A.B., LLB. 


Professorial Lecturer in Law 


WILLIAM OTIS BAILEY, Jr., M.D. 
Clinical Instructor in Medicine 


DAVID WILLIAM BAKER, MS. 


Lecturer in Mechanical Engineering 


WILLIAM BALWANZ, B.E.E., M.S. ix E.E, 


Lecturer in Electrical Engineering 


CLARENCE EDWARD BARDSLEY, C.E., Sc.D. 
Professorial Lecturer in Mechanical Engineering 


GORDON BARNEWALL, M.B.A. 


Assistant Professor of Business Administration 


ROBERT HENRY BARTER, B.S., M.D. 
Associate Professor of Obstetrics and 
Gynecology 


JEANNE CECILE BATEMAN, A.B., M.D. 
Clinical Instructor in Medicine 


HARRY CLARK BATES, B.S., M.D. 


Clinical Instructor in Medicine 
EMIL HERBERT BAUERSFELD, A.B., M.D. 
Clinical Instructor in Medicine 


ZOLTAN BAY, Рн. 
Research Professor of Physics 


RALPH GREGORY BEACHLEY, M.D., Dr. P.H. 


Adjunct Professor of Public Health Practice 
JAMES GWAVAS BECKERLEY, Pu.D 


Professorial Lecturer in Physics 


The George Washington University 


1901 Wyoming Ave. 

9205 Glenville Rd. 
Silver Spring, Md. 

2638 N. Florida St. 


Arlington, Va. 


4268 N. Vacation Lane 
Arlington, Va. 


4828 Rodman St. 
2713 Wisconsin Ave. 
3754 Jocelyn St. 
5 Grafton St. 

Chevy Chase, Md. 
Leesburg, Va. 
3914 Kincaid Terrace 


Kensington, Md. 


106 Dale Dr. 
Alexandria, Va. 


4516 Harling Lane 
Bethesda, Md. 


2737 N. 11th St. 
Arlington, Va. 


3647 Minnesota Ave. SE. 


1229 37th St. 


$921 Brook Dr. 
Falls Church, Va. 


4353 Warren St. 


8от S. 24th St. 
Arlington, Va. 

3119 17th St. N. 
Arlington, Va 

R.F.D. 2, Box 90 


Upper Marlboro, Md 


Staff of Instruction 


VIRGINIA PATTERSON BEELAR, A.B., мр, 
Clinical Instructor in Medicine 

JOSEPH BEINSTEIN, A.B., M.D. 
Associate in Medicine 


CLINCH HEYWARD BELSER, A.M., LL.B. 
Lecturer in Law 


RUTH BOSCHWITZ BENEDICT, A.B., M.D. 
Clinical Instructor in Medicine 
CLAUDIUS EDMUND BENNETT, E.E, 
Lecturer in Electrical Engineering 
CARVILLE DICKINSON BENSON, A.B., LL.B. 
SJ.D. 
Professor of Law; Assistant Dean of the Law 
School 
CARL BERG, M.D. 
Assistant Clinical Professor of Orthopedic Surgery 
ROBERT WILLIAM BERLINER, B.S., M.D. 


Professorial Lecturer in Medicine 


SIDNEY BERMAN, B.S., MD. 
Assistant Clinical Professor of Psychiatry 


BERNARD BERNSTEIN, B.S., B.M.E, 
Lecturer in Mechanical Engineering 


SOLOMON RODNEY BERSACK, B.S., M.D. 


Assistant Clinical Professor of Radiology 


SAMUEL PAUL BESSMAN, M.D. 


Assistant Clinical Professor of Pediatrics 
LEE SHEWARD BIELSKI, A.M. 

Assistant Professor of Speech 
ROLAND ESSIG BIEREN, M.D. 

Clinical Instructor in Obstetrics and Gynecology 
CATHARINE BIRCH, A.B., M.D. 


“nical Instructor in Otolaryngology 


CHARLES EDWARD BISH, A.M. Е.Р. 
Professorial Lecturer in Education 

EMILIE ANNABELLE BLACK, B.S., M.D. 
stinical Instructor in Pediatrics 

BRIAN BLADES, A.B., M.D. 


7 - 
rojessor of Surgery 


JOHN JOSEPH BLASKO, B.S., M.D. 
Clinical Instructor in Psychiatry 
CHARLES WATSON BLIVEN, M.S. 
rofessor of Pharmacy; Dean of the School of 
Pharmacy 


5047 Sedgwick St. 


4010 Lorraine Ave. 
Falls Church, Va. 
6510 Ridgewood Ave. 

Chevy Chase, Md. 


4935 Massachusetts Ave 
2007 Klingle Rd. 


3176 18th St. N. 
Arlington, Va. 


3805 Kanawha St. 


4317 Elm St. 
Chevy Chase, Md. 


2723 Connecticut Ave. 


1027 Ruatan St. 
Silver Spring, Md. 


2702 Wisconsin Ауе. 


1607 N. Springwood Dr. 
Silver Spring, Md. 
1569 Mt. Eagle Pl. 
Alexandria, Va. 
1115 Aronow Dr. 
Falls Church, Va. 
3032 R St. 


14 Duvall Dr. 
Westmoreland Hills, Md. 
532 Maple Ridge Rd. 
Jethesda, Md. 
iarle St. 
oreland Hills 
d Ave. 
sville, Md. 


, Md. 


The George Washington University 


WALTER ANDREW BLOEDORN, AM. M.D, 


Sc.D. 
Professor of Medicine; Dean of the School of 
Medicine; Medical Director of the University 

Hospital 


LESTER SYLVAN BLUMENTHAL, A.B. M.D, 
M.S. Іх Mz». 


Clinical Instructor in Medicine 


HAROLD JEROME BOBYS, A.B., C.P. A. 
Professorial Lecturer in Accounting 


ROBERT WHITNEY BOLWELL, Рн.р. 
Professor of American Literature; Chairman of 
the Graduate Council 


DANIEL LeRAY BORDEN, A.M. MD. 
Director of Health Administration; University 
Surgeon 


PAUL WILLIAM BOWMAN, Рн.р. 
Professor of Biology 


JAMES IRVING BOYD, M.D., MS. 


Lecturer in Medicine 


ORTON WELLS BOYD, A.M., C.P.A 


Professorial Lecturer in Accounting 


THOMAS BRADLEY, A.B., M.D. 


Clinical Instructor in Surgery 


LUTHER WELDON BRADY, Jr., A.B., МР. 
Associate in Radiology 


RALPH BRADY, B.S. ix E.E. 


Lecturer in Electrical Engineering 


‘JOHN WITHROW BREWER, PH.D 


Professor of International Law 


CRENSHAW DOUGLAS BRIGGS, B S., M.D. 


Clinical Instructor in Surgery 


ALBERT SEYMOUR BRIGHT, M.D 
Clinical Instructor in Obstetrics and Gynecology 


ALFRED BRIGULIO, M.D. 
Associate in Medicine; Associate U niversity 
Physician 
FOREST CARLYLE BRIM ACOMBE, M.B.A 
Professorial Lecturer in Accounting 


BERNARD BERYL BRODIE, Pu.D. 


Professorial Lecturer in Pharm icology 


* On sabbatical leave spring term 1951-54 


4617 Hawthorne Lane 


1601 Argonne PI. 


4106 Oakridge Lane 
Chevy Chase, Md. 


Southport 
Silver Spring, Md 


1835 I St. 


3114 Sth St. N. 
Arlington, Va. 


8200 Marlboro Pike SE. 
610 Rolling Rd. 
Chevy Chase, Md. 


1633 29th St. 


5406 Glenwood Rd. 
Jethesda, Md. 


409 B St. NE. 

4421 Q St. 

2613 Dumbarton Ave. 
1726 I St. 


1829 Upshur St. 


8307 16th St 
Silver Spring, Md 
National Institutes of 
Health 
Jethesda, Md. 


Staff of Instruction 


— F RE DERICK BROUGHE R, A.M, Ep.D. 
Pre rial Lecturer in Educati 
BROOKS GIDEON BROWN, , M.D. 


Clinical Instructor in Surg Tip 


HALLA BROWN, M.D. 
Associate in Medicine 


К, \DFORD BROWN, M.D. 


Clinical Professor of Obstetrics and Gynecology 


THOMAS BENJAMIN BROWN, Px.D. 


Professor of Physic $ 


THOMAS McP. HERSON BROWN, A.B., M.D. 


Professor of Medicine 


ROGER JAMES BROWNE, B.S. 
MAJOR GENERAL, UNITED STATES Ai Force 
Professorial Lecturer in Business Administration 


WALTER GRANT BRYTE, Jr., B.S. 
COLONEL, Unrrep STATES Am Force 
Professor of Air Science and Tactics; Director 
of Air Scienc ё 


JOSEPHINE JORDAN BUCHAN AN, A.M. M.D. 
Assistant Clinical Professor of Physical Medicine 
and Rehabilitation 


JAMES LEONARD BUCKLER, A.M. 


Professorial Lecturer in Accounting 


CLARENCE BUNGE, B.S. M.D. 
Clinical Instructor in Psychiatry 


JOHN PATRICK BURKE, A В., 


Associate Professor of Law 


ARTHU R EDWARD BURNS, Ez. р, 
-rofessor of Economics; Dean of the School 
0f Government 


JAME S THEODORE BURNS, M.D. 
mical Instructor in Medicine 
EL IZABE TH BURTNER, A.M. 
ate Professor of Physical Education for 
Won 


P ART WILLIAM BUSH, B.S., M.D. 


al Instructor in Medicine 


eow ARD ALE 6 К CAFRITZ, M.D. 
ociate in Sur, 


У "t LC AL ABRISI, A.M. 


г Prof fessor of Ana tomy 


LL.B. 


* On Шен of absence rot: “4 


5804 11th St. N. 
Arlington, Va. 


1524 East West Hwy. 
Silver Spring, Md. 


3304 Idaho Ave. 
3514 Williamsburg Lane 
2810 23d St. N. 


Arlington, Va. 


814 26th РІ. S. 
Arlington, Va. 


4017 23d St. N. 
Arlington, Va. 


3122 Ordway St. 


2873 S. Buchanan St. 
Fairlington, Va. 


2618 N. Quantico St. 
Arlington, V a. 


728 L St. 
6027 Ridge Dr. 


5031 Overlook Rd. 


1007 Highland Dr. 
Silver Spring, Md. 


1514 17th St. 


1315 N. Ode St. 
Arlington, Va. 


1835 I St. 


257 N. Thomas St. 
Arlington, Va 


хххїї 


The George Washington University 


WILLARD EDMUND CALDWELL, PH.D. 


Associate Professor of Psychology 

WILLIAM HAROLD CALLAHAN, A.M. 
Associate in Speech 

ROBERT DALE CAMPBELL, Pz.D. 
Professor of Geography 

*JOHN EDWARD CANTLON, Pu.D. 


Associate Professor of Botany 


RALPH JOHN CARBO, Jr., A.B., M.D. 
Clinical Instructor in Ophthalmology 
PIERRE EMMANUEL CARLO, PH.D. 
Assistant Professor of Pharmacology 
RICHARD BERNARD CASTELL, A.B., M.D. 


Associate in Medicine; Associate University 
Physician 
WILLIAM PAXSON CHALFANT, Jr., M.D. 
Associate in Ophthalmology 
FREDERIC DUNBAR CHAPMAN, A.B. MD, 
C.M 


Clinical Instructor in Medicine 
WALTER LYNN CHENEY, Рн.р. 
Professor of Physics 
PAUL СНОРОЕЕ, A.B., MD. 


Associate in Neurology 


ROGER MORRISON CHOISSER, B.S., M.D. 


Professor of Pathology 


MILO FREDERICK CHRISTIANSEN, BS., 
M.R 


Professorial Lecturer in Physical Education 
HAROLD WILLIAM CLARK, Jr., Рн.р., 
Associate in Biochemistry 
HUGH GAMBEL CLARK, A.B. MD 
Clinical Instructor in Pediatrics 
ROBERT CLAYTON, PH.D. 
Assistant Professor ‹ f Biochemistr 


CARL WILLIAM CLEWLOW, AM 


Professorial Lecturer in Business Administration 


WILLIAM GRAHAM CLUBB, A.M 
Assistant Professor of French 

CHARLES SEYMOUR COAKLEY, M.D 
Professor of Anesthesiology 

ROBERT NORWOOD COALE, B.S., M.D 


Clinical Instructor in Medicine 


*On leave of absence 1953 $4 


2000 F St. 

4700 Connecticut Ave 

1201 $. Barton St. 
Arlington, Va. 

1006 Barnaby Terrace SE. 

3901 Argyle Terrace 

2027 Hillyer Pl. 


Mayflower Hotel 


1228 16th St, 


1614 44th St. 


3509 McKinley St. 
4704 Blagden Terrace 
4645 Hawthorne Lane 


3239 Beech St. 


4793 Williamsburg Blvd 
Arlington, Va. 


707 Jeffer Ave 
Falls Church, V 

469 М.Т mas S 
Arlington, Va 

5175 Wa 5 

57 7 Wi Ave 
Chevy Chase, Md 
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JAMES HAROL р: COBERLY, Px.D. 


Associate Professor of American Literature 


LAURENCE LEE COCKERILLE, M.D. 
Assistant Clinical Professor of Obstetrics 
and Gynecology 


MAYNARD IRVING COHEN, А.В. M.D. 
Associate in Pediatrics 


SHERMAN COHEN, A.B., LL.B., LL.M. 


Lecturer in Business Administration 


ROY COLBERT, B.S. ix M.E. 
Professorial Lecturer on Engineering 
Administration 


ELBRIDGE COLBY, Рн.р. 
Professor of Journalism 
OSWALD SYMISTER COLCOUGH, B.S., 
LL.B., LL.D, 


Professor of Law; Dean of Faculties 


CHARLES WILLIAM COLE, PH.D. 


Professor of American Literature 


ALLAN BE RTRAM COLEMAN, M.D. 


Associate in Pediatrics 


MARY ELLEN — n A.M. 
Lecturer in Educati » Director, Reading Clinic 


CHARLES SAGER COLLIER, A.B., LL.B. S.J.D. 


Profess sor of Law 


MARY LOUISE an S, A.M. 
Lecturer in Educatic 
GERHARD COLM, Da. RER. POL. 
Professori al Lecturer in Economi 
PETER DIACOUMIS COMANDU RAS, B.S., 
M.D., M.S. rx Mr». 
Associa ite Cl inical Professor of Medicine 


JORFEEH FRANCIS CONLON, D.D.S 

clinical Instructor in Denti l Surgery 
JAMES COOGAN, Pu.D 

Assistant Professor of Economii 
ROBERT CARTER COOK 

-¢Cturer on Genetics 
FRANKLIN DERO СОК e M.S 

nstructor in Hos pite al Pharma 
ROBERT Mc KINNEY COOPER, Pu.M., J.D 


Associ tate Professor of Lau 


VIRG IL HEATH CORNELL, M.D., DrPH 


Professor f Pathology 


1819 G St. 


4709 49th St. 


4560 Indian Rock Terrace 


25 Grafton St. 


Chevy Chase, Md. 


2747 Ordway St. 


1433 Whittier St. 


2107 Suitland Terrace SE. 


212 Rosemary St. 


Chevy Chase, Md. 


401 Cambridge Rd. 
Alexandria, Va. 


3 Overhill Rd, 


Falls Church, Va. 
4427 S. Four Mile Ru 


Arlington, Va. 


4708 Cortland Rd 


Chevy Chase, Md 


oo I St 


1507 M St. 


313 N 


cust Rd 


Piedmont St 
POR 


n Dr 
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The George Washington University 


IVOR CORNMAN, Рн.р. 

Assistant Research Professor of Anatomy 
IRENE CORNWELL, PH.D. 

Professor of French 
HAROLD CORSON, M.D. 

Associate in Psychiatry 
ERNEST COTLOVE, B.S., M.D. 
Associate (Research) in Medicine 


RONALD ATMORE COX, A.B., M.D. 
Professor of Ophthalmology; Associa ite 
University Physician 


CAMILLE JACOB C R AIG, A.M. 
Associate in Physical Education for Women 
LOUIS ALECK CRAIG, Јк., А.В., M.D. 


Clinical Instructor in Medicine 


*NORRIS INGERSOLL CRANDALL, 


Professor of Art 


GEORGE WILLIAM CRESWELL, A.B., M.D. 
Assistant Clinical Professor of Dermatology and 
Syphilology 


JEREMIAH KEITH CROMER, M.D. 
Associate in Obstetrics and Gynecology 
BENJAMIN CARPENTER CRUICKSHANKS, 
BS. m ME. 


Professor of Mechanical Engineering 


LEON RICHARD CULBERTSON, B.S., M.D. 


Associate in Urology 


ROGER ALLEN CUNNINGHAM, B.S., 
Assistant Professor of Law 


WILLIAM GREEN CUSHARD, M.D, 


Associate in Psychiatry 


M.Arcu. 


LL.B. 


— aa ANKLIN CUSTARD, B.S. ix Exc., 


4; е in Physics 


JOHN JOSEPH CZYZAK, AM., 


Lecturer in Law 


JOSEPH DACH, LL.D., LLB. 


Lecturer in Law 


ABRAHAM WOLFF E DANISH, A.B., M.D. 
Clinical Instructor in Medicine 


HENRY LAURAN DARNER, A.B., MD. 
Clinical Professor of Obstetrics and Gynecology 
EDWARD FRENCH DAVIS, M.S 


Associate i in Mechanical Engineering 


LL.B. 


* On sabbatical 1 leave fall term 1953-54 


1335 H St. 
2126 Connecticut Ave. 


2004 N. Randolph St. 
Arlington, Va. 


10302 Warner Ave. 


Kensington, Md. 
4408 Edmunds St. 
1330 30th St. 
3133 Connecticut Ave. 
268 Madison Lane 


Alexandria, Va. 
1630 Jonquil St. 


3036 Cambridge PI. 


5733 4th St. 


1801 K St. 


3721 Lyons Lane 


Alexandria, Va. 


703 E. Leland St. 
Chevy Chase, Md. 


618 2oth St. S. 
Arlington, Va. 

2844 S. Abingdon St 
Arlington, Va, 

2500 Q St. 

401 Ridge Rd. SE. 

soot Glenbrook Rd. 


2262 N. Wakefield St. 
Arlington, Va. 


WILLIAM COLUMBUS DAVIS, PH.D. 
Professorial Lecturer on Latin American History 


WILLIAM JOSEPH GRAHAM DAVIS, A.B., 
M.D. 
Associate in Ophthalmology 


JAMES FORRESTER DAVISON, A.B., LL.B., 
LL.M, S.J.D. 


Professor of Law 
*RODERIC HOLLETT DAVISON, Рн.Р. 
Associate Professor of European History 
MARTIN STEELE DAY, Pu.D. 


Assistant Professor of English 


ROBERT DAY, A.B. M.D. 
Clinical Instructor in Ophthalmology 


BENJAMIN FRANKLIN DEAN, Jr., M.S., M.D. 


Assistant Clinical Professor of Surgery 
VINCENT JAMES DeANGELIS, B.S. 1х P.E., 
A.M. iN Ep. 
Assistant Professor of Physical Education for 
Men 
ALAN THOMAS DEIBERT, A.M. 


Professor of Romance Languages; Adviser t 
Students from Foreign Countries 


HERBERT HAROLD DIAM( IND, M.D 
clinical Instructor in Pediatrics 
WILLIAM WEBSTER DIEHL, Рн.Р. 


Adjunct Professor of Mycology 


JAMES CARLTON DOCKERAY, Pu.D. 
Professorial Lecturer in Business Administration 
SAMUEL MAYER DODEK, A.M., M.D. 
Assistant Clinical Professor of Obstetrics and 
Gynecology 
CHARLOTTE PATRICIA DONLAN, A.B., M.D. 
Assistant Clinical Professor of Radiology 


HENRY GRATTAN DOYLE, A.M, LL.D., 
Lrrr.D. 
rofessor of Romance Languages; Dean of 
Columbian College 
MITCHELL DREESE, Рн.р. 
"rofessor of Educational Psychology; Dean of the 
College of General Studies 


JOSEPH PATRICK DRISCOLL, A.B., LL.B. 


-ecturer in Lato 


" 
On leave of absence 1953-54 
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804 S. Arlington Mill Dr. 
Arlington, Va. 


927 17th St. 
49 Observatory Circle 


3513 Quebec St 
5000 42d Ave 
Hyattsville, Md. 


1107 Rockville Pike 
Rockville, Md. 


3221 Patterson St 


2406 N. George Mason Dr 
Arlington, Va. 


2124 I St 


7416 Alaska Ave. 


1512 N. McKinley Rd 


Arlington, Va. 


4120 Woodberry St 


University Park, Md 


2930 Woodland Dr 
2025 I St 
$500 33d St 


4136 41st St. N 
Arlington, Va 


619 22d St. 
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The George Washington University 


JOHN WILLIAM DuCHEZ, M.D. 
Clinical Instructor in Medicine 


- AN ANDREWS DUN, A.B., M.D. 


inical Instructor in Anatomy 


ROBE RT EDWARD puP RE Y, B.S., M.D 


Clinical Instructor in Ophthalmology 


JAMES ALBERT DUSBABEK, M.D 


A ciate т 0} tetri and Gynec logy 


ie oe McGU ware Jord! AL, M D. 
СІ al Profes f Psych 


"T" EAGLE, AB MD 
Professorial Lecturer in Medicine 


WIL F RED WALTER EASTMAN, B 
tical Instructor in Anatomy 


HENRY DUNLOP ECKER, B.S., M.D. 


Associate in Medicine 


DAVID E DEN, A.B., M.D. 
Clinical Instructor in Psychiatry 


JUSTIN LINCOLN EDGERTON, A.B., 


Professorial l Lecturer in Law 
FRANKLIN JOHN EHLERT 


Lecturer in Journalism 


JULIUS ROBERT EPSTE IN, M.D 


Clinical Instructor in Obstetrics and Gy 


CL d TON BERNARD ETHRIDGE, 
Cl 1 Professor of Medicine 


JOHN McCALLUM EVANS, A.B., M.D. 
Associate Clinical Professor of Medicine 


RAYMOND PUGH EYMAN, C.F 


A ciate Profe r Civil Engineer 


WALTER M РДЕКТЕК, АВ 
Assistant Prof of Ei mics 


Pe ee DaD 
Associate Professor of Ed | 
Director f Veteran Educatic n 


MAX FARRINGTON, A.M 
Director of Activities for Men 


JOSEPH FRANCIS FAZEKAS, B.S., M. 
Adjunct Clinical Professor of Medicine 


HENRY LEON FEFFER, AB, MD 
C l Instructor in Orthopedic Sur 


Chevy Chase, Md 


1211 1 

С! ( е, Ма 
9 iar Pk 
I N 


1812 roth St 


14 Wo I en Blvd 
Bet M 
I St I 
S S M 
втер 
Н M 


Staff of Instruction 


JAMES JOSEPH FEFFER, A.B., M.D. 
Assistant Clinical Professor of Medicine 
RICHARD LEE FENTON, B.M.E. 
Lecturer in Mechanical Engineering 
EDWARD EGNER FERGUSON, M.D 
Associate in Urology 
JOHN THEODORE FEY, LL.B., M.B.A.. J.S.D 
sociate Professor of Law; Acting Dean of the 
Law School; Director of Continuing Legal 


Education 


HE NRY phe Jr, M.D. 


Professo l Lecturer in Medicine 


EUGENE FIELDS, B.S., CP.CU. 
Projessorial Lecturer on Insurance 


RET DAVID эс ‘HER, M.D. 
ant Cl l Pr sor of Офо! ngology 


DeWITT FISHER, A.M 
ociate in Physics 
LAWRENCE DANIEL FOI KEMER, Pu.D 


' Professor of Religion; Director of 
Religis us Activitic 


THEODORE CL FERONT CHEN FONG, M.D 
ciate in Der i Syphi 


лу АЫ, PEACE FOOTER, A.B., M.D 
ü l Instructor in Obste 'trics and Gynecology 


BERNARI ) HAYMAN FOX, Pu.D. 


istant Professor of Psycho logy 


AMES HAROLD FOX, A.M, Еър, 
sor of Education; Dean of the School of 
Educ, ation 


CARSON GRAY FRAILEY, AB » LLB 


«Cturer on Pharmaceutical La 


MAI RICE FRANKS, AB. M.D 
Clinical Instructor in Medicine 


C LARENCE KENDALL FRASER, Pa.B., М.р 
Associate in Obstetrics and Gyn 


VAL ГЕК FREEMAN, Pu.D., MI 


l'ofessor of Neurol: 


ADOLPH FRIEDMAN, A.B., M.D 


«атса! Instructor in M, dicine 
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1711 Rhode Island Avc 
1118 Meurilee Lane 
Silver Spring, Md 
1801 I St. 
3830 39th St 
Vete ar 
Ce 
Marti W.V 
9 8 Sene M I nc 
Bethesda, Md 
737 De e Pl 
275 8 
A rlir 
sH d Ave 
Bethe Md 
1630 Kalmia Rd 
6683 32d P 
712 Crawford Dr. 
Rockv Md 
$56 N. Upland S 
Arlington, Va 
5047 Gic k Te ce 
1105 Trenton Рі. SE. 
4501 I n Ave 
45 Kennedy St. NE 


xxxviii The George Washington University 


JOSEPH MARSHALL FRIEDMAN, A.B., M.D. 


Clinical Instructor in Obstetrics and Gynecology 


WILLIAM THOMAS FRYER, A.B., LL.B., J.D. 


Professor of Law 


MARVIN FUCHS, B.S., M.D. 


Clinical Instructor in Medicine 


RALPH EDWARD FUHRMAN, B.S. 1х C.E, 


M.S. х Enc. 


Lecturer in Civil Engineering 


GEORGE GAMOW, Рнүзїсв D. 


Professor of Theoretical Physics 


JAMES QUINCY GANT, Jr., M.S., M.D. 


Associate in Dermatology and Syphilology 


CHARLES EDWARD GAUSS, Mus.B., PH.D 


Elton Professor of Philosophy 


HAROLD LORAN GEISERT, Рн.Р. 


Professor of Sociology 


LEON GERBER, M.D. 


Clinical Instructor in Surgery 


WALTER HENRY GERWIG, Jr., A.B., M.D. 


Assistant Clinical Professor of Surgery 


WILLIAM TRAVIS GIBB, Jr., A.B., M.D 


Assistant Clinical Professor of Medicine 


SAM THOMPSON GIBSON, B.S., M.D 


Associate in Medicine 


EUGENE SOLOMEN GLADSDEN, B.S., M.D 


Clinical Instructor in Medicine 


FRANCIS JEROME GLEASON, 


Master SERGEANT, Unrrep States Arr Force 
Instructor in Air Science and Tactics 


ARAM GLORIG, Jr., M.D. 


7 7 


Clinical Instructor in Otolaryngology 


JOHN CLIFFORD GOFF, B.M.E 


Associate in Mechanical Engineering 


REUBEN GOODMAN, MLD. 


Clinical Instructor in Dermatology and 


Syp hilology 


‘HELEN BARTON GOODWIN, AM. 


Lecturer in Education 


WILLIAM HERBERT GOSSARD, A.B.. 


M.S. ix E.E 


Lecturer in Electrical Engineering 


* On leave of absence 1953-54 


1730 [St 
7007 ( end R 
Betl a, Md 


Rock Creek H Md 
s803 Ann ton R 
Bethesda, Md 
$917 14th 5 
540 S n Ave. SI 
200 E. I Spring D 
Silver Of g, Md 
1007 Copley Lan« 
Silver S ‚ Md 
1746 К S 
124 I nappic 


ERNEST ALVA GOULD, B.S., M.D. 
Clinical Instructor in Surgery 

FRANCIS REDDY GRADY, M.S. 
Lecturer in Sociology 


WOOD GRAY, Pu.D. 


Professor of American History 


SALVATORE JOSEPH GRECO, PH.D. 


Associate Professor of Pharmacy 


CHARLES EDWARD GREELEY, B.S. ix M.E. 
Associate Professor of Mechanical Engineering 

ROBERT MILTON GREENBERG, A.B., M.D. 
Clinical Instructor in Psychiatry 

KATHERINE VIRGINIA GREENE, A.M. 
Instructor in Physiology 

BRUCE DOUGLAS GREENSHIELDS, C.E., 


Рн.р, 
Professor of Civil Engineering 


MONTE ARNOLD GREER, A.B., M.D. 


Associate in Medicine 


ANGUS MacIVOR GRIFFIN, Pu.D. 
Professor of Bacteriology 


WILLIAN LESTER GRIFFIN, A.B., LL.B. 
L.M. 


Lecturer in Law 


ROBERT HENRY GROH, B.S., M.D. 
Assistant Clinical Professor of Neurology 


MABEL HARLAKENDEN GROSVENOR, A.B., 
M.D. 
Assistant Clinical Professor of Pediatrics 


MILTON GUSACK, А.В. MD. 
Clinical Instructor in Medicine 
FRED LATIMER HADSEL, Pu.D. 
rojessorial Lecturer in Political Science 


HARVEY PORTER HALL, A.M. 


-ecturer in Political Science 


CHARLES ROBERT LEE HALLEY, A.B. MD. 


Clinical Professor of Medicine 
RAY LaFOREST HAMON, Pu.D. 
rofessorial Lecturer in Education 
RAYMOND GEORGE HANKEN, B.S. ix P.E. 
А.М. iN Ep. 
Associate Professor of Physical Education for Men 
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IRA BOWERS HANSEN, Pu.D. 
Professor of Zoology 


BERNARD LAURISTON HARDIN, Jr. 
M.D. 
Associate 


JAMES WILLARD HARKNESS, B.S., 


Assistant Professor of Chemistry 
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ROBERT EARL HARPER, A.B. . 
Lecturer in Journalism (Public Relations) 


JEROME BLAINE HARRELL, M.D. 
Assistant Clinical Professor of Surgery 

FOREST KLAIRE HARRIS, Pu.D. 
Professorial Lecturer in Electrical Eng 

HELEN TAYLOR HARRIS, A.M. 
Associate in Physical Education for Women 


LOUIS JAMES HARRIS, A.B., LL.B., S.J.D., 
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Lecturer in Law 


CLARENCE RICHARD HARTMAN, A.B., M.D. 


Assistant Clinical Professor of Medicine 


THOMAS LEES HARTMAN, A.M., M.D 


Clinical Instructor in Medicine 


RICHARD CATLIN HASKETT, Pu.D. 


Assistant Professor of American History 


LAWRENCE GEORGE HAUCK, AB. 
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A ant Clinical Professor f Medicine 
PHILIP INGRAM HERZBRI A.B 
Instructor in English Ci tion 


HENRY WILLIAM HERZOG, B.S 


réasurer 


ELIZABETH HARMAN HILL, M.D. 


Instructor in Medicine 


CLAYTON HOWARD HIXSON, M.D 


Associate in Obstetrics and Gynecology 
LEROY EDWARD HOECK, M.D 
Adjunct Clinical Professor of Pediatrics 


RUSSELL , KUHNER HOLLINGSWORTH, M.S, 
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EUGENE INGOLD, B.S. 
Lecturer in Journalism 

VINCENT MICHAEL IOVINE, B.S., M.D 
Assistant Clinical Professor of Surgery 

GEORGE WASHINGTON IRVING, Jr., PH.D 
Professorial Lecturer on Protein 

NORMAN HARRY ISAACSON, A.B., M.D 
Clinical Instructor in Surgery 

MARGARET IVES, Pu.D. 
Lecturer in Psychology 


CAROLINE JACKSON, A.M., M.D 


Clinical Instructor in Obstetrics and Gynecology 


JOHN WINGFIELD JACKSON, B.S., LL.B 


Adjunct Professor of Lau 


*RICHARD LEE JACKSON, M.D. 
Clinical Instructor in Surgery 

DOROTHY STEINLE JAEGER-LEE, M.D 
Assistant Clinical Professor of Pediatrics 

BURNICE HERMAN JARMAN, A.M, Ер.р 
Professor of Education; Director of the Summer 


Sessions 


WILLIAM DABNEY JARMAN, B.S., M.D 
Associate in Urology 


GEORGE JASZI, PH.D. 


Lecturer in Economics 


WILLIAM HERNDON JENKINS, M.D 
Clinical Professor of Otolaryngology 

JOE LEE JESSUP, M.B.A. 
Professor of Business Administration; Assistant 
Dean in the School of Government 


ARLIN REX JOHNSON, PH.D 
Professor of Public Administration 
AUGUSTUS CLARK JOHNSON, A.M 
Lecturer in Business Administration 
EVERETT HERSCHEL JOHNSON, PH.D 
Professor of Statistics 


HOWARD ODIN JOHNSON, AM. E».D 
Lecturer in. Education 


JOSEPH BUEOL JOHNSON, A.M., Eo.D. 


Lecturer in. Education 
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FRANCIS EDGAR JOHNSTON, Pu.D. 


Professor of Mathematics 


WILLIAM CRANE JOHNSTONE, Jr, PH.D. 


Professorial Lecturer in Political Science 
BENJAMIN CALLOWAY JONES, Jr., A.B. 
M.D. 
Associate in Medicine 


CHARLES WILSON JONES, A.B., M.D. 


Clinical Instructor in Medicine 


ERNEST McCLAIN JONES, B.BA., LL.B. 


Assistant Professor of Law 


RUTH ELSIE JONES, A.M. 
Assistant Professor of English Composition 
KENNETH CASPER KATES, Pu.D. 
Professorial Lecturer in Zoology 


SOL KATZ, B.S., M.D. 


Adjunct Clinical Professor of Medicine 


SOLOMON KATZENELBOGEN, M.D. 


Clinical Professor of Psychiatry 
MORTON SELWYN KAUFMAN, A.B., M.D. 

Clinical Instructor in Ol stetrics and Gynecology 
JOHN KAYE, M.S. ix ME. 

Associate Professor of Mechanical Engineering 
ELMER LOUIS KAYSER, Рн.р. LL.D. 

Professor of European History; Dean of the Divi- 

sion of University Students; University Marshal 

LOUIS CLARK KEATING, PH.D. 

Professor of Romance Languages 


JAMES LEO KELLEY, A.B., M.D. 


nstructor in Surgery 


JOHN WILLIAM KEMBLE, A.B., M.D. 


Clinical Instructor in Neurology 


JOHN ALEXANDER KENDRICK, A.B., LL.B. 
slerk of the Trial Practice Court 


MARY IN HAYNE KENI RICK, A.B., M.D. 


Clinical Instructor in Surgery 


RALPH DALE KENNEDY, Pu.D, 


lofessor of Accounting 


TH MAS JAMES KENNEDY, Jr., B.S., M.D. 


Associate (Research) in Medicine 
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ALBE R T PRENTICE KENYON, A.M. 


Associate in Physics 


IRVIN KERLAN, B.S., M.D ‚ СР.Н. 


Clinical Instructor in Medicine 


ISRAEL KESSLER, M.S., M.D. 
Clinical Instructor in Medicine 


HAYDEN KIRBY-SMITH. B.S., M.D. 
Assistant Clinical Professor of De rmatolc 
Syphilol 


JAMES ROBERT KIRKLAND, 
LL.M. 
Adjunct Professor of Law 


ogy 


A.B., 


VIRGINIA RANDOLPH KIRKBRIDE, A 
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A.M 


Director of Activi 


FRANCES KIRKPATRICK, 


Professor of Home Economics 
STANLEY WILLIAM KIRSTEIN, B.S., M.D. 
Clinical Instructor in Medicine 
ALBERT DAVID KISTIN, A.M., M.D. 
Associate in Medicine 
JACK KLEH, A.B., M.D. 
Clinical Instructor in Medicine 
MORRIS KL EMEN, Си.р,, М.В. 
A 51 sté an t Cl al Pr le г 0! Psy hiatry 
DONALD CHENOWETH KLINE, В.Ахси., 


M.F.A 
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Men. 
JOHN HERMAN KUITERT, А.В. M.D. 
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SOLOMON KULLBACK, Рн.р, 


Lecturer in Statistics 
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Assistant Profes 
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Clinical Instructor in Obstetrics and Gynecology 
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The George Washington University 


ALFRED HENRY LAWTON, M.D., PH.D 
Assistant Clinical Professor of Medicine 

CLARENCE DANIEL LEATHERMAN, Pu.D. 
Professorial Lecturer in Psychology 


JEROME ADDISON LEE, B.S. 


Lecturer in Electrical Engineering 


JOHN GORDON LEE, A.B., M.D., CM, 
Mz». Sc.D. 

Adjunct Clinical Professor of Surgery 
CHESTER ELWOOD LEESE, PH.D. 

Professor of Physiology 
OSCAR LEGAULT, A.B., M.D. 

Clinical Instructor in Neurology 
LUBIN POE LEGGETTE, A.M. 

Depew Professor of Speech 
WOLFRAM KARL LEGNER, Pu.D 


Associate Professor of German 


ROBERT MEYER LEONARD, B.S. ix Puar. 
Assistant Professor of Pharmacology and 
Pharmacognosy 


THOMAS MILES LEONARD, Pu.B., M.D. 


Clinical Instructor in Obstetrics and Gynecology 


GORDON SPARKS LETTERMAN, B.S., M.D. 
Associate in Surgery 

JACK LOUIS LEVINE, M.D. 
Clinical Instructor in Otolaryngology 


EDWARD LEWIS, M.D. 


Clinical Professor of Pediatrics 


EDWIN LEWIS, M.B.A. 


Professorial Lecturer in Accounting 


WILLIAM LEWIS, M.D. 


Clinical Instructor in Medicine 


CALVIN DARLINGTON LINTON, PH.D 
Professor of English Literature; Assistant Dean 
of Columbian College 
LEON McNEELY LIVERETT, B.S. MD 


Clinical Instructor in Obstetrics and Gynecology 


JAMES WALLING LONG, M.D 


Clinical Instructor in Medicine 


JOSEPH MICHAEL LO PRESTI, B.S., M.D. 


Assistant Professor of Pediatrics 
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SAMUEL DENNIS LOUBE, А.В. MD. 
Clinical Instructor in Medicine 
REGINALD SPENCER LOURIE, M.D 


Associate Clinical Professor of Pedia tric Psychiatry 


KERMIT MILTON LOVEWELL, B.S. ix E.E 


Lecturer in Electrical Engineering 


HOWARD ROWLAND LUDDEN, A.M. 
Assistant Professor of Political Science 


VIC See LUDEWKÀ A.B., В. 


Superintendent of the University Hos pital 


FLORENCE MARY LU MSDEN, A.M., Б.р. 


Lecturer in Education 


JOHN HUGH LYONS, M.D., 


Clinical Professor of Surgery 


GOR DON RHODES ny DON ALD, B.S., M.D. 


Clinical Instructor in Urol 


M.S 


SALLY STEELE MacDONALD, 


Associate University Physician 


FRANK GOODNOW MacMURRAY, A.B., 


Clinical Instructor in Medicine 


GEORGE MAKSIM, M.D., M.S. ix Pep. 


Assistant Clinical Professor of Pediatrics 


HARRIET MYLANDER MALING, Pu.D. 


Assistant Research Professor of Pharmacology 
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M.D. 
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University 


MARTIN ALEXANDER MASON, B.S. IN Exc., 


Ixc.-Dn. 
Professor of € ring; Dean of the 
School of 
JOSEPH MARSH ALL MATHIAS, A.B., LL.B. 
Lecturer in Journalism 
LOUIS HARKEY MAYO, B.S. LL.B 
Associate е г of Law; Assistant Dean of 
the Lat ool 


*CHESTER HAYDEN McCALL, Jr., A.M. 


Instructor in Statistic 


VILLIAM GRAY McCARTEN, M.S. 


hrs tructor in Bacteri logy 


MU RIE L HOPE McCLANAHAN, Рн.р 
As e Professor of English Composition 

ROBERT GEORGE McCORKLE, Jr, В.5., M.D 
Instructor in Surgery 

WILLIAM STANLEY McCUNE, A.B., M.D. 
Associate Clinical Professor of Surgery 

CLAUDE WAT THE WS McFALL, LL.B., Pa.D. 
Profes Anatom 

JAMES JERRY McFARLAND, Jr., B.S., M.D. 
Associate in Otolaryngology 

JASPER WAYNE McFARLAND, B.S., MD. 


Clinical Instructor in Physical Medicine and 
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HENRY JOHN RUSSELL McNITT, B.S 
M.D. 
Associate in Obtetrics and Gynecology 
FLORENCE MARIE MEARS, Pu.D. 
Profes of Mathematics 
‘ROBERT RANDAL MEIJER, Pu.D. 
Associate Professor of Physics 
WILLIAM CAREY MELOY, M.D, 
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Associate in Medicine 
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Clinical Instructor in Pediatrics 

DANIEL BRUCE MOFFETT, A.B., M.D 
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MALCOLM RICHARDSON MOORE, B.E.E 


Lecturer in Electrical Engineering 


WILLIS EUGENE MOORE, B.S. 


Assistant Professor of Pharmaceutical Chemistry 


*CECIL WENTWORTH MORGAN, Pu.D 


Professorial Lecturer in Physical Education 


JAMES WARD MORRIS, A.B. 


Adjunct Professor of Lau 


WILLIAM ROSS MORRIS, M.D 


Associate in Surgery 
EDITH ELIZABETH MORTENSEN, Pu.D 
Associate Professor of Zoology 
JAMES NORMAN MOSEL, A.M 
Associate Professor of Psychology 
ARNO MOTULSKY, B.S., M.D. 
Associate (Research) in Medicine 


VERA LILLIAN MOWRY, Ри. 


Assistant Professor of English 


Associate in Physiology 
SAM CLARK MUNSON, Pu.D. 


Associate Professor of Biology 


JAMES OLIVER MURDOCK, Pu.B., LL.B. 
Professor of Law 

JAMES PETER MURPHY, B.S., M.D 
Associate in Neurological Surgery 


JOSEPH PATRICK MURPHY, A.B., LL.B. 


LL.M. 


Lecturer on Insurance 


FRANCIS JAMES MURRAY, B.S., M.D. 


Clinical Instructor in Medicine 


FRANK HAMMETT MYERS, LL.B., LLM. 


Adjunct Professor of Law 


JOHN SAMUEL MYERS, Pu.D. 

Lecturer on Public Administration 
WALTER KENDALL MYERS, B.S., M.D. 
Assistant Clinical Professor of Medicine 

WILLIAM HENRY MYERS, A.M. 
Professor of Physical Education for Men 
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*CHARLES RUDOLPH NAESER, PH.D. 


Professor of Chemistry 


WALTER LEWIS NALLS, B.S., M.D. 


Associate in Medicine 


CARMON ROBERT NAPLES, B.S., M.D. 
Associate in Ophthalmology 


NELS DAVID NELSON, Pu.D. 


Associate Professor of Mathematics 


FRED EVERETT NESSELL, A.B. 


Registrar; Secretary of the Faculties 


WILLIAM VANCE NESSLY 


Lecturer in Journalism 


JULIUS SALEM NEVIASER, A.B., M.D. 


Assistant Clinical Professor of Orthopedic Surgery 


WILLIAM NEWMAN, A.B., M.D. 
Assistant Professor of Pathology 


ALVIN LEROY NEWMYER, LL.B. 


Adjunct Professor of Law 


JOSEPH NEY, B.S., M.D. 


Associate in Medicine 


MARGARET MARY NICHOLSON, A.B., M.D. 


Clinical Professor of Pediatrics 


NANCY ELIZABETH NICKEL, B.S. ix Ер. 


Instructor in Physical Education for Women 


AARON NIMETZ, A.B., M.D. 


Assistant Clinical Professor of Pediatrics 


GEORGE NORDLINGER, А.В. M.D. 
Associate Clinical Professor of Obstetrics and 
Gynecology 


JOHN COLEMAN NUNAMAKER, M.S., M.D. 


Assistant Clinical Professor of Medicine 


ROGER O'DONNELL, Jr., A.B., М.Р. 
Associate in Obstetrics and Gynecology 


HAROLD VALDEMAR OERTING, B.S. Іх E.E. 


Lecturer in Electrical Engineering 


MONTELL ERNEST OGDON, Ри. 


rojessorial Lecturer in Business Administration 


THOMAS ALVIN O'HALLORAN, B.S. ix E.E. 
-cturer in Electrical Engineering 
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Arlington, Va. 
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The George Washington University 


SHELDON EDWARD REAUME, Pu.D. 
Assistant Research Professor of Pharmacology 


*ADRIAN RECINOS, Jr., B.S., M.D. 


Clinical Instructor in Pediatrics 


JOHN ALTON REED, A.B., M.D. 


Assistant Clinical Professor of Medicine 


RAYMOND RAY REED, AM. 


Lecturer in Education 


WILLIAM JENNINGS REINHART, B.B.A. 


Associate in Physical Education for Men 


MADALINE KINTER REMMLEIN, Pu.D., J.D. 


Lecturer in Education 


RAYMOND HOWARD RENO, AM. 


Instructor in English Composition 


FREDERICK A. REUTER, M.D 
Professor of Urology 

FREDERICK TURNER REUTER, M.D 
Clinical Instructor in Urology 

JACK JACOB RHEINGOLD, A B, MD. 
Associate in Medicine 


CHARLES SYLVANUS RHYNE, LL.B. 


Professorial Lecturer in Law 


DUANE CASE RICHTMEYER, A.B., M.D. 


Clinical Instructor in Surgery 


BARTON WINTERS RICHWINE, M.D. 


Associate in Obstetrics and Gynecology 


ARCH LOCKHART RIDDICK, B.S., M.D 


Clinical Professor of Surgery 


FLOYD MILLARD RIDDICK, Рн. 
Lecturer in Political Si ience 
FREDERICK RAYMOND RISLEY 
Master SERGEANT, UNITED States Am Force 
Instructor in Air Se ence and Tactics 


HUGO VICTOR RIZZOLI, A.B., MD. 
Associate in Neurological Surgery 
JAMES WILLIS ROBB, A.M. 
ssistant Professor of Romance Languages 
MARY LOUISE ROBBINS, Pu.D. 
Ass 


sociate Professor of Ba, teriology 
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Grasonville, Md 
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JAMES EDWARD ROBINS, B.C.E., 


Lecturer in Civil Engineering 
JOSEPH HYRAM ROE, Pu.D. 
Professor of Biochemistry 


FLOYD STERLING ROGERS, M.D. 


Associate in Obstetrics and Gynecology 


GRETCHEN LOUISA ROGERS, PH.D. 


Associate Professor of German 


M.Enc. 


AUSTIN BERTRAM ROHRBAUGH, Jr., M.D. 
Clinical Instructor in Orthopedic Surgery 

RUFUS MARTIN ROLL, A.B., M.D. 
4 iate in Obstetrics and Gynecology 

MONROE JAMES ROMANSKY, A.B., M.D 

sociate Professor of Medicine 

WALTER JOSEPH ROMEJKO, MLD. 
Associate in Ophthalmology 

BLAKE SMITH ROOT, A.M., E».D 
Professor of Education 

MOR TON HAROLD ROSE, M.D. 
Clinical Instructor in Medicine 

ARTHUR ROSENBAUM, B.S., M.D. 
Clinical Instructor in Medicine 

MORRIS HIRSH ROSENBERG, A B., M.D. 


Clinical Instructor in Medicine 


Li JU IS ROSS, M.D. 


Clinical Instructor in Medicine 


ELI BAER ROTH, B.S., M.S. ix M.E 


-ecturer in Mechanical Engineering 


PHYLLIS NICHOLS ROWE, A.M. 
Assista int Professor of English 


WILLIAM JOHN RUBY, MS. ix Exc. 


-ecturer in Civil Engineering 


MARSHALL pe GRAFFENRIED RUFFIN, 
B.S., M.D. 


Assistant Clinical Professor of Psychiatry 


RALPH WINDSOR RUFFNER, A.M. E».D 


'rofessor of Education 


WILLIAM SAMUEL RUMBOUGH, A.M., E».D. 


-¢Cturer in Education 


ALEXANDER LeSUEUR RUSSELL, M.D. 
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Arlington, Va 
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Arlington, Va. 
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Chev y Chase, Md 
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WILLIAM FREDERICK SAG E R, Рв.р, 
4 г Professor of Che 


ARNOLD MARTIN SALZBERG, A.B., M.D 


THOMAS STONE SAE PING TON, A.B., M.D 
A ate in Mi 


MARY KATHERINE LAURENCE 


{ ‚ Ped t 
WILLIAM JOHN SCHEWE, B.S., M.D 
Clinical Instructor in Pathology 


WILLIAM EDWARD SCHMIDT, MSS. 
Assistant Professor of Chemists 


WILSON MERSON SCHMIDT, PH.D 

A tant Р r of Econon 

HERBERT MSN ! SCHOE NFELD M.D 
1 Clinical Pre r of 


ROBERT KENYON SCHUBERT 
Ma А NITED STATES Air Forci 
Assistasa Pool or of Air Science and Tactic 


dp AUGUSTU S SCHULM IAN, B.S., M.D 
ical Instructor in Medicine 


ALVIN RAYMOND SCHWAB, B.S. ix EE. 
M.S. IN Exc. 


Lecturer in Civil Engineering 


KL " S > SCHW ARZ, M.D. 


ate in Biochemistry 


WILLIAM HENRY SEBRELL, Jr., M.D. 


Professorial Lecturer on Nutrition 


MYRNA PAULINE SEDGWICK, A.B. 


Administrative Se retary 
yp A pang ا‎ PH.D 
Lecturer on Public Administration 


ALVIN SELTZER, B.S., M.D. 


Clinical Instructor in Medicine 


HYMAN DAVID SHAPIRO, M.D. 


Associa ¢ Clinical Professor of Neur 
Ep on E SHARPE, А.В. MD. 
stinical Instructor in Medicine 


e EL HAZEN SHEA, M.D 


Clinical In tructor in Obstetric and Gyr 
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HENRY DAVIDSON SHELDON, PH.D 


Lecturer in Soi 


ERNEST SEWALL SHEPARD, A.M. 


Professor of English Literature 
ERNEST ALFRED WATSON SHEPPARD, 
M.D., C.M. 


Clinical Professor of Ophthalmology 
EUGENE HUGHY SHERMAN, Sr., B.S 
Associate in Physical Education for Men 


MILDRED HOLLANDER SHOTT, A.M 
Assistant Professor of Secretarial Studies 


NAHUM RAPHAEL SHULMAN, M.D. 


Clinical Instructor in Medicine 


DWIGHT EDWARD SHYTLE 


Lecturer in Electrical Engineering 


JOSEPH RICHARD SIZOO, A.M, S.T.D., D.D., 


Litt.D. 
Milbank Professor of Religion; Director of 
University Chapel 
DUDLEY GRAHAM SKINKER, LL.B. 
Associate Clerk of the Trial Practice Court 


BENJAMIN FRANKLIN SLINGLUFF, B.S. tx 
E.E 
Lecturer in Electrical Engineering 


BENJAMIN WILLIAMS SMITH, PH.D 
Assistant Professor of Biochemistry 


LYMAN BRADFORD SMITH, PH.D 
Professorial Lecturer on Taxonomy 
PAUL KENNETH SMITH, PH.D. 
rofessor of Pharmacology 


ROBERT ROLAND SMITH, B.S., M.D 
Clinical Instructor in Surgery 


WALDO EDWARD SMITH, 
M.S, 1х С.Е. 


Pro essorial Lecturer in Civil Engineerin 


WILLIAM ROBERT SMITH, B.B.A 
, CAPTAIN, oni STATES Am Force 
ssistant Pr r of Air Science and Tacti 


LU THER HENRY SNYDE R, AB, M.D 
Clinical Instructor in Medicine 


B.E. in С.Е, 


MURIEL SHATZ SOWERS, AB , MD 
tmical Instrui tor in Ped 
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Silver Spring, Md. 
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Silver Spring, Md. 
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Arlington, Va 


41 W. Washington St. 
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4323 Murdock Mill Rd 


11108 Ardwick Dr. 
Rockville, Md 


3640 Everett St 


4859 Park Ave 
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WILLIAM SPECTOR, A.M. 
Associate in Physiology 

WILLIAM ALBERT SPENCER, A.B., 
Instructor in Anesthesiology 


WILLIAM WOODROW STANBRO, M.D. 


Professor of Radiology 


me ey STARK, A.B., M.D. 


іса! Instructor in Pediatric Psychiatry 


IRA ERNEST STEELE, A.M. 
Professorial Lecturer in Accounting 


HYMAN ERWIN STE INMAN, M.D. 


Lecturer in Physiology 


EDWIN LOCKWOOD STEVENS, A.M 
Associate Professor of Speech 


M.D 


CHARLES FREDERICK STIEGLER, A.B. MD 
Clinical Instructor in Pediatrics 

JOSEPH WILLIAM STILL, M.D., МРН. 
Assistant Professor of Physiology 

MYER HAROLD STOLAR, B.S., M.D. 
Associate in Medicine 

GEORGE WINCHESTER STONE, Jr., Pu.D. 


Professor of English Literature 


KARL ERNEST STROMSEM, PH.D. 
Professorial Lecturer on Public Admini istration; 
Adviser on Government Intern Schol arships 


DONALD HARRISON STU BBS, АМ. M.D 
Clinical Professor of Anesthesiology 


SAMUEL JACOB NATHAN SUGAR, Puar G, 
M.D. 
Associate in Medicine 


RAFAEL SUPERVÍA, Doctor en Derece 


Associate Professor of Spanish 


EDITH SHORES SURREY, A.M. 


Assistant Professor of Speech 


HAROLD GRIFFITH SUTTON, MSS. 


Pr fessor of Finance: Director of Admis 


SAMUEL po -TAGG AT, M.D, 
Assistant ( l Professor of Medici ine 


IRENE GORSKI TAMAG NA, M.D 


Associate in Medicine 
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ROLAND HENRY TANCK, A.M. 


Instructor in Psychology 

WILLIAM ASHLEY TANNER, B.S. 
Instructor in Physics 

NORMAN TAUB, B.S., M.D. 


Associate in Psychiatry 


JAMES HENRY TAYLOR, Pu.D. 


Professor of Mathematics 


ROBERT GEORGE TAYLOR, M.D. 
Clinical Instructor in Medicine 


ELME R WALL ACE TEAGARDEN, B.S. іх E.E. 


Lecturer in Ci 1 Eng тег ering 


IRA ROCKWOOD TELFORD, Рн.р. 
Professor of Anatomy 


WILLIAM DANDRIDGE TERRELL, Jr., M.D. 
Clinical Instructor in Obstetrics and Gynecology 
JOHN NEWELL TEVIS, A.M. 


Associate in Physics 


GARRETT CARPER TEWINKEL, B.S. ix M.E, 


M.C.E. 


Lecturer in Civil Engineering 


LAWRENCE JAY THOMAS, B.S., M.D. 
ssociate in Medicine 


жеч Е 5 WATERS THOMPSON, М.Р, 


Clinical Instructor in Medicine 


RICHARD | KNIGHT THOMPSON, D.D.S. 


iate in Dental Surgery 


цір ВЕ ГТЕ S ) THOMPSON, A.B. 
int Pr of European History 


THOMAS C ARL TON THOMPSON, B.S., M.D. 
Professor of Urology 


GEORGE TIEVSKY, M.D 
Clinical Instructor in Radiol 


CHARLES ARTHUR TOOMPAS, A.M 


Instruct or in Physiology 
LOUIS WILLIAM TORDELLA, PH.D 
eCturer in Mathematics 
WILLIAM GE RGE TORPEY, Pu.D. 
«CC! rer on Public Administration 


K ZIHRYN MII DRE D TOWNE, A.M 
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CARLETON RAYMOND TREADWELL, PH.D Lee Gar — 
Professor of Biochemistry Arlingtor 
JOHN WATKINS TRENIS, А.В. M.D 1150 Co ut Ave 
` Associate in Medicine 
ROBE RT GAY TRUMBULL, B.S. ix C.E 3705 Gu n E 
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FRED SALISBURY TUPPER, PH.D. 2320 N с St 
Professor of English Literature Arlingt a 
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HOWARD ROBERT UNGER. М.р HS 
Ui rsity Physician 
BENJAMIN DOUGLASS VAN EVERA, Pu D., 1 Slee 1 vR 
Sc.D | ( * 
Profe 'ssor oj Chemistry: Coordinator oí S 
Acti 
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Lecturer on Sp American Lit ur A rlir n, V 
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Professor of Neurological Surgery 


DAVID BENSON WEAVER, A.B., LL.B. 
Associate Pro fessor of Law 


WILLIAM JACK WEAVER, Jr., A.B. M.D, 


al Instructor in Medicine 
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Clinical Instructor in Pediatric 


‘GEORGE DAVIS WEICKHARDT, МР; 


Associate in Neurology 


FRANK MARK WEIDA, PH.D. 


+ x 
Professor of Statistics 


JACOB JOSEPH WEINSTEIN, B.S., PHAR.G., 


M.D. 
{ssociate in Surgery 
DANIEL LEIGH WEISS, A.B., M.D. 
ljunct Clinical Professor of Pathology 


M : ARI F 1 ALM AGE WELSHANS, Pu.D. 
' Professor of Business Administration 
WARREN REED WEST, Pu.D. 
Professor of Political Science; Dean of the 
Division of Seacia il Students 


GLEN EARL WESTON. 8.9, LL.B 
Assistant Protes а 


ROBERT OLIVER WEYBI RN, Jr., 
Mayor, UNITED STATES MCN 
Assistant Pr r of Air Scien nd Tactics 


JOACHIM WE + —— 


-«cturer in Ma 


CHARLES STANLEY WHITE S., M.D 
Clini 1 Instr 
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DAVID GOVER WHITE, B.Cura. Exc 
Assistant Professor of Chemistry 
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The George Washington University 


UTHAI VINCENT WILCOX II, M.D. 


;linical Instructor in Radiology 


RICHARD WALLACE WILKINSON, M.S., M.D. 
Assistant Clinical Professor of Opkth. almol. ogy 


WENDELL MELVIN WILLETT, M.D. 


Associate in Dermatology and Syphilology 


EARL LARKIN WILLIAMS, A.M. 


Lecturer in Mathematics 


JONATHAN MARSHALL WILLIAMS, M.D. 


Assistant Clinical Professor of Neurological Surgery 


ROBERT CRUMPTON WILLSON, A.B. 


Assistant Professor of Journalism 


HAROLD MAURICE W ILSON, A.M. Ep.D. 
Lecturer in Education 


MEREDITH CHESTER SUN, B.S 


Adjunct Professor of Educ atic 


ALBERT SIDNEY WINE R, AB, , M.D 
Clinical Instructor in Otol. rology 


CHARLES SAMUEL WISE, B.S.. M.D. 
Professor of Physical Medicine and Rehabilitation 


HERBERT DeGRANGE WOL FF, Jr, M.D 


Clinical Instructor in Urology 


KARL HAYDEN WOOD, PuarG , DDS 
Associate in Dent al Surgery 


REUBEN ESSELSTYN WOOD, Pu.D 
Associate Professor of Chemi 


SAMUEL NATHANIEL WRENN, Pu.D 


Professor of Chemistry 


Clinical Instructor in Ra 


ALVIN T annaS AYMAN, АВ, M.D 


HELEN ye ery AT A YAKOBSON, B.S 


Assistant Professor of Russian 


LEON YOCHELSON, A.B. M D. 
Assistant Clinical Professor of Ps) 


LAWSON EDWIN YOCUM. Pu р 
Professor of Botany 


RALPH AUBREY YOUNG, M ВА, Pu.D 


Professorial Lecturer in E; 
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CHARLES JAMES ZINN, A.B., LL.B., LL.M. 2115 F St. 
Lecturer in Law 
PETER ZOUBOFF, PH.D. 1341 S St. SE. 


Lecturer in Russian 
SEMINAR LECTURERS 


JOURNALISM 


RICHARD HOLLANDER 3215 35th St. 
Managing Editor, The Washington Daily News 
Professorial Lecturer in Journalism 


JAMES RUSSELL WIGGINS 2218 Wyoming Ave. 
Managing Editor, The Washington Post 
Professorial Lecturer in Journalism 


PAUL WOOTON 3016 Tilden St. 
Correspondent, The New Orleans Times-Picayune 
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Professorial Lecturer in Journalism 


PHARMACY 
WILLIAM PAUL BRIGGS, M.S., Sc.D. 6600 7th St. 


Professorial Lecturer on Pharmacy Training 


FREDERICK JOHN CULLEN, Puax.G., M.D. 810 18th St. 


Professorial Lecturer on Drug Manufacture 


ROBERT PHILIP FISCHELIS, B.S., Puar.D., 2215 Constitution Ave. 


c.D 


Professorial Lecturer on Pharmaceutical 
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JOHN CHRISTIAN KRANTZ, Jr., Рн.Р. Ellingham Rd. 

Professorial Lecturer on Pharmaceutical Research Ruxton, Md. 
GEORGE POTTER LARRICK 4841 30th St. №. 
rofessorial Lecturer on Drug Control Arlington, Va, 
JUSTIN LAWRENCE POWERS, Ри, 833 S. Barton St. 
rojessorial Lecturer on Oficial Drug Standards Arlington, Va. 


DANIEL LAMONT SECKINGER, M D. DrPH. 4923 Sedgwick St. 
rojessorial Lecturer on Hygiene and Sanitation 
MEDICINE 
SAMUEL JACOB AJL, Pu.D. 2118 Dexter Ave. 


3 
Professorial Lecturer on Microbiological Chemistry Silver Spring, Md. 


SAR: " 
ARAH BISHOP BROOKS, R.N., B.S. ix PHN. 3411 S. Stafford St. 
Tojessorial Lecturer on Public Health Arlington, Va. 
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ROBERT CARTER COOK 1507 M St 
Pr es rial Le turer on Medi al G net 
MARTIN MARC CUMMINGS, B.S., M.D. 1335 H St 


Professorial Lecturer in Medical Bacteriol gy 
CHESTER WILSON EMMONS, Pu.D. Route $ . | 
Professorial Lecturer on Medical Mycology Rockville, Md 
ROBERT HANNA FELIX, M.D. MPH $802 Rox seve It St 
Professorial Lecturer on Mental Hy "nene ethe 
EDWARD KRAMER FUNKHOUSER. B.S 3625 16th St 
Professorial Lecturer on Community Healt! 


FRANCIS BYRON GORDON, Pu.D. MD Route $ 


Professorial Lecturer on Virol 


JOHN RODERICK HELLER, Jr., B.S., M.D 8615 Lynnbrook Dr 
Professorial Lecturer on Cancer Contr Bethesda, Md 
ELSON BOWMAN HELWIG, В 5. M.D 14 West Maple St 
Professorial Lecturer in Patholo y Alexandria, Va 


CARL JOHN LAUTER, MS. 6955 33d St 


Professorial Lecturer on Muni ipal Sanitation 
ELIZABETH MAPELSDEN RAMSEY, A.B 3420Q St 
M.D. 
Professorial Lecturer in Pathology 


HENRY RAPPAPORT, MD. 2130 Taft St. N 


Professorial Lecturer in Pathology Arlington, Va 
HANS FRANK SMETANA, M.D. 5521 Hoover St 

Professorial Lecturer in Pathology Jethesda, Md 
NORMAN HAWKINS TOPPING, A.B. MD 10 North Dr. 

Professorial Lecturer on Ric kettsial Diseases Bethesda, Md 


WILLARD HULL WRIGHT, D.V M., PH.D 6624 32d Pl 


Professorial Lecturer on Medi: al Z а 


ASSISTANTS 
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HISTORY AND ORGANIZATION 


HISTORY 


The idea of a university located in the Capital of the Nation was 
sponsored by George Washington, who during his public life urged the 
establishment of such an institution and who in his will left fifty shares 
of stock in the Potomac (Canal) Company for the endowment of a 
university to be established in the District of Columbia “to which the 
youth of fortune and talents from all parts thereof might be sent for the 
completion of their Education in all the branches of polite literature ;— 
in arts and Sciences,—in acquiring knowledge in the principles of Politics 
& good Government”. 

It was George Washington’s hope that the “General Government” 
would extend toward such an institution “a fostering hand". No steps 
were taken by Congress to carry out the provision of Washington's will, 
and the stock that he had bequeathed for the establishment of a univer- 
sity in the District of Columbia became valueless owing to the failure 
of the Potomac Canal properties. 

Meanwhile, however, a movement was started by private persons 
under the leadership of Luther Rice to establish an institution of higher 
learning at the seat of the National Government for the education of the 

aptist ministry and to afford general collegiate training. In 1819 an 
association was formed by Luther Rice, Obadiah B. Brown, Spencer H. 
Cone, and Enoch Reynolds for the purpose of raising funds to buy land 
for the use of the college. 

A group of the Nation's leaders who were especially interested in 
V ashington's idea became patrons of the college and contributed to 
funds raised for the purchase of land and erection of buildings. Among 
them were James Monroe, President of the United States: William H. 
Crawford, Secretary of the Treasury; John C. Calhoun, Secretary of 
War; William Wirt, Attorney General; Return J. Meigs, Postmaster 

eneral; and thirty-two members of the Congress. 

Legally to implement the college a petition was made to Congress for 
the incorporation of “the General Convention of the Baptist Denomina- 
tion in the District of Columbia for evangelical and literary purposes”, 

is petition was denied by Congress, on April 26, 1820, because of its 
sectarian character, 

Failing to obtain a denominational charter, members of the associa- 
tion enlarged their objective to embrace national aims, and with the 
SPonsorship of Government leaders there was presented in Congress a 
bill for the incorporation of "the Columbian Society for literary pur- 
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poses”, it being proposed to realize in this way “the aspirations of Wash- 
ington, Jefferson and Madison for the erection of a university at the seat 
of the federal government”. 

Acting upon this second petition, on February 9, 1821, Congress char- 
tered Columbian College in the District of Columbia, inserting in the 
charter by special action the provision “That persons of every religious 
denomination shall be capable of being elected Trustees; nor shall any 
person, either as President, Professor, Tutor or pupil, be refused ad- 
mittance into said College or denied any of the privileges, immunities or 
advantages thereof, for or on account of his sentiments in matters of 
religion”. 

Thus Columbian College in the District of Columbia was chartered 
by Congress as one of the early nonsectarian institutions of higher learn- 
ing in the United States, under the distinguished favor of President 
James Monroe and members of his Cabinet. 

A tract of approximately forty-seven acres, extending about one-half 
mile northwest of Boundary Street (Florida Avenue) between Four- 
teenth and Fifteenth Streets, was purchased and by 1822 the main build- 
ing was completed sufficiently to use. 


Two years later, when the first Commencement was held on December 
15, 1824, Congress and the Supreme Court adjourned their sessions to 
enable their members to attend the exercises. President Monroe, John 
Quincy Adams, John С. Calhoun, Henry Clay, and the Marquis de 
Lafayette headed the eminent company in attendance, 

By an act of Congress of March 3, 1873, the name of the college was 
changed to “Columbian University”, in recognition of the enlarged scope 
of the institution. In 1884 the University was moved from its first loca- 
tion on “College Hill”, now Columbia Heights, to the new University 
Hall built for it at Fifteenth and H Streets. Near-by buildings accom- 
modated the School of Medicine and, somewhat later, the Law School. 


For a period of six years, from 1898 to 1904, the University was placed 
under control of the Baptist Denomination. In 1904 an act restoring 
the original secular character of the University and authorizing change 
of name to The George Washington University was passed by Congress. 

Subsequently all the colleges, schools, and divisions of the University 
except the School of Medicine were brought together in the area bounded 
by Nineteenth, Twenty-third, and G Streets, and Pennsylvania Avenue 
NW. The School of Medicine is situated on H Street between Thir- 
teenth and Fourteenth Streets NW. 

The endowment of the University is $3,250,000. 


In 1930 a new plan of academic organization for the liberal arts work 
was effected in the establishment of the Junior College and the redefining 
of graduate work, as indicated below. 


History and Organization 


THE COLLEGES, SCHOOLS, AND DIVISIONS 


The George Washington University includes fourteen colleges, schools, 
and divisions, as follows: 

The Junior College offers the work of the first two years of the 
four-year college program in the liberal arts and sciences; two years of 
pre-professional work; and two-year terminal courses. Each of these 
curricula leads to the degree of Associate in Arts. 

Columbian College offers the work of the junior and senior years of 
the four-year college program in the liberal arts and sciences leading to 
the degrees of Bachelor of Arts and Bachelor of Science. It also offers 
the studies leading to the degrees of Master of Arts and Master of 
Science in the fields of the liberal arts and sciences. 

The Graduate Council offers a program of advanced study and re- 
search leading to the degree of Doctor of Philosophy. 

The School of Medicine offers work leading to the degree of Doctor 
of Medicine, 

The Law School offers professional and graduate courses leading to the 
degrees of Bachelor of Laws, Juris Doctor, Master of Laws, Master of 
Comparative Law, and Doctor of Juridical Science. 

The School of Engineering offers courses leading to the degrees of 
Bachelor of Civil Engineering, Bachelor of Electrical Engineering, Bach- 
elor of Mechanical Engineering, Bachelor of Science in Engineering, and 
Master of Science in Engineering. It also directs work leading to the 
Professional degrees in the fields of civil, electrical, and mechanical en- 
gineering. 

The School of Pharmacy offers courses leading to the degrees of 
Bachelor of Science in Pharmacy and Master of Science in Pharmacy. 

The School of Education offers undergraduate programs leading to 
the degrees of Bachelor of Arts in Education, Bachelor of Science in 
Home Economics, and Bachelor of Science in Physical Education, and 
graduate studies leading to the degrees of Master of Arts in Education 
and Doctor of Education. 

The School of Government offers undergraduate programs of study 
in Foreign Affairs, Accounting, Business Administration, and Statistics, 
fading to the degree of Bachelor of Arts in Government. Graduate 
Work is offered leading to the following degrees: Master of Arts in 
Government in the fields of Foreign Affairs, Economic Policy, Account- 
Ing, Business and Economic Statistics, and Vocational Counseling; Mas. 
ter of Arts in Public Administration in the fields of General Adminis- 
tration. and Governmental Fiscal Administration; Master of Arts in 

*rsonne] Administration; Master of Business Administration; and 
octor of Business Administration, 
The College of General Studies supplements the adult education pro- 
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gram of the University through its Off-Campus Division, Campus Divi- 
sion, and Division of Community Services. 

The Division of University Students makes available courses for 
mature students, not candidates for degrees in this University. 

The Division of Special Students makes available courses for students 
in the process of qualifying for degree candidacy. 

The Division of Air Science offers a program of Air Force ROTC 
training which is integrated with the curricula of the colleges and 
schools of the University and leads to appointment as a commissioned 
officer in the United States Air Force Reserve. 

The Summer Sessions. 


ACADEMIC STATUS 


The George Washington University is on the final list of the Associa- 
tion of American Universities. This fact not only assures to students 
the academic standards of this association, but also is important to those 
who desire to transfer credits from one institution to another. 

The University is also accredited by its regional accrediting agency, 
the Middle States Association of Colleges and Secondary Schools, and is 
on the approved list of the American Association of University Women. 
The University is a member of the College Entrance Examination Board. 


The Law School is a charter member of the Association of American 
Law Schools and is approved by the Section of Legal Education and 
Admissions to the Bar of the American Bar Association. The School of 
Medicine is a member of the Association of American Medical Colleges 
and is one of the medical colleges which have been continuously approved 
by the American Medical Association. The School of Pharmacy is 
accredited by the American Council on Pharmaceutical Education as a 
class “A” school. It is a member of the American Association of Col- 
leges of Pharmacy. The School of Engineering is on the accredited list 
of the Engineers’ Council for Professional Development. The School 
of Education is a charter member of the American Association of Colleges 
for Teacher Education. 


LOCATION 


The George Washington University is in downtown Washington four 
blocks west of the White House and east of the Potomac River with its 
extensive parkway. Readily accessible to the University are many of the 
departments of the Government, including the Department of State, the 
Department of the Treasury, the Department of Justice, the Depart- 
ment of the Army, the Department of the Navy, the Department of the 
Interior, the Department of Agriculture, the Department of Commerce, 
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and the Department of Labor, as well as the National Archives, the 
Capitol, the Library of Congress, the National Academy of Sciences, the 
Pan American Union, the National Gallery of Art, and the Corcoran 
Gallery of Art. 


GOVERNMENT 


The government and general educational management of The George 
Washington University are vested in a self-perpetuating Board of Trus- 
tees, with the President of the University as a member ex officio. The 
members of the Board are named for a period of three years and are 
divided into three classes. The members of one class are elected at each 
annual meeting to fill the places of the members whose terms of office 
expire. Two members of each class are nominated by the Alumni As- 
sociation. 


EDUCATIONAL FACILITIES 


BUILDINGS 


Buildings, grounds, and equipment are valued at approximately 
$18,000,000. 

The buildings of the Junior College, Columbian College, the Graduate 
Council, the Law School, the School of Engineering, the School of Phar- 
macy, the School of Education, the School of Government, the College 
of General Studies, the Division of University Students, the Division of 
Special Students, and the University Hospital and Outpatient Depart- 
ment are located between Nineteenth and Twenty-third Streets and be- 
tween Pennsylvania Avenue and G Street NW. The School of Medicine 
is at Fourteenth and H Streets NW. The buildings of the University 


are as follows: 


Chapin Hall, 2128 H Street (rear). Named in honor of the late Stephen Chapin, 
President of the University from 1828 to 1841. Offices and classrooms of the 
Air Force ROTC. 

Corcoran Hall, 725 Twenty-first Street. Named in honor of the late William W. 
Corcoran, benefactor of the University and a former member of the Board of 
Trustees. Offices of the Treasurer, the departments of Chemistry, Elec- 
trical Engineering, and Physics; the chemistry, electrical engineering, and 
physics laboratories; classrooms. 

Davis-Hodgkins House, 731 Twenty-second Street. Offices and lounges of engi- 
neering students’ organizations, 

Everglades Apartments, 2223 H Street, a residence hall for nurses. 

Faculty Club House, 714 Twenty-first Street. 

Gymnasium, 2010-12 H Street. 

Hall of Government, 710 Twenty-first Street. The gift of the late Mrs. Henry 
Alvah Strong, former Trustee of the University. Offices of the Dean of the 
School of Government, the departments of Accounting, Business Administra- 
tion, Economics, History, Political Science, and Statistics; classrooms. 

Harlan-Brewer House, 1923 H Street. Offices of law student organizations, 
lounges, reading rooms, 

Hospital and Outpatient Department, Washington Circle. 

International House, 2110 G Street. Office of the Adviser to Students from 
Foreign Countries; club room 

Lisner Auditorium, 730 Twenty-first Street. The gift of the late Abram Lisner, 
former Trustee of the University. The Auditorium; Lisner Lounge; offices and 
classrooms of the Department of Speech 

Mechanical Engineering Building, 735 Twenty-first Street. Offices of the de- 
partments of Electrical and Mechanical En ring; engineering testing labora- 
tories, general laboratories, drafting rooms, and classrooms 

James Monroe Hall, 2115 G Street. Offices of the Dean of the Junior College, 
the Dean of Columbian College, the Dean of the Division of University Stu- 
dents, the Dean of the School of Education, and the Director of the Air Force 
Manpower Management Training Program: the departments of Classical Lan- 
guages, Education, English (English Literature), Germanic Languages, Journal- 
ism, Mathematics, Philosophy, Psychology, and Secretarial Studies; classrooms. 
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Office of the President, 2003 G Street. 
ties, and Administrative Secretary, 

Placement Office, 2114 G Street. 

School of Medicine, 1335 H Street. 
cine; laboratories; the Medical Lit 
rooms. 

Medical Laboratory Building, 

Research Building. 

Sorority Halls: 

2129 G Street. Apartments of Pi Beta Phi, 
Mu, Alpha Delta Pi, Delta Zeta, Zeta T. 
sororities. 

2131 G Street. 
Club. 

802 Twenty-first Street. Apartment of Phi Sigma Sigma sorority. 

2112 G Street. Apartments of Kappa Alpha Theta and Kappa Delta sororities. 

Staughton Hall, 707 Twenty-second Street. Named in honor of the late William 

Staughton, President of the University from 1821 to 1827. Offices and labora- 

tories of the Navy Logistics Research Project and office of the Coordinator of 

Scientific Activities. 


Stockton Hall, 720 Twentieth Street. Named in honor of the late Rear Admiral 
Charles Herbert Stockton, President of the University from 1910 to 1918. 
Offices, library, and lecture halls of the Law School 

Strong Residence Hall for Women, 620 Twenty-first Street. Named in honor of 

‚ the donor, the late Mrs. Henry Alvah Strong, former Trustee of the University, 

Student Union, 2125 G Street. Offices of student organizations, student cafeteria 
and snack bar, reading room, lounge, game and music rooms. 

Iniversity Book Store, 2120 H Street. 

Iniversity Library, 2023 G Street. The gift of the | 
Trustee of the University. The library, rc 
the Graduate Council. 

Welling Hall, 814 Twenty-second Street. Residence hall for men. Named in 


honor of the late James Clarke Welling, President of the University from 1871 
to 1894. 


Woodhull House, 2033 G Street. 


Offices of the President, Dean of Facul- 


Offices of the Staff of the School of Medi- 
rary; lecture rooms; classrooms; students' 


Chi Omega, Sigma Kappa, Phi 
au Alpha, and Kappa Kappa Gamma 


Apartments of Delta Gamma Sorority and Martha Washington 


ate Abram Lisner, former 
oms of the Board of Trustees and 


Gift of the late General Maxwell Van Zandt 

Woodhull, former Trustee of the University. Office of the Director of Activi- 
ties for Women; meeting rooms for student and alumni activities. 

Building A, 2026 G Street. Offices of the Department of Romance Languages. 

Building B, 2024 G Street. Offices, laboratories, and classrooms of the Depart- 
ment of Home Economics. 

Building С, 2029 G Street. Offices of the Registrar and the Director of Admis- 
Sions; offices and laboratories of the departments of Biology, Botany, and 
Zoology; classrooms. 


Building D. 2013 G Street. Office of the Business Manager; 
esea rch Office, 
Building F, 706 Twentieth Street. Offices of the Dean of the College of Gen- 
eral Studies, 
Building С, 712 Twentieth Street. ( 
Position section), 


Human Resources 


Mfices of the Department of English (Com- 
Building H, 714-16 Twentieth Street. Offices and locker rooms of the Depart- 
ment of Physical Education for Women 


uilding [, 2135 G Street. Offices, classrooms, and laboratories of the Depart- 
ment of Geography. 
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Juildings J and L, 2131 and 2129 G Street (rear). Classroom and locker rooms 
of the Department of Physical Education for Women. 

Buildings M and N, 716-18 Twenty-first Street. Offices of the Dean of the 
School of Engineering and the Department of Civil Engineering. 

Building O, 2106 G Street. Office of the Department of Religion. 

Building P, 2108 G Street. Offices of the Student Health Service and the Dean 
of the Division of Special Students 

Building Q, 2029 H Street. Office of the Director of Veterans Education. 

3uilding R, 2027 H Street. Offices of the Director of Activities for Men, the 
Department of Physical Education for Men, and the Athletic Staff 

Building S, 2025 H Street. Residence hall for women. 

Building T, 2110 G Street. Offices of the Director of the Summer Sessions and 
the Department of Art; International House (see International House). 

Building U. 2018 I Street. Offices of Alumni Relations and Public Relatior 

Building V, 2114 H Street. Laboratories and classrooms of the Department of 
Physics. 

Building W, 2128 H Street. Offices of the School of Pharmacy; pharmacy labor 
tories; classrooms. 

Building X, 725 Twenty-third Street. Drafting rooms and classrooms of the 
School of Engineering. 

Building Y, 802 Twenty-first Street. Offices, classrooms, and laboratories of the 


Reading Clinic. 


THE UNIVERSITY LIBRARY 


The University Library contains 260,000 volumes. The well equipped 
Library building houses all of the library except the law and medical 
collections. Over 6,000 bound volumes are added annually, and approxi- 
mately 1,000 periodicals and publications of learned societies are received 
currently. Among the special collections of the Library are the Library 
of the Carnegie Endowment for International Peace, purchased by the 
University in 1950; the W. Lloyd Wright collection of Washingtoniana, 
acquired in 1950; the Richard Heinzel Collection of Germanic philology 
and literature; the Curt Wachsmuth Collection of Greek and Roman 
literature, archeology, and history; the Mount Vernon Collection on 
political history, international law, and the social sciences: a representa- 
tive collection of Spanish American books, the gift of the governments 
of Hispanic America; the Chauncey Mitchell Depew Public Speaking 
Collection, the gift of the late Mrs. Depew; and the Art Collection, 
made available by the American Institute of Architects, and the 7,500 
mounted photographs of the Russell Sturgis Collection. 


OTHER LIBRARY FACILITIES 


The student has access also to the Library of Congress; the Public 
Library of the District of Columbia and its branches; the Library of the 
Pan American Union; the Library of the Bureau of Railway Economics; 
the Library of the United States Department of Agriculture; the Library 
of the United States Office of Education; the Armed Forces Medical 
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Library; the Library of the Smithsonian Institution 


; and many of the 
other great speci 


al collections of the government departments. 


GOVERNMENTAL INSTITUTIONS ACCESSIBLE TO STUDENTS 


The Congress of the United States has made the scientific resources 
of the Government accessible to students under the terms of the fol- 
lowing joint resolution, approved April 12, 1892: 


Resolved by the Senate and House of R 

merica, in Congress assembled, That the f 
the following and any other Governmental colle 
to be established in the city of Washington for t 
Je accessible icti 
i , Subject to such authority as is now or may hereafter 
ators and to students of any institu- 


ated or hereafter to be incorporated under 
the laws of Congress or of the District of Columbia, to wit: 


One. Of the Library of Congress. 
Two. Of the National Museum. 
Three. Of the Patent Office. 
Four. Of the Bureau of Education. 

Five. Of the Bureau of Ethnology. 

Six. Of the Army Medical Museum, 
Seven. Of the Department of Agriculture, 
Eight. Of the Fish Commission. 

Nine. Of the Botanic Gardens. 

Теп. Of the Coast and Geodetic Survey. 
Eleven. Of the Geological Survey. 


ADMISSION 


All colleges, schools, and divisions of the University accept men and 
women, except the Division of Air Science. 

Students may enter any college, school, or division of the University 
except the School of Medicine at the beginning of the fall term, the 
spring term, or the summer term, 

Entrance to the School of Medicine in 1953—54 is permitted only at the 
opening of the term beginning September 1953. 


GENERAL ADMISSION REQUIREMENTS 


The following factors are considered in determining the eligibility of 
an applicant for admission: 

1. The adequacy of previous academic work as preparation for the 
course of study now contemplated—including quantity and quality of 
work and the standing of the institution in which it was done. 

2. The aptitude of the student for the course contemplated. 

3. The character of the student, 

The University reserves the right to refuse admission to any student 
who has a previous academic record of such grade as to create doubt of 
his ability to pursue college work successfully, or who for any other 
reason would not be a desirable student. 


APPLICATION FOR ADMISSION 


An applicant for admission must obtain from the Office of the Director 
of Admissions an application blank which he must fill out completely and 
return with the application fee of $3 ($5 for the School of Medicine). 
A recent photograph, with signature, of the applicant must be attached 
to the blank. 

An applicant for admission to the Reserve Officers’ Training Corps 
must also fill out and return a supplemental Air Force ROTC applica- 
tion form. 

Applications should be filed not later than July 1 for the fall term, 
January 1 for the Spring term, and May 1 for the summer term. 

An applicant from a secondary school must send the high school record 
form provided by the University to his high school principal with the 
request that the principal fill out the form and mail it directly to the 
Office of the Director of Admissions. 


An applicant who has previously attended an institution of higher 
learning must request the registrar of that institution to mail directly 
to the Office of the Director of Admissions a transcript of his record. If 
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he has attended more than one such institution he must request the regis- 
trar of each institution to send to the Office of the Director of Admis- 
sions a transcript of his record, even though credits were not earned, 
together with an honorable dismissal from the institution last attended. 

The Graduate Record Examination administered by the Educational 
Testing Service, Princeton, New Jersey is accepted as supplemental 
evidence of the applicant’s educational attainment, and the appropriate 
report should accompany the application for admission whenever available. 


METHODS OF ADMISSION 
From SECONDARY SCHOOLS 


An applicant from a secondary school may seek to qualify for admis- 
sion by certificate or examination, 


By Certificate 


A certificate of graduation with a minimum of fifteen “units” * from 
an accredited secondary school and the recommendation from the prin- 
Cipal of the secondary school that the applicant is prepared to under- 
take college work will be considered subject to the following conditions: 

1. If the school is accredited by the regional accrediting association, 
the student must rank not lower than the fourth fifth of his class. 

2. If the school is not listed by the regional accrediting association, 
but has been accredited by the state accrediting agency, the student must 
rank in the upper three fifths of his class. 


By College Entrance Board Examinations 


Àn applicant may qualify by passing satisfactorily College Entrance 

oard examinations as prescribed by the Director of Admissions. These 
examinations are given at a large number of examination centers through. 
9ut the United States, including Washington, D. C., on May 16, August 
12, and December 5, 1953; and January 9, March 13, May 15, and Au- 
Bust 13, 1954. 
Arrangements for the examinations should be made with the College 
Entrance Examination Board, Post Office Box 592, Princeton, NK; 
not less than one month before the date of the examinations. 


From HIGHER INSTITUTIONS} 


An applicant for advanced standing may be considered for admission 
upon the presentation of satisfactory credentials from an accredited 
Institution of higher learning. The student must be in good stand 


ing as 


Сы - ‚ a ч 
TR А Unit represents a year's study in a secondary school subject, including in the aggregate 
ie ess 


than 120 sixty-minute Periods of prepared classroom work 
it The University reserves the right to refuse advance credit in whole or in part, or to allow 
Provisionally, Credit so given may be withdrawn for subsequent poor work 
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to scholarship and conduct, and must be eligible to return to the pre- 
viously attended institution in the term for which he seeks admission to 
this University, 

If the transcript of record from such an institution includes the record 
of his secondary school work, it is not necessary for the applicant to have 
forwarded a separate record directly from the principal of the secondary 
school. High school work is considered only as fulfilling entrance re- 
quirements; it is never credited toward advanced standing. 

Properly certified courses taken at accredited colleges or universities 
may be applied toward a degree at this University, subject to the cur- 
riculum requirements and regulations of the school or college to which 
admission is sought. Work of low pass grade (such as D or the equiva- 
lent) will not be considered for transfer. 


ENTRANCE REQUIREMENTS 
THE JUNIOR COLLEGE 


An acceptable certificate of graduation from an accredited secondary 
school, or the satisfactory passing of College Entrance Board examina- 
tions selected with the approval of the Director of Admissions is re- 
quired. (See “Methods of Admission". ) 

Distribution of Units for All Curricula.—Certification by the principal 
that the student has satisfied all curriculum requirements of the school 
will be accepted in lieu of any prescribed distribution of units. Atten- 
tion is called, however, to the necessity of completing stated prerequisite 
studies during the secondary school period for admission to certain 
curricula. It is to be noted that one unit of algebra is prerequisite to 
courses in chemistry, mathematics, physics, and statistics, and that in 
addition one unit of plane geometry is prerequisite to courses in mathe- 
matics and physics. In the instance of applicants who do not meet the 
above stated mathematics requirements, algebra and plane geometry 
may be taken without college credit when offered by the Department of 
Mathematics. For a statement of the foreign language requirements 
see page 59. 

A desirable secondary school program in preparation for college would 
include: four years of English, four years of foreign language (prefer- 
ably one language rather than two), two years of natural or physical 
science with laboratory instruction (and over and beyond the so-called 
“General Science”), two or three years of social studies (with concen- 
tration on history), one or two years of basic mathematics. 


COLUMBIAN COLLEGE (THE SENIOR COLLEGE) 


For the Bachelor’s Degrees 


Two years of Junior College work leading to the degree of Associate 
in Arts, or the lower-division work in institutions not organized on the 
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junior-senior-college plan, following a specified curriculum, meet the 


minimum requirements of Columbian College. In addition, however, 
scholarship requirements for admission may be set somewhat higher 
than those for graduation from the Junior College. 

Bachelor of Arts.—An Associate in Arts degree based on the Arts 
and Letters curriculum in the Junior College, or the equivalent (see 
Page 60), is required. 

Bachelor of Science.—An Associate in Arts degree based on the Science 
Curriculum in the Junior College, or the equivalent (see pages 60-61), is 
required. 

For the Master’s Degrees 


An approved Bachelor's degree from an accredited higher institution is 
required. A student from an unaccredited institution may be admitted 
at the discretion of the Committee on Admission and Advanced Standing, 
but he will be required to take such extra work above the minimum 
requirements as may be prescribed. An appropriate distribution of 
Courses and a superior quality of work in the major field are essential. 

Applications for admission must be approved by the department or 
division and by the Dean. 

Master of Arts.—The student's undergraduate curriculum must have 
included a program of study substantially equivalent to the Bachelor of 
Arts major in his chosen field at this University. 

Master of Science.— The. student's undergraduate curriculum must 
have included the equivalent of the undergraduate major at this Uni. 
Versity of the scientific department under which he desires to work. 


Tue GRADUATE COUNCIL 


Doctor of Philosophy.—' The student must possess an adequate aca. 
demic Preparation for advanced study in the proposed field, as evidenced 
Y approved Bachelor's and Master's degrees, or the equivalent, together 
With acceptable personal qualities and capacity for creative work. 


THE SCHOOL or MEDICINE 


‚ Doctor of Medicine,.—Ninety credit hours of work, exclusive of phys- 
ical education, in an accredited higher institution are required, as follows: 

I, Chemistry, sixteen credit hours as follows: (a) eight credit hours in 
Beneral inorganic chemistry, of which at least four credit hours are lab- 
ratory work (qualitative analysis may be counted as general inorganic 
chemistry) ; (5) eight credit hours or a one-year college course of 
Organic chemistry, including laboratory work, 

2. Physics, eight credit hours, of which at least two credit hours are 


laboratory work, It is recommended that this course be preceded by one 
а trigonometry, 
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3. Biology, eight credit hours, of which at least four credit hours are 
laboratory work. This requirement may be satisfied by a course of eight 
credit hours in either general biology or zoology, or by four credit hours 
each in zoology and botany but not by botany alone. 

4. English composition and literature, six credit hours; the usual intro- 
ductory college course or the equivalent. The student should develop 
facility in speaking and writing English. 

5. Modern foreign language: a reading knowledge, preferably of 
French or German. 

6. Electives. It is recommended that the remaining credit hours re- 
quired include: (a) comparative vertebrate anatomy; (4) qualitative 
and quantitative chemical analysis; (c) social science and psychology. 


Advanced Standing 


A student who has satisfactorily completed one or two years at any 
other medical school approved by the American Medical Association, 
and who has the necessary preliminary educational requirements, may be 
admitted to advanced standing. 


Tue Law SCHOOL 
For the Degrees of Bachelor of Laws and Juris Doctor 


Bachelor of Laws.—A Bachelor of Arts or equivalent degree awarded 
upon completion of a four-year course in an approved college or univer- 
sity is required. All pre-legal work must be of satisfactory quality and 
distribution. No student will be admitted who has been in attendance 
at another law school and who is ineligible to return to that school in 
good standing. From the applicants, a selection will be made by the 
Committee on Admissions. 

Juris Doctor.—A student does not register as a candidate for this 
degree until his last year in the Law School. For details, see page 114. 


ADVANCED STANDING 


Advanced standing toward the degree of Bachelor of Laws will be 
granted only for work successfully completed in other law schools which 
are members of the Association of American Law Schools. 

Advanced standing will not be granted for law work already counted 
toward the Bachelor of Arts or other pre-legal degree. 

Students Planning to attend summer school sessions at other law 
schools and desiring to use credits obtained at such schools in their course 
at this Law School must first have the courses they wish to take approved 
by the Dean. In no event will credits be recognized in excess of those 
which might be obtained in a similar period in this School. 


Advanced standing toward the degree of Juris Doctor will not be 
granted. 


Admission 


For the Graduate Degrees 


Master of Laws.*—A Bachelor of Arts or equivalent degree from an 
approved college or university and a Bachelor of Laws or equivalent 
degree from a member school of the Association of American Law 
Schools are required. Candidates for admission must have attained an 
average grade on all work done for the Bachelor of Laws degree equiv- 
alent to the relative position of a B average in the standards of grading 
at this Law School, except that, in the discretion of the Committee on 
Graduate Studies, applicants otherwise eligible may be admitted on proof 
of experience and attainment as an alternative. 

Master of Comparative Law and Master of Comparative Law (Amer- 
ican Practice).—The following are required: (1) the successful comple- 
tion of and graduation from a course in arts, philosophy, letters, or 
Sciences, equivalent to graduation from a gymnasium, lycée, or liceo; 
and (2) graduation in law from a recognized foreign university where 
training was in Civil Law. 

Doctor of Juridical Science.—The following are required: a Bachelor 
of Arts or equivalent degree from an approved college or university and 
a Bachelor of Laws or equivalent degree, earned with high rank, from a 
member school of the Association of American Law Schools, and out- 
standing capacity for scholarly work in the field of law. 


Unclassified Students 


A person who is in good standing as a degree candidate in another law 
school which is a member of the Association of American Law Schools 
May, at the discretion of the Dean, be admitted as an unclassified student 
in order to earn credits for transfer to the other law school. 

A person who is a member of the bar or a person, not a member of 
the bar, who is a graduate of a member school of the Association of 
American Law Schools may, at the discretion of the Dean, be admitted 
as an unclassified student. 


Unclassified students are required to participate in the work of the 
Course and take examinations. Courses taken by unclassified students 
will not be credited toward degrees at this Law School. 


THE SCHOOL or ENGINEERING 


For the Bachelor’s Degrees 


Bachelor of Civil Engineering, Bachelor of Electrical Engineering, 
achelor of Mechanical Engineering, Bachelor of Science in Engineering. 
—An acceptable certificate of graduation from an accredited secondary 
* Satisfactory completion of one-half the work required for graduation from an accredited 


college satisfies the pre-legal admission requirement if the applicant served not less than 20 con- 
"uous months in the U. S, armed forces during World War II prior to September 1948. 
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school, or the satisfactory passing of College Entrance Board examina- 
tions in secondary school subjects selected with the approval of the 
Director of Admissions is required. 

Nine and one-half of the fifteen units required for entrance must be 
distributed as follows: three in English, two in algebra, one in plane 
geometry, one-half in plane trigonometry, one in physics or chemistry, 
and two in one foreign language or history. A graduate of an approved 
high school who does not offer for admission the particular subjects 
required for the engineering curriculum, but who does present not less 
than fifteen acceptable units, may be admitted on condition, if such 
deficiency in the distribution of units does not exceed two units. 


ADVANCED STANDING 


Advanced standing may be granted for work successfully completed 
at accredited institutions of higher learning. Credit will be assigned 
by the School of Engineering to the extent that the work taken at pre- 
vious institutions meets the requirements for the degree sought at this 
University, and subject to the general University regulations concerning 
satisfactory subsequent work. 


For the Master’s Degree 


Master of Science in Engineering —A Bachelor's degree in engineering 
from a recognized institution and evidence of capacity for productive 
study. Admission by examination may be permitted in exceptional cases. 


THE SCHOOL or PHARMACY 
For the Bachelor’s Degree 


Bachelor of Science in Pharmacy.—An Associate in Arts degree based 
on the curriculum in Pharmacy in the Junior College (see page 61), or 
the equivalent is required, 

A student who has received a Bachelor's degree from an accredited 
institution or who has completed work in the general cultural or founda- 
tional subjects of the pharmacy curriculum may be admitted to advanced 
standing. No more than one year of advanced standing will be granted a 
student from any institution other than an accredited college of pharmacy. 


For the Master's Degree 


Master of Science in Pharmacy.—A Bachelor of Science degree from 


an accredited institution is required. A superior record and professional 
promise are essential. 


Admission 


Tue SCHOOL or EDUCATION 


For the Bachelor’s Degrees 


Bachelor of Arts in Education, Bachelor of Science in Home Eco- 
nomics, Bachelor of Science in Physical Education—An Associate in 
Arts degree based on the Education, Home Economics, or Physical Edu- 
cation curriculum in the Junior College (see pages 62-63), or the equiva- 


lent from another accredited higher institution, or a certificate of gradua- 
tion from an approved normal school or the equivalent is required. 


For the Master’s Degree 


Master of Arts in Education.—To be admitted to candidacy for the 
degree of Master of Arts in Education the applicant must: (1) hold a 
Bachelor's degree from an accredited institution; (2) have an under- 
graduate quality-point index of 2.50 or above (C + average); (3) have 
demonstrated a genuine interest in teaching; (4) be in possession of 


Personality traits that give promise of better-than-average success as a 
teacher, 


To be admitted to candidacy 
Service in guidance and administr 
experience are prerequisite. 


in programs designed to prepare for 
ation two years of successful teaching 


For the Doctor's Degree 


Doctor of Education.—The de 
the equivalent, and 
rience are required, 


gree of Master of Arts in Education, or 
at least three years of satisfactory educational expe- 


THE SCHOOL or GOVERNMENT 
For the Bachelor's Degree 


Bachelor of Arts in Government.—An Associate in Arts degree based 
9n the Foreign Affairs, Accounting, Business Administration, or Sta- 


ie curriculum in the Junior College (see pages 64-65), or the equiva- 
ent, 


For the Master’s Degrees 


A Bachelor’s degree from an accredited college or university is re- 
Wired. A student from an unaccredited institution may be admitted at 
the discretion of the Dean’s Council, but will be required to take such 
*Xtra work above the minimum requirements as may be prescribed. 

^* student admitted to candi 
Index of 3.00 (a B average) 
Whose scholasti 


lacy must have attained a quality-point 
in his undergraduate major. An applicant 
c average is below 3.00 in his major, or. who lacks pre- 
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requisite courses, may be referred to the Division of Special Students to 
make up the deficiency. 

Master of Arts in Government.—The applicant's undergraduate pro- 
gram must have included prerequisite courses, corresponding to an under- 
graduate major at this University, for the chosen field of graduate study. 

Master of Arts in Public Administration—An undergraduate major in 
a social science field appropriate to the chosen field of advanced work in 
public administration is required. 

Master of Arts in Personnel Administration.—An undergraduate major 
in a social science or education, with the appropriate courses in psychol- 
ogy, is required. 

Master of Business Administration—An acceptable undergraduate 
major in Business Administration, or the equivalent, is required. Appli- 
cants who are deficient in such course work may be admitted and will be 
required to make up deficiencies over and above the normal Master of 
Business Administration program, 


For the Doctor’s Degree 


Doctor of Business Administration—A Master's degree in Business 
Administration or a related field, or the equivalent, and proficiency in 
statistics and accounting to the satisfaction of the Committee on Doc- 
toral Studies are required. 


THE COLLEGE or GENERAL STUDIES 


For information concerning the College of General Studies, see pages 


178-80. 
Tue Division or University STUDENTS 


Students 21 years of age or over who are not interested in working 
for a degree in this University may be considered for admission to the 
Division of University Students to take courses for which they have 
adequate preparation, as evidenced by previous scholastic records, 

In special instances, with the permission of the instructor, a person 
may be considered for admission as an auditor in a class without being 
required to take active part in the exercises or to pass examinations, but 
no credit will be allowed for such attendance. 


Tue Division or SPECIAL STUDENTS 


This is a non degree-granting division of the University in which the 
Director of Admissions may authorize the placement of students in the 
process of making up entrance deficiencies to degree-granting colleges 
and schools of the University, 

Complete credentials must be submitted and evaluated before а tenta- 
tive or definite plan of make-up may be prepared. 


Admission 


THE DIVISION or Arg SCIENCE 


The applicant must be a regularly enrolled, full-time, male student; 
a citizen of the United States; between the ages of 14 and 25; physically 
qualified; of good character; and a candidate for a degree. 


CLASSIFICATION OF STUDENTS 


Regular Students.—Regular students are those who have met the en- 
trance requirements for candidacy and are registered for degrees. 

University Students —Persons of mature age, as specified in the rules 
of the Division of University Students, may be admitted to this Division 
to pursue courses for which they have had adequate preparation. 

Special Students,—Special students are those who are in the process 


of qualifying for admission to curricula in degree-granting colleges and 
schools of this University. 


Additional information concerning curricula, courses offered, entrance 


requirements, or admission procedure may be obtained from the Office 
of the Director of Admissions, 


REGISTRATION 


Before a student may be admitted to registration he must have satisfied 


the Office of the Director of Admissions that he is qualified for entrance 
to the University. (See “Admission”, pages 12-21.) 

A student who has previously matriculated in the University, but who 
has not been in attendance during the term prior to registration, should 
file an application for readmission in advance of registration. 

Registration is for the term unless otherwise indicated on the reg- 
istration paper. No registration is accepted for less than a term or one 
summer session. 

A student may not register concurrently in The George Washington 
University and another institution without the permission of the deañ 
of the college, school, or division in which he is registered in The George 
Washington University. Allowance of credit for work done concurrently 
will be at the discretion of the appropriate Committee on Admission and 
Advanced Standing. 


TIME AND PLACE OF REGISTRATION 


Registration for all colleges, schools, and divisions except as noted 
below is conducted in Building C, 2029 С Street NW., during the fol- 
lowing periods: fall term, September 24 and 25; spring term, February 
4 and 5. 

For the Law School: Stockton Hall, 720 Twentieth Street NW.: 
fall term, September 24 and 25; spring term, February 4 and 5. b 

For the School of Medicine: School of Medicine, 1335 H Street NW» 
between 9:00 a.m. and 4:00 p.m., September 17 and 18. É 

For the College of General Studies: at times and places designated in 
individual course announcements. 


REGISTRATION CHANGES AND WITHDRAWALS 


For regulations governing changes in registrations and withdrawals, 
see pages 24, 42-43. 


FEES AND FINANCIAL REGULATIONS 


By authorization of the Board of Trustees, the following fees have 
been adopted, effective September 1, 1953: 


Turrion Fess 


For each credit hour* for which the student registers (except work 
in the Law School, work toward the Master's degree in Engineer- 


For work leading to and including the final examination Tere 450.00 
For the degree of Master of Science in Engineering: 
For work leading to and including the Comprehensive Examination 5 


ApprrioxAL Course Fees 


In certain courses additional fees, such as laboratory and material fees, are 
charged as indicated in the course descriptions. These fees are charged 
by the term and, unless otherwise indicated, may be defrayed in three 
payments when the tuition is paid in this manner. Breakage of apparatus 
is charged against the individual student. When breakage is in excess of 
the normal amount provided for in the laboratory fee the individual stu- 
dent will be required to pay such additional charges as are determined by 
the department concerned, 


GRADUATION Fees 


"аятта di) teen $10 

F Vherein a degree other than the Associate in Arts degree is granted — 20. 
EE FOR BINDING MASTER'S ТнЕ8!З............................ اذك‎ 5. 
EE FOR THE PROFESSIONAL THESIS IN THE SCHOOL or ENGINEERING. ... 75. 


An annual fee; one half payable in advance at the time of each 
registration, 


region J ment of tuition for a Master's thesis entitles the candidate, during the academic year of 
Б а ton, to the advice and direction of the member of the faculty under whom the thesis 
ата > written. In case a thesis is unfinished, an additional successive academic year may be 

Мей without further tuition payment. If the preparation of the thesis extends beyond the 


a Я 
econd academic year, it must be registered for again, and tuition paid on the same basis as 
г а repeated course 


istration in the Sc 


e hool of Medicine is for a period of two terms. After the student has 
tered the course of instr 


e tui uction he is obligated for the full tuition for two terms. No part of 
tion will be refunded upon withdrawal or dismissal for any cause 
Preach ncn does not cover the cost of tuition for elementary courses (numbered 1 to 100), for 
| Wh 7, or German 107 
| 


the сп а limited schedule is carried which extends the time of either the preparation period 
fix d b, amination period to more than one year, the proportionate part of the Charge may be 
*d by the Treasurer, 
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Fee FOR PRINTING AND FILING Summary or DOCTORAL DISSERTATION . . $75 
SPECIAL Fees 
Application fee, charged each applicant for admission (except app! 
cants to the School of Medicine), non-refu un te dab eae j 
Application fee, charged each applicant for admission to the Schoo 
of Medicine, non-refundable.................. Bs ustedes Koc 5 
Scholastic-aptitude Test (when required admission) ...... н 3 
Late-registration fee, charged each student who fails to registe 
ЭШ е o PPROORCIXE OO TERT tg 0 Аз core ees ce 5 
Withdrawal fee, charged each student who preregisters and with 
draws prior to the CT eu PU paille ir ee 5 
Service fee, charged each student for late payment of tuition (see 
SENDEN aar r I 
Reinstatement fee, charged each student who i is reins l 
pension for delinquency in fees.......... aream : 5 
Residence fee, charged each student wishing to maintain “in resi 
dence” status during any term of absence from the Universit; 
after completion of tuition requirements: 
аа МЕРКИТ? 17 
In other colleges, schools, and divisior I5 
For special physical етапїпайоп........................... 2 
Student Bar Association fee, charged each student in the Law Sch 
for each term or any part thereof except the summer ter 5 
Engineers’ Council fee, charged each student in the School 
neering for each term or any part thereof except the summer tern 1.5 
For each examination to qual lify for advanced standing and for eacl 
special examination ................... EL. HEU a Ks 5 
Laboratory checkout fee, charged each student in chemistry and 
pharmacy courses who fails to check out of the laboratory by the 
time set by the instructor.............. : <. : 2 
Transcript fee, charged for each trans ript of record after the first... 1.0 


Registration in the University entitles each student to the following 
University privileges: (1) the issuance of one certified transcript of 
record, if and when desired; (2) the services of the Placement Office; 
(3) the use of University library facilities, except as otherwise desig- 
nated; (4) gymnasium privileges; (5) admission to all athletic contests, 
unless otherwise specified; (6) subscription to the University Hatchet, 
the student newspaper; (7) admission to University debates: (8) med- 
ical attention and hospital services as described under Health Adminis- 
tration, pages 191-92. These privileges, with the exception of the issu- 
ance of transcripts, terminate, and a student is no longer in residence, 
when he withdraws or is dismissed from the University. 


PAYMENT OF FEES 


All fees are payable at the Office of the € ‘ashier, 725 Twenty-first 
Street NW. No student is permitted to complete registration or tO 
attend classes until all fees are paid. Fees for each term are due and 
payable in advance at the time of registration. 
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In exceptional cases, Subject: to’ the. approval of the Treasurer, the 
student may sign a contract for term charges, except for fees payable 
in advance, permitting payments as follows: 

Fall Term.—One third at the time of registration; one third on No- 
vember 3; one third on December 3. 

Spring Term.—One third at the time of registration; one third on 
March 3; one third on April 3. 

A student who fails to meet payments when due, but who pays his fees 
on or before the fifteenth of the month in which payment is due, is 
charged a service fee of $1. A student who fails to meet payments by 
the fifteenth of the month in which payment is due will be automatically 
Suspended and may not attend classes until he has been officially reinstated 
and has paid all accrued fees and a reinstatement fee of $5. 

A student suspended for failure to meet payments when due may not 
be reinstated for the term after two weeks from the date of suspension. 
Applications for reinstatement are to be made to the Office of the Cashier. 

An auditor pays all fees chargeable to the student registered for credit 
except the late-registration fee. 


WITHDRAWALS AND REFUNDS 


Application for withdrawal from the University or for change in class 
schedule must be made in person or in writing to the dean of the college, 
School, or division in which the student is registered. Notification to an 
instructor is not an acceptable notice (see "Withdrawal", pages 42 and 
43). 

In authorized withdrawals and changes in schedules, financial adjust- 
ments will be made as follows: 

Fall Term.—Withdrawal dated on or before October 31, cancellation 
of two-thirds of tuition charges; withdrawal dated on or before Novem- 
ber 30, cancellation of one third of tuition charges. No refund or reduc- 
tion will be allowed on a withdrawal dated subsequent to November 30. 


Spring Term.—Withdrawal dated on or before February 28, cancel- 
ation of two-thirds of tuition charges; withdrawal dated on or before 
Marcl 
March 2 


31, cancellation of one-third of tuition charges. No refund or 
reduction will be allowed on a withdrawal dated subsequent to March 31. 


In no case will a refund be made of the first third of the total tuition 
arges unless the registration is in advance and is cancelled before the 
regular registration day. In this case a withdrawal fee of $5 is charged 
and tuition fees refunded. In no case will tuition be reduced or refunded 
cause of nonattendance upon classes, 

, Payment applies only to the term for which a registration charge is 
incurred and in no case will this payment be credited to another term. 
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Any student in chemistry who fails to check out of the laboratory on 
or before the date set by the instructor, unless excused by the instructor, 
will be charged a checkout fee in the amount of $2. A student who 
drops a course before the end of the term must check out of the labora- 
tory at the next regular laboratory period. 

Any student enrolled in the Air Force ROTC who fails to turn in 
uniforms, equipment, and textbooks, on separation from the Corps, will 
be charged the value of the missing items, 

Authorization to withdraw and certification for work done will not be 
given a student who has not a clear financial record. 


FELLOWSHIPS, SCHOLARSHIPS, 
PRIZES, FINANCIAL AID 


FELLOWSHIPS 


The following fellowships are available to graduate students. Appli- 
cations should be submitted for consideration not later than April 1 pre- 
ceding the period for which the fellowship is to be awarded. 
The applicant for a University Teaching Fellowship or a Special 
Fellowship is expected to be a prospective candidate for the degree of 
Doctor of Philosophy, and to have the Master of Arts degree, or the 
equivalent, in the general field of his future doctoral study and research. 
Forms on which to make application for these fellowships may be ob- 
tained from the Chairman of the Graduate Council. 
University Teaching Fellowships.—These are assigned for the academic 
year in the following departments of instruction: Bacteriology, Biochem- 
istry, Botany, Chemistry, Economics, English, History, Physics, Psy- 
chology, Romance Languages, and Statistics. Each fellow receives an 
annual stipend, plus full tuition in the Graduate Council for whatever 
Schedule of study or research his fellowship duties permit him to carry. 
The occupant of each of these fellowships renders a designated unit of 
Service to the department of instruction in his major field of doctoral 
study, usually in classroom or laboratory assignments. 
Law School Teaching Fellowships.—A limited number of teaching 
fellowships are available each year in the Law School to prospective can- 
didates for the Master of Laws degree. Each fellow receives an annual 
Stipend, plus tuition for the academic year. The occupant of each of 
these fellowships follows an approved program of study and research, 
assists members of the Faculty in the guidance of first year students, and 
Supervises student work in legal bibliography and the drafting of legal 
‘struments. Upon satisfactory completion of the year’s work, a fellow 
I$ recommended for the degree of Master of Laws. Applications should 
be Submitted to the Dean of the Law School not later than March 1 pre- 
Ceding the period for which the fellowship is to be awarded. 
Special Fellowships.—Special fellowships are supported by endowment, 
and are awarded to doctoral students of unusual promise and ability. 
һе Stipend is not fixed but varies in amount with the need of the indi- 
Vidual receiving the award. In applying for one of these fellowships it 
'S advantageous that the student appear personally for an interview with 
the Chairman and such other members of the Graduate Council as would 


‚© Interested in the research investigations proposed. These fellowships 
include the following: 
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Isabella Osborn King Research Fellowships.—T wo fellowships of the 
value of $1,500 each, offered annually in the general field of biology, and 
intended to foster research for which the libraries and scientific establish- 
ments in Washington provide special facilities. 

Thomas Bradford Sanders Fellowships.—Established in 1928 by Miss 
Addie Sanders in memory of her brother, Thomas Bradford Sanders, and 
offered in various academic fields of study, with stipends designated by 
the Chairman of the Graduate Council. 


Soroptimist Fellowship—This fellowship of $750 was established in 
1948 by the South Atlantic Region of the American Federation of 
Soroptimist Clubs, an international organization of executive business 
and professional women. It is available to a woman who holds a bac 
calaureate degree and who wishes to undertake graduate work to prepare 
herself for professional service. Selection of the candidate will be based 
upon the personal and academic qualifications of the applicant. Applica- 
tion should be addressed to the Registrar of the University. 


SCHOLARSHIPS 


Scholarships are awarded for two terms unless otherwise specified and 
are credited in equal parts for each term. Each holder must carry а 
full schedule of academic work (fifteen credit hours or in the professional 
schools the full prescribed schedule) during the period for which the 
scholarship is awarded. Applicants* must have established an academic 
record in courses at this institution, and should apply on prescribed forms 
which must be filed in the Office of the Chairman of the Committee on 
Student Loans and Scholarships not later than April 1 preceding the 
academic year for which the scholarship is to be awarded Further 
information may be obtained from the Chairman of the Committee on 
Student Loans and Scholarships. 

Alpha Zeta Omega Scholarship.—'This scholarship in the amount of 
$500, was established by Pi Chapter of Alpha Zeta Omega Pharma- 
ceutical Fraternity. It is awarded annually to a member of the graduat 
ing class of one of the public high schools of the District of Columbia 
who intends to enroll in the Junior College Pharmacy Curriculum and 
to continue in the School of Pharmacy, completing the work leading to 
the degree of Bachelor of Science in Pharmacy. 

Alumni Scholarships.—Five scholarships are available each year in the 
Junior College, upon the recommendation of regional alumni clubs, t9 
outstanding male graduates of accredited high schools. The scholarships 


* Except in the case of the Alpha Zeta Omega Scholarship, the Alumni Scholarships, thé 
Daughters of the American Revolution Scholarship, School of Engineering Scholarships, the 
High School Scholarships, the Kappa Alpha Theta $‹ holarship, the Law School Scholarships, the 
Eugene and Agnes E. Meyer Scholarships, the National League of Masonic Clubs Scholarship. 
the John O. Rankin Scholarship, and the Student Activities Scholarships 
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cover tuition costs for four terms (beginning with the fall term) of full- 
time work but do not include special fees such as laboratory charges, 
room, board, or other expenses. To retain the scholarship, the student 
Must maintain a B average. Additional information may be obtained 
from the Executive Secretary of the General Alumni Association. 

American Foundation for Pharmaceutical Education Scholarship.—A 
scholarship fund, in the amount of $400, established by the American 
Foundation for Pharmaceutical Education, is available annually to junior 
and senior students of the School of Pharmacy who are in the upper 
quarter of their class or who are maintaining average grades of not less 
than B. The scholarship funds are awarded on the recommendation of 
the Committee on Scholarship of the School of Pharmacy. 

Byron Andrews Scholarship.—This scholarship, in the amount of $150, 
established in 1920 by Mrs. Belle Fisk Andrews in memory of her hus- 
band, Byron Andrews, is available "for ambitious and needy students, 
who desire to pursue courses in English, Latin, journalism, history, liter- 
ature, or political science", 

Anna Bartsch Scholarship.—This scholarship, in the amount of $500, 
established in 1946 by Dr. Anna Bartsch-Dunne, as a memorial to her 
mother, Anna Bartsch, is available to a woman in the School of Medi- 
Cine, “of outstanding scholarship, character, and promise, who intends 
to make the practice of medicine her life profession”. The award is made 
upon the recommendation of the Faculty of the School of Medicine. 

Emma K. Carr Scholarships.—Six scholarships in the amount of $390 
each and eight of $100 each, established in 1932 by Mrs. Emma K. Carr, 
are available to “young men (of the white race) for undergraduate or 
Postgraduate work, considering character, capacity, and need”. 

Henry Harding Carter Scholarship.—This scholarship, in the amount 
of $400, established in 1896 by Mrs. Maria M. Carter in memory of her 
husband, Henry Harding Carter, is available to a deserving student who 
I$ preparing for the civil-engineering profession, 

Maria М. Carter Scholarship.—' his scholarship, in the amount of 
100, established in 1871 by Mrs. Maria M. Carter, is available to a 
Young man. 

. Daughters of the American Revolution Scholarship.—This scholarship, 
In the amount of $350, established in 1952 by the District of Columbia 

aughters of the American Revolution, is available to descendants, 
Preferably female, of patriots of the American Revolution. 

Isaac Davis Scholarship.—'This scholarship, in the amount of $75, was 
established in 1869 by the Honorable Isaac Davis of Massachusetts. 
‚| Omınations for the scholarship may be made “by the founder or his 
е est lineal descendant”. In case no such nomination is made, the schol- 
arship is to be awarded by the University. 


Charles Worthington Dorsey Memorial Scholarship—This scholar- 
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ship, established in 1947 as a memorial to Charles Worthington Dorsey, 
Bachelor of Laws, '81, Master of Laws, '82, is awarded upon the recom- 
mendation of the Faculty of the Law School to a needy and promising 
graduate of Columbian College or other division of the University, with 
a Bachelor of Arts or other equivalent degree, who has maintained an 
average of B as an undergraduate student and who desires to pursue the 
study of law as a full-time student. The scholarship covers tuition for 
the course leading to the first degree from the Law School, Bachelor of 
Laws or Juris Doctor, provided that the holder maintains an average of 
B. 'The right is reserved to suspend the benefits of the scholarship for 
cause at any time. This scholarship is awarded ordinarily once every 
three years, 

School of Engineering Scholarships.—Four scholarships, established in 
1952, are available each year in the School of Engineering to graduates 
of accredited secondary schools. Each scholarship provides full tuition 
for one year. 'The holders of these scholarships must carry a full pro- 
gram in the School of Engineering. 

Robert Farnham Scholarship.—This scholarship, in the amount of $75, 
given to the University in 1871 by Mrs. Robert Farnham, is available 
to a student in Columbian College. 

Anna Spicker Hampel Scholarship—This scholarship, in the amount 
of $30, established in 1949 by Mrs. Evelyn Hampel Young, is available 
for scholarship aid to young married women students in the School of 
Education or Columbian College. 

Elma Lewis Harvey Scholarship—This scholarship of $100 was 
founded in 1921 by Mrs. Emma Elizabeth Harvey in memory of her 
daughter, and is awarded every four years, or as often as vacant, to à 
young woman in Columbian College of the Protestant faith and the 
Caucasian race who shall be selected for scholarship and moral quali- 
fications. 

Hazleton Scholarship.—' This scholarship, in the amount of $300, 
established in 1950 by the bequest of Lillie S. Hazleton, is awarded an- 
nually "for the use and assistance of needy and worthy students". 


High School Scholarships.—The Board of Trustees of the University 
offers the following scholarships for study in the liberal arts to graduates 
of public high schools of the District of Columbia and near-by Maryland 
and Virginia. District of Columbia: Anacostia, Coolidge, Eastern, 
McKinley, Roosevelt, Western, and Woodrow Wilson high schools— 
two scholarships each (The Amos Kendall Scholarship, established by 
the late Honorable Amos Kendall, is one of the two assigned to Western 
High School.) ; Montgomery County, Maryland—four scholarships; 
Prince Georges County Maryland—four scholarships, Alexandria 
County, Virginia—two scholarships; Arlington County, Virginia—four 
scholarships. Scholarships are divided equally between men and women. 
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Each scholarship is awarded annually to a member of the graduating 
class who plans to enter the Junior College and continue in Columbian 
College, completing the work leading to a Bachelor's degree. А prin- 
cipal and an alternate may be recommended. The principal or, if the 
Principal declines, the alternate must register the following September. 

The holders of these scholarships are exempt from tuition fees, but 
are charged laboratory, graduation, and other fees. The scholarships 
are valid for four academic years of undergraduate study. 

To retain any high school scholarship, a student must carry a full 
Program of study in the liberal arts (a full program being defined as at 
least fifteen hours of work each term). An average of B and a high 
Standard of deportment must be maintained. Scholarships are reassigned 
annually. If the holder fails to continue its use during the academic 
year, the scholarship will not be reassigned, 

High School Discussion Conference Scholarships.—Three scholarships 
are available each year in the Junior College to high school seniors who 
Participate in the George Washington University High School Discussion 
Program. These scholarships cover tuition for one year, but do not 
include laboratory fees or other special fees. For information concerning 
application, consult the Department of Speech. 

Kappa Alpha Theta Scholarship.—'This scholarship, in the amount of 
500, established by the Washington alumnae of Kappa Alpha Theta, is 
available for the training of a clinician in speech correction. 

Kappa Psi Scholarship.—This scholarship, in the amount of $75, was 
established in 1952 by Gamma Tau Chapter of Kappa Psi Pharmaceu- 
tical Fraternity. It is awarded annually to a student in the School of 

harmacy who is in need of financial aid. 
‚ Law School Scholarships.—Seven scholarships are available each year 
in the Law School to graduates of accredited colleges. Each scholarship 
Provides full three-years’ tuition in the morning division of the Law 
chool. Candidates must have graduated in the upper fifth of their 
Class and must have demonstrated qualities of leadership in addition to 
scholastic attainment. To retain the scholarship, the successful candidate 
Must maintain a В average. Application must be made before February 
1 to the Dean of the Law School. 

Eugene and Agnes E. Meyer Scholarships.—A scholarship fund, in the 
amount of $2,500, established in 1952 by the Eugene and Agnes E. Meyer 
Oundation, is available annually "to assist promising students or appli- 
fants in meeting the costs of furthering their education, with preferential 
Consideration to children of persons who are employed in public service, 
including service in the armed forces or the judiciary.” 


4, Morehouse Scholarship.—This scholarship was established by Mr. 
* Morehouse in 1861. It carries an annual stipend of $200, which is 
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available for an undergraduate “intending to enter the Christian min- 
istry”. aa. 

The National League of Masonic Clubs Scholarship.—This four-year 
scholarship, in the amount of $400 annually to be applied toward pay- 
ment of tuition costs only, is offered by the National League of Masonic 
Clubs to the son or daughter of a Master Mason. To continue to hold 
the scholarship, the student must maintain a satisfactory academic record. 

Newspaper Scholarships.—One scholarship is available each year to 
a candidate recommended by each of the following newspapers: The 
Washington Daily News, The Washington Post, The Evening Star, and 
The Times-Herald. 'The holder of the scholarship must be an employee 
of the newspaper. These scholarships cover tuition for four years, but 
do not include laboratory fees, graduation fees, or other special fees. 

Panhellenic Association of Washington, D. C., Scholarship.—A. schol- 
arship, in the amount of $200 to be applied to tuition fees, has been .68- 
tablished by the Panhellenic Association of Washington, О, С. This 
scholarship is available for the academic year of 1953-54 to a woman 
student in her sophomore or junior year, who is a member of the Na- 
tional Panhellenic Conference, has done the most to promote good social 
relations among the sororities on the campus, is an outstanding leader in 
student affairs sponsored by the University, and has a 2.5 (C+) or better 
average. 

Paul Pearson Scholarship—This scholarship, in the amount of $200, 
established in 1940 by bequest of Paul Pearson and “to be known as the 
Dr. Paul Pearson award", is available to a student in the School of 
Pharmacy, upon the recommendation of the Faculty of that School. 

John O. Rankin Scholarship—This scholarship, established in October 
1951 in recognition of Mr. Rankin's bequest to the University, is to be 
awarded to a resident of Pemiscot County, Missouri, upon the recom- 
mendation of the Caruthersville Rotary Club and the Hayti Lions Club 
in this County. The scholarship covers tuition costs for the four-year 
curriculum in Foreign Affairs, but it does not include laboratory fees, 
graduation fees, or other special fees. To retain the scholarship, the 
recipient must carry a full program and maintain an average of B. The 
scholarship is awarded every four years or as often as vacant. Further 
information may be obtained from the Office of the President of the Uni- 
versity. 

Lula M. Shepard Scholarships—Two scholarships, in the amount of 
$420 and $280, respectively, established in 1946 by bequest of Lula M- 
Shepard, are available to “worthy Protestant students desiring to entef 
the Foreign Service Department of the School of Government". : 

David Spencer Scholarship—This scholarship of $150, established in 
1918 by Miss Louisa J. Spencer, is available under certain restrictions 

Mary Lowell Stone Scholarship.—' This memorial scholarship, in the 
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amount of $200, established in 1893, is available to a woman student of 
science in Columbian College. 

Student Activities Scholarships.—The University has established a 
limited number of Activities Scholarships for men, which are awarded to 
approved applicants by the Faculty Committee on Student Loans and 
Scholarships upon the basis of (1) need, (2) good character, (3) demon- 
strated aptitude for leadership, and (4) scholarship. 

Such scholarships are granted for one academic year. They may be 
continued, however, upon the basis on which they were granted. Recipi- 
ents of Activities Scholarships must maintain the required scholastic 
average of the school or division in which they are registered. 

The time for filing applications for Activities Scholarships and the 
terms of such scholarships may be ascertained by inquiry at the office 
of the Chairman of the Committee on Student Loans and Scholarships. 

Charles Clinton Swisher Scholarship.—This scholarship, in the amount 
of $390, established in 1941 by Professor Charles Clinton Swisher, is 
available to a student of medieval history. 

William Walker Scholarship.—'This scholarship, established in 1824 by 
William Walker, Esq., carries an annual stipend of $300, which is avail- 
able for an undergraduate intending to enter the Christian ministry. 

John Withington Scholarship.—This scholarship of $150 was estab- 
lished in 1830 by the New York Baptist Theological Seminary. 

Ellen Woodhull Scholarship.—' This scholarship of $50, established by 
Ellen M. E. Woodhull, is available to a student in Columbian College. 
T'he Zonta Club of Washington, D. C., Scholarship.—This scholarship, 
In the amount of $300, offered by the Zonta Club of Washington, D. C., 
is available to a woman who is a senior or graduate student with special 
Interest in a professional or business career, 


THE CotumBIAN WOMEN SCHOLARSHIP FUNDS 


. The Columbian Women Scholarships are awarded by the Scholarship 

ommittee of the Columbian Women. Applications for these scholar- 
ships should be addressed to the Chairman of the Scholarship Committee, 
the Columbian Women, The George Washington University, Washing- 
ton 6, D.C., not later than May 15 preceding the academic year for which 
the scholarship is to be awarded, or, in the case of award for the spring 
term, not later than January I. 

Nellie Maynard Knapp Scholarship Fund.—The income from this fund 
of $5,000, established in 1915 in memory of a former president, Mrs, 
і [artin A. Knapp, is available for scholarships for women. 

Founders of Columbian W omen Scholarship Fund.—The income from 
this fund of $5,000, established in 1920, is available for scholarships. 
Lillian Young Herron Scholarship Fund.—The income from this fund 
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of $5,000, established in 1925 and named in 1930 in memory of a former 
president, is available for scholarships. 

Elizabeth V. Brown Scholarship Fund—This fund of $1,200 was 
established in 1925 by the College Women's Club of Washington, D.C., 
in memory of the late Elizabeth V. Brown. The income is available 
for a scholarship for a woman student in the School of Education, 

College Women’s Scholarship Fund—The income from this fund of 
$500, established in 1926 by the College Women’s Club of Washington, 
D.C., is available for scholarship aid. 

Lewes D. and Myrtie H. Wilson Memorial Scholarship Fund.—This 
fund of $1,000 was established by Miss Elizabeth Wilson in 1926 as a 
memorial to her parents, Lewes D. and Myrtie H. Wilson. The income 
is available for a scholarship in the School of Medicine. 

Grace Ross Chamberlin Scholarship Fund.—The income from this 
fund of $2,300, established in 1932 in honor of a former president, is 
available for scholarship aid. 


PRIZES 


Alpha Chi Sigma Prizes.—Alpha Pi Chapter of Alpha Chi Sigma 
Fraternity offers annually the following prizes: 

A “Handbook on Chemistry and Physics” is awarded to each of the 
three students who carry at least eighteen credit hours during the fresh- 
man year and attain the highest averages in freshman chemistry. 

The name and year of graduation of the student who has attained the 
highest quality-point index in courses in chemistry will be inscribed on a 
bronze plaque. The winner must have had at least sixteen hours of 
chemistry including the final term at The George Washington University. 

Alpha Delta Pi Prize.—Alpha Pi Chapter of Alpha Delta Pi Frater- 
nity offers an annual prize of $10 to the woman member of the junior 
class with the most outstanding record in scholarship, extra-curricular 
activities, and service to the University. 

Alpha Kappa Psi Prize.—Beta Mu Chapter of Alpha Kappa Psi Fra- 
ternity awards annually a key to the male student who has completed 
ninety credit hours at The George Washington University and has at- 
tained the highest average grade in economics, business administration, 
public accounting, public finance, and foreign commerce. 

Alpha Zeta Omega Prize-—The Ladies’ Auxili ary, Pi Chapter, of the 
Alpha Zeta Omega Pharmaceutical F raternity offers annually a copy of 
The United States Dispensatory to the freshman student in pharmacy, 
who has completed at least fifteen hours in the U niversity and who has 
attained the highest average in his courses. 

American Institute of Chemists Prize-—The District of Columbia 
Chapter of the American Institute of Chemists offers an annual prize of 
a medal and junior membership in the American Institute of Chemists 
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to that graduating student, majoring in chemistry, who excels in schol- 
arship and in the personal qualities of integrity and leadership. 

Byrne Thurtell Burns Memorial Prize.—This prize of $75 is awarded 
to the senior majoring in chemistry who shows the greatest proficiency 
in organic chemistry, as evidenced by a comprehensive examination, and 
who possesses such qualifications of mind, character, and personality as 
to give promise of future achievement. 

Martin L. Cannon Memorial Prize.—Pi Chapter of the Alpha Zeta 
Omega Pharmaceutical Fraternity offers annually a copy of The United 
States Dispensatory, in memory of Dr. Martin L. Cannon, to the student 
in pharmacy receiving his Associate in Arts degree, who throughout his 
course has obtained the highest grades and at the same time contributed 
most to the student activities in the School of Pharmacy. 

Chi Omega Prize —Phi Alpha Chapter of Chi Omega Fraternity offers 
annually a prize of $25 to be awarded to the woman student in the 
graduating class with the highest record in the following social sciences: 
economics, sociology, political science, and history; combined with general 
excellence. 

John Henry Cowles Prizes.—These prizes, founded in 1943 by John 
H. Cowles, Grand: Commander of the Supreme Council of the Thirty- 
third Degree (Mother Council of the World) of the Ancient and 
Accepted Scottish Rite of Freemasonry, Southern Jurisdiction of the 
United States of America, are awarded annually to the best two scholars 
in the senior class of the School of Government. The prizes are as 
follows: first prize, $100; second prize, $50. 

DeWitt Clinton Croissant Prize.—This prize of $50, established by 
the late Professor DeWitt Clinton Croissant, is awarded annually to the 
undergraduate student who as a member of one of the University courses 
in drama or as a participant in University dramatics submits to the Eng- 
lish Department the best essay on drama or the theatre. 

E. К. Cutter Prize.—The E. K. Cutter Prize in English was estab- 
lished by the late Marion Kendall Cutter "for excellence in the study of 

nglish.” An annual prize of $60 is awarded to the member of the 
graduating class whose record in English, combined with general excel. 
€nce, shows most marked aptitude for and attainment in English studies. 

Daughters of the American Revolution Prize.—This prize, established 
by the Daughters of the American Revolution of the District of Colum- 

la, Consists of $15, which is awarded annually to the student who, 
aving maintained a record of distinction in American history, submits 
€ best essay upon a topic in the period of the American Revolution. 

Isaac Davis Prizes.— These prizes, established by the Honorable Isaac 

avis, of Massachusetts, in 1847, are awarded annually to such members 
9f the senior class as shall have made the greatest progress in public 
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speaking during their connection with the University. The prizes are 
as follows: first prize, $25; second prize, $20; third prize, $15. 

The award of these three prizes is determined by a public-speaking 
contest in which the participants deliver original orations. Only mem- 
bers of the senior class who are candidates for the degree of Bachelor 
of Arts or Bachelor of Science are eligible to compete. 

Delta Zeta Prize.—Delta Zeta Sorority offers annually a prize of $10 
to be awarded to the student maintaining the highest average in Zoology 
1—2. 

Ellsworth Prize.—The Ellsworth Prize of $25, established by the late 
Mr. Fritz von Briesen, is awarded to the student doing the best work in 
the subject of Patent Law Practice, 

Elton Prize—The Elton Prize of $20, established by the Reverend 
Romeo Elton, of Exeter, England, is awarded annually to the senior 
student having the highest average in the Greek language and literature. 

Jesse Frederick Essary Prize in Journalism.— This memorial prize 
of $150, established in 1948 by the late Helen Essary Murphy, is awarded 
annually to a student who has given promise of sound citizenship and 
ability in “forthright reporting” in student publication and/or under the 
jurisdiction of the Department of Journalism. The selection of the 
recipient will be made by a committee composed of the President of the 
University and two members of the Faculty. 

Joshua Evans III Prize in the Political and Social Sciences.—This 
memorial prize of $60, “established by friends because of an outstanding 
life”, is awarded annually to that man in the graduating class of The 
George Washington University “who has demonstrated his ла] ability 
in the social and political sciences and who has given pri 
interpretation of that ability in good citizenship among his fellows”. The 
selection of the recipient will be made by the President of the University 
and a committee from the Faculty of the Division of the Social Sciences. 

Willie E. Fitch Prize.—The Willie E. Fitch Prize of $75, established 
in 1883 by James E. Fitch, in memory of his son, is awarded annually to 
a senior student for the best examination in chemistry. 

Alice Douglas Goddard Prize.—This prize of $75 was established in 
1941 by Frederick Joseph Goddard of Georgetown, D.C., in memory of 
Alice Douglas Goddard, and is awarded annually to the upper division 
student making the highest average in American literature. 

Edward Carrington Goddard Prize.—' This prize of $75 was estab- 
lished in 1923 by Mary Williamson Goddard, Alice Douglas Goddard, 
and Frederick Joseph Goddard, of Georgetown, D.C., in memory of 
Edward Carrington Goddard, class of '81, and is awarded to the junior 
or senior student making the highest average in the French language and 
literature. 


James Douglas Goddard Prize.—This prize of $75 was established 


mise of the 
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in 1923 by Mary Williamson Goddard, Alice Douglas Goddard, and 
Frederick Joseph Goddard, of Georgetown, D.C., in memory of James 
Douglas Goddard, class of 'or, and is awarded to the senior student 
making the highest average in pharmacy. 

Morgan Richardson Goddard Prize.—This prize of $75 was estab 
lished in 1923 by Mary Williamson Goddard, Alice Douglas Goddard, 
and Frederick Joseph Goddard, of Georgetown, D.C., in memory of 
Morgan Richardson Goddard, and is awarded to the junior or senior 
student making the highest average in the following fields: economics, 
business administration, foreign commerce, and public accounting. 

Gardiner С. Hubbard Memorial Prize in United States History.— 
This prize of $60 was established by Mrs. Gertrude M. Hubbard in 
memory of her husband, the late Gardiner G. Hubbard, and is awarded 
annually to that member of the graduating class majoring in history 
who has maintained the highest standing in courses in United States 
history. 

Kappa Kappa Gamma Prize.—Kappa Kappa Gamma Sorority offers 
annually a prize of $10 to the full-time freshman who achieves the best 
record in Botany 1 and 2. 

John Bell Larner Prize—This prize, established by the bequest of 
John Bell Larner, consists of a medal which is awarded annually to 
that member of the graduating class in the Law School who attains the 
highest average grade in the entire course for the degree of Bachelor 
of Laws. 

Mortar Board Prize.—This prize, consisting of a silver cup, is awarded 
annually to the woman student in the sophomore class having a scholar- 
ship average of B or higher and the most outstanding record in activities. 

Omicron Delta Kappa Prize.—Alpha Delta Circle of Omicron Delta 
Kappa Fraternity offers annually a plaque to be awarded to “that mem. 
ber of the senior class who throughout his course has done the most 
constructive work in the furtherance and upbuilding of the University 
Student activities”. 

John Ordronaux Prizes.—These prizes were established in 1909 by 
the bequest of John Ordronaux. 

The amount of $150 is awarded to the member of the graduating class 
in the School of Medicine who has the highest scholastic standing. 

The amount of $75 is awarded annually to the student in the Law 
School who has attained the highest average grade in the first year, full- 
time course; and $75 to the student who has attained the highest aver- 
age grade in the second-year, full-time course. 

Phi Eta Sigma Prize.—The George Washington University Chapter 
of Phi Eta Sigma offers annually to the male student attaining the 

ighest scholastic average in his first full term of work, a choice book 
Selected from the field of the recipient's. major interest. The winner's 
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name will be engraved on a plaque in the Office of the Dean of the 
Junior College. 

Phi Sigma Kappa Prize.—Phi Sigma Kappa Fraternity offers annually 
a silver cup to the winner of an oratorical contest, open to all freshmen. 

Pi Beta Phi Prize.—A prize of $20 is awarded annually by the Dis- 
trict of Columbia Alpha Chapter of Pi Beta Phi Fraternity to that 
woman member of the senior class who throughout her college course 
has done the most constructive work in the promotion of student activi- 
ties among the women of the University. 

Psi Chi Prizes.—The George Washington University Chapter of Psi 
Chi, national honorary society in psychology, offers annually two awards 
in the field of psychology; the first, $25 to the best undergraduate student 
in Experimental Psychology ; the second, $25 to the graduate student sub- 
mitting the best Master's thesis in Psychology. 

Ruggles Prize.—The Ruggles Prize of $35, established by Professor 
William Ruggles in 1859, is awarded annually to a candidate for a 
baccalaureate degree for excellence in mathematics. 

Sigma Kappa Prize.—Zeta Chapter of Sigma Kappa Sorority offers 
an annual prize of $10 to the student with the highest grade in the final 
examination in General Chemistry. 

Sigma Tau Prize.—Xi Chapter of Sigma Tau Fraternity offers an- 
nually a medal to be awarded to that member of the freshman class in 
the School of Engineering who maintains the highest scholastic standing 
in the work of the entire year. 

Society of Colonial Wars in the District of Columbia Prize.—This 
award, in the form of a gold medal, established in 1953 by the Society of 
Colonial Wars in the District of Columbia, is to be awarded to a can- 
didate for a graduate degree who, in the judgment of the Faculty of the 
Department of History, submits a thesis or dissertation demonstrating 
excellence in historical research in American Colonial history. The Uni- 
versity reserves the right to withhold the award if no thesis or disserta- 
tion attaining the required degree of excellence is submitted. 

Staughton Prize.—The Staughton Prize of $20, established by the 
Reverend Romeo Elton, is awarded annually to the senior student mak- 
ing the best record in the Latin language and literature. 

James MacBride Sterrett, Jr., Prize,—This prize, established in 1911 
by Professor James MacBride Sterrett in memory of his son, consists 
of books awarded annually to that student who obtains the highest aver- 
age in Physics 6, 7, and 8. 

Charles Clinton Swisher Historical Club Prize.—This prize of $100, 
established in 1936 by the Charles Clinton Swisher Historical Club and 
augmented in 1941 by the bequest of Professor Charles Clinton Swisher, 


is awarded annually to the student who submits the best essay covering 
some phase of medieval history. 
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Theta Tau Activities Plaque.—Gamma Beta Chapter of Theta Tau 


Fraternity offers annually a plaque to be awarded to that member of 
the senior class who has the most outstanding record in 
School of Engineering dur 

Thomas F. Walsh Р 


Thomas F. 


activities in the 
ing the entire period of his attendance, 
rize.—This prize of $150, established in 1901 by 
Walsh, is awarded annually to that student who submits 
the best essay in Irish history, 
Alexander Wilbourne Weddell Prize.—This prize of $350, established 
in 1923, by Mrs, Virginia Chase Weddell, is awarded annually to a can- 
didate for a degree who writes the best essay on the subject of “the 
Promotion of peace among the nations of the world”. The prize essays 
shall become the property of the University and shall not be printed or 


Published without the written consent of the University. The University 
Teserves the right to withhold the 


award if no essay attaining the re- 
quired degree 


of excellence is submitted. 


MILITARY AWARDS 
dir Force Association Silver ROTC Medal.—This medal, offered by 


the Air Force Association, is awarded annually to that Air Force Cadet 
of the senior class who, after completion of summer camp, is judged to 
be the outstanding cadet among those physically qualified for flying 
training who have indicated their intention to appl 
upon graduation. 

Reserve Officers’ Association Gold ROTC Medal.—This gold medal, 
Offered by the Reserve Officers’ Association of the District of Columbia, 
is awarded annually to the Air Force ROTC Cadet of the junior class 
With the highest grades in the leadership and academic phases of the Air 
Force ROTC course for the current year. 

Reserve Officers’ Association Silver ROTC Medal.—This silver medal, 
offered by the Reserve Officers’ Association of the District of Columbia, 
IS awarded annually to that Air Force ROTC Cadet of the sophomore 
Class with the highest grades in the leadership and academic phases of 
the Air Force ROTC course for the current year. 

Serve. Officers’ Association Bronze ROTC Medal.—This bronze 
Medal, offered by the Reserve Officers’ Association of the District of 
Columbia, is awarded annually to that Air Force ROTC Cadet of the 
Téshman class with the highest grades in the leadership and academic 
Phases of the Air Force ROTC course for the current year, 

eserve Officers’ Association Junior M emberships.—Five junior mem- 
*rships, offered by the Reserve Officers' Association of the District of 

Clumbia, are awarded annually to the five Air Force ROTC Cadets 
Of the junior class who obtain the highest grades for the first term in 
(x Academic phase of the Air Force ROTC course, Air Science III 

Or 


y for such training 
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Pershing Rifles Achievement Medals—These medals offered in gold, 
silver, and bronze are awarded periodically by the National Headquar 
ters of the Pershing Rifles to those active Pershing Riflemen in the Ad- 
vanced ROTC course who are judged by their cadet officers, faculty 
administration, and the Professor of Air Science and Tactics to be out 
standing examples of the ideals of the Pershing Rifles. 

FINANCIAL AID 
INTERNSHIP 

In memory of her mother, Anna Bartsch, Dr. Anna Bartsch-Dunne 

established in 1946 a fund to aid in the support of an internship. This 


aid, in the amount of $15 a month, is awarded annually to a woman 
holding an internship in the University Hospital. 


LoAN FUNDS 

The following loan funds are available to students in the University 
in accordance with the qualifications placed thereon by the donors. 
Inquiries should be directed to the Office of the Treasurer. 

University Loan Fund.—The Trustees of The George Washington 
University have established a loan fund of $10,000. 

Home Economics Loan Fund.—This fund of $382.35, contributed by 
the D. C. Home Economics Association, is available for loans to senior 
girls majoring in Home Economics. 

Kellogg Medical School Loan Fund.—The W. K. Kellogg Founda- 
tion in Battle Creek, Michigan, has established a fund of $16,874.74 fo! 
loans to students in the School of Medicine. 

Harris Loan Fund.—This fund of $400, established by George W. 
Harris, is available for loan to an orthoptic technician student. 

Law Association Loan Fund—The George Washington Law Asso- 
ciation has established a loan fund in the amount of $822.56 for loans 
to students in the Law School. 

Henry Strong Educational Foundation—The Henry Strong Educa- 
tional Foundation, established at Chicago under the will of General 
Henry Strong, makes available a fund for loans to both men and women 
students under the age of twenty-five years. 

Henry Strong-William А. Maury Loan Fund.—This fund, also allo- 
cated from the funds of the Henry Strong Educational Foundation, is tO 
be loaned to students under the age of twenty-five years in the George 
Washington University Law School. 

Sutherland Medical School Loan Fund—This fund, in the amount 
of $1,360 and established by Mrs. Rose L. Sutherland, is available for 
loans to students in the School of Medicine. 

School of Medicine Loan Fund.—This fund of $531.26, contributed by 
medical students, is available for loans to students of the School of Med- 
icine. 


REGULATIONS 


A student enrolled in the University is required to conform to the 
University regulations and to comply with the rules and regulations of 
the college, school, or division in which he is registered. 

A student who withdraws or is suspended, 


or is otherwise absent from 
the University. for one term or n 


10ге, May re-enter and continue his 
Work only under the rules and regulations in force at the time of his 
return. 

If a student knowingly 


makes a false statement or conceals material 
information on an applica 


tion for admission, registration card, or any 
other University document, his registration may be canceled and he will 
be ineligible (except by special action of the Faculty) for subsequent reg- 
istration in any unit of the University. 


ATTENDANCE 


À student is not permitted to attend classes until registration has been 
completed and fees due have been paid. Regular attendance is required. 
À student may be dropped from any course for undue absence. 

A student who has been suspended 
Of fees or for any other reason, 
the period of suspension, 


, either for delinquency in payment 
is not permitted to attend classes during 


For further regulations regarding attendance, consult the announce- 
ments of the severa] colleges and schools. 


SCHOLARSHIP REQUIREMENTS 


A student who 


fails to maintain the scholarship requirements of the 
College, 


school, or division in which he is registered may be dismissed 
from the University. 


GRADES 

Grades are not g 

through the Office 

request, a copy 
Or guardian, 


iven out by instructors but are mailed to the student 
of the Registrar at the close of each term. Upon 
of the student's grades will be forwarded to his parent 


The following grading system is used: excellent, 4; good, B; average, 
*; Passing, D: failing, F. Whenever a grade has not been assigned, the 
Symbol Zne, (incomplete) or the symbol W (authorized withdrawal) will 
x recorded, The symbol Inc. is a sign temporarily to indicate that all 
© required work of the course has not been completed and a satisfac- 
tory explanation has been given to the instructor. An “incomplete” can 
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not be made up after the lapse of one calendar year except by permission 
of the Faculty. Courses from which a student has withdrawn by proper 
authorization will be indicated by the symbol W. No student may 
repeat for grade a course in which he has received a grade of D or above, 
unless required to do so by the department concerned. 

For graduate work, grades are indicated as “excellent”, "satisfactory", 
"unsatisfactory", or "incomplete". 

For the grading systems of the Law School and the School of Med- 
icine, see the explanations in the announcements of those schools, 


QUALITY-POINT INDEX 


Quality points are computed from grades as follows: A, four points; 
B, three points; C, two points; D, one point; F, no points, for each 
credit hour for which the student has registered. 

Scholarship is computed in terms of the quality-point index, obtained 
by dividing the number of quality points by the number of credit hours 
for which the student has registered, both based on the complete col- 
legiate record. Courses marked W or Inc., are not considered in deter- 
mining the index, except that courses marked Inc. will be considered 
when a formal grade is recorded, or at the close of a calendar year, 
whichever occurs first. If an "incomplete" is not superseded by a proper 
grade within the allotted time, it is computed as zero quality points. 
Grades in courses taken at another institution are not considered in com- 


puting the quality-point index. 


EXAMINATIONS 


Examinations are scheduled in all courses at the end of each term 
or at the completion of the course. 

A student guilty of dishonesty in examinations is subject to the regula- 
tions of the faculty under which he is registered. 

For further regulations regarding examinations, consult the announce- 


ments of the several colleges, schools, and divisions. 


WITHDRAWAL 


Withdrawal from a course or from the University, without academic 
or financial penalty, requires the permission of the dean of the college, 
school, or division in, which the student is registered. Permission to 
withdraw from the University will not be granted a student who has 
not a clear financial record. (See "Fees and Financial Regulations", 
pages 23-26.) 

Withdrawal between October 31 and the end of the fall term and 
between February 28 and the end of the spring term is permitted only 
in exceptional cases, 
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All charges for courses dropped without the approval of the dean must 
be met by the student. Reporting the dropping of a course to an in- 
structor does not effect its discontinuance. 

A student may not withdraw from either the basic course (2 years) or 


the advanced course (2 years) of the Air Force ROTC without the ap- 
Proval of the President of the University. 


CHANGES IN PROGRAM OF STUDIES 

A student may not change or drop (see “Withdrawals”, above) courses 
or change his status to that of auditor except with the approval of the 
dean of the college, school, or division in which he is registered, upon 
Presentation of adequate reasons for such changes, 

Change from one section to another of the 
Major subject to another wW 
with the 


same course or from one 
ithin the same college or school may be made 
approval of the dean. All requirements specified in the course 
ot study to which the change is made must be satisfied before graduation. 

Transfer from one college, school, or division to another may be made 
only with the approval of the deans concerned. Applications for such 
change should be made on the proper form, obtainable in the Office of 
the Director of Admissions, where it should be filed. 


CREDIT 
à degree is given only aíter regular registration for 
actory completion of the required work of classes in the Uni- 
or upon the granting of advanced standing in accordance with 
the regulations of the several colleges, schools, and divisions. 

On request the Registrar will issue to the student a balance sheet 

showing the amount of work completed and the amount necessary to 
Complete the requirements for a degree. 
In special instances, a person who has been admitted to the University 
шау be registered, with the permission of the instructor, as an “auditor” 
In a class, An auditor is not required to take active part in the exercises 
9r to pass examinations, but no academic credit will be allowed, 


Credit toward 
and satisf 
Versity, 


TRANSCRIPTS OF RECORD 
Official tr 


\ anscripts of student records will be forwarded 
Othe 


а On request to 
T institutions. Unofficial copies of records will be issued to the stu- 
dent on request. No charge is made for the first transcript; a fee of 
опе dollar is charged for each one thereafter. No certificate of work 


Опе will be issued for a student who doe 


s not have a clear financial 
record, 


SUMMER SCHOOL CREDIT 


A student who plans to 


attend summer school sessions at another insti- 
tution 


with the intention of having credits so obtained apply toward 
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graduation from this University must first secure the written approval of 
the dean of his college or school. In no event will such credits be rec- 
ognized to an amount in excess of that which might be earned in a sim- 
ilar period in this institution. 


PHYSICAL EDUCATION REQUIREMENTS 

Students in the Junior College and freshmen* and sophomores in the 
School of Engineering are required to take Physical Education 1-2 and 
11-12 unless they are registered for less than 9 credit hours or unless 
regular employment during the day makes it necessary to take all classes 
during the evening hours. 

Any other exemptions will be granted only upon written petition 
which has been recommended by the physical education department 
oncerned and approved by the dean of the college or school in which 
the student is registered. 

A student entering the University with advanced standing is not exempt 
from the physical education requirements unless he has satisfactorily 
met the requirements elsewhere. Courses in military training are not 
accepted in satisfacton of these requirements. 

The required medical and physical examinations, as specified by the 
departments of physical education, will be arranged at the time of reg- 
istration. 

GRADUATION REQUIREMENTS 

To be recommended for graduation a student must have met the 
admission requirements of the college or school in which he is registered, 
completed satisfactorily the scholarship, curriculum, residence, and other 
requirements for the degree for which he is registered, and be free from 
all indebtedness to the University. 

Application for Graduation. Application for a degree should be filed 
in the Office of the Registrar at the time of registration for the last 
term of the senior or final year, 

Scholarship—tIn all undergraduate divisions of the University the 
scholarship requirement for graduation is a quality-point index of at 
least 2.00. 

The graduate student must meet the scholarship requirements for the 
particular degree for which he is registered, 

Curriculum.—Curriculum requirements for each degree are stated 
under the college or school offering work in preparation for the degree. 
(For Air Force ROTC graduation requirements see the Department of 
Air Science and Tactics.) 

Residence.—Unless otherwise specified, in all undergraduate divisions 
of the University, a minimum of one vear., or thirty credit hours, includ- 


E * Freshmen in the School of Engineering enrolled in the Air Force ROTC substitute Air 
Science 1-2 for Physical Education 1—2 
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ing at least twelve credit hours in the major field, must be completed in 
residence. Summer term work may be counted in residence, but in no 
case may the period of residence aggregate less than thirty weeks. Unless 
special permission is granted by the dean of the college or school con- 
cerned to pursue work elsewhere, the work of the senior or final year 
must be completed in residence. 

The graduate student must meet the residence requirements for the 
particular degree for which he is registered. 

With the permission of the dean of the college, school, or division con- 
cerned, a student may be granted leave of absence; such student should, 
however, remain technically in residence by paying the residence fee for 
each term he is absent. For the Purpose of this regulation, the summer 
sessions will not be considered a term. 

Attendance and Conduct.—The University reserves the right to refuse 
to confer a degree upon a candidate whose attendance or conduct has 
been unsatisfactory, 

Thesis or Dissertation.—A thesis or dissertation submitted in partial 
satisfaction of requirements for the Master's degrees, the professional 
degrees in engineering, the degree of Doctor of Education, the degree of 
Doctor of Juridical Science, the degree of Doctor of Business Adminis- 
tration, or the degree of Doctor of Philosophy must be presented in its 
final form to the dean of the college or school concerned not later than 
the date specified in the University calendar. Three* copies of each 
thesis or dissertation are required, one typewritten original and two legi- 
ble and complete carbon copies. Detailed instructions for the styling of 
all theses and dissertations should be obtained from the appropriate dean. 

Accepted theses or dissertations, with accompanying drawings, become 
the Property of the University and are deposited in the University 
Library, where the duplicate copies are bound and made available for 
Circulation. Permission to publish or adapt material in the thesis or 
dissertation must be secured from the appropriate dean. 

Presence at Graduation—A candidate is required to be present at 
the graduation exercises unless written application for graduation in 
absentia is approved by the dean of his college or school. 


Honors 


With distinction—In all undergraduate divisions of the University 
the degree may be conferred “with distinction”, at the discretion of the 
Faculty, if a student attains a quality-point index of 3.50 or higher on 
all work taken at this institution except that taken during the term im- 
mediately preceding the granting of the degree. To be eligible for this 
Onor a student must have completed at this institution at least one-half 
of the work required for the degree. 
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In the School of Medicine and the Law School, degrees may be con- 
ferred “with distinction”, at the discretion of the Faculty, on those 
students who attain an average of 4 on all work taken for the degrees. 

Special honors.—Special honors may be awarded by the Faculty to 
any member of the graduating class for outstanding achievement in the 
student's major field of work on recommendation of the major depart- 
ment, under the following regulations: 

I. The student must have his candidacy for special honors approved 
by the faculty member representing the major department or field not 
later than the beginning of the senior year. 

2. The student must meet such other conditions as may be set at the 
time his candidacy is approved. 

3. No student will be awarded special honors unless he has a quality- 
point index of at least 3.00 on all work taken at this institution except 
that taken during the term immediately preceding the granting of the 
degree. 

4. To be eligible for honors a student must have completed at this 
institution at least one-half of the work required for the degree prior to 
the beginning of the term immediately preceding the granting of the 
degree. 

Military honors—An Air Force ROTC cadet may be designated a 
"Distinguished Military Student" if he (1) has completed or been 
credited with the basic course and if he is within fifteen days of com- 
pleting the advanced course; (2) is academically in the first third of 
the entire class in Air Science III and in the upper half of all students 
pursuing the same major and scheduled to graduate in the same academic 
year; (3) possesses outstanding qualities of military leadership, high 
moral character, and definite aptitude for the military service; and (4) 
has distinguished himself by demonstrated leadership through his ac- 
complishments while participating in recognized campus activities. 

An Air Force ROTC cadet may be designated a "Distinguished Mili- 
tary Graduate" if he has (1) completed the advanced course in the Air 
Force program; (2) been designated a Distinguished Military Student 
and maintained the standard for such designation from the time it was 
conferred until graduation; and (3) fulfilled the requirements for grad- 
uation from the University. 


THE LIBRARY 


A student registered in the University is entitled to the reference use 
of the University Library. The University Membership Card, issued 
upon the payment of fees, must be presented as identification. 

Library books, with the exception of those in the Law and Medical 
collections, may be drawn for home use for a period of two weeks. Any 
book which does circulate is subject to recall by the Librarian at any 
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time. Reserve books and periodicals for collateral reading must be used 
in the reading rooms when the Library is open. With special permission 
they may be drawn for overnight use when the Library closes. A fine 
of twenty-five cents will be charged for the first hour or fraction of an 
hour and five cents for each hour or fraction thereafter that a reserve 
book is overdue. Grades of a student will be withheld until his library 
record is clear. 
Houns 


The University Library is open from 9:00 A.M. to 10:00 P.M. each class 
day (Saturday 9:00 A.M. to 5:00 P.M.), and from 2:00 to 6:00 P.M. on 
Sunday. 

The Law Library is open from 9:00 A.M. to 10:00 P.M. each class day 
(Saturday, 9:00 A.M. to 5:00 P.M.), and from 2:00 to 6:00 P.M. on 
Sunday. 

The Medical Library is open from 9:00 A.M. to 9:00 P.M. each class 
day (Saturday, 9:00 A.M. to 1:00 P.M.) 


RIGHT TO DISMISS STUDENTS 


The right is reserved by the University to dismiss or exclude any stu- 
dent from the University, or from any class or classes, whenever, in the 


Interest of the student or the University, the University Administration 
deems it advisable to do so, 


RIGHT TO CHANGE RULES 
The University and its various colleges, schools, and divisions reserve 


the right to modify or change requirements, rules, and fees. Such regu- 
ations shall go into force whenever the proper authorities may determine. 


PROPERTY RESPONSIBILITY 


The University is not res 


ponsible for the loss of personal property in 
any University building. 
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THE COLLEC 


THE JUNIOR COLLEGE 


THE FACULTY AND STAFF OF INSTRUCTION * 


Myron Law Koenig, Ph.D., Dean of the Junior College 

William Lewis Turner, Ph.D., Assistant Dean of the Junior College 
George Martin Koehl, A.M., Assistant Dean in the Junior College 
Carr Bartleson Lavell, A.M., Assistant Dean in the Junior College 


Thomas Benjamin Brown, Ph.D., Professor of Physics 
Henry Grattan Doyle, A.M., LL.D., Litt.D., Professor of Romance 
Languages 
Norris Ingersoll Crandall, M.Arch., Professor of Art 
Walter Lynn Cheney, Ph.D., Professor of Physics 
Elmer Louis Kayser, Ph.D., LL.D., Professor of European History 
Warren Reed West, Ph.D., Professor of Political Science 
Ruth Harriet Atwell, A.M., Professor of Physical Education for W omen 
Francis Edgar Johnston, Ph.D., Professor of Mathematics 
enjamin Douglass Van Evera, Ph.D., Sc.D., Professor of Chemistry 
Merle Irving Protzman, Ph.D., Professor of Romance Languages 
Ralph Dale Kennedy, Ph.D., Professor of Accounting 
Florence Marie Mears, Ph.D., Professor of Mathematics 
ood Gray, Ph.D., Professor of American History 
elma Hunt, Ph.D., M.D., Professor of Psychology 
Ira Bowers Hansen, Ph.D., Professor of Zoology 
aul William Bowman, Ph.D., Professor of Biology 
awson Edwin Yocum, Ph.D., Professor of Botany 
Arthur Edward Burns, Ph.D., Professor of Economics 
+John Withrow Brewer, Ph.D., Professor of International Law 
Tancis Kirkpatrick, A.M., Professor of Home Economics 
Ouis Clark Keating, Ph.D., Professor of Romance Languages 
illiam Henry Myers, A.M., Professor of Physical Education for Men 
arold Loran Geisert, Ph.D., Professor of Sociology 
amuel Nathaniel Wrenn, Ph.D., Professor of Chemistry 
arles Rudolph Naeser, Ph.D., Professor of Chemistry 
машы d 
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Instrua versity F rofessors, Adjunct Professors, Associate Professors, Assistant Professors, and 
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Howard Maxwell Merriman, Ph.D., Professor of American Diplomatic 
History 

Ernest Sewall Shepard, A.M., Professor of English Literature 

Charles Watson Bliven, M.S., Professor of Pharmacy 

Alan Thomas Deibert, A.M., Professor of Romance Languages 

Donald Stevenson Watson, Ph.D., Professor of Economics 

Myron Law Koenig, Ph.D., Professor of American History 

Calvin Darlington Linton, Ph.D., Professor of English Literature 

Charles Edward Gauss, Mus.B., Ph.D., Elton Professor of Philosophy 

Elbridge Colby, Ph.D., Professor of Journalism 

Donald Chenoweth Kline, B.Arch., M.F.A., Professor of Art 

Helen Bennett Lawrence, A.M., Professor of Physical Education for 
Women 

Charles William Cole, Ph.D., Professor of American Literature 

George Martin Koehl, A.M., Professor of Physics 

Lubin Poe Leggette, A.M., Depew Professor of Spee h 

Irene Cornwell, Ph.D., Professor of French 

Robert Dale Campbell, Ph.D., Professor of Geography 

John Francis Latimer, Ph.D., Associate Professor. of Classical Lan- 
guages and Literatures 

Kathryn Mildred Towne, A.M., Associate Professor of Home Economics 

Antonio Alonso, A.M., Associate Professor of Spanish 

Gretchen Louisa Rogers, Ph.D., Associate Professor of German 

Wolfram Karl Legner, Ph.D., Associate Professor of German 

Joseph Henry Krupa, M.S., Ed.D., Associate Professor of Physical Edu 
cation for Men 

Elizabeth Burtner, A.M., Associate Professor of Physical Education for 
W omen 

Lawrence Daniel Folkemer, Ph.D., Associate Professor of Religion 

*Robert Randal Meijer, Ph.D., Associate Professor of Physics 

Robert Corbin Vincent, Ph.D., Associate Professor of Chemistry 

William Lewis Turner. Ph.D., Associate Py ofessor of English 

Averett Howard, A.M., Associate Professor of English Composition 

Curtis Edward Tuthill, Ph.D., Associate Professor of Psychology 

*Roderic Hollett Davison, Ph.D., Associate Professor of European His- 
tory 

George I rancis Henigan, J Fo Ph.M., Associate Professor of Speech 

Robert Hamilton Moore, Ph.D., Associate Professor of English Com- 
position 

Edith Elizabeth Mortensen, Ph.D., Associate Professor of Zoology 

Calvin Weir Pettit, Ph.D., Associate Professor of Speech 

Edwin Lockwood Stevens, А.М., Associate Professor of Speech 
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Reuben Esselstyn Wood, Ph.D., Associate Professor of Chemistry 
Muriel Hope McClanahan, Ph.D., Associate Professor of English Com- 
position 
Nels David Nelson, Ph.D., Associate Professor of Mathematics 
James Harold Coberly, Ph.D., Associate Professor of American Liter- 
ature 
Carr Bartleson Lavell, A.M., Associate Professor of Sociology 
William Frederick Sager, Ph.D., Associate Professor of Chemistry 
*John Edward Cantlon, Ph.D., Associate Professor of Botany 
Sam Clark Munson, Ph.D., Associate Professor of Biology 
Raymond George Hanken, B.S. in P.E., A.M. in Ed., Associate Profes- 
sor of Physical Education for Men 
Willard Edmund Caldwell, Ph.D., Associate Professor of Psychology 
Rafael Supervia, Doctor en Derecho, Associate Professor of Spanish 
Martin Steele Day, Ph.D., Assistant Professor of English 
Phyllis Nichols Rowe, A.M., Assistant Professor of English 
‘era Lillian Mowry, Ph.D., Assistant Professor of English 
Ronald Bettes Thompson, A.B., Assistant Professor of European History 
James Coogan, Ph.D., Assistant Professor of Econo mics 
Vincent James DeAngelis, B.S. in P.E., A.M. in Ed., Assistant Professor 
of Education 
James Willard Harkness, B.S,, Ed.M., Assistant Professor of Chemistry 
John Gage Allee, Jr., A.M., Assistant Professor of English 
ernard Hayman Fox, Ph.D., Assistant Professor of Psychologs 
ichard Catlin Haskett, Ph.D., Assistant Professor of American History 
James Willis Robb, A.M., Assistant Professor of Romance Languages 
“а Elsie Jones, A.M., Assistant Professor of English Composition 
Edith Shores Surrey, A.M., Assistant Professor of Speech 
Obert Crumpton Willson, A.B., Assistant Professor of Journalism 
Lee Sheward Bielski, A.M., Assistant Professor of Speech 
illiam Graham Clubb, A.M., Assistant Professor of French 
Mildred Hollander Shott, A.M., Assistant Professor of Secretarial 
vx Studies 
Theodore Peter Perros, Ph.D., Assistant Professor of Chemistry 
ilson Emerson Schmidt, Ph.D., Assistant Professor of Ec onomics 
var] Larkin Williams, A.M., Lecturer in Mathematics 
rederick Charles Kurtz, M.B.A., C.P.A., Instructor in Accounting 
Шат Franklin Heckert, M.S., Instructor in Physics 
aymond Howard Reno, A.M., Instructor in English Composition 
illiam Ashley Tanner, B.S., Instructor in Physics 
prt Henry Tanck, A.M., Instructor in Psychology 


ancy Elizabeth Nickel, B.S. in Ed., Instructor in Physical Education 
for Women 
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COMMITTEES * 
Tue Dean’s COUNCIL f 
1954 


Roderic Hollett Davison 
Lawrence Daniel Folkemer 


1955 1956 
Florence Marie Mears Vera Lillian Mowry 
James Willard Harkness John Edward Cantlon 


COMMITTEE ON ADMISSION AND ADVANCED STANDING 


George Martin Koehl, CRairman 
Carr Bartleson Lavell, Vice-Chairman 
Edwin Lockwood Stevens William Graham Clubb 
Richard Catlin Haskett 


CoMMITTEE ON SCHOLARSHIP 


William Lewis Turner, Chairman 
Carr Bartleson Lavell, Vice-Chairman 


George Martin Koehl Kathryn Mildred Towne 
Wolfram Karl Legner Raymond George Hanken 
Martin Steele Day Theodore Peter Perros 


JUNIOR COLLEGE Apvisory COMMITTEE 


Dean of the Junior College, Chairman 
Assistant Dean of the Junior College, Vice-Chairman 
Samuel Nathaniel Wrenn George Martin Koehl 
Carr Bartleson Lavell 


GENERAL INFORMATION 


INTRODUCTORY 


The Junior College, which comprises the first two years of the stand- 
ard four-year college program in the liberal arts and sciences, was estab- 
lished i in 1930, as a part of the academic reorganization of the University: 


ә The President of the University and the Dean of the Junior College are members ex officio 
of all committees, 
1 Elected by the Faculty 
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Prior to 1930, the four-year program had been administered by Colum- 
bian College since its organization in 1821, 

The Junior College curricula continue the studies of a general cultural 

nature begun in the secondary schools, and lay a foundation for the more 
Specialized work which is to follow. Emphasis is accordingly laid (1) 
upon the social, cultural, biological, and physical background of civiliza- 
tion (history, political science, physical and biological sciences, literature, 
etc.) and (2) upon the discipline necessary to the effective prosecution of 
more advanced work (English rhetoric and composition, foreign lan- 
Buages, mathematics, etc.). 
The Junior College also provides the pre-professional work required 
for admission to the schools of Pharmacy, Education, and Government, 
and the first two years of the pre-professional work required by the 
Schools of Medicine and Law. 


In addition it provides two-year curricula in vocational training. 


Apvisory System 


In order that students may have opportunities for assistance in planning 
their courses and also for obtaining personal, educational, and vocational 
advice in every phase of their academic work during the first two years, 


а number of members of the Faculty serve as advisers to Junior College 
Students. 


Members of the Faculty, selected for their knowledge of Junior Col- 
“ge requirements and student programs, advise students in making up 
their Programs of study for each term. A separate staff of experienced 
advisers under the chairmanship of the Dean assists those students who 
nd it difficult to make adjustments to college life because of scholastic 
Or other reasons. Students who are “warned” or who are on probation 
May be required to consult these advisers at regular intervals. Students 
are encouraged to consult any member of the Advisory Staff or their 
Instructors about college problems at any time. 

Copies of notices of “warning” or probation will be sent to the parents 
Or guardians of students on request, and the Dean and members of the 


visory Staff are available for consultation with parents or guardians 
Concerning student problems, 


REGULATIONS 


Students in the Junior College are subject to, and are expected to 
amiliarize themselves with, the regulations regarding ADMISSION, REGIS- 
TRATION, FEES AND FINANCES stated on pages 12-26, and the University 
*9ulationg stated on pages 41-47. 
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ScHOLASTIC-APTITUDE TESTS 


Students admitted to the Junior College may be required to take the 
scholastic-aptitude tests of the University. 


REQUIRED PLACEMENT EXAMINATIONS 


English.—Special placement examinations, required of all entering 
freshmen, will be conducted by the English Department. Before students 
are registered in English 1, they are tested in the minimum essentials of 
vocabulary, spelling, grammar, standard usage, and writing skill. Those 
students who show marked superiority may, upon passing further tests, 
be exempted from one or both terms of the English Composition course; 
those who are inadequately prepared for English 1 will be assigned to 
English A. 

Romance Languages.—A standardized placement examination will be 
required of all entering students who wish to continue in college the 
language begun in high school. Upon completion of the examination 
assignment will be made to the appropriate course with credit to be 
assigned on the usual basis. This does not apply to students whose pre- 
vious experience in a given language is equivalent to two college years. 

The Use of Correct English.—The use of correct English, oral or 
written, is required not only in English but also in all other courses (see 
page 77). 


FIRST- AND SEcoND-Group COURSES 


A Junior College student may not take second-group courses (courses 
numbered 101-200) without the written permission of the instructor and 
of the Dean of the Junior College. A student will not be permitted to 
postpone a first-group course required under the curriculum for which 
he is registered in order to take a second-group course for elective credit. 
The principle that first-group courses must be taken in the Junior College 
years, and advanced courses in Columbian College and the professional 
schools, will be rigidly adhered to in approving student programs. No 
student on probation is permitted to take second-group courses except by 
the express permission of the Committee on Scholarship. 


AMOUNT 0F WORK 


Fifteen or sixteen credit hours, not including required physical educa- 
tion, constitute normal work. A student not on probation may be per- 
mitted by the Dean to take seventeen credit hours. 

A sudent having a quality-point index of 3.50 may, with the permission 
of the Dean, take eighteen or nineteen credit hours. No student may 
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take more than nineteen credit hours, except with the permission of the 
Committee on Scholarship. 


For an employed student working more than twenty-four hours a week, 
nine credit hours, not including required physical education, constitute 
normal work. An employed student not on probation may be permitted 
by the Dean to take ten credit hours. An employed student having a 
quality-point index of 3.50 may be permitted by the Dean to take twelve 
or thirteen credit hours, 

A student previously unemployed who accepts employment subsequent 
to registration or at any time during a term is required to report that 
fact immediately to the Dean, to bring his program within the limita- 


tions set by the Faculty for the amount of work to be carried by an 
employed student, 


ATTENDANCE 


The student is held responsible to the instructor in charge of the course 
for which he is registered for all the work of the course, and all absences 


Must be excused before provision will be made for him to make up the 
work missed. 


With the exceptions noted below, occasional absences, not to exceed 
number for each term the credit hours for the term, will be auto- 
matically excused. (If a course has distinct divisions such as lectures, 
aboratories, recitations, etc., these excuses apply pro rata to such separate 
divisions, ) In the application of this rule absences immediately preced- 
ing or following holiday periods are to be counted double. 


Such automatic excuses are intended to cover the occasional minor 


*Xigencies and not to constitute an indiscriminate privilege. A student on 
Probation is allowed no automatic excuses. 


Excuses for abse 
for 


in 


nces from two or more consecutive class periods, and 

absences from examinations which have been announced in advance, 

Can be obtained only by making written application to the instructor in 

charge of the course. 
A student whose absences from any class, whether excused or unex- 

cused, are in excess of one-fourth of the total number of class periods will 

receive the grade of F for the course, except by special ruling of the 
©ап on recommendation of the instructor in the course. 


CLASSIFICATION OF STUDENTS 


A student who has satisfactorily completed at least thirty-two credit 


Ours of work, including eighteen credit hours in his curriculum require- 
Ments, is classed as a sophomore. 
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THE DEGREE OF ASSOCIATE IN ARTS 


Upon the satisfactory completion of the requirements of the Junior 
College, the degree of Associate in Arts is conferred, 


REQUIREMENTS FOR THE DEGREE 
SCHOLARSHIP 


The system of grading and of computing scholarship is described in 
detail on pages 41 and 42. 

In order to receive the degree of Associate in Arts a student must 
have a quality-point index of at least 2.00. 

Honor Roll.—The name of every student who has a quality-point index 
of 3.50 or higher will be placed on the honor roll and published. No 
consideration is given to those who have completed a total of less than 
fifteen credit hours. A place on the honor roll does not necessarily mean 
that the student will receive honors upon graduation. 

Probation,—A student must maintain a quality-point index of at least 
2.00 or be placed on probation. 

A student remains on probation as long as his quality-point index is 
below 2.00; however, the student who has a quality-point index between 
1.50 and 2.00 will be considered by the Committee on Scholarship, which 
may retain him on probation or suspend him. 

Suspension.—A student who has a quality-point index below 1.50 will 
be suspended; however, a student who has a quality-point index between 
1.40 and 1.50 will be considered by the Committee on Scholarship, which 
may retain him on probation or suspend him. 

A student who is subject to probation for the third time, whether suc- 
cessive or after an interval, will be suspended. 

For the purpose of these rules, the work taken in the summer ses- 
sions is considered one term. 


A student suspended for poor scholarship may apply for readmission 
after an interval of two terms. On application for readmission the stu- 
dent must submit specific evidence to the Committee on Scholarship that 
he is better qualified to pursue college work. A student suspended twice 
for poor scholarship will not be readmitted. 

The foregoing scholarship rules are applied when a student has under” 
taken a minimum of twelve hours. Thereafter, the rules are applied 1% 
multiples of nine hours. 

W'arnings.—At stated intervals during the academic year instructors 
file in the Office of the Junior College tl who 
are doing work of D grade or lower. A “warning” will then be sent (0 
the student and a copy of the warning filed with the appropriate advisef* 
A "warning" constitutes notice to the student that he must consult his 


» names of those students 
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instructor and adviser at the earliest opportunity. “Warning periods” 


are established between the 7th and 8th weeks of the fall and spring 
terms. 


CURRICULUM REQUIREMENTS 


The satisfactory completion of sixty credit hours of college work, ex- 
clusive of physical education, is required as outlined in one of the Junior 
College curricula described below. At least fifteen of the required credit 
hours must be completed in residence. 

Except for students registered for the combined degrees of Bachelor 
of Arts and Doctor of Medicine, not more than twelve credit hours of 
Professional courses may be included in the one hundred and twenty credit 
hours required for the Bachelor’s degrees in Columbian College. Junior 
College students electing professional courses under this rule must obtain 
the approval of the Dean of the Junior College. 

Physical Education Requirements.—Physical education is required of 
all students in the freshman and sophomore years. (See “Physical Edu- 
Cation Requirements”, page 44.) 

Foreign Language Requirements.—For the degree of Associate in Arts 
a student must have completed satisfactorily the equivalent of two years 
9f college work in a single foreign language except in the pre-pharmacy 
and pre-physical education curricula and the terminal curricula in Secre- 
tarial Studies and Accounting. (See “Placement Examination”, page 56.) 
A Student offering for admission four acceptable high school units of a 
Single foreign language, or the equivalent, is not required to take any 
Oreign language. If he offers three units, he must complete the second 
term of the second year college course in the same language. If he offers 
'wo units, he must complete the entire second-year college course in the 


Same language. If he offers one unit, he must complete the second term 
of the first-ye 


ar college course and the entire second-year course in the 
Same | 


anguage, 
n some instances foreign languages are required or recommended as a 
Preparation for advan ed work in Columbian College and the professional 


$ үч е ^ А 
ге The student should consult his adviser as to these requirements, 
80 that 


his Juni 


nglish Requirements. -Entering students registering in the pre-Co- 
alton, College curricula, beginning with the fall term of 1953, will 
5 the sequence of English Р both terms of one of the introductory 
. ure courses, and English 2. This does not apply to students trans- 
aii d to these curricula or students registering in the pre-professional 
tional curricula. Students whose plans require the completion of 


neli , x o > 
De elish 1 and 2 before taking the required literature course must secure 
Mission from the Dean. 


appropriate foreign languages may be included, when necessary, in 
or College program. 
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Curricula for Admission to Columbian College 
and the Professional Schools 


Each of the following curricula comprises the first two years of a 
standard four-year college course and prepares the student for upper 
division work. Requirements for graduation from the Junior College 
may not be the same as the requirements for admission to Columbian 
College or a professional school. Therefore, the student should consult 
the specific admission requirements of the college or school for which he 
is preparing. 

The first sixty credit hours of the ninety required for admission to the 
School of Medicine are undertaken in the Junior College. Each pre- 
medical program must be approved by the premedical adviser. For spe- 
cific requirements, see “Admissions”, pages 12—21. 


COLUMBIAN COLLEGE: 


1. ARTS AND LETTERS * 


The following two-year curriculum prepares for the Bachelor ot 
Arts program in Columbian College: 


Credit 
Hours 
Englisht ..... "nglish 1; 51-52, 71-72, 91-92, or Classical 
Н 52, 71-7 
k Languages 71-72; English 2....... EOE 12 
Foreign Languages .. See page 59 for foreign language requirement... 12 
Social Studies ...... Economics 1-2, History 39-40, 71-72, Political 4 
а. псе 9-10, or Sociology 1-2.............. 6 
ГУТ Biology 1-2, Botany 1, 2, Chemistry 3-4, 11-12, 

к Physics s, 7 (6, 7), (5, 6), or Zoology 1-2.. 6-8 
Physical Education ..See page 44 for statement of requirement. 
Recommended 

Electives ........Art 11-12, 71-72; Philosophy 51-52, 111-12; , 
prs Religion 9-10, $9-60....... eee cs i 
уе PO PPE Pe ..16 or 18 

EM 
60 or 62 


2. SCIENCE * 


The following two-year curriculum prepares for the Bachelor ot 
Science curriculum in Columbian College: 

* Students who have had high school courses in hemistry, mathematics, and physics should 

consult the description of the beginning courses in these fields. For the degree of Bachelor a 


Sc h tud 10 
Science, the student should obtain the advice of the major departments as to proper prerequis 


and collateral courses for the intended mı 


or 

t Ent 1g ud " Il 

} Entering students registering in pre-Columbian College ct ula beginning with the - 
ae of 1953, will follow the sequence of English 1, both terms of one of the introductor 
literature rs me and English 2 This does not apply to students transferring to these font 
ricula or student sieterine | : 1 shor 
cul ог students registering in the pre-professional or vocational curricula. Students W ‘rit 
plans require the completion of English 1 and 2 before taking the re red literature coU 


must secure permission of the Dean 


English* 


Foreign Language ... 


Mathematics 


Social Studies 
or 

Recommended 
Electives 


Science 


Physical Education . 


lective 


Sei 


English 


Science 


Social Studies ...... 


Professional Courses 


Ph ysical Educat ion . 


Elective 


ce the secon 


Tedit is nor 


Credit 
Hours 


.. English 1; 51-52, 71-72, 91-92, or Classical Lan- 
guages 71-73; Englieh 23........5: KE 
French or German or non-science elective...... I 


This may be satisfied by 
4 or German 4 or by special exam- 
ination. 


Economics 1-2, History 39-40, 71-72, Political 
Science 9-10, or Sociology 1-2 


..Art 11-12, 71-72; Philosophy 51-52, 111-12; 
Religion 9-10, $9-60.......... ha casei 6 
(a) Biology 1-2, Botany 1, 2, Zoology 1-2 
(b) Chemistry 11-12, Physics 5 7 (6, 7) (s, 
Juri POMA eae ...18 to 22 
(In satisfying this requirement, at least one 
year-course must be taken in each group (a) 
and (b).) 
. See page 44 for statement of requirement. 
ToU EPP EA rho os RE a 2 to 12 
7 AAAS tee See eee eee ҮГӨ 60 to 6 


SCHOOL OF PHARMACY: 


The following two-year curriculum prepares for the Bachelor of 
ence in Pharmacy curriculum in the School of Pharmacy: 


Credit 

Hours 

Igi £ S ite ос oe 6 

Botany 1 or 2 mistry 11-12, Physics 5-6, 
Zoology 1 (Freshman year)....... e edo ein 21 
Chemistry 21, 22 (Sophomore year) : › 8 
(Eoin GI Siesta 3 
‚Pharmacy 1-2 (Freshman year) TI TIVE 3 
Pharmacy 21-22, 23, 25 (Sophomore year)... 14 
. See page 44 for statement of requirement 

ҮЗ КНН ТЕРК OON 14 

TUE 20: AA FIPS: ОБЕ Inert 69 


J footnote on page 6 
Biven for courses elected in Physical Education 
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Economics 


SCHOOL OF EDUCATION: 


1. EDUCATION 


The following two-year curriculum prepares for the Bachelor of 
Arts in Education curriculum in the School of Education: 


Credit 
Hours 
6 
6 
Foreign Language ... 
See page 59 for foreign 12 
Social Studies ....... History 71-72 6 
Economics 1-2; 

40; Political or Sociology 1-2. 

(Those оҝегіт ission two or more 

acceptable seni igh school units in the 

Soc Studies may be npted from this 
ИШАА Мыл. SU. TTT 6 


Science and 
Mathematics 


Other Courses 


N 


HOME ECONOMICS 


The following two-year curriculum prepares for the Bachelor of 
Science in Home Economics curriculum in the School of Education: 


Credit 
Hours 
Р PN SS RE HA, re re - 
í English 51-52, 71-72; Speech 1, 2 (1, 11)..... 6 
Foreign Language ... (French, German, Latin, Russian, or Spanish.) 
See page 59 for foreign language requirement 12 
Social Studies*...... Economics, History, Political Science, or Soci- 
г 07 T E р AES OCCORRE enm: 6 
ИША Avs wavs LH «Chemistry 3-4, 11-12 (Sophomore year)...... D 
Psychology ......... EEUU SES eee 


‚ esa. ٠ ~ . 
Physical Education . . See page 44 for statement of requirement. 


® Cour 
Courses selected with the recommendation of the adviser in the Department of Home 
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Credit 

Hours 

Curriculum eT c Economics 6 
Hor E ;conomics $ ( 
Academic Electives . . (Fı r) 3 
$E Have 4 
"ouv. Xn Joe adi дї ДШ 60 


. PHYSICAL EDUCATION FOR MEN 
The following two-year curriculum prepares for the Bachelor of 
Science in Physical Education curriculum in the $ School of Educa- 
tion: 
Credit 
Hours 
English ....... «avis Englic-l; 5f ree cso ELE ooo ooo 0% chai 6 
Social Studies ... „History 39-40, 71-72, Political Science 9-10, or 
Sociology 1-2 (Freshman "n. IUS " 6 
Economics, History, or Political Science (£ 
ef АСЕЛЕ ey ee ОЕ УЗ OSU. x x" 
Or Jiology 1-2 or Zoology l= (Freshman year) 6 or 8 
EN Дай. . ‚ ован ы a,c... MD der PRS reae 8 
Curriculum Electives. Physical Education 43-44, 47; Speech 1 or 11 
(F xg WEEE Felt fe eh, acce 3,7 TC 9 
Physical Education 45-46, 49, 8; Psychology 
: I, 22 (Sophomore year) .................. 18 
I ИНИ»; rica e el OUR oan VEA, cnt deles. 9 
MO ss ioris dallas EKA Kaa laii 68 or 70 


. PHYSICAL EDUCATION FOR WOMEN 


The following two-year curriculum prepares for the Bachelor of 


Science in Physical Education curriculum in the School of Educa- 
tion: 


Credit 
x | Hours 
er English 1, 2 ......... al i * 
"P English 51-52, 71-72, or 91-92 . T 6 
Social Studies ... .History 39-40, 71-72; Political Science 9-10 
j Sociology 1-2 ........... А - este 6 
Science р Biology 1-2 or Zoology 1-2 6 or 8 
Bysical Education CI OP 1 4 
"urriculum E] lectives. Physical Education 43-44 (Freshman. year). Ré .4 


Physical Education 45-46, 49, 50; Psychology 1, 
22 (Sop nen ore year) 


Academic El lac 


lectives .. (Each year) gal .6 or 8 


ZO 1-99 unes oni 
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SCHOOL OF GOVERNMENT: 
1. ACCOUNTING AND BUSINESS ADMINISTRATION 


The following two-year curriculum prepares for the Bachelor of 
Arts in Government curricula in Accounting and in Business Ad- 
ministration in the School of Government: 


Credit 
Hours 
Accounting ........Accounting I-2 .......... неона 6 
Se з, че. on ena pp Anc ” 9 
Foreign Language ...See page 59 for foreign language requirem 12 
Social Studies ....... OUO TM I ӘРЛИ „ыга o 
History 71-72 or Political Science 9-10........ 6 
Speech ) SPerrerrrrrrrerereeEEeEC erro e rere, 3 
chs okies „ШАШЫ EL 8S ceooecesososaceerococto seo | € 
Physical Education ..See page 44 for statement of requirement 
UAE RT TTE TER (Students interested in Foreign Commerce in- 
clude Geography 51) ......... 12 
ТАМЫ, vires "a TT EE 


. FOREIGN AFFAIRS 


The following two-year curriculum prepares for the Bachelor of 
Arts in Government curriculum in Foreign Affairs in the School of 
Government: 


Credit 
Hours 
Sa English 1, 2 ...... ^ > S208 
Foreign Language ...See page 59 tor tore ign language requirement. 12 
Social Studies ....... Economics 1-2, Hist ry 39-40, 71-72; Political 
Г РАТИО 24 
Mathematics, Science. Biology, Botany, Chemistr % K 
=з. a Re ‚ ics, Statistics, or Zoology ... or 9 
-hysical Education ..See page 44 for statement of rec nent 
Elective ...... .... (To satisfy minimum required credits. Students 
interested in Foreign Service include Geog- 
raphy 51) ede уд Mr 12 
Mem 
aS Se ooo». E ...60 or 62 


. BUSINESS AND ECONOMIC STATISTICS 


The following two-year curriculum prepares for the Bachelor o 
Arts in Government curriculum in Business and Economic Statistics 
in the School of Government: 


Credit 
Hour? 
lish 1, 2 6 
> page 59 for foreign language requirement... 12 
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Credit 
Hours 
Social Studies ....... Economics 1-2, Philosophy BRE I ele 12 
Mathematics ....... Mathematics 20 and prerequisites............ 3 to 12 
Accounting ........./ te Le ee ee „ 6 
РАННИЙ EREMCES SE 200.01903 oot cress oan a ..3 or 6 
Physical Education ..See page 44 for statement of requirement. 
Elective оту е cooled d 9 «oque > чыдай» adis 3.9 dud ada d был 6 to 18 
(UU MET eT Te ee ee 6 


VOCATIONAL CURRICULA 


In addition to the above curricula, all of which prepare for admission 


to upper division colleges and schools, the Junior College offers the fol- 
lowing two-year terminal courses. 


Plac 


* Qualified students 
ement test, 
adviser, 


1. SECRETARIAL STUDIES 


Credit 

" Hours 
English .......... ia б АР МАЛИНАНЫ Lone ss PE Bow EUT 6 
English 51-52, 71-72, or 91-92 .............. 6 

Social Studies ....... ERES THO ГИ ea TERT r A 6 
uci aou Accótütiug" à 1/255 ТИ SL 105 099€ a ОШО 3 
Sod 310/15 00760014225 2423 01. 09 227: ee 3 


Secretarial Studies* .Secretarial Studies 1, 2, 11, 12, 15, 16, 51, and 54 24 
Physical Education ..See page 44 for statement of requir rement. 
eara РОНЕ (To be selected with approval of adviser)..... 12 


‚ ACCOUNTING 


The required work may be completed in two years on a full-time 


basis or in three years on a part-time basis, with the approval of the 
adviser, 


REQUIRED COURSES 


Credit 
Hours 
Accounting 1-2 ..... Intr: 'oducto PAM lI vena V X 
ccounting IOI ..... Cos Accoun ee assu j 
Ccounting III ..... Financial Statement lysi 
Ccounting 121-22 .. Intermediate Accoun 
ccounting 156 ..... Dusiness Budge $ 
ccounting 161 ..... Busit 3 
Accounting ee Auditing elisa ésa 3 
Ccounting 181 ...../ ons c ha a Ss. APP ED 3 


upon the approval of the adviser or the satisfactory 
may waive Secretarial Studies 1, 11, and 12. Other courses, 
will be substituted, 
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Cred 
- 
Accounting 191 .....Advanced Accounting ............. Vids e void 3 
Business 
Administration 131. Business Finance ........................... 3 
Economics 1-2 ..... Principles of Economics ....... TID AEN. 
English t, 2 ........ English Composition ...... Seve tie ; ( 
Political Science 127 . Commercial Law: Contracts, Agency, and Bail- 
ments ..... eWeek om oix 3 
Political Science 128 . Commercial Law: Negotiabl le Instruments, Prop- 
erty, Sales, Mortgages ............... ies» 3 
Physical Education ..See page 44 for statement of requirement. 
с TTET (To be selected with the approval of the ad- 
viser) ... T А 7 А es 6 
Total..... 0 


Examinations for Waiving Curriculum Requirements * 


A student desiring to omit a required course may take such examina- 
tion as the department prescribes, and, on passing satisfactorily, he may 
be relieved of the curriculum requirements in that subject and may qual- 
ify for registration in an advanced course. P assing this examination does 
not entitle the student to any hours of credit toward the degree. A stu- 
dent desiring to take such examinations should make written request of 
the Dean and pay the re quired fee at the Office of the Treasurer before 
the date of the examination specified in the University calendar, 


Honors 


The degree of Associate in Arts m ay be conferred “with distinction” 
upon the student who has a quality-point index of 3.50 or higher, pro- 
vided that student has been in residence at the U niversity for 30 hours, 
15 of which must have been taken in the Junior College at the time the 
index is calculated. 


——— 


. This provision does not apply to the 
work must be taken in a recognized colleg 


1 premedical 


premedical student, all of whose required 
€ of arts and sciences 


COLUMBIAN COLLEGE 


THE FACULTY AND STAFF OF INSTRUCTION * 
Henry Grattan Doyle, A.M., LL.D., Litt.D., Dean of Columbian Col- 
lege 
Calvin Darlington Linton, Ph.D., Assistant Dean of Columbian College 


Thomas Benjamin Brown, Ph.D., Professor of Physics 
Henry Grattan Doyle, A.M., LL.D., Litt.D., Professor of Romance 
Languages 
Joseph Hyram Roe, Ph.D., Professor of Biochemistry 
Norris Ingersoll Crandall, M.Arch., Professor of Art 
Robert Whitney Bolwell, Ph.D., Professor of American Literature 
Walter Lynn Cheney, Ph.D., Professor of Physics 
James Henry Taylor, Ph.D., Professor of Mathematics 
Elmer Louis Kayser, Ph.D., LL.D., Professor of European History 
Errett Cyril Albritton, A.B., M.D., Fry Professor of Physiology 
George Gamow, Physics D., Professor of Theoretical Physics 
arren Reed West; Ph.D., Professor of Political Science 
Frank Mark Weida, Ph.D., Professor of Statistics 
"rancis Edgar Johnston, Ph.D., Professor of Mathematics 
Leland Wilbur Parr, Ph.D., Professor of Bacteriology 
Benjamin Douglass Van Evera, Ph.D., Sc.D., Professor of Chemistry 
Mitchell Dreese, Ph.D., Professor of Educational Psychology 
Terle Irving Protzman, Ph.D., Professor of Romance Languages 
lorence Marie Mears, Ph.D., Professor of Mathematics 
ood Gray, Ph.D., Professor of American History 
Thelma Hunt, Ph.D., M.D., Professor of Psychology 
Ira Bowers Hansen, Ph.D., Professor of Zoology 
aul William Bowman, Ph.D., Professor of Biology 
awson Edwin Yocum, Ph.D., Professor of Botany 
rthur Edward Burns, Ph.D., Professor of Economics 
tJohn Withrow Brewer, Ph.D., Professor of International Law 
ouis Clark Keating, Ph.D., Professor of Romance Languages 
aul Kenneth Smith, Ph.D., Professor of Pharmacology 
arold Loran Geisert, Ph.D., Professor of Sociology 
> amuel Nathaniel Wrenn, Ph.D., Professor of Chemistry 


ч The President of 
de Assistant 1 ean oí 


the University, the Dean of Faculties of the University, the Dean and 
the College, the Registrar of the University, the Director of Admissions 
pg Professors, Adjunct Professors, Associate Professors, and Assistant 
е the Faculty 


n sabbatical leave spring term 1953 $4. 


Professors 


(67) 
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*Charles Rudolph Naeser, Ph.D., Professor of Chemistry 

Howard Maxwell Merriman, Ph.D., Professor of American Diplomatic 
History 

Ernest Sewall Shepard, A.M., Professor of English Literature 

George Winchester Stone, Jr., Ph.D., Professor of English Literature 

Fred Salisbury Tupper, Ph.D., Professor of English Literature 

Alan Thomas Deibert, A.M., Professor of Romance Languages 

Chester Elwood Leese, Ph.D., Professor of Physiology 

Donald Stevenson Watson, Ph.D., Professor of Economics 

Myron Law Koenig, Ph.D., Professor of American History 

Calvin Darlington Linton, Ph.D., Professor of English Literature 

Angus Maclvor Griffin, Ph.D., Professor of Bacteriology 

Charles Edward Gauss, Mus.B., Ph.D., Elton Professor of Philosophy 

Elbridge Colby, Ph.D., Professor of Journalism 

Donald Chenoweth Kline, B.Arch., M.F.A., Professor of Art 

Charles William Cole, Ph.D., Professor of American Literature 

George Martin Koehl, A.M., Professor of Physics 

Lubin Poe Leggette, A.M., Depew Professor of Speech 

Joseph Richard Sizoo, A.M., S.T.D., D.D.. Litt.D., Milbank Professor 
of Religion 

Irene Cornwell, Ph.D., Professor of French 

Robert Dale Campbell, Ph.D., Professor of Geography 

William Columbus Davis, Ph.D., Professorial Lecturer on Latin Amer- 
ican History 

Edward Campion Acheson, Ph.D., Associate Professor of Finance 

John Francis Latimer, Ph.D., Associate Professor of Classical Lan- 
guages and Literatures 

Antonio Alonso, A.M., Associate Professor of Spanish 

Gretchen Louisa Rogers, Ph.D., Associate Professor of German 

Wolfram Karl Legner, Ph.D., Associate Professor of German 

Lawrence Daniel Folkemer, Ph.D., Associate Professor of Religion 

*Robert Randal Meijer, Ph.D., Associate Professor of Physics 

Robert Corbin Vincent, Ph.D., Associate Professor of Chemistry 

Wolfgang Herbert Kraus, Dr.Jur., S.J.D., Associate Professor of Polit- 
ical Science 

Curtis Edward Tuthill, Ph.D., Associate Professor of Psychology 

*Roderic Hollett Davison, Ph.D., 
tory 

George Francis Henigan, Jr., Ph.M., 

Robert Hamilton Moore, Ph.D. 
position 

Edith Elizabeth Mortensen, Ph. 

Calvin Weir Pettit, Ph 


Associate Professor of European His- 


Associate Professor of Speech 
» Associate Professor of English Com- 


D., Associate Professor of Zoology 
-D., Associate Professor of Speech 


* On leave of absence 1953-54, 
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Edwin Lockwood Stevens, A.M., Associate Professor of Speech 

Reuben Esselstyn Wood, Ph.D., Associate Professor of Chemistry 

Nels David Nelson, Ph.D., Associate Professor of Mathematics 

James Harold Coberly, Ph.D., Associate Professor of American Litera- 
ture 

William Frederick Sager, Ph.D., Associate Professor of Chemistry 

*John Edward Cantlon, Ph.D., Associate Professor of Botany 

Sam Clark Munson, Ph.D., Associate Professor of Biology 

Willard Edmund Caldwell, Ph.D., Associate Professor of Psychology 

Rafael Supervia, Doctor en Derecho, Associate Professor of Spanish 

Martin Steele Day, Ph.D., Assistant Professor of English 

Ronald Bettes Thompson, A.B., Assistant Professor of European History 

John Gage Allee, Jr., A.M., Assistant Professor of English 

Bernard Hayman Fox, Ph.D., Assistant Professor of Psychology 

Richard Catlin Haskett, Ph.D., Assistant Professor of American History 

James Coogan, Ph.D., Assistant Professor of Economics 

Howard Rowland Ludden, A.M., Assistant Professor of Political Science 

Alberto Vazquez, Ph.D., Lecturer on Spanish American Literature 


COMMITTEES + 
Tue Dzax's Counc $ 


1954 
Thelma Hunt 


Francis Edgar Johnston 


1955 1956 
Wolfgang Herbert Kraus Robert Corbin Vincent 
Edwin Lockwood Stevens John Gage Allee, Jr. 


COMMITTEE ON ADMISSION AND ADVANCED STANDING 


Calvin Darlington Linton, Chairman 
Edith Elizabeth Mortensen, Secretary 
Alan Thomas Deibert Charles William Cole 


James Coogan 


COMMITTEE ON THE Use or Correct ENGLISH 


Averett Howard, Chairman 


George Francis Henigan, Jr. Edith Elizabeth Mortensen 
Muriel Hope McClanahan Martin Steele Day 
+ On leave of absence 1053 54 


of t The President of the University and the Dean of Columbian College are members ex officio 
ail committees 


Elected by the Faculty 
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COMMITTEE ON SCHOLARSHIP 
Fred Salisbury Tupper, Chairman 
Florence Marie Mears Samuel Nathaniel Wrenn 
Howard Maxwell Merriman Antonio Alonso 
CoMMITTEE ON STUDIES 


The Dean of the College, Chairman 
Б 


Gretchen Louisa Rogers Edith Elizabeth Mortensen 
(Languages and Literatures) Natural Sciences) 
Florence Marie Mears Wood Gray 
(Mathematics and Physical (Social Sciences) 


Sciences) 


DIVISIONAL ORGANIZATIONS 
LANGUAGES AND LITERATURES 


James Harold Coberly, Chairman 
John Francis Latimer, Secretary 


Educational Committee 
William Lewis Turner, Chairman 
Phyllis Nichols Rowe James Willis Robt 
MATHEMATICS AND THE PHYSICAL SCIENCES 


Nels David Nelson, Chairman 
Reuben Esselstyn Wood, Secretary 


Educational Committee 


f Florence Marie Mears, Chairman 
Samuel Nathaniel Wrenn Everett Herschel Johnson 


NATURAL SCIENCES 


Thelma Hunt, Chairman 


Educ: tional Comn ittee 


с Edith Elizabeth Mortensen, Chairman 
Chester Elwood Leese Curtis Edward Tuthill 


Columbian College 


SOCIAL SCIENCES 


Ronald Bettes Thompson, Chairman 
Lawrence Daniel Folkemer, Secretary 


Educational Committee 


Harold Loran Geisert, Chairman 


Donald Stevenson Watson Roderic Hollett Davison 


GENERAL INFORMATION 


INTRODUCTORY 


Columbian College was founded in 1821. James Monroe, then Presi- 


dent of the United States, aided in obtaining the charter from Congress 
Which established “The Columbian College in the District of C 
for the 


я eg 
olumbia 
exclusive purpose of educating youth in 


"sole and 


learned and for 
With full power 


colleges" 


e English, 
ign languages. the liberal art ience nd litera 
ign languages, the libera arts, sciences and lit 


to confer all degrees "usually granted and ‹ inferred in 


fi 


In 1930 


‚ when the ‘Junior College was established. the 
bian Colle 


name "Colum. 
ge" was bestowed upon the senior college of liberal arts. 


THE COLUMBIAN COLLEGE PROGRAM 


In The George Washington University, the 
and sciences extends from the general collegiate education of the Junior 
( ollege (the freshman and sophomore years) ! 
the Bachelor's degrees of Columbian College (the junior and senior 
Years), and the studies for the Master's degrees which are also in Colum- 
tan College, to the 
of Philosophy, 

The 


liber 


program tor 


through the instruction for 


graduate discipline leading to the degree of Doctor 


tor 


which is administered by the Graduate Council. 


Purpose of Columbian College is to round out the program of 


: al education begun in the Junior College and to bring to a fo us edu- 
Ca М: E. ips : A І 
‘tonally the individual talents and aptitudes of the student of liberal 
arts and sciences, 
The Program involves a comprehensive survey of 
together With 


a field of study 
Beneral 


such knowledge of other fields as will contribute to 
educational development of the student. A field of study may 
е ine : 4 - 
‚ ~ Confined to one department or may involve a group of 


in related courses 
Шоге than one department, or more than one division, 
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DIVISIONAL ORGANIZATIONS 


The following divisions have been established in The George Washing- 
ton University based on the relationship of course content, interrelation 
of methods and prerequisites, and similarity of background and view- 


point: 


Literatures, English, 


guages and Literature 
and the Physical Sciences —The departments 
$iC$, ат 1 Statistic 


I. 
La ages 
I ar 


lf 


1се 
2. The Division of Mathematics 
f Bio Chemistry, Mathematics, Pharmacology, Pt 
of the Natural Sciences.—The departments of Anatomy, Bac- 
gy, Neurology, Pathology, Physiol 


‘Mistry 


Jotany, Geography, Geol 


artments of Accou 


, Sociology, ar 


The departments under these University divisions function for Colum- 
bian College only in such fields of study as are appropriate for a senior 


college of arts, letters, and sciences. 


REGULATIONS 


Students in Columbian College are subject to, and are expected to 
familiarize themselves with, the regulations regarding ADMISSION, REGIS- 
TRATION, FEES AND FINANCES stated on pages 12-26, and the University 
regulations stated on pages 41-47. 


PREREQUISITES 


It is assumed that a student entering Columbian College has met the 
requirements of the Junior College under the Arts and Letters curricu- 
lum or the Science curriculum. Following is a summary of these pre 
requisites: 4 

The Arts and Letters curriculum: (1) English composition (6 credit 
hours) and an additional year course (6 credit hours) in English, Amer- 
ican, or European literature. А first-group course in Art, Classical 
Languages, or Philosophy may be substituted for the course in literature 


(2) Two college years (at least 12 credit hours) of a single fore 
$9); 


language or the equivalent (see foreign-language requirement, page 
rses 


are required. A transfer student who has had foreign-language cou 
in another institution meeting 4 or 5 times a week may have acquired à 
much as 12 credit hours in a foreign language without having taken 
four terms (two full years). Such a student is required to take addi- 
tional work here in the same language until he has completed four terms 
(or an equivalent combination of high school years and college terms/* 
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(3) At least one year (6 credit hours 
&roup courses in History, 
required, 


) in social studies, chosen from first- 
Political Science, Economics, or Sociology, is 
(4) At least one year (6 or 8 credit hours) of a laboratory 
science (Biology, Botany, Chemistry, Physics, or Zoology) is required. 

The remaining hours of the 
mum of 22 to 24 hours) 
Tequired by the prospectiv 
departmental staff in the 
or recommended by the 
Phlets prepared by the 


electives. 


The Science curriculum requirements in English are 
of the Arts and Letters curriculum. A year course of a soc 
Of a recommended elective in Art, Philosoy or Religion is required. 
The foreign-language requirement is the same as for the Arts and Let- 
ters curriculum, except that French or German is specified. At least 6 
Credit hours in Mathematics must be taken; additional work in Mathe- 
matics js required of prospective majors in Chemistry or Physics. In 
science, the student should take courses in both biological and physical 
sciences, bearing in mind the prerequisites stated 
which he expects to major as well as specifie 
departments (such as Mathematics 
or Mathematics anc 


Junior College programs (roughly a mini- 
should be devoted to the prerequisite courses 
е major department (as stated following the 
courses of instruction section of the CATALOGUE) 
advisers in the field-of-study major (see pam- 


respective advisers), together with appropriate 


the same as those 


social st idy or 


у, 


by the department under 
d prerequisites in certain 
and Chemistry for majors in Physics, 
1 Physics for majors in Chemistry). 

A transfer student admitted to C 


olumbian College with deficiencies in 
freshman or sop 


obhomore work (whether in amount or in 
Courses), corresponding to the programs outlined above, 
begin to make up such deficiencies immediate 
bian College, and to carry courses for the 
the general education requirements d 
dents transferring from the School 


Columbian College requirements 
lassica] 


distribution of 
is required to 
ly upon admission to Colum- 
purpose each term until all 
escribed above are satisfied. Stu- 
of Government must complete pre- 
in science and in literature (or Art, 


Languages, or Philosophy), as prescribed in the Arts and 
“etters curriculum. 


AMOUNT or Work 
A full-time student who is not on probation may take or 
More than seventeen credit hours. A student employed more 


Our hours « week, who is not on probation, may t 
Credit hours, 


A full-time 
аКе not more 
Meets the same 


dinarily not 
than twenty- 
ake not more than ten 


student whose quality-point index is 3.50 or higher may 


than nineteen credit hours. An employed student who 


standard may take not more than twelve credit hours, 
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A student previously unemployed who accepts employment subsequent 
to registration or at any time during a term is required to report that 
fact immediately to the Dean, in order that adjustments in schedule may 
be made, if necessary, to bring his program within the Faculty’s limita- 


tions upon the amount of work to be carried by an employed student. 


ATTENDANCE 


The student is held responsible for all the work of the courses in which 
he is registered, and all absences must be excused by the instructor in 
charge before provision is made for the student to make up the work 
missed. Excessive absence in any course will lead to loss of credit in 
that course, even though other requirements, such as tests, term-papers, 


and examinations, are met. 


CLASSIFICATION OF STUDENTS 


A student who has completed less than thirty credit hours in Columbian 
College, and who has registered his major at the Office of the Registrar, 
is classed as a junior. A student who has completed thirty credit hours in 
Columbian College, including at least one course in his major, is classed 
as a senior. A student who has satisfactorily completed the work for the 
Bachelor’s degree, and whose program of study has been approved and 
filed in the Office of the Registrar, is classed as a master in course. 


INDEPENDENT STUDY PLAN 


Under the independent study plan a student of demonstrated capacity, 
with special interest in the subject matter of a course, may be permitted 
to undertake independent study under the personal direction of an in- 
structor, in accordance with the rules of the division in which the subject 
falls. Credit under this plan is limited to the specific course-credits a$ 
designated in the list of courses of instruction in the CATALOGUE. 


CORRESPONDENCE AND HOME-STUDY COURSES 


No credit is given for work done by correspondence or in home-study 
courses, 


THE BACHELOR'S DEGREES 


Upon the satisfactory completion of the undergraduate requirement? 


of Columbian College, the degree of Bachelor of Arts or Bachelor ? 
Science is conferred, 
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In cooperation with the School of Medicine a seven-year curriculum 


leading to the combined degrees of Bachelor of Arts and Doctor of 
Medicine is offered. 


REQUIREMENTS FOR THE DEGREES 


RESIDENCE 


For the residence requirement, see Pages 44—45. 
to transfer to Columbian College from ап 
the University 
transferred, 


Students intending 
on degree-granting division of 
are advised that not more than 45 credit hours may be 


SCHOLARSHIP 
The system of grading 
detail on Pages 41 and 42. 


In order to graduate, a student must have a general quality-point index 


of at least 2.00. In addition, he must have a quality-point index of at 
cast 2.50 in his major subject.* Grades in courses taken at other institu- 
tions are not considered in computing the quality-point index. 

In computing the quality-point index in the major, all second-group 
and third-group courses in the major field taken at The George Washing- 
ton University are included, even though minimum requirements for the 
Major may have been exceeded, except when registration for graduate 


oo is approved, Grades received in first-group courses are not con. 
Sidered, 


and of computing scholarship is described in 


Probation.—A student must maintain a quality-point index of at least 
2.00, or be placed on probation. A student remains on prob 
às his quality-point index is below 
Y the Committee on Scholarship. 

Suspension, —A student who h 
Who is placed on probation for 
ап interval, is suspended, 
Student suspended for poor scholarship may apply 
an interval of a calendar year. 


ation as long 
2.00, or until his probation is removed 


as a quality-point index below 1.50 or 
a third term, whether successive or after 


for readmission 
after He must then submit evidence to 
the Committee on Admission and Advanced Standing that during his 
absence from the University he has so conducted himself as to indicate 
that he will profit by readmission. A student suspended twice for poor 
Scholarship will not be readmitted. 


Or the Purpose of these rules, the summer sessions are considered a 
term, 
The foreg 


Schedule on] 


oing scholarship rules are applied to a student with a limited 
y when he has undertaken a minimum of fifteen credit hours. 


à Field-of-Study 


Major, in which ability to pass the Major Exam 
as meeting qualitative req 


nation ш ас- 
nrements in the major field 


CURRICULUM REQUIREMENTS 


The curriculum requirements for the Bachelor’s degrees include at 
least sixty credit hours beyond the requirements of the Junior College 
(the curriculum in Arts and Letters or in Science) and the satisfactory 
completion of the major. Each program must be approved by the major 
adviser and by the Dean. 

At least twenty-four credit hours of the last sixty credit hours counted 
towards the Bachelor’s degree must be taken in subjects* not included 
in the major field or department. The student should consult his major 
adviser at each registration regarding the inclusion in his program of 
suitably distributed electives, with a view to meeting this requirement 
before graduation. 

Except for students registered for the combined degrees of Bachelor 
of Arts and Doctor of Medicine, not more than twelve credit hours of 
professional courses may be included in the one hundred and twenty 
credit hours required for the Bachelor’s degrees in Columbian College. 
Columbian College students electing professional courses under this rule 
must obtain the approval, in advance, of the Dean of Columbian College. 
Ordinarily courses in Physical Education and technical courses in Edu- 
cation will not be approved for credit toward a degree in Columbian 
College. 

After selecting a curriculum, a student may not change to another 
except by permission of the Dean and on condition that he fulfill the 
requirements of the curriculum to which he changes as of the date when 
the change is approved by the Dean. 

Each student is required to select and file with the Registrar a choice 
of major upon entering Columbian College. He may change the major 
only with the consent of the Dean and of the department or division 
concerned, and must meet the requirements for the major to which he 
changes as of the date when the change is approved by the Dean. 

First-group courses may be required as prerequisites to undergraduate- 
major programs, but because of their introductory character may not be 
counted as part of such programs, (See “Explanation of Course Num- 


bers”.) 


Students transferring from other institutions with major requirements 
wholly or substantially met will, nevertheless, be required to complete 
satisfactorily at least twelve credit hours of approved work in the major 
field in The George Washington University in order to receive a Bach- 
elor's degree. 'This work will count as part of the minimum residence 
requirement, 


G emia Biology, Botany, Chemistry, Classical Languages and Literatures, Economics, English, 
Phil el Geology, Germanic Languages and Literatures, History, Journalism, Mathematics 
9 ilosophy, Physics, Political Science, Psychology, Religion, Romance Languages and Literatures: 
Sociology, Speech, Statistics, Zoology. 
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Examinations for Waiving Curriculum Requirements.—A student de- 
siring to omit a required or prerequisite course may take such examina- 
tion as the department prescribes, and, on passing satisfactorily, he may 
be relieved of the curriculum or prerequisite requirement in that subject 
and may qualify for registration in an advanced course. Passing of this 
examination shall not entitle him to any credit toward the degree. A 
student desiring to take such examinations should make written request 
of the Dean and pay the required fee at the Office of the Comptroller 
before the date of the examination specified in the University calendar. 

Use of Correct English.—Any student whose English in any course 
Whatever is deemed unsatisfactory may be reported by the instructor to 
the Dean and to the Committee on the Use of English. The Chairman 
of the Committee may assign supplementary work, without academic 
credit, varying in amount with the needs of the student. If the work 
Prescribed is equivalent to a course, the regular tuition fee is charged. 

he granting of a degree may be delayed by failure to make up any such 
deficiency in English to the satisfaction of the Committee and the Dean. 


Bachelor of Arts 


The work of the junior and senior years, including a major in one 
of the following major fields, must be approved by the major adviser 
and by the Dean. 

Major Fields.—American "Thought and Civilization, Art (Apprecia- 
tion or Drawing and Painting), Biology, Botany, Chemistry, Economics, 
English Literature, French Literature, Geography, Geology, Germanic 
,Anguages and Literatures, History, Journalism. (News-Editorial or 
Public Relations), Latin American Civilization and Culture, Mathe- 
matics, Philosophy, Physics, Political Science, Psychology, Religion, 
Sociology, Spanish American Literature, Spanish Literature, Speech, 
tatistics, Zoology. 

Combined Degrees of Bachelor of Arts and Doctor of Medicine.—A 
Candidate for the combined degrees of Bachelor of Arts and Doctor of 
Medicine must: (1) complete the premedical college requirements (see 
Pages 15-16), (2) fulfill the Junior College Arts and Letters require- 
ments (see page 60); (3) fulfill the Columbian College residence re- 
Wirement of at least thirty credit hours; (4) obtain the approval of the 
` ean of Columbian College at the time of entering the School of Med- 
cine; (5) obtain the recommendation of the Dean of the School of Med. 
icine at the completion of all prescribed courses in the first year of the 
Schoo] of Medicine, at which time the degree of Bachelor of Arts will 
© conferred (professional work taken at another institution will not 
Satisfy the major requirement for the combined degrees) ; (6) maintain 


throughout the entire course the scholarship level required for gradu- 
ation 
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T he 


Bachelor of Science 


The work of the junior and senior years, including a major in one of 
the sciences mentioned below, must be approved by the major depart- 


ment or division and by the Dean, 


Biological Sciences Physical Sciences 
Biology Chemistry 
Botany Mathematics 
Zoology Physics 


Statistics 


THE UNDERGRADUATE MAJOR* 


There are two types of undergraduate majors: 
major and the departmental major. 


Tue Fievp-or-Stupy Major 


Each Field-of-Study Major covers a carefully worked out field of co 
ordinated study and is under the supervision of the division or divisions 
concerned. 

The Field-of-Study Major requires no specific number of credit hours, 
no specific program of courses, and no specific quality-point index for 
the major, although the student is required to meet the over-all general 
requirements for the degree (at least 120 credit hours, plus required 
physical education, with a quality-point index of at least 2.00). The 
Major Examination in the Field-of-Study Major replaces all of the tra- 
ditional quantitative and qualitative requirements for a major. Ability to 
pass the Major Examination is assumed to be a convincing demonstration 
that the student possesses the breadth, depth, and quality of knowledge 
of his major usually defined in terms of credit hours, courses, grades, 
and a better-than-average quality-point index. A pamphlet prepared 
under the direction of the adviser in the field of study and obtainable 
either from the adviser or from the Office of the Dean of Columbian 
College provides the information needed by the prospective student, who 
should place himself under the direction of the appropriate adviser imme- 
diately upon completing Junior College work and beginning his junior 
year (the first senior-college year) in Columbian College. 

The Field-of-Study Major places special emphasis on the intellectual 
development of the individual student. Programs in the same major 
may vary, depending upon the individual student's background, previous 
stud 


, reading habits, and aptitudes. 'The student is expected to consult 


* Р. { 
For a complete description of the undergraduate major, see the special bulletir 
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his adviser frequently, and the special proseminar offered in the field 
gives him further opportunity for individual advice and direction in pur- 
suing a program especially adapted to his needs and abilities. A close 
student-adviser relationship is essential for the student’s success under 
the Field-of-Study Major plan. 

The following Field-of-Study Majors are offered: (1) American 
Thought and Civilization, (2) Biology, (3) English Literature, (4) 
French Literature, (5) History, (6) Latin American Civilization and 
Culture, (7) Philosophy, (8) Spanish American Literature, (9) Spanish 
Literature, (10) Statistics, (11) Zoology. 

The major in Biology extends broadly over the work of its division; 
and those in American Thought and Civilization and in Latin American 
Civilization and Culture involve studies in two divisions, those of Lan- 
guages and Literatures and of Social Studies. The other Field-of-Study 
Majors, with the exception of the major in Spanish American Literature, 
replace departmental majors in their respective fields. A candidate for 
a Bachelor's degree with a major in Biology, English Literature, French 
Literature, History, Philosophy, Spanish Literature, Statistics, or Zool- 
9gy must elect a Field-of-Study Major. 


Proseminar in the Major 


For the convenience of the student a proseminar is offered in each field 
Of study, under the supervision of the division in which the major is 
taken. This course, planned and administered by the professor or adviser 
Of the major subject, will advise, guide, and instruct the student in his 
Teading, study, and laboratory exercises in order to assist him in gaining 
а coordinated knowledge of his field. It is a presentation of the content 
and methods of the major field as a whole through the organization and 
Coordination of the knowledge obtained in the various formal courses in 
the major subject and of material not usually included in such courses. 

18 Course is not required. Six credit hours, but no qualitative grade, 
May be assigned. When registered in this course, the student will have 
the Privilege of visiting, subject to the approval of the instructor, any 
other course offered in the College. (Regular attendance in a course, 
either for credit or as an auditor, requires registration and payment of 
tuition.) Proseminars are open only to the student who has been ac- 
Cepted as a candidate under that specific major. 


Tue MAJOR EXAMINATION 


The Major Examination will normally be taken by the student at the 
Reker the senior year; in the case of a student on a limited schedule, 

“ajor Examination may be taken not earlier than one calendar year 
Store graduation. A student who fails to pass a Major Examination 


cl 
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may, at the discretion of the Columbian College Committee on Studies, 
be reexamined at a later regular major-examination period. The edu- 
cational committees of the respective divisions will have general super- 
vision of the preparation, reading, and grading of Major Examinations. 
Major Examinations will be held in each regular term on dates fixed by 
the respective educational committees, but in no case later than January 
15 for the fall term, May 15 for the spring term, and August 7 for the 
summer term. 


DEPARTMENTAL MAJORS 


Departmental Majors, unlike Field-of-Study Majors, are specifically 
defined in terms of credit hours, required courses, and the attainment of 
a quality-point index of at least 2.50 in all second-group courses taken in 
the major field. The minimum specific requirements for Departmental 
Majors are listed below the staff of instruction of the department con- 
cerned in the section of the CATALOGUE devoted to courses of instruction. 
The Executive Officer of the Department, or his representative at regis- 
tration, should be consulted concerning the student’s program of courses, 
and the entire program, including electives, must be approved by the 
Department. The student is also expected to consult the Executive Offi- 
cer or adviser in all matters affecting his program of studies, such as 
changes, substitutions, or withdrawals, and especially concerning his 
progress in his courses. As far as possible the close student-adviser rela- 
tionship developed in the Field-of-Study Major will be cultivated also in 
Departmental Majors. 

Until further notice Departmental Majors will be offered in the fol- 
lowing: Art (Appreciation, Drawing and Painting), Botany, Chemistry, 
Economics, Geography, Geology, Germanic Languages and Literatures, 
Journalism. (News-Editorial or Public Relations), Mathematics, Phys- 
ics, Political Science, Psychology, Religion, Sociology, and Speech. 


THE MASTER'S DEGREES 


Upon the satisfactory completion of the graduate requirements of 
Columbian College, the degree of Master of Arts or Master of Science 
is conferred. 


DEFINITION OF THE MASTER'S WORK 


The study leading to the degree of Master of Arts or Master of 
Science is a comprehensive survey of a field of knowledge. It is a con- 
tinuation of the work of the student’s undergraduate major and involves 
a greater acquaintance with scholarly method. 


The student must satisfy certain minimum requirements as to previous 
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Preparation, residence, ability to read an approved modern foreign (Eu- 
ropean) language, and courses taken; but these requirements, while 
essential, are regarded primarily as qualifying measures. The student's 
knowledge of his field, as demonstrated by his thesis and by the results 
of his Master's Examination (together with such other examinations in- 
volving special skills or techniques as the department or division may 
require), is the basis upon which the Master's degree is conferred. 


MASTER OF ARTS 


Graduate work leading to the degree of Master of Arts is offered in 
the following fields: 

American Literary and Cultural History, Bacteriology, Biochemistry, 
Biology, Botany, Chemistry, Economics, English and American Litera- 
ture, English Literature, French Literature, Geography, Geology, Ger- 
manic Languages and Literatures, History, Latin American Civilization 
and Culture, Mathematics, Pharmacology, Philosophy, Physics, Physiol- 
ову, Political Science, Psychology, Sociology, Spanish American Litera- 
ture, Spanish Literature, Statistics, Zoology. 

pecial programs involving coordinated work in two or more depart- 


ments may be arranged with the approval of the appropriate division or 
divisions, 


MASTER OF SCIENCE 


. Graduate work leading to the degree of Master of Science is offered 
In the following fields: 

Anatomy, Bacteriology, Biochemistry, Biology, Botany, Chemistry, 
I athematics, Pharmacology, Physics, Physiology, Psychology, Statistics, 
Zoology. › 

Special Programs involving coordinated work in two or more depart- 


Ments may be arranged with the approval of the appropriate division or 
divisions, 


REQUIREMENTS FOR THE DEGREES 
RESIDENCE 


: An academic year of residence in Columbian College is required, i.e., 
Completion of a minimum of thirty credit hours of work including the 
thesis, which is counted as the equivalent of six credit hours of course 
Work. Summer term work may be counted in residence, but in no case 
May the period of residence aggregate less than twenty-seven weeks. Not 
oe twelve credit hours (which must be approved in advance by 
sion - of Columbian College) may be taken in another school or divi- 
this University, and such work may not be counted toward both 

gree in that school or division and the Master's degree in Columbian 
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College. No part of the minimum requirement may be taken elsewhere. 
All work for the degree of Master of Arts or Master of Science must 
be completed within a maximum of three years, unless the Dean’s Council 
considers the circumstances so unusual as to justify an extension of time. 


SCHOLARSHIP 


(excellent) in at 
ler 


A Master’s candidate must attain the grade of “Ex.’ 
least six credit hours of the course requirements for the degree in ог‹ 
to receive the Master’s degree. 

A student whose scholarship is unsatisfactory may be suspended by the 
Dean upon recommendation of the Division under which the student is 
working. A Master’s candidate who accumulates nine credit hours or 
more of “Unsat.” (including grades of “С” or lower in prerequisite 
courses) will be automatically suspended. Regarding the system of grad- 


ing 


Е, 


see pages 41 and 42. 


PROGRAM OF STUDIES 


The student’s program of studies must be outlined in detail at the 


beginning of his work, in triplicate, on forms available at the Office of 
the Dean. Each program is subject to the approval of the department 
and the division. The program may be revised as the occasion requires, 
but any change necessitates a repetition of the procedure just described. 

Courses numbered from 1 to 100 may not be credited toward the 
Master’s degrees, but may in certain instances be required as a basis fof 
advanced work. At least six credit hours of the course work required 
for the Master's degree must be taken in courses numbered over 200 
Courses numbered over 100 may be credited toward the degree, pro- 
vided the completion of additional work has been certified by the appro 
priate officer of instruction. (See "Explanation of Course Numbers ) 

А student who expects to continue his studies for ће degree of Doctor 


of Philosophy after receiving the Master’s degree is strongly advised $0 


to plan his program from the beginning that work for the lower degree 
may help to prepare him for the higher. 
FOREIGN LANGUAGE REQUIREMENT 
Before being admitted to candidacy the student must show that he 


has a reading knowledge (certified by the appropriate foreign language 
department) of at least one modern foreign (European) language, $ 
lected by the division under which he is studying. A student whose fie 

is a modern foreign language or literature may not offer that language 
in satisfaction of the reading-knowledge requirement. Any Master's cam 
didate who chooses to meet the Master's language requirement in Frenc 
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or German and has not passed the French or German foreign language 
examination by the end of fifteen attempted credit hours must register 
for French 107 or German 107 as part of his next registration. The 
Master’s reading examination will be given during the first week of the 
Course and again at the end. Those who pass the first examination are 
excused from the course and will receive a refund of tuition. In the 
Case of Spanish no similar course is available at present. Students who 
expect to take the reading examination in Spanish, or any other approved 
language besides French or German, should notify the Dean at the time 
of registration. 


ADMISSION то CANDIDACY 


A student must be admitted to candidacy before he begins the last half 
of his work for the Master’s degree. Application for admission to candi- 
dacy is made on a form obtained at the Office of the Dean, and must 
be approved by the appropriate representative of the department or divi- 
sion and by the Dean. If a prospective candidate, in his previous aca- 

emic work, has not substantially satisfied the prerequisites for the 
Iaster's degree, including the undergraduate major as defined by the 
appropriate department or division, he will not be admitted to candidacy 
until such deficiency has been made up. He may make up his deficiencies 


4 electing appropriate courses in addition to those counted towards his 
egree, 


THE Master’s THESIS 


The thesis may be of a research, expository, critical, or creative type. 


1¢ main purpose of a Master's thesis is to demonstrate the student's 
ability to make independent use of the information and training acquired 
through his other disciplines, and to furnish objective evidence of his 
Constructive powers in his chosen field. Registration for the thesis must 
€ no later than the beginning of the final year of preparation, unless the 
Professor in charge of the thesis permits registration at the beginning of 


t ore 2 ‘ ө 

һе final term, The choice of the thesis subject must be approved by the 
r : ы » ч t 

^s val in charge of the student's field and recorded in the Office of 
e 


egistrar by the date announced in the University calendar. Regis- 
E ces T the thesis is ordinarily made on the basis of three credit hours 
approval of two successive terms. In exceptional cases, and with the 
бе a. 0 the professor in charge of the thesis, the student may register 
thesis p six credit hours during a single term. "The typewritten 

its final form must be submitted by the student for the approval 
commie festo in charge of the student's field and of the educational 
tn the ее of the division concerned, not later than the date announced 

miversity calendar. Requirements regarding the form of the 


tr 


—— 
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thesis are stated on page 45, and additional information will be supplied 
by the Dean. 

Payment of tuition for the thesis entitles the candidate, during the 
academic year of registration, to the advice and direction of the member 
of the faculty under whom the thesis is to be written. In case a thesis 
is unfinished, an additional successive academic year may be granted with- 
out further tuition payment. If the preparation of the thesis extends 
beyond the two-year period the student must register for it again, and 
pay tuition on the same basis as for a repeated course. 


THE MasrER's EXAMINATION 


In addition to such other examinations as may be required, the candi- 
date must pass a general written examination on the major subject. 
Examinations will be held on dates fixed by the respective educational 
committees, but in no case later than January 15 for the fall term, 
May 15 for the spring term, and August 7 for the summer term, The 
provisions of the field-of-study plan for undergraduate majors which 
concern the general examination for the major also apply to the Master's 
Examination. A candidate who fails to pass the Master's Examination 
may, in exceptional circumstances and with the specific approval of the 
division concerned, repeat the examination, but only after the lapse of 
one term. If he fails a second time, no further opportunity to take the 
examination will be permitted. 


THE GRADUATE COUNCIL 


Robert Whitney Bolwell, Ph.D., Chairman of the Graduate Council 


MEMBERS OF THE COUNCIL * 


Thomas Benjamin Brown, Ph.D., Professor of Physics 


Henry Grattan Doyle, A.M., LL.D., Litt.D., Professor of Romance 


Languages 
Charles Sager Collier, A.B., LL.B., S.J.D., Professor of Law 
Joseph Hyram Roe, Ph.D., Professor of Biochemistry 


Walter Lynn Cheney, Ph.D., Professor of Physics 
ames Henry Taylor, Ph.D., Professor of Mathematics 


Robert Whitney Bolwell, Ph.D., Professor of American Literature 


Elmer Louis Kayser, Ph.D., LL.D., Professor of European History 


Errett Cyril Albritton, A.B., M.D., Fry Professor of Physiology 
xeorge Gamow, Physics D., Professor of Theoretical Physics 
arren Reed West, Ph.D., Professor of Political Science 
Frank Mark Weida, Ph.D., Professor of Statistics 
rancis Edgar Johnston, Ph.D., Professor of Mathematics 
Leland Wilbur Parr, Ph.D., Professor of Bacteriology 


enjamin Douglass Van Evera, Ph.D., Sc.D., Professor of Chemistry 


i Titchel] Dreese, Ph.D., Professor of Educational Psychology 
Vinfred Overholser, A.B., M.D., Sc.D., Professor of Psychiatry 
Merle Irving Protzman, Ph.D., Professor of Romance Languages 
"lorence Marie Mears, Ph.D., Professor of Mathematics 
90d Gray, Ph.D., Professor of American History 
elma Hunt, Ph.D., M.D., Professor of Psychology 
Ira Bowers Hansen, Ph.D., Professor of Zoology 
aul William Bowman, Ph.D., Professor of Biology 
Аюп Edwin Yocum, Ph.D., Professor of Botany 
2 rthur Edward Burns, Ph.D., Professor of Economics 
ү Ой Withrow Brewer, Ph.D., Professor of International Lau 
Ош Clark Keating, Ph.D., Professor of Romance Languages 
aul Kenneth Smith, Ph.D., Professor of Pharmacology 
;amue] Nathaniel Wrenn, Ph.D., Professor of Chemistry 
arles Rudolph Naeser, Ph.D., Professor of Chemistry 


LJ 
>, 
of M resident of the University, the Dean of Fac 
h агу аге members of the Council 
ale Datical leave spring term 1953-54 
ave of absence 1953-54 
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ulties of the University, and the Registrar 
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Howard Maxwell Merriman, Ph.D., Professor of American Diplomatic 
History 

George Winchester Stone, Jr., Ph.D., Professor of English Literature 

Fred Salisbury Tupper, Ph.D., Professor of English Literature 

Chester Elwood Leese, Ph.D., Professor of Physiology 

Donald Stevenson Watson, Ph.D., Professor of Economics 

Angus Maclvor Griffin, Ph.D., Professor of Bacteriology 

Carleton Raymond Treadwell, Ph.D., Professor of Biochemistry 

William Webster Diehl, Ph.D., Adjunct Professor of Mycology 

Antonio Alonso, A.M., Associate Professor of Spanish 

Wolfgang Herbert Kraus, Dr.Jur., S.].D., Associate Professor of Politi- 
cal $; ieni € 

Curtis Edward Tuthill, Ph.D., Associate Professor of Psychology 

*Roderic Hollett Davison, Ph.D., Associate Professor of European His- 
tory 

Reuben Esselstyn Wood, Ph.D., Associate Professor of Chemistry 

Sam Clark Munson, Ph.D., Associate Professor of Biology 

Mary Louise Robbins, Ph.D., Associate Professor of Bacteriology 

William Frederick Sager, Ph.D., Associate Professor of Chemistry 

Harold George Mandel, Ph.D., Associate Professor of Pharmacology 

Don Carlos Faith, Ph.D., Associate Professor of Educational Psychology 

James Norman Mosél, A.M., Assistant Professor of Psychology 

Bernard Hayman Fox, Ph.D., Assistant Professor of Psychology 


CONSULTANTS IN RESEARCH 


Joseph William Ballantine, A.B., LL.D., Consultant, Brookings Institu- 
tion; The Far East 

Zoltan Bay, Ph.D., Research Associate, The George Washington Uni- 
versity; Electronics 

George McSpadden Briggs, Ph.D., Chief, Nutrition Unit, Laboratory of 
Biochemistry and Nutrition, National Institute of Arthritis and 
Metabolic Diseases; Animal Nutrition 7 

Dean Burk, Ph.D., Head, Cytochemistry Unit, National Cancer Insti- 
tute; Tissue Respiration in Biochemistry 

Gerhard Colm, Dr. rer. pol., Chief Economist, National Planning Ass? 
ciation; Public Finance; National Income 

Paul Simon Galtsoff, Ph.D., Senior Biologist, Fish and Wildlife Service, 
United States Department of the Interior; Invertebrate Zoology 

Fred Latimer Hadsel, Ph.D., Office of German and Austrian Affairs 
Division of German Political Affairs, United States Department © 
State; International Politics and Organization 


* On leave of absence 1953-54 
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Francois Naftali Frenkiel, Ph.D., Physicist, Applied Physics Laboratory, 
The Johns Hopkins University; Aerodynamics 
Henry Furness Hubbard, Ph.D., Personnel Officer, Department of Gen- 
eral Administration, District of Columbia Government; Personnel 
Psychology 
James Manson Hundley, B.S., M.D., Assistant Chief, Laboratory of 
Biochemistry and Nutrition; Chief, Section on Physiology and Bio- 
chemistry of Nutrition, National Institutes of Health; Physiology 
of Nutrition 
William Crane Johnstone, Jr., Ph.D., Director of the Office of Educa- 
tional Exchange, United States Department of State; International 
Relations: The Far East 
Solomon Kullback, Ph.D., Chief, Research and Development Division, 
United States Department of Defense; Statistics: Multivariate 
Analysis 
Ross Clayton MacCardle, Ph.D., Principal Cytologist, Laboratory of 
Pathology, National Cancer Institute; Histology 
Amedeo $, Marrazzi, M.D., Chief, Clinical Research Division, Chemical 
Corps Medical Laboratories, Army Chemical Center; Neurophar- 
macology 
Ladislaus Laszlo Marton, Ph.D., Physicist, Atomic Physics, Electronics 
Division, National Bureau of Standards; Electron Optics 
Elliott Waters Montroll, Ph.D., Research Professor, Institute for Fluid 
Dynamics and Mathematics; Theoretical Physics 
John Rudolph Pellam, Ph.D., Acting Chief, Cryogenics Section, Division 
of Heat and Power, National Bureau of Standards; Low Tempera- 
ture Studies 
acques Jacobus Polak, Ph.D., Assistant Director, Research Department, 
International Monetary Fund; International Economics 
Sanford Morris Rosenthal, M.D., Chief, Section on Pharmacology and 
Toxicology, National Institute of Arthritis and Metabolic Diseases; 
Cardiovascular Shock 
aldo Lasalle Schmitt, Ph.D., Head Curator of Zoology, United States 
National Museum; Invertebrate Zoology: Crustacea 
Conard Peter Schultz, Ph.D., Curator of Fishes, United States National 
Tuseum; Vertebrate Zoology: Ichthyology 
“yman Bradford Smith, Ph.D., Associate Curator, Division of Phanero- 
gams, Department of Botany, Smithsonian Institution; Taxonomy 
erto Vazquez, Ph.D., Foreign Affairs Specialist, Division of Research 
for American Republics, Office of Intelligence Research, United 
ent Department of State; Latin American Literature 
aul Vollmer, Ph.D., Research Physiologist, Naval Medical Re- 
Search Institute; Endocrinology 
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Henry Welch, Ph.D., Chief, Division of Penicillin Control and Im- 
munology, United States Food and Drug Administration; Anti- 
biotics 

Willard Hull Wright, D.V.M., Ph.D., Scientist Director, United States 
Public Health Service; Chief, Zoology Laboratory, National Insti 


tutes of Health; Parasitology 
Ralph Aubrey Young, M.B.A., Ph.D., Director, Division of Resear h and 


y . ۷ , T "rn 
Statistics, Board of Governors, Federal Reserve System; interna 


tional Finance 


GENERAL INFORMATION 


INTRODUCTORY 
The Graduate Council offers a program of advanced study and re 
search leading only to the degree of Doctor of Philosophy. It was 
h had formerly 


established in 1930 to replace the Graduate School which 


administered work for the Master's as well as the Doc 


The Graduate Council provides a doctoral discipline which moves freely 
icross administrative lines dividing departments of instruction or fields 
of study. It gives personal supervision to a limited number oí students, 
examinations, and 


or's degrees. 


each of whom has his own consultative committee, 


research direction. 


FIELDS OF RESEARCH 


Ihe following fields of research have been authorized by the Gradu 


ate Council as those in which doctoral investigations and dissertations 
may be undertaken. The supporting fields of study required of all can- 
didates for the degree of Doctor of Philosophy are specified for 
individual student by his Consultative Committee before admission 
study under the Council. 

This list of fields is subject to such changes as the educati nal resources 
of the University may direct. The prospective student may address pre- 
liminary inquiries concerning his research interests to the member of the 
Council who is in charge of the field, or to the Chairman of the Graduate 


Council. 


each 
to 


Anatomy 


Histology 


Bai teriology 


(1) Intestinal Microbiology; (2) Immunity in Tuberculosis; (3 Parr 
Problems in Medical Bacteriology with « pecial referer t 
Diagnostic Methods and Immuniz: n 
1) Intestinal Міст biology; (2) Immunology: Antigenic A ysi Griffin 
Welch 


Antibiotics 


Viroloev 
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Biochemistry 
(1) Carbohydrate Metabolism; (2) Nutrition (emphasis on Ко 
vitamins); (3) Pathological Chemistry “алкен 
Lipids — 
Tissue Respiration 
Animal Nutrition riggs 
Biolog, 
Cytology Bowman 
Botany 


(1) Mycology; (2) Plant Pathology 
Plant Physiology 
Taxonomy 


Chemistry 


Organic W renn 
Inorganic c Naeser 
Physical: Solubilities Van Ever i 
Physical: Kinetics and Electrochemistry Wood 
Physical-Organic: Reaction Mechanisms Sager 


Economie $ 


Economic Theory: (1) Economic Fluctuations; (2) History of Burns 
Economic Thought aon 

Economic Policy: (1) Economic Planning; (2) Public Finance 

(1) National Income; (2) Public Finance 

International Economics 

nternational Finance 


History 
European Nationalism 2 : . Kayser 
suropean: (1) Diplomatic since 1815; (2) The Modern Near East Davis 1 


United States: (1) Social; (2) Economic 


nited States: (1) Diplomatic; (2) Political 


Law 


Jurispruden 


Collier 
I 


Aleratures and Languages 


English: (1) Sixteenth Century Drama; (2) Seventeenth Гир 
, Century Drama 
English: Eighteenth Century Dran Stone 
‘American: Literary Nationalist 
9mance: (1) Romance Linguistics; (2) Old and Middle Doyl 
French: (3) Old Spanish 
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Romance: Modern Spanish Literature 

Romance: Latin American Literature 

Romance: (1) Sixteenth Century French Literature; (2) 
Modern French Literature 

Romance: Seventeenth Century French Literature 


Mathematics 
Algebra: Finite Groups 
Geometry: Differential Geometry 
ute Series 


(1) n тару; (2) Drug Metabolism 
Мейго acology 
(1) Drug Metabolism; (2) Medicinal Chemistry 


Physics 
Experimental: Electronics 
Experimental: Electronics 
Electron Optics 


3) Astrophysics 
Theoretic 
Theoretical: Aerodynamic 


Physiology 
(1) Nutrition and Endocrines; (2) Cardiovascular System 
(1) Blood Pressure Studies; (2) Neuro-Muscular Studies 
Physiology of Nutrition 
I -rinology 
Cardiovascular Shock 


Political Science 

United States: (1) The Legislative Process; (2) Governmental 
Organization and Administration 

International: The Far East 
International: The Far East 
International: Comparative Government and Political Theory 
Inte: ional: International Politics and Organization 
International Law: (1) War and Neutrality; (2) Arbitration 


Psychiatry 


f 


NM - т а "D 
Problems of Treatment (M.D, degree required for admission) 


Psychology 


Counseling and Guidance 
Jew 2 
(1) Psychological Measurements; (2) Abnortnal Psychology 


Alonso 
Vazquez 
Keating 


Protzman 


Johnston 
Taylor 
Mears 


Smith 
Marrazzi 
Mandel 


Brown 
Jay 
Marton 
Cheney 
Pellam 
Gamow 
Montroll 
Frenkiel 


Albritton 
Leese 
Hundley 
Vollmer 
R« ;senthal 


West 


Johnstone 
Ballantine 
Kraus 
Hadsel 
Brewer 


Overholser 


Drees 
Hunt 
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Social Psychology Tuthill 
Personnel Psychology Hubbard 
Personnel Psychology Mosél 
Military Counseling and Guidance Faith 
Experimental Fox 
Statistics 
(1) Theoretical Probability and Sampling; (2) Applied: Econ- Weida 
ometrics ar. 
Multivariate Analysis Kullback 
Zoology 


Entomology: Insect Physiology Munson 
nvertebrate: Molluscan Morphology and Physiology Galtsoff 
Invertebrate: Crustacea 


Schmitt 
Parasitology: Parasitic Protozoa Wright 
'ertebrate: Embryology and Morphogenesis Hansen 
ertebrate: Ichthyology Schultz 


ADMISSION PROCEDURE 
For admission the student must possess adequate preparation for ad- 
anced study, including satisfactory Bachelor’s and Master’s degrees, or 
the equivalent, together with acceptable personal qualities and a capacity 
ОГ creative scholarship. Previous graduate study should have been in 
the same general field as that proposed for doctoral study. 
i Before applying, the student should have personal interviews with the 


'airman of the Council and the professor in charge of the central field 
of study. 


After 
ave b 
rench 


۷ 


application blank and transcripts of previous academic training 
een filed the student must demonstrate his ability to read either 
or German in the field of his major interest, Both French and 


erman are required without exception, but only one at the time of 
admission, The student then meets his personal admission committee 
which m 


akes its recommendations to the Council. The committee may 


SPecify additional prerequisites for the student’s doctoral program, 


STUDY FOR THE COUNCIL FELLOWSHIP EXAMINATION 
The 


discipline for the degree is divided into two stages. The first is 
: ade up of study in related fields of learning which support the general 
Р arch concentration, culminating in the Council Fellowship 


Xamination, The second stage is composed of research and investiga- 
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1 


tion of a particular project in a special field and the presentation of suc 
research in a written dissertation, culminating in the Final Examination. 

At the beginning of the student’s program of study leading to the 
Council Fellowship Examination, a consultative committee is assigned to 
| usually five or six in 


direct his work in a group of fields of learni 


number, deen ed necessary to insure his breadth of knowledge and gen- 


eral competence for continuing independent research, as well as to sup 


port the dissertation project in his central field. Members of 


will advise the student concerning the scope ап‹ 
content of these supporting fields, and will assist the student in prepara 


sultative committee 


tion for his examination in them, 

This advanced study may be done by attending courses of instruction 
and graduate seminars, by conference with members of the student’s 
1 by independent means. The examination, however, not 


committee, and 
credits or grades for work done in courses, is the sole test of the stu- 


TT М . 1 е 2 : " 
dent's ability to enter upon the second phase of his doctoral discipline. 
The examination is a series of written tests usually extendi over à 
period of one week. The major portion of a day is given to each part 


covering one ot the fields of study on the student Ы 


examination are satisfactory the student 
yecial- 


of the examination 
program. If the results of the 
is admitted as a Fellow of the Graduate Council, to pursue his sf 


ized study and research under the supervision of a member of the € ouncil. 


RESEARCH, THE DISSERTATION, AND THE FINAL EXAMINATION 


After the student has been inducted as a Fellow of the Council and his 


research program has been arranged, he is responsible only to the mem- 


ber of the Council who directs his research project. As a Fellow, he 
may attend general meetings of the Council and participate in the pro- 
grams of research discussion, and enjoy unrestricted use of all the аса 


demic facilities of the University. When necessary, the Graduate Coun- 


К 1 vis $ » - Р r ой, 
cil makes provision for sending the Fellow to some other institutio! 
doctora 


library, or laboratory for special study in connection with his 
investigation. ; 

The doctoral dissertation is required of all Fellows as evidence о! 
results. An 
extended summary of the dissertation is published in a periodical volume 
librarie> 
are 


p 29e J ° . 
ability to perform scholarly research and to interpret its 


by the University for distribution to other institutions and 
Printed copies of detailed regulations concerning the dissertation 
supplied to all candidates for the doctorate 

When the completed dissertation has been approved by the membe! 


of the Council in charge of the research project, the Fellow is presen 
e 
to t 


for his final examination. "This examination is oral and open | 
ne 
of t 


public. Che committee of examiners includes not only members 
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Council competent in the research field or in closely related subjects, 
but also at least two qualified experts from other research institutions 
brought to the University to participate in the examination. If the 
Fellow satisfies the examining committee concerning the high quality and 
originality of his contribution to knowledge as well as his mastery of 
the scholarship and research techniques of his field, the Council recom- 
mends him for the degree of Doctor of Philosophy. 


POST-DOCTORAL STUDY 


The Council expects its graduates to continue their interest in ad- 
'anced study and research, and to contribute to its program. All gradu- 
ates are listed as Associate Fellows and, upon request, will receive 
Notices of all general meetings. They may continue any studies in the 

Jniversity without payment of tuition, and enjoy all University library 
Privileges. Such graduates are required to pay only the usual residence 
ee in order to establish their active membership in the University. The 
use of laboratory space and equipment is contingent upon availability, 
and the cost of all laboratory or special library materials is paid by the 
graduate, Special arrangements for such privileges must be made with 
the Chairman of the Council. Post-doctoral work may not be applied 
toward any degree offered by the University. 


V 


REGULATIONS 


Candidates and Fellows in the Graduate Council are subject to, and 


ре expected to familiarize themselves with, the regulations regarding 
REGISTR ATION, FEES AND FINANCES stated on pages 23-26, and the Uni- 
Versity regulations stated on pages 41—47. 


RESIDENCE AND CONTINUOUS REGISTRATION 


The Gradu 
Programs in 
the Minimum 
the Council F 
Faged in doct 
the doctora] 
With Univ 


ate Council expects all students to work on their doctoral 
residence, although there is no formal regulation concerning 
amount of time of resident study either in preparation for 
ellowship Examination or as a Fellow of the Council en- 
oral research. The student who undertakes either part of 
program on full or limited schedule must, in a ordance 
Gradus ersity regulations, maintain continuous registration under the 
ate Council even when the Council has granted a leave of absence 
ad or residence elsewhere. Failure to maintain registration in 
dent rm of the academic year disrupts the residence status of the stu. 
al. ase, the student must reapply for admission to the Coun- 
atever new conditions and regulations are set up by his 

* committee or the member of the Council who directs his 


In such c 
' under wh 
©Onsultatiy 
research, 
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TEACHING FELLOWSHIPS AND GRADUATE ASSISTANTSHIPS 


lowships are assigned annually to 


A limited number of Teaching Fel 
1 students registered 


certain departments of instruction open to doctora 
An announcement regarding qualifications 


under the Graduate Council. 
lowships will be sent upon request to the 


and application for these fel 
Office of the Graduate Council. 

In many departments of instruction graduate assistants are appointed 
to assist in the academic program. Applicants should inquire directly of 
the executive officer of the department concerned regarding vacancies and 


details of appointment. 


gether with a current list of fields of research offered by the Council, 
will be sent upon request to the Office of the Graduate Council. 


A pamphlet describing details of the Graduate Council program, to- 
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THE FACULTY * 
Walter Andrew Bloedorn, A.M., M.D., Sc.D., Dean of the School of 


к Medicine 
Thomas Martin Peery, A.B., M.D., Director of Postgraduate Instruction 


Joseph Hyram Roe, Ph.D., Professor of Biochemistry 
Walter Freeman, Ph.D., M.D., Professor of Neurology 
Walter Andrew Bloedorn, A.M., M.D., Sc.D., Professor of Medicine 
Errett Cyril Albritton, A.B., M.D., Fry Professor of Physiology 
Roger Morrison Choisser, B.S., M.D., Professor of Pathology 
Leland Wilbur Parr, Ph.D., Professor of Bacteriology 
Winfred Overholser, A.B., M.D., Sc.D., Professor of Psychiatry 
Frederick A. Reuter, M.D., Professor of Urology 
larry Ford Anderson, M.D., Professor of Dermatology and Syphilology 
Daniel Bruce Moffett, A.B., M.D., Professor of Otolaryngology 
Preston Alexander McLendon, B.S., M.D., Professor of Pediatrics 
John Parks, M.S., M.D., Professor of Obstetrics and Gynecology 
Brian Blades, A.B., M.D., Professor of Surgery 
Paul Kenneth Smith, Ph.D., Professor of Pharmacology 
James Winston Watts, B.S., M.D., Professor of Neurological Surgery 
Chester Elwood Leese, Ph.D., Professor of Physiology 
“homas McPherson Brown, A.B., M.D., Professor of Medicine 
ngus MacIvor Griffin, Ph.D., Professor of Bacteriology 
Ronald Atmore Cox, A.B., M.D., Professor of Ophthalmology 
homas Martin Peery, A.B., M.D., Professor of Pathology 
William Woodrow Stanbro, M.D., Professor of Radiology 
Charles Samuel Wise, B.S., M.D., Professor of Physical Medicine and 
М Rehabilitation 
"arleton Raymond Treadwell, Ph.D., Professor of Biochemistry 
X arles Seymour Coakley, M.D., Professor of Anesthesiology 
Claude Matthews McFall, LL.B., Ph.D., Professor of Anatomy 
ra Rockwood Telford, Ph.D., Professor of Anatomy 
Test Alfred Watson Sheppard, M.D., C.M., Clinical Professor of 
Ophthalmology 
adford Brown, M.D., Clinical Professor of Obstetrics and Gynecology 
‘Omas Carlton Thompson, B.S., M.D., Clinical Professor of Urology 
" illiam Staton Anderson, A.B., M.D., Clinical Professor of Pediatrics 
of urhe, President of the University, the Dean of Faculties of the University, and the Registrar 


Diversity are members of the Fac ilty, 
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William Herndon Jenkins, M.D., Clinical Professor of Otolaryngology 
*Paul Calabrisi, A.M., Associate Professor of Anatomy 
Victor Frederick Ludewig, A.B., B.S., Superintendent of the University 


H ospital 
COMMITTEES 1 
Tue DzaN's Council 
Joseph Hyram Roe Winfred Overholser 
Brian Blades John Parks 


COMMITTEE ON ADMINISTRATION OF THE UNIVERSITY HOSPITAL AND 
OvTPATIENT DEPARTMENT 


Walter Andrew Bloedorn, Chairman 
John Parks Brian Blades 


Thomas McPherson Brown Victor Frederick Ludewig 


COMMITTEE ON ADMISSIONS 


John Parks, Chairman 


Angus Мас[уог Griffin Charles Seymour Coakley 
CoMMITTEE ON CURRICULUM 


Thomas Martin Peery, Chairman 
Leland Wilbur Parr Tohn Parks 


Brian Blades Paul Kenneth Smith 
Thomas McPherson Brown 


COMMITTEE ON LIBRARY 


Chester Elwood Leese, Chairman 


John Parks Brian Blades 
Thomas McPherson Brown Thomas Martin Peery 
Carleton Raymond Treadwell Paul Calabrisi 


Victor Frederick Ludewig 
COMMITTEE ON RESEARCH 


Angus Maclvor Griffin, Chairman 


John Parks Brian Blades 
Paul Kenneth Smith Thomas McPherson Brow® 
Thomas Martin Peery Calvin Trexler Klopp 

* On leave of absence 1951-54 


t The President of the Univer ind the De , he School of Med » are members @ 
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COMMITTEE ON SCHOLARSHIP 


Joseph Hyram Roe, Chairman 
Leland Wilbur Parr John Parks 
Thomas McPherson Brown Claude Matthews McFal] 


COMMITTEE ON INTERN AND RESIDENT TRAINING 
Victor Frederick Ludewig, Chairman 
John Parks rian Blades 
Thomas McPherson Brown Thomas Martin Peery 


COMMITTEE ON HOSPITAL PRIVILEGES 


Thomas McPherson Brown, Chairman 


John Parks Brian Blades 


ADVISORY COMMITTEE ON POSTGRADUATE INSTRUCTION 


Thomas Martin Peery, Chairman 
Walter Freeman Winfred Overholser 
reston Alexander McLendon John Parks [ 
Brian Blades Thomas McPherson Brown 
Clayton Bernard Ethridge 


GENERAL INFORMATION 


INTRODUCTORY 


The School of Medicine of The George Washington University was 
pPened in March 1825; of the medical schools now in existence in the 
"(ед States, it is the eleventh in chronological order of founding. The 

niversity Hospital and Dispensary were established in 1898 and made 
* part of the organization of the School. 
mans ол» is a member of the Association of American Medical Col- 
= ilap is one of the medical colleges which have been continuously 
x ed by the American Medical Association. The degrees of the 
chool of Medicine are recognized by all state examining boards. 


PLAN OF INSTRUCTION 


T , ` , - - te 
án he work of the School is organized under the following departments: 
4 ato T . . . . . 
, atomy; Anesthesiology ; Bacteriology, Hygiene, and Preventive Medi- 


Cine: Rio. В ` - s ope 

ania Jiochemistry : Dermatology and Syphilology; Medicine: Military 

cience ۾‎ ++. - , - . - > d» 
ce and Tactics; Neurology and Neurological Surgery; Obstetrics 


and Gynecology ; Ophthalmology ; Otolaryngology; Pathology ; Pediatrics; 
Pharmacology; Physical Medicine and Rehabilitation; Physiology; Psy- 
chiatry; Radiology; Surgery; and Urology. 

The salient features in the method of instruction are thorough labora- 
tory training, demonstrations, and clinical teaching, with recitations and 


lectures to clarify the many problems presented. Courses of clinical 


instruction are included in the announcements of the clinical departments. 
ens 
The 


is utilized to the fullest extent for both clinical instruction and labora- 


inical material in the various hospitals and outpatient departments 


tory work. 
Each of the first three years of the medical curriculum is divided into 


two terms of sixteen weeks. First-year students begin their study with 


a one-week orientation program. Also in the first year students are given 
instruction in the arrangement of the medical library and the use of the 
bibliographic indexes and reference books. The senior year includes, in 


addition to the two sixteen-week terms, an eight-week summer term. 
One half of the senior class begins the summer term immediately upon 
completion of the junior year; the other half begins eight weeks later. 
Within certain limitations, students may elect the period of attendance 
and the service of assignment. There are no formal classes or exam- 


inations during this period. 


EQUIPMENT AND FACILITIES 


The George Washington University Hospital—The hospital, with a 
capacity of 400 beds, was opened in 1948. This splendid edifice, which 
is one of the outstanding hospitals in the United States, is completely 
furnished with the latest and most scientific apparatus and equipment. 
Its purpose is to supplement existing hospital resources in the District of 
Columbia for the care of the sick and the injured: the education of 
physicians, nurses, and technicians; and the advancement of medical 
knowledge. 

The hospital is staffed and controlled by the Faculty of the George 
Washington University School of Medicine and it provides excellent 
clinical material for the instruction of medical students. Virtually every 
specialty in the fields of medicine and surgery has assigned space and 
equipment in both the outpatient department and the bed-patient section 
of this modern institution. 

Medical School Building.—The building housing the School of Medi- 
cine is a five-story structure with lecture rooms, classrooms, students’ 
rooms, and the following laboratories: anatomy, histology and embryol- 
ogy, biochemistry, physiology, pathology, and clinical microscopy. 

Laboratories.—A four-story laboratory building is adjacent to the 
main medical building. The major laboratories are for bacteriology 


hygiene and preventive medicine, and pharmacolog They are fully 
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equipped to enable students to pursue adequately the laboratory courses 


and to acquire the technical skill necessary in modern clinical and inves- 
tigative work. 


Research Building.—The Research Building houses the George Wash- 
ington University Cancer Clinic; special laboratories of the National 
Cancer Institute; and special laboratories concerned with the biochemical, 
Pharmacological, and cytological aspects of cancer research: pharma- 
cological laboratories for the synthesis and study of radiocarbon drugs; 
and other research laboratories of the Biochemistry, Physiology, and 
Surgery departments. 

Medical Library —The Medical Library contains a selected reference 
collection of more than 10,000 volumes, currently obtains important new 
medical works, and regularly receives the principal medical journals, 

Inter-library loan service is maintained by close cooperation with other 
medical and scientific libraries throughout Washington and vicinity. 

The Medical Library is open from 9:00 A.M. to 9:00 P.M. each class 
day, Monday through Friday, and from 9:00 A.M. to 1:00 P.M. Saturday. 

The Medical Library maintains a branch in Room 6037-A of the Uni- 
versity Hospital for reference, research, and inter-library loan service. 
It is open from 2:00 to 6:00 P.M. Monday through Friday. 


GOVERNMENT LIBRARIES AND MUSEUMS 

The I 
Army 
ad 


Abrary of the Surgeon General's Office of the United States 
is the most complete general medical library in the world. In 
dition to its great collection of medical works, all leading medical 
periodicals of the world are available. This Library, as well as the 
ibrary of Congress, the Public Library, and the many excellent libraries 
of the various government departments, is available to students and 
teachers through a service maintained by the Medical School Library. 

The Army Institute of Pathology affords opportunity for studying the 
Conditions met in military and general medicine and surgery. Its collec- 
tion of anatomical and pathological specimens is unequaled in this coun- 
try. The Museum of Hygiene, the National Museum, the Smithsonian 
"stitution, the Botanic Gardens, and the Department of Agriculture all 
"lord opportunities for study in Medicine and its allied sciences. 


CLINICS 
The City of Washington, with about a million inhabitants, provides 
ample clinical material. The University Hospital and Outpatient De- 


partment furnish clinical facilities and a large proportion of the materials 
tudied in the courses in pathology and clinical pathology. 


The University Hospital.—All clinics are under the supervision of the 
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Dean, who is also Medical Director of the Hospital. This insures the 
highest possible utilization of available clinical material for teaching 
purposes and the proper supervision of clinicians and students; it brings 
the individual student into direct contact with patients and requires him 
to do, under authoritative supervision, the clinical and laboratory work 
necessary for diagnosis and treatment; and it permits proper interpreta- 
tion of the conditions occurring during the progress of cases and promotes 
the keeping of adequate records. Clinical and clinico-p ithological confer- 
ences are held in which the history of cases, the physical findings, labora- 
able, are pre 


tory records, and the post-mortem pathology when av: 
sented and correlated. 

The Outpatient Department.—The Outpatient Department has clinical 
facilities for each Service in the Hospital. Fourth-year students are 
assigned in rotation by section for clinical instruction in the Outpatient 
Department. 

Cancer Clinic—The facilities of the Cancer Detection Clinic are 
In addition the diagnosis and treatment 


available to medical students. t 
'The results of the treat 


of various forms of neoplasms are presented. 
ment of neoplasms are evaluated by follow-up studies. 


The Helen L. and Mary E. Warwick Memorial, for cancer and allied 
e Washington University in July 
( for cancer 


diseases, was affiliated with The Georg 
1948. The purposes of this clinic are (1) to provide care 
patients, through group consultations within a cancer organization, and 
(2) to provide training for physicians in the field of oncology. 

Gallinger Municipal Hospital.—Clinical instruction is available in all 
branches of medicine. A great wealth of clinical material is afforded in 
this hospital and by ordinance of the municipal authorities of the District 
of Columbia, members of the Faculty of this School of Medicine, who 
are nominated by this University, are assigned approximately one third 
of the patients for treatment and clinical study. Third-year students 
serve their clinical clerkships at this institution. 

Children's Hospital.—Clinical instruction in pediatrics, dermatology, 
and orthopedic surgery. 

Emergency Hospital and Central Dispensary.—Clinical instruction in 
medicine, surgery, and the specialties. 

St. Elizabeths Hospital.—Clinical instruction in mental and nervous 
diseases, medicine, post-mortem work, and gross pathology. This hospital 
with 6,800 beds is maintained by the United States Government. The 
psychiatric clinic is one of the largest in the world. 

Mt. Alto Hospital.—Clinical instruction in medicine and surgery i$ 
available and fourth-year students are assigned in rotation by section 
for clinical clerkships. 


Walter Reed General Hospital—Clinical instruction is available in 
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surgery. Fourth-year students are assigned in rotation by section for 
clinical instruction. 


ADMISSION, REGISTRATION, FEES AND FINANCIAL REGULATIONS 


Students in the School of Medicine are subject to, and are expected to 
familiarize themselves with, the regulations stated on pages 12-26. 


Registration in the School of Medicine is for a period of one academic 
year. After the student has entered the courses of instruction he is 
obligated for the full tuition for the academic year. No part of the 
tuition will be refunded upon withdrawal or dismissal for any cause. 
Acceptance by the School of a student’s fees does not in any way obligate 
the School to accept the student for any subsequent year, and the right 
is reserved to drop any student from the School whenever, in the interest 
of the student or the School, the Faculty deems it advisable to do so. 

A fee of $5 to defray the costs of completing the records for final 
Consideration for admission must accompany each application. This fee 
applies to students whose premedical training was completed at this Uni- 
Versity as well as to students who have not previously attended this 
University. Fees for each term are $375, payable in advance. 

Because the number of applicants far exceeds the limit of each class, 
Places can be reserved only for those qualified applicants who remit a 
deposit of $100 which will be credited toward the tuition of the first term. 
Under no circumstances will this deposit be refunded. 


Credit for work will not be given until, at the completion of a labora- 
tory course, the student has replaced or paid for all articles of equip- 
ment or other University property which he has lost, broken, or destroyed. 
All breakage or loss not directly traceable to an individual student is 
assessed pro rata. 


Cost or TEXTBOOKS AND STUDENT EQUIPMENT 


The minimum cost of necessary textbooks and student equipment 
(microscope, drawing materials, glass slides, clinical thermometer, stetho- 
Scope, hemocytometer, etc.) is approximately as follows: first year, $400; 
Second year, $250; third year, $90; fourth year, $80; total, $820. 

A fee of $1 a term is charged for the use (optional) of a locker. 


REGULATIONS 
Students in the School of Medicine are subject to, and are expected to 


familiarize themselves with, the general University regulations stated on 
bages 41-47. 
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ABSENCE 


Absence consists in being away from a class or clinic during a sched- 
uled period, entering after the class or clinic has begun, or leaving before 
either is dismissed. 

Excuse for absence due to sickness must be accompanied by a certificate 
signed by the attending physician and must be filed in the Office of the 
Dean. 

For every unexcused absence a department will deduct one-half of one 
per cent from the student’s final grade in the subject involved. 


GRADES 


The following grading system is used: 4 (90-100) ; B (80-89) ; C (75 
79); D (65-74) condition: E (below 64) failure; Inc., incomplete, 
The passing grade in each subject is C. 

A student who is conditioned in any subject will not be advanced until 
such condition is removed and then only by authority of the Committee 
on Scholarship. All conditions must be removed at the next make-up 


examination period provided for this purpose. 


EXAMINATIONS 


Examinations, which may be written, oral, or practical, will be held 
at the end of each term. 


A student who fails to appear at a regularly scheduled final examina- 
tion will not be examined until the next regular examination, except by 
special permission of the Committee on Scholarship. For make-up exami- 
nations to remove conditions, a fee of $5 will be charged for each subject. 


All students in the School of Medicine are required to take Part I 
and Part II of the N 


National Board Examinations, except that students 
from those states and foreign countries which do not recognize the 


National Board may be exempted from Part II by action of the Com- 
mittee on Scholarship. 


PHYSICAL EXAMINATIONS 
All first-year Students are given a comprehensive physical examination 
upon admission to the School of Medicine. The students are informed 


of the findings and advised regarding such measures as will tend to main- 
tain a high standard of health. 


In addition medical studer 


| nts benefit from the complete Tuberculosis 
Case Finding Program 


А which the School has maintained since 1938-39. 
Under this program all students receive tube 


rculin tests, X-ray exami- 
nations, and such special attention from 


chest specialists as is necessary 
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to reduce to a minimum the d 


angers from tuberculosis. Students are 
immunized against those dise 


ases for which proven prophylactics exist. 


THE DEGREE OF DOCTOR OF MEDICINE 


Upon the satisfactory completion of the requirements of the School of 
Medicine, the degree of Doctor of Medicine is conferred, 


REQUIREMENTS FOR THE DEGREE 
‚ Every candidate for gr 
cine must be at least 


and free of all 
the 


aduation with the degree of Doctor of Medi- 
twenty-one years of age, of reputable character, 
indebtedness to the University. 
admission requirements, completed satisf 
academic years of study as 
all Tequired courses 


He must have satisfied 
actorily not less than four 
a matriculated student in Medicine, completed 
, and passed satisfactorily all prescribed examinations. 


COMBINED ARTS AND MEDICINE CURRICULUM 


In Order to be recommended for the d 


Candidate must complete at least ninety credit hours of prescribed college 
Work (at least thirty credit hours and one year of residence must be 
Completed in Columbian College, the senior liberal arts college), and the 
first year of the medical curriculum. Upon satisfactory completion of 
the fourth year of the medical curriculum the student becomes eligible 
or the degree of Doctor of Medicine. 


egree of Bachelor of Arts, the 


Honors 


A candidate who has completed the four-year medic 
average grade of A may be 
tinction”, 


al course with an 
recommended for graduation “with dis- 


INTERN AND RESIDENT TRAINING PR )GRAM 


R The George Washington University Hospital 
internships as classified by the Interassociation C 
Wenty-four internships of one year each are 
*Partment of Medicine 
ment of Surgery with emphasis on surgery 
athology With emphasis on pathology. 
Stating Internships, Emphasis on Medicine.—Inte 
Seven months of gene 


a 
nd one month each 
Eynecology, 


offers rotating-type 
ommittee on Internships. 
offered; thirteen in the 
with emphasis on medicine, ten in the Depart- 


, and one in the Department of 


rns will be assigned 


ral medicine, two months on the surgical service, 


on neuro-psychiatry, pediatrics, and obstetrics and 
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Rotating Internships, Emphasis on Surgery.—lInterns will be assigned 


to the surgical service for nine months, to general medicine for two 


to obstetrics and gynecology for one month. 


months, and 
Interns will be assigned 


Rotating Internships, Emphasis on Pathology. 
to the pat ology service for eight months, to general medicine for two 
months, and to surgery for two months. 

A total of approximately forty-two approved residencies are 
in anesthesiology, cardiac disease, internal medicine, neurologic surgery, 
obstetrics-gynecology, oral surgery, pathology, physical medicine, psychi- 
Residency programs 


ıe service. Appoint- 


offered 


atry, roentgenology, surgery and thoracic surgery. 
are of from one to four years depending upon td 
ments are for one year subject to renewal. In several of the fields there 
are affiliations with local voluntary and government hospitals. 

hi available to acceptable candidates 


Fellowships of one or two years are 


in anesthesiology, cardiology, chest diseases, infectious 
eases, surgery and thoracic 


diseases, out- 


patient service, physical medicine, rheumatic dis 


surgery. 
For application blanks and further information, address 
intendent, The George Washington University Hospital, Washington 7, 


Dat. 


the Super- 


POSTGRADUATE INSTRUCTION 


The School of Medicine offers annually a series of short intensive post- 
graduate courses, varying somewhat from year to year. The series is 
designed for physicians in practice. The significant advances in the 
various specialties are presented, together with summaries of older in- 
formation. 

The Kellogg Medical Lectures, inaugurated in 1948, are a series ot 
evening lectures and clinics, presented by distinguished physicians from 
other cities, designed primarily for physicians practicing in Washington 
and the vicinity. They are also attended by the Faculty, postgraduate 
mbers of the senior class of the School of Medicine. 

3 approximately 179 physicians were 
For application blanks and further 


The 


students, and me 
During the academic year 1952-5 
enrolled in postgraduate courses. 
information, address the Director of Postgraduate Instruction, 
George Washington University Hospital, Washington 7, D. С. 


MEDICAL TECHNOLOGIST COURSE 


The course for medical technologists consists of twelve consecutiv? 
months of didactic and practical work in all phases of clinical laboratory 
technique. The course meets the full requirements of the Registry 0 
Medical Technologists of the American Society of Clinical Pathologist" 
Prerequisites are 60 credit hours (two academic years) of college work 


including required credits in biology and chemistry. 
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Two classes are accepted each year, one entering in September and 
the other in March. Enrollment in each class is str; tly limited so that 
Persona] instruction can be given, 

Upon satisfactory completion of the 
and the candidate is eligible 
Registry of Medical Technol 

For application blanks and 
of Laboratories, The € 
ington 7; D. C. 


course a certifi 
for the certifying examination given by 
ogists. 

further information, address the Director 


ospital, Wash- 


seorge Washington Universit, H 


THE LAW SCHOOL 


THE FACULTY AND STAFF OF INSTRUCTION * 
John Theodore Fey, LL В. М.В.А., J.S.D., Acting Dean of the Law 


School; Director of Continuing Le Education 


Carville Dickinson Benson, A.B., LL.B., S.J.D., Assistant Dean of the 


Law School 
Louis Harkey Mayo, B.S., LL.B., Secretary of the Law School 


Professor of Law 


Charles Sager Collier, A.B., “cK » iN 


William Thomas Fryer, A.B., LL. d D., Professor of Lau 
S.J. А Professor of Law 


Carville Dickinson Benson, A.B., I 
James Forrester Davison, A.B., Tw" a “Th „9.722. FERE of Law 
James Oliver Murdock, Ph.B., Pres of Lau 


Oswald Symister Colclough, B.S., LL.B., LL.D., Professor of Law 
James Ward Morris, A. B., узш Р rofessor of f La u | 
Adjunct Professor of Law 


James Robert Kirkland, A.B., LL.B., LL.» 

Bolitha James Laws, LL.B., LL.M., Tx Adjunct Professor of Law 

Conder Caywood Henry, A.B., E „В., Adjunct Professor of Law 

John Wingfield Jackson, B. S. .B.. Adjunct Professor of Law 

Frank Hammett Myers, LLB. $ “LL. M., Adjunct Professor of Law 

Alvin Leroy Newmyer, LL.B., Adjunct P. rofessor of Law 

John Albert McIntire, A.B., LL.B., Profess« orial Lecturer in Law 

Justin Lincoln Edgerton, A.B., LL.B., Professorial Lecturer in Lau 

Philip Field Herrick, A.B., LL.B., LL.M., Professorial Lecturer in Lau 

George Edward Monk, A.B., LL.B., LI L.M., Professorial Lecturer 1" 
Law 

Charles Sylvanus Rhyne, LL.B., Professorial Lecturer in Law 

Jennings Bailey, Jr., A.B., LL.B., Professorial Lecturer in Law 

Frederick Bernays Wiener, Ph.B., LL.B., Professorial Lecturer in Law 

Robert McKinney Cooper, Ph.M., J.D., Associate Professor of Law 

Leroy Sorenson Merrifield, A.B., LL.B., M.P.A., Associate Professor of 
Law 

John Patrick Burke, A.B., LL.B., Associate Professor of Law 

Herman Israel Orentlicher, A.B., LL.B., Associate Professor of Law 

John Theodore Fey, LL.B., M.B.A., J.S.D., Associate Professor of Law 

David Benson Weaver, A.B., LL.B., Associate Professor of Law 

Louis Harkey Mayo, B.S., LL.B., Associate Professor of Law 


* The President of the University, the I of Faculties of the Us versity, the Dean and f 
Assistant Dean of the ‹ I Univ . Adm ons & 
Adjunct Professors, Associate Professors, and Assistant Professors 


* University, Professors, 
tute the Faculty 
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Roger Allen Cunningham, B.S., LL.B., Assistant Professor of Law 
Glen Earl Weston, B.S., LL.B., Assistant Professor of Law 
Ernest McClain Jones, B.B.A., LL.B., 
William Thomas Mallison, Jr., A.B., LL.B. Assistant Professor of Law 
William Lester Griffin, A.B. LL.B., LL.M., Lecturer in Law 

John Joseph Czyzak, A.M., LL.B., Lecturer in Law 

Joseph Dach, LLD.. LL.B., Lecturer in Lau 

Milton Paul Kroll, A.B., LL.B., Lecturer in Law 

Clinch Heyward Belser, A.M., LL.B. І 
Joseph Patrick Driscoll, A.B.. LL.B., Lecturer in Law 

ouis James Harris, A.B., LL.B., LL.M., S.J.D., Lecturer in Law 
Charles James Zinn, A.B., LL.B., LL.M., 
John Alexander Kendrick, A.B., 


Dudley Graham Skinker, LL.B 
Court 


Assistant Professor of Lau 


ecturer in Lau 


Lecturer in Law 
LL.B., Clerk of the Trial Practice Court 


„ Associate Clerk of the Trial Practice 


COMMITTEES * 


Tue Dean’s CoUNCIL 
Carville Dic 
Charles Sage 
Robert Mc 


kinson Benson 
'r Collier 
Kinney Cooper 


James Forrester Davison 
William Thomas Fryer 


Leroy Sorenson Merrifield 
James Oliver Murdock 


COMMITTEE ON ADMISSIONS 


Carville Dickinson Benson, Chairman 
“ouis Harkey Mayo 


I Harold Griffith Sutton 


COMMITTEE ON GRADUATE STUDIES 


James Forrester Davison, Chairman 


Charles Sager Collier James Oliver Murdock 
Robert McKinney Cooper 


COMMITTEE ON SCHOLARSHIP 


C Herman Israel Orentlicher, Chairman 
arville Dickinson Benson 


Louis Harkey Mayo 


COMMITTEE on CURRICUI UM 


Leroy Sorenson Merrifield, Chairman 


Herman Israel Orentlicher Roger Allen Cunningham 


The p Г á 
! resident ы ty cult 
Assistant D ident of the University, the Dean of Fa 


es of the University, and the Dean, the 
can, and the Secretary of the Law School are 


members ex officio of all committees, 
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LiBRARY COMMITTEE 
James Oliver Murdock, Chairman 


David Benson Weaver Glen Earl Weston 


GENERAL INFORMATION 


INTRODUCTORY 
LOCATION IN THE NATION’s CAPITAL 


Washington University Law School, now in its 88th year, 


[he George 
The School took 


the oldest law school in the District of Columbia. 
a charter member in 1900 in the organization of the Associ: ation 


part as 

of American Law Schools and it has been an active member of the / 
It is approved by the Section of Legal Education 

Bar of the American Bar Association. 

Law School in the Nation’s 

] inter 


sso- 


ciation since that time. 
and Admissions to the 


Of special significance is the location of the 
Capital, the focal point of the law in action, both American an 


The work of the School goes on in this environment, presenting 


national. 
federal agencies— 


a unique opportunity for observation and study of 
judicial, legislative, and administrative. The years of residence at law 
school are years of participation in the life of the community, which, in 
George Washington University Law School, is the 
ernment of the United States by law. As a consequence, the study of 
law takes on added meaning, whether the goal be government service OF 


private practice, general or spec ialized. 


gov 


the case of the 


PROGRAMS OF STUDY 


Traditionally the Law School has been national in the geographic dis- 


tribution of its students. At the present time, men and women holding 


baccalaureate degrees from more than three hundred colleges and uni- 


versities come from the forty-eight states, the territories, and several for- 


As a consequence the pro- 
and Juris 
for the 


eign countries to comprise the student body. 
grams of study leading to the degrees of Bachelor of Laws 
Doctor have been planned to provide instruction and tr: ining 


practice of law wherever the Anglo-American legal system obtains. 


"Км work leading to the degrees of Master of Laws and Doctor 
] re- 


of Juridical Science is offered for those desiring further study anc 
search in specialized fields of law. 
to take 


Continuing legal education for members of the bar who desire 
Law- 


advanced courses without being candidates for degrees is provided. 
yers may take courses and seminars for this purpose as uncl: issifie 


students. 


The Law School 


Graduate work is offered 


also to meet the needs of lawyers who come 
from countries whose le 


gal systems are not based on the English law. 
There are two programs of study, one leading to the degree of Master of 
Comparative Law for the lawyers planning to return to their own coun. 
tries, and the other leading to the degree of Master of Comparative Law 
(American Practice) for lawyers planning to rem: 


iin in this country for 
the practice of law. 


FALL, SPRING, AND SUMMER TERMS 


The academic ye 
residence 
the morni 


ar consists of the fall and spring terms. 
are required of candidates for the B 


ng division, eight for those 
In the summer 


Six terms of 
achelor of Laws degree in 
in the evening division. Residence 
term, morning or evening 
basis, the same as like residence 


Students may enter Law School at the beginning of any of the three 
terms, 


‚ is counted on a proportional 
during the fall or spring term. 


MORNING AND EVENING Divisions 


School maintains morning and evening divisions. The evening 


‹ conforms to the same standards as the morning division, includ- 
Ing the same teaching staff, 


The 


division 


Houns or INSTRUCTION 


„Morning sections: Monday through Friday, 9:10 A.M. to 1:00 P.M, 
tial Practice Court: Saturday, 9:30 to 11 :30 A.M. 


Evening sections: Monday through Friday, 5:50 to 7:40 P.M 


THE LIBRARY 


The Law School I 


brary of 30,000 volumes cont 
of the decisions of tl 


1e courts of last resort of 
x tional Reporter System and of fourteen st 
ational Reporter System, complete ; 
"Preme Court and lower federal cour 
Ministratiye agencies; Shepard’s Cit 
ystem ; the English Reprint 
Statutes and codes; 


ains the official reports 
all the states prior to the 
ates complete to date: the 
the reports of the United States 
ts, and the reports of federal ad- 
ations for the units of the Reporter 
and English Law Reports; the United States 


х reasonably complete sets of statutes of all of the 
tates; the English Statutes; the principal En 


a : А - : 
nd encyclopedias; collections of speci 
© leading textbo 
The I 
Tom 9 x 


glish and American digests 
al reports and annotated cases: and 
oks and legal periodicals, 

Abrary, which is on the fourth floor of S 


tockton Hall, is open 
90 A.M. to 10:00 P.M, each cl 


ass day (Saturday, 9:00 А.м. to 5:00 


znd Divisions 
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P.M.), and from 2:00 to 6:00 Р.м. on Sunday. Books and other materials 


do not circulate and must be used in the library. 


Tue Law REVIEW 
The George Washington Law Review, published by the University, 18 
‚ауу School under the supervision 
deral public 


he 


edited and managed by students of the I 
of Faculty advisers. It is devoted exclusively to state and fe 
law. The location of the University in the National Capital, where t 


primary sources of federal public law may be observed in operation, at 
fords an unexcelled opportunity for specialization in this field. 
The Review organization includes a faculty editor-in chief, an associate 


board ОТ 


board of advisory editors, а 
The sti 


1 


faculty editor, a f 


advisory editors, and a board of student editors. 


are chosen each year on the basis of s: holarship. 


mental 
editors 


Tue STUDENT Bar ASSOCIATION 
iber of the Student Bar Asso- 
acquainted 
ls, and to 


15, 


Every student іп the Law School is а men 
ciation. This is organized to enable students to become better 
with problems of the profession, to foster professional idea 
bring about closer contact with mem 
active practice of the law. 

The work of the Student Bar Association is carried on 
mittees and by group and general meetings of a professional 
nature. From time to time lectures are given by ou 


bers of the profession engaged 19 


by various com- 
and social 


tstanding authorities 


on legal and professional problems. - 
An important activity is the Van Vleck Case Club Competition, whic 


3-а : "rd ^ d 
provides an opportunity for training in appellate advocacy. First ane 


je t 
before courts composed е 


second year students participate as contestants h 

: зрар | e 

members of the Faculty and the local bar. Senior law students of t s 
x а а s". ы ^ . 1 r 
Case Club also sit as judges. The final argument 1s held before a СОП 

composed of distinguished federal judges. 
ORDER or THE COIF 

"т ary" À ; : rs ЇЙ 

The Order of the Coif, a national honor society with chapters e: 

А ~ А е x ( 
thirty-nine law schools, aims "to foster a spirit of careful study ani | 

kp ay ae : - ol- 

mark in a fitting manner those who have attained a high grade ot = № 
hed ! 


arship.” The George Washington University Chapter was establis > 
1926. Members are elected each year from the highest ranking 10 P 


cent of the graduating class of the Law School. 
REGULATIONS 


Stud: nts in the Law $, hool are subject to and are expe ted to 
^ h ve t f , 1 7 
ize themselves with, the following regulations and the regulations 


familiar 
com 
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cerning ADMISSION, 


REGISTRATION, FEES AND FINANCES stated on pages 
12-26, and the 


University regulations stated on pages 41—47. 


AMOUNT oF Work 


Students without substantial outside employment 


Of studies of fourteen hours 
be in 


may take a program 
a week in which the majority of hours must 


the morning sections, Students with substantial outside employ- 
Ment must take 


a limited program of studies not exceeding ten hours a 
week, 


Students taking a majority of their classes in the evening may 


not take more than ten hours a week. 


A minimum schedule of ten hours 
i 


n the morning division and six hours in the evening division is required 
*Xcept in exceptional circumstances when authorized by the Dean. 


ATTENDANCE 


Regular attendance at classes is required and is necessary for successful 
Work. A student who is deficient in class attendance in any course may, 
by action of the Faculty, be barred from taking the examination. 

Attendance at classes is limited to students registered to take them for 


credit, "Auditing" classes is not permitted. 
RESIDENCE REQUIREMENTS 
Attendance in the morning classes for the fall and spring terms is 
с ме : * 4 А 
E 4s residence for an academic year. Attendance in the evening 
c ‹ 


asses for the 
fourths of 
ten 


fall and spring terms is counted as residence for three- 


an academic year. Students for whom schedules of less than 
and six hours in the morni 
authorized wil 
ance throu 


ng and evening divisions, respectively, are 
1 receive residence credit on à proportional basis. Attend- 
ghout the summer term, morning or evening, is counted on a 


Pro ions ; " ; . a 
Portional basis, the same for residence purposes as like attendance 


during the fall or spring term, 

the pt admitted with advanced standing will be recommended for 

wd ^ mof Bachelor of Laws until he has completed in this School at 

бат sy year of residence and passed successfully twenty-eight credit 
5 with the average required for the degree. 


EXAMINATIONS 
lee ritten examinations are held at the end of each course. Every stu- 
excu 1$ required to take the regular examinations unless excused. No 
XCus 2 
illne € for absence will be granted except by the Dean and then only for 
$8 or 


writi other emergency. Application for excuse must be made in 

Brad ee later than one month aíter the date of the examination. A 
e 1 . я 

of NG (no grade) will be entered on the record of a student thus 
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excused, and he may take the next regularly scheduled examination in 
the course for which the excuse has been granted, 

No special examinations will be given; except that, upon written appli 
ation to the Dean, showing sufficient cause, a candidate for a degree at 
a convocation before the next regular examination, if he would be entitled 
to take a postponed examination, may, at the discretion of the Faculty, 
be given a special examination. 

If a student fails to take an examination, a grade of F (to be counted 


as zero) will be recorded, unless the student has obtained the Dean’s 


permission to drop the course according to regulations stated on pages 41 


and 42 or to be excused from the examination. 


GRADES 


Grades are indicated by the letters 4, excellent, 85-100; B, good, 
75-84; C, satisfactory, 65-74; D, poor, 55 64—below standard for 
low $5: and NG, no grade—student excused 


graduation; F, failed—be 
See "Examina- 


rom failure to take regularly scheduled examination. 
tions" above, for grade upon failure to take an examination. The grades 
A, B, C, and D mean that the work has been completed and credit given 
F, failed, means that no credit will be given. To obtain 
but a student who has ob- 


for the courses. 
credit the student must repeat the course; 
tained an average of C in the work of the term just completed and the 
preceding term and received a grade of F in only one course during 
those terms may take the next regular examination in that course, or à 
special examination at the end of the next term if he is a candidate for a 
degree at a convocation before the next regular examination. If on such 
reexamination he receives a passing grade he will be given credit in the 


course. Both grades are recorded. 


EXCLUSION AND PROBATION FOR Poor SCHOLARSHIP 


Candidates for the Degrees of Bachelor of Laws and Juris Doctor.— 
A student who in one term, or two successive terms, fails in courses 
aggregating eight or more credit hours will be excluded, except that if 
currently registered he will be permitted to complete the work of the 
term. Such a student is not eligible thereafter to be registered in the 
Law School or to attend classes. While excluded he may, however, with 
the consent of the Faculty, be admitted to the next regular examinations 
in those courses in which he has made a grade below passing, and if he 
receives a grade of passing in those courses with an average sufficient 


to make his cumulative average not less than C, he will be reinstated. 


A student not subject to exclusion under the foregoing rule who а! 


any time fails to maintain a cumulative average of at least C, will be 
placed on probation. A student on probation may at the discretion O 
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the Dean Бе required to reduce his program of study. If a student on 
Probation does not, by the end of the second term following that in which 
his average has fallen below C, receive grades sufficient to give him a 
Cumulative average of at least C, he will be excluded, except that if 
Currently registered he will be permitted to complete the work of the 
term, 

The cumulative average of a student includes all the grades in all the 
Courses taken while he is in the Law School as a candidate for a particu- 
lar degree. When a course is repeated or a reexamination is taken. 
both the first grade and the subsequent grade or grades are counted in 
the cumulative average, 

In special cases in which a student who has been excluded can clearly 
“emonstrate that he has the capacity to pursue the study of law with a 
definite likelihood of success, his low grades being due to special circum- 
stances beyond his control, such student may be readmitted by the Faculty 
Subject to such conditions as the Faculty may impose. 


Candidates for Graduate Degrees.—A candidate for one of the grad- 
uate degrees whose work is not satisfactory in the opinion of the Faculty, 
taking into consideration the requirements and standards for the degree, 
may, by action of the Faculty, be excluded at the end of the term for 
which he is currently registered. 


ү l nclassified Students.—An unclassified student whose work is not sat- 
isfactory 


in the opinion of the Faculty may, by action of the Faculty, be 
excluded at the end of the term for which he is currently registered. 


CLASSIFICATION OF STUDENTS 


Students are divided into classes on the completion of credit hours as 
follows: first year, one through twenty-eight; second year, twenty-nine 
through fifty-six: third year, fifty-seven or more. 


THE DEGREES OF BACHELOR OF LAWS AND 
JURIS DOCTOR 


The programs of study leading to the degrees of Bachelor of Laws 
and Juris Doctor are addressed to the development and application of 
egal principles, skills, and ideals which are indispensable to the equip- 
ment of a lawyer for professional responsibility and leadership in mod- 
егп Society. They include, first and foremost, the traditional core of 
egal education, namely, the study of legal materials—judicial, statutory, 
and administrative—and instruction in the technique of their use. These 
Programs include the study of the nature and purpose of law, the history 
Of the Anglo-American legal system, and the history and standards of 
the legal Profession; practice in the skills of legal research and legal 
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writing; elementary training in trial practice; and, through the medium 


of seminars, experience in group handling of legal problems. 


REQUIREMENTS FOR THE DEGREES 
Bachelor of Laws 


To be recommended for the degree of Bachelor of Laws (LL.B.) the 
student must have completed a residence period of not less than three 
academic years (four years for evening students) and eighty credit hours, 


with a cumulative average of at least C. 


Juris Doctor 


The degree of Juris Doctor (J.D.) is conferred as a recognition of 
the completion at the George Washington University Law School, with 
high rank, of the required program of study for the Bachelor’s degree, 
including experience in research and legal authorship. To be recom- 
mended for this degree the student must have completed: (1) a resi- 
dence period of not less than three academic years (four years for eve- 
ning students) in the Law School; (2) eighty credit hours with a cumu- 
lative average of at least В including one of the following courses: Com- 
parative Law, Jurisprudence, or one of the graduate seminars; and (3) 
one year of acceptable service on the board of student editors of The 
George Washington Law Review, election to which is subject to regu- 
lations laid down by the Faculty. Students taking the combined Arts 
and Law or Engineering and Law courses are not eligible for this degree. 


Honors 


The degree of Bachelor of Laws or of Juris Doctor “with distinction 
will be awarded students who obtain a cumulative average of 4. 


CURRICULUM 

Required and Elective Courses.—A program of required and elective 
courses has been developed in order to assure coverage of the basic 
courses as well as to allow a degree of flexibility to meet the dive 
interests of students. All first-year courses, three second-year courses, 
and one third-year course are required, leaving a total of thirty-9!* 
hours of electives. In general, second-year students are restricted tO 
second-year electives but in appropriate cases the taking of third-ye#? 
electives will be approved. Similarly, specially qualified third-year stu- 
dents may secure approval to take graduate courses. 


rse 


ғ) ET ya "or " " 5 . . . м = 
Practice and Trial Practice Court.—Classroom instruction is СОЙ 
ducted in pleading and procedure, trial and appellate practice, and € 
dence. This instruction includes grounding in the principles of the 
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Federal Rules of Civil Procedure and the Federal Rules of Criminal 
Procedure. In addition, each senior student is required to participate 
in the work of the Trial Practice Court, which includes the trying of 
Cases as junior counsel and as senior counsel. A special section of the 
Court is devoted exclusively to the trial of patent cases. Experience in 


Preparing and arguing appellate court cases is available through the 
Case Club Competition. 


Patent Law.—Students interested in patent law should take the fol- 
Owing group of courses: Torts II—Uníair Trade Practices, Substan- 
tive Patent Law, Patent Office Practice, Patent Trial Practice Court, 
and Federa] Anti-Trust Laws. 


Curriculum.—Following is the curriculum for students beginning in 


the fall term. Adjustments are made to meet the needs of students 
*ginning in the spring and summer terms. 


Morning Division 


FIRST YEAR 
Credit Credit 
È FALL TERM Hours SPRING TERM Hours 
gal Method and Legal System.. 4 Kod PRIM „лге ОС Т 4 
gn i RT Te E. 4 Сове 7. 127. АЛАН 01 2 
Клан Property ............. 2 Tuus I cese ad. civ Dae: 4 
"minal Law and Procedure. ‘stand Constitutional Law ............. 4 
o. PAM Pe o on Ui 14 p MAIN n 14 
SECOND YEAR 
FAL Credit сеш 
LL TERM Hours SPRING TERM ours 
Civil Procedure SO ee өөө өө 4 LE TE GENTE Su 4 
ИУ Т гуни 10 Conveyances and Wills ......... 4 
-—— Pep rr eee eae 6 
BEES. SORIA 14 س‎ 
OURS ge eds, 14 
THIRD YEAR 
T FALL Credit Credit 
: -L TERM Hours SPRING TERM Hours 
Nal Practica С we a т 
MT ctice Cou ; ЖИКС УР, 2 
Electives a 2 Trial Practice Court ............ 


BEES V M "v 1 есч... 
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Evening Division 


FIRST YEAR 


Credit Credit 
} L TERM Hours SPRING TERM Hours 
1 Legal Systen { T { 
4 Sr 2 
2 Prox ire 1 
Tot 1 Total 1 
SECOND YEAR 
Credit Credit 
FALL TERM Hours SPRING TERM Hours 
4 4 al Law 4 
< 4 4 
I I Total I 
THIRD YEAR 
L TERM Credit Credit 
Hours SPRING TERM Hours 
ve 1 and Wills 4 
T ' 
Total I 
FOURTH YEAR 
Credit Credit 
FALL TERM Hours SPRING TERM Hours 
Trial Practice Court 2 Trial Practice Court : 
Electives " А А 5 Ele Б] 5 
Total 1 Total I 


GRADUATE PROGRAM 
Decrees ОЕ Master or Laws AND DOCTOR or JURIDICAL SCIENCE 


The administration of justice under law is a matter so vast and com- 
plex that some graduates feel the need for further study in order t? 
broaden and deepen their understanding of the law. Others desire t? 
extend their study into rapidly developing specialized fields. Graduate 
instruction, leading to the degree of Master of Laws, is theretore 
offered to enable qualified students to attain one or both of these objec 
tives. 

The degree of Doctor of Juridical Science is offered for selected ку. 
dents whose aim is to extend still further their studies by pursuing 
original research in law. 
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Graduate work is available to evening as well as morning students 

in order that lawyers in private practice and in government service may 
engage in advanced study or in original research. 

PROGRAMS or STUDY ron FOREIGN Law YERS 

l'wo programs of study are provided to meet the needs of law yers who 

Come from countries whose legal systems are not based on the English 

law. For such lawyers, whose aim is to acquire an understanding of 

Our system so that they may work intelligently with its materials and 

Practitioners after returning to their own countries, there is ivailable the 


degree of Master of Comparative 
who wish to remain in this country to practice 


the degree of Master of Comparative Law 
an 


Law. For foreign lawyers. how ever, 
law, there is available 


(American Practice) with 
appropriate program of study. With respect to both 


Students are not assigned to special classes but work 
the other students in the regular courses, each student's 
adapted to his individual needs. 


programs, the 
association with 


program being 


NON-DEGREE Srupy: CONTINUING LEGAL EDUCATION 


As a result of changes and expansion in various felc 
awyers pursue graduate study in order to keep abre 
Velopments, Consequently, an 
18 to provide 
desirous 


ls of the law many 
ast of current de- 
important part of the graduate program 
continuing legal education for members of the bar not 
of becoming degree candidates, The offerings in the field of 


Bovernmenta] regulation provide opportunities for specialization. Al- 
though third-year and graduate courses are particularly suitable, first- 
Year and second. 


year courses may be taken in appropriate cases. Mem- 


ar taking graduate work in this way register a 


ers of the b as unclassified 


Students, 


RESEARCH IN Рувілс Law 


Resear, h 


of the F 


tr 


in public law is conducted under the supervisi 


ion of members 
, aculty. The purpose of this research is to furnish means for 
aning specialists in 


public law, either as government lawyers or as 
Q Têrê representing individuals or corporations in cases in which the 
7overnment is a party, and to assist in the analysis, clarifi 
ation, and improvement of public law, substantive and procedural. 
Candidates for the graduate degrees in the Law School 
Who are eligible for the degre 
ther students may be 
fessor in charge, — 


zation, formu- 


and seniors 
e of Juris Doctor may pursue this work. 
admitted with the special permission of the pro- 
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REQUIREMENTS FOR THE DEGREES 


Master of Laws 


To be recommended for the degree of Master of Laws (LL.M.) the 
student must have completed a residence period of not less than two 
terms, Such residence should normally be continuous. All requirements 
for the degree must be completed in this Law School and in a period 
not exceeding two years after registration for work for the degree. The 
student must have completed with a minimum average of B twenty 
credit hours in courses listed in the law curriculum as graduate courses 
except that in appropriate cases third-year courses and Torts II— 
Unfair Trade Practices may be approved for inclusion in the program 
of study if not previously taken. 


Master of Comparative Law 


The degree of Master of Comparative Law (M.Comp.L.) is for 
foreign students who intend to return to their countries. To be recom- 
mended for this degree the student must have completed a residence 
period of not less than one academic year. He must have completed 
satisfactorily twenty-four credit hours in approved courses in the cur- 
riculum of the Law School or of such other departments of the Uni- 
versity as the Faculty of the Law School shall approve. 


Master of Comparative Law (American Practice) 


The degree of Master of Comparative Law, American Practice (M. 
Comp.L.(Am.Prac.)) is for foreign students who intend to remain 
in this country. To be recommended for this degree the student must 
have completed a residence period of not less than one academic year. 
He must have completed twenty-eight credit hours in approved courses 
in the curriculum of the Law School with a cumulative average of at 
least C. 


Doctor of Juridical Science 


To be recommended for the degree of Doctor of Juridical Science 
(S.J.D.) the student must have completed a residence period of not 
less than one academic year. He must have pursued a course of study 
and research designated by his consultative committee and approved by 
the Committee on Graduate Studies. At the conclusion of his first year 
of residence, or at such other time as the Committee on Graduate Studies 
may set, the candidate must pass an oral examination in those fields of 
study selected by the consultative committee. This examination shal 
be conducted by the consultative committee and such other members 9 
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the Faculty and qualified experts from other research institutions as 
may be selected by the Committee on Graduate Studies, 

Not later than the date specified in the University calendar the candi- 
date must submit to the Dean one typewritten original and two legible 
and complete carbon copies of his dissertation in its final form. The 
dissertation must contain a summary of from 2,500 to 3,000 words in- 
Serted as an appendix. An additional original typewritten copy of this 
Summary must be submitted for publication. To be acceptable the disser- 
tation must, in the opinion of the examining committee, constitute a sub- 
Stantial contribution to the field of law concerned and be suitable for 
Publication. Additional information will be supplied by the Chairman of 
the Committee on Graduate Studies, 

he summaries of accepted dissertations will be printed in a volume 
forming a number of the University BULLETIN. The successful candi- 
ate for the doctorate is required, before receiving his degree, to pay a 
fee to cover the expense of printing the summary of his dissertation. 


THE SCHOOL OF ENGINEERING 


THE FACULTY AND STAFF OF INSTRUCTION * 
Martin Alexander Mason, B.S. in Eng., Ing.-Dr., Dean of the School of 
Engineering 


Thomas Benjamin Brown, Ph.D., Professor of Physics 
Norman Bruce Ames, M.S., E.E., LL.B., Professor 


gineering 


of Electrical En 


James Henry Taylor, Ph.D., Professor of Mathematics 

Frank Mark Weida, Ph.D., Professor of Statistics 

Merle Irving Protzman, Ph.D., Professor of Romance Languages 

Benjamin Carpenter Cruickshanks, B.S. in M.E., Professor of Mechan 
ical Engineering 

{Charles Rudolph Naeser, Ph.D., Professor of Chemistry 

§Carl Hugo Walther, B.E., M.C.E., Professor of Civil Engineering 

Bruce Douglas Greenshields, C.E., Ph.D., Professor of Civil Engineering 

Martin Alexander Mason, B.S. in Eng., Ing.-Dr., Prof г of Civil En 
gineering 

Forest Klaire Harris, Ph.D., Professorial Lecturer in Electrical E! 
gineering 

Clarence Edward Bardsley, C.E., Sc.D., Professorial Lecturer in M: 
chanical Engineering 

Roy Colbert, B.S. in M.E., Professorial Lecturer on En 
istration 

Waldo Edward Smith, B.E. in C.E., M.S. in C.E., Professorial Lecture 
in Civil Engineering : 

Rudolph Michel, M.S. in M.E., Professorial Lecturer in Mechan е 
Engineering 

Robert Gay Trumbull, B.S. in C.E., Associate 1 esso hanical 
Engineering 

Wolfram Karl Legner, Ph.D., Associate Professor of German 

Raymond Pugh Eyman, C.E., Associate Professor of Civil Engir 

Averett Howard, A.M. Associate Professor of English Con 


the Registrar of the 
\ssociate Professors, and Assistar 
1 eave of absence 1951 £4 
3 Un leave of absence fall term 1953-54 
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Charles Edw ard Greeley, B.S. in M.E., Ass: ciate Professor of Mech 
ical Enginee ring 

Haaren Albert Miklofsky, B.C.E., M.Eng., D.Eng., Associate Prof 
of Civil Engineering 

John Kaye, M.S. in M.E. 

Ralph Fuhrman, B.S. in C.E.. M.S. in Eng., Lecturer in Civil 
neering 


Thomas Alvin O'Halloran, B.S. in E.E.. Lecturer in Electrical En 


neering 
Bernard Bernstein, B.S., B. M.E.. Le turer in Mechanical Ех 
Alvin Raymond Schwab, B.S. in E E., M.S. in Eng., I 


РИД. 


Malcolm Richard 


Richard Lee Fenton, B.M.E., Lecturer in Mechanical Engineer 
Ralph Brady, B.S. in E. 


ing 


„ Lecturer in Electrical Engineering 

Addison Lee, B.S., Lecturer in Electrical 

Benjamin Franklin Slingluff, B.S. in E.E.. 
neering 

Harold Valdemar Oerting, B.S. in E.E.. 
neering 

Elmer Wallace Teagarden, B.S. in E.E., Lecturer in Civil Engineerir 

scorge Pida, B.E.F. 


Jerome Engineering 


Lecturer in Ele: tr 


, Lecturer in Electrical Engineering 


Claudius Edmund Bennett, E.E., Lecturer in Electrical Engineering 
\ ermit Milton Lovewell, B.S. in E.E., Lecturer in Electrical En gineerin 
y 


illiam Herbert Gossard, A.B, M.S. 


9ineering 


George Abraham, 


in E.E., Lecturer in Electrical E: 


à M.S., Lecturer in Electrical Engineering 
David William Baker, M.S., Lecturer in Me hanical Engineering 
W illiam Balwanz. B.E.E., M.S. in E.E., Lecturer in Electrical Engineer 


ing 


Fancis Lewis Hermach, B.E.E., Lecturer in Electrical Engineering 


James Edward Robins, B.C.E., M.Eng., Lecturer in Civil Engineering 
Eli Baer Roth, B.S., M.S. in M.E., Lecturer in Mei hanical Engineering 
с Шат John Ruby, M.S. in Eng., Lecturer in Civil Engineering 
Jarrett Carper Tewinkel, B.S. in M.E. M.C.E., Lecturer in Civil En 
9iNeering 
vada Clifford Goff, B.M.E., Associate in Mechanical Engineerin 
“ward French Davis, M.S., Associate in Mechanical Engineering 
ERU Har Hennessy, B.C.E., Associate in Civil Engineering 
d Mayo Kronstadt, B.M.E. Associate in Mechanical Encineeri 


g 


ng 


Lecturer in Electrical Eng 
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tan- 
fess 


» Associate Professor of Mechanical Engineerin 


Engi 


ecturer in Civi 


son Moore, B.E.E., Lecturer in Electrical Engineering 


ing 
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COMMITTEES * 
Tue DzaN's COUNCIL 1 


1954 
Norman Bruce Ames 
Bruce Douglas Greenshields 
1956 
Carl Hugo Walther 
Charles Edward Greeley 


1955 
James Henry Taylor 
Charles Rudolph Naeser 


COMMITTEE ON ADMISSIONS AND ADVANCED STANDING 


Norman Bruce Ames, Chairman 
Benjamin Carpenter Cruickshanks Haaren Albert Miklofsky 


COMMITTEE ON SCHOLARSHIP 


The Dean of the School, Chairman 
Thomas Benjamin Brown James Henry Taylor 
Benjamin Carpenter Cruickshanks Carl Hugo Walther 


Haaren Albert Miklofsky John Kaye 
GRADUATE ADVISORY COMMITTEE 


Martin Alexander Mason, Chairman 


Thomas Benjamin Brown Norman Bruce Ames 


James Henry Taylor Carl Hugo Walther 
Forest Klaire Harris Rudolph Michel 
Haaren Albert Miklofsky John Kaye 


GENERAL INFORMATION 


INTRODUCTORY 
Corcoran 


те. сз a ; 0 
The School of Engineering was organized in 1884 as the 
Columbian 


Scientific School. In 1903 that school was combined with 
College in the Department of Arts and Sciences. In 1905 the engineering 
courses were placed under an administrative organization known as the 
Washington College of Engineering and in 1909 the name was change 
to the College of Engineering and Mechanic Arts. In 1914 the name 
became the School of Engineering. 

Courses leading to the degrees of Bachelor of Civil Engineering, 
elor of Mechanical Engineering, and Bachelor of Electrical Engineering 
bers 6 


Bach- 


eT ы: 
В The President of the University and the Dean of the School of Engineering are mem 
ficio of all committees 

f Elected by the Faculty 
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are accredited by the Engineers’ Council for Professional Development, 
the recognized accrediting body of the engineering profession. 
ADVISORY SYSTEM 

Every student entering the School of Engineering as a degree candidate 
assigned a permanent Faculty adviser—for the purpose of guiding the 
educational career of the student, providing assistance in his professional 
development as an engineer, establishing close relations between the Fac- 
ulty and the student, and furnishing counsel and advice in all phases of 
the academic career of the student. 

Faculty advisers counsel] students on their programs of study, the 
achievement and maintenance of satisfactory scholastic performance, pro- 
lessional development, extra-curricular activity as part of the educa- 
tional process; and assist the entering student in orientation in the engi- 
neering discipline. 'The adviser represents the student in all cases requir- 
ing Faculty action. 

À student who has not completed the course work specified for the 
freshman and sophomore years is required to consult his adviser when 
50 directed by the Dean, and to follow the recommendations of his ad- 
viser in all academic matters. Students having junior or senior status 
аге encouraged to consult their advisers. However, advisers may not 
deny a student entry into any course or activity to which he is entitled 


under the regulations of the School of Engineering. The Dean acts as 
temporary 


is 


i adviser to entering or transfer students pending assignment of 
their permanent advisers. Students are required to obtain their advisers’ 


approval of programs of study at the time of registration. 
Students 


are encouraged to consult their advisers or instructors about 
college 


problems at any time; and parents or guardians are invited to 
Consult with the Dean and 


| Faculty advisers discharge their counseling duties in accordance with 
t 8 б . ” " г " TET - 
le high principles of their professional responsibility; however, the final 


“sponsibility for a student’s action lies w holly with the student. 


advisers, in respect to any student problems. 


REGULATIONS 


Students in the School of Engineering are subject to, and are expected 
to familiarize the 


mselves with, the regulations concerning ADMISSION, 
A RGISTRATION, FEES AND FINANCES stated on pages 12-26, and the Uni- 
eT Sity ro . 
Шу regulations stated on pages 41—47. 


AMOUNT OF Work 

Eighteen cre 

tute normal fu 
time work, 


dit hours, including required physical education, consti- 
ll-time work, Nine credit hours constitute normal part- 


A ; : { zu 
full-time student who is not on probation may take ordinarily not 
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more than nineteen credit hours. A student employed more than 

twenty-four hours a week, who is not on probation, may take ordinarily 

not more than ten credit hours. А student whose q jality-point inde E 
1 these limits by 


о or higher may be permitted by the Dean to exceed these 1 


not more than two credit hours. 


A student previously unemployed who accepts employment subsequent 


pr 

to registration or at any time during a term is required to report that 
ict immediately to the Dean, in order that adjustments in schedule 
od 

s limi 


° ^ к TE 1 Y lew’ 
зау be made, if necessary, to bring his program within the Faculty 


tations upon the amount of work to be carried by an employed student. 


ATTENDANCE 
of the course in 


d. The 


а. 


The student is expected to attend every meeting 


1+1 . . i 
which he is registered, fully prepared to carry on the work require 
student is held responsible for all work in the course, and all absences 
make up the 


have been 
lication 


p 


must be excused before provision will be made for him to 
work missed. Excuses for absences from examinations which 
announced in advance can be obtained only by making written af 


to the instructor in charge of the course. 


CHANGES IN PROGRAM OF STUDIES 
Courses may be added to a student's program, with the approval of the 
instructor, the adviser, and the Dean, during the seven days fol 
first d 
Courses may be dropped from a student’s program with the 
of the adviser and the Dean, during the first thirty-five days of the course. 
Withdrawal from a course without the required adviser's approw als en- 
Withdrawal from 4 
presents- 


owing the 


9 
ay of the course, 
approval 


tails the academic penalty of failure in the course. 
course after thirty-five days may be approved by the Dean upon 
tion of written evidence of extenuating circumstances. 
Unauthorized withdrawal from a course at any time entails the aca- 
demic penalty of failure in the course and financial responsibility tor the 


full fee for the course. 


THE BACHELOR'S DEGREES 


The Ran , VOLO or 
The Bachelor's degrees are: Bachelor of Civil Engineering Bachek 


of Electrical Engineering, Bachelor of Mechanical Engineering, ki 
Bachelor of Science in Engineering. Т 
with 


The 
any of the following options: Business Administration 
nomics, Mathematics, Physics. or Statistics. 


ee of Bachelor of Science in Engineering may be earned 
^ m b " g °0 
Chemistry, Ec 
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REQUIREMENTS FOR THE DEGREES 
SCHOLARSHIP 


The system of grading and computing scholarship is described in detail 
On pages 41 and 42. 

In order to graduate, a student must have a qu: 
least 2.00 on all work taken at The ( 
in addition, a quality-point index of at least 2.00 on all work accepted 
for the degree in the School of Engineering. 

Probation —A student must maint 
2.00, or be placed on probation. 
as his quality-point index is be 
by the Dean’s Council. 

Suspension.—A 
be Suspended. 
time, whether 

Stude 


after an 
to 


ility-point index of at 
зеогре Washington University. and, 


ain a quality-point index of at least 
A student remains on probation as long 
low 2.00, or until his probation is removed 


student who has a quality-point index below 1.00 will 


A student who becomes subject to probation for the third 


will profit by readmis- 


student suspended twice for poor scholarship will not be re 
admitted, 


The fore 
completed 
Tegulations 


going scholarship regulations are applied when a student has 
а minimum of twelve credit hours of work. Thereafter, the 
are applied in multiples of twelve credit hours. 


Use or Correct ENGLISH 
Any 


Student whose 
Uns 


use of English in any course whatever is dee: лед 
atisfactory 


й may be reported by the instructor to the Dean’s Council. 
bec ounci] may assign supplementary work, without academic 
is x amount with the needs of the student. ] ork f 
ing > К to a course, the regular tuition fee is charged. 1 
: gree may be delayed for failure to make up any suc! 


In x А ^ а , x x 
English to the satisfaction of the Dean s Council. 
„Пе foreg 

Writte 


credit, 
If the work prescribed 


he grant- 
1 deficiency 


oing regulation is to be interpreted as applying to both 
n and spoken English, 


RESIDENCE 


in e + or thirty-six credit hours, must be completed in residence 
le S. кыа . ` . 
А chool of F ngineering. Summer term work may be counted in 
© Case may the period of residence ag 


ggregate less than 
Unless special permission is granted by the Dean to pursue 
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work elsewhere, the work of the senior or final year must be completed 
in residence. 
CURRICULUM REQUIREMENTS 


The satisfactory completion of one of the following curricula of 140 
credit hours, exclusive of physical education, is required. 

Physical Education is required of all students in the freshman and 
sophomore years. (See "Physical Education Requirements", page 44.) 

Variations from the prescribed curricula may be made, with the per- 
mission of the Dean's Council. A student desiring to omit a required 
course and substitute another must make written application to the 


Dean, presenting satisfactory reasons for the substitution; and written 


E S 


approval must be obtained before registration for the course. 


FRESHMAN YEAR (FOR ALL ENGINEERING CURRICULA ) - 
Chem. 11-122 Сепега| Chemistry .......... nnn mmm 8 
CE2 .  Ріапе Surveying ......... nnn nn mn 2 
Engl. 1,2 position ( 
Math. 12 с Geometry Vince eee rotos j 
Math. 19 Caleulu$ có. rie 2.9 4 e mtl) фа j 
ME 1 vey and Orientation ...... E 1 
ME 3 Drawing 2 
ME 4 ve Geometry ...... M 
Jhe 1 r " 
I hys Ed 44 for 
*Phvs. 6 and 7 ysics 6 
po реет бу Фере 33 


) for Me- 


ROTC students substitute Air Science 1-2 (4) 
(1) and Physical Education 1-2 (2). 


SOPHOMORE YEAR (FOR ALL ENGINEERING CURRICULA) се 
General Physics ............ j 
Physical Measurements 3 
Integral Calculus ........................< 3 
(EE students take Math. 132) ....... nnt 3 
Elements of Electrical Engineering ......... ee 6 
Analytical Mechani telis. cadena ne отого T 
lyti Dynamics ........,... «9 j 
Effective Speaking ............. j 
The Writing of Reports ..................... 3 
Mechanism .........« ee toto hohen 4 
Engineering Materials rie SEX 4 
See page 44 for statement of requirement. 
سے‎ 
ТО OE N PRA OPT 37 
_ ROTC.—Air Force ROTC students substitute Air Sci 4) for Phys- 
ical Education 11-12 (2) and Speech 1 (3). 
mination 


* Th 1 y i . 
The student who begins Physics with Physics 6 or 7, is subject to a qualifying exam 


Credit will be given for Physics § if not used for entrance requirements 


u 


Sr 


— 


e (eh 
Ò = = ed Im 


mim 


CE 123 
CE 136 
CE 140 
ME 111-12 
Phys. 132 
“CON, I-2 
CE 141 

CE 142 
Elective 


ROTC.—Air Force 


ve (6), 


a Ped Ped 
e 
2 


оссо с)с)сус) С) 


© 
ы 


ROTC.—Air Force ROTC 


181пеег 


Bachelor of Electrical Engineering 


rm 
et 
"o 
со 


ROTC 
Nor 


исз 2 


*—Air Force RO 
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Bachelor of Civil Engineering 


JUNIOR YEAR 


Strength of Materials 
Hydraulics 


Total 
ROTC students substitute 


SENIOR YEAR 


Concrete and Masonry Constr 
Statically Indeterminate Stn 


Engineering Contracts : 


Soil Mechanics 


JUNIOR YEAR 


Strength of Materials 
Hydraulics 


1 
na 
Civil Engineering Proseminar 


189-9 


TC students substitute Air Sci 
(3) and Elective (3), 


Air Science 101-2 (6) for Ek 


Specifications 


: students substitute Air Science 
ing 157-88 (4) and Civil Engineering 


(2). 


ence 101-2 (6) 


Credit 
Hours 


ww с 


Credit 
Hours 
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ее е се сасе 


Air. Force ROTC student 


SENIOR YEAR 


Slectronic Circuits mu 
i of Electronic Device 


Alternating-Current Machinery 
: nic Devices Laboratory 
ting-Current Laboratory 


"roseminar 


Alternating-Current Machinery 
м Design. 


rce ROTC students substitute Air Science 151-52 


Bachelor of Mechanical Engineering 


ROTC.—Air Force 


JUNIOR YEAR 
rength of Material 


Materials and Hydraulics Laboratory 


دا دیا ھښ uA Mode‏ 


a 


6) for Elec- 


1 nern iynamics . . TI 


Principles of Economi i sera di 


Management Problen QV c eee 
Machine Drawing . 
Mechanism Drawing 


T 


ROTC students substitute Air Science 101-2 
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SENIOR YEAR Hoo 
ME 129-3 Power Plants ... 6 
ME 127-28 Machine Design 4 
ME 139 Fluid Dynamics ...... 3 
ME 14 Dynamics of Machinery 
ME 111-32 Heating, Ventilatin tioning, and Refrig 
eratior тр. uh. 4 
МЕ 126 í 2 
ME 133 Combus Engines 2 
ME 115-1¢ Mechan Laboratory ... 4 
ME 189~9¢ Мес! Engineering Proseminar 2 
o PB Circa n s 4 
Toth «aba — 
ROTC.—Air Force ROTC students substitute Air Science 121-52 (6) for Me- 
chanical Engineering 189-90 (2) and Elective (4). 
Bachelor of Science in Engineering 
JUNIOR YEAR Toa 
CE 123 Strength of Materials 3 
CE 136 Hydraulics ........... j 
( E 14 Materials and Hydraulics Lalx ra 2 
ME 111-12 Thermodynamics ( 
Phys, 132 Electronics eL ; 
Econ. 1-2 Principles of Economics 6 
ME 141-42 Management Problems 4 
CE 187-88 Engineering Contracts and Specifications 4 
lective 6 
Total... SF 
, ROTC.—Air Force R( JTC students substitute Air Science 101-2 (¢ for Elec 
tive (6) 
SENIOR YEAR 
Option As approved by the department concerne П 
Total..... 34 


,'ROTC.—Air Force ROTC 


students substitute Air Science 1<1-<2 (é 
Чоп courses (6 


) as approved by the department concerned 


‚ The Bachelor of Science in Engineering curriculum provides training 
In the basic physical principles employed in engineering 


| and in engineer- 
"8 methods of analysis, 


and in addition, offers an opportunity for study 
in opti 4 . i e 

Optional fields in which the student has special interest. 
, ~Ptional study can be selected from the fields of Business A 


í Administra- 

lo Y ] " f ; ; " же m 
n, Chemistry, Economics, Mathematics, Physics, or Statistics. The 

Program of 


study in the option is formulated by the 
cerned 


in conference with the student. 
Proval of the 


to the De 


department con- 
The program, bearing the ap- 
department concerned. must be submitted by the student 
an’s Council for approval before the beginning of the senior 
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year. 


Variations from these 
vidual students may be made by the department concerned. 


BACHELOR OF SCIENCE IN ENGINEERING OPTIONAL 


Business Administrat 
Acct. 1-2 
Bus. Adm. 101 


Bus. Adm. 151 
Pol. Sc. 127 
Elective 


ni Option 
"con. 121 
Econ. 122 
Econ. 141-42 
III 


Mathematics Option 


Fifteen: credi lap : : 
ifteen credit hours of mathematics beyond calculus, in second- and t 


courses. 
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usiness Finance 


During the period of optional study the student must comply with 
such regulations as the department concerned may prescribe. 
The following curricula are recommended, 


dents, by the several departments in which optiona 


for the guidance of stu- 
1 study is available. 


curricula to satisfy the exceptional needs of indi- 


Law: Contracts, 


hours to be select the 
Acct. 101: Cost Accounting 
Acct. тїї: Financial Statement Аг 
Acct. 155: ng 
Bus. Adm етп 
Bus. Adm. 
Bus. Ad t 
Bus. A nce 
Bus. Ad Mark 
Bus. Adm. 145 gement 
Bus. Adm. 15 1 s of Purct 
Econ. 1 Money and Banking 
Econ.175: Railroad Transportati 
Econ. 17 Motor, Air, and Wate 
Stat. 111: Business and E St 


Quantitative Inorganic Analy П 

s c CI istrv: Preparat 

) ( tr Prepa 

0 С} try 

Гу ) 3 I Germ r re € ] ] 

Mc 
nomic Statistics 11 

с urs in Statisti rm 


tratk n selected with the ar provai 
ment of Economics. 


CURRICULA 


Credit 
Hours 


hird-grouP 
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Physics Option 


Math. 132 Differential Equations ........................... 3 
Phys. 106 Sul E Арноо oh ue ae Ж 4, 3 
Phys. 113-14 Atomic and Statistical Physics ................... 6 
Phys. 132 Elüitiodite: OTSA oe ek SIE, 101, 3 
Phys. 155 Advanced Physical Measurements ................ 3 
Statistics Option 

Stat. 91-92 Principles of Statistical Methods ................. 6 
tat. 117 а жулан eren ысы cc oe 3 
Stat, 118 Correlation and the Chi-Square Test .............—. 3 
Stat. 155-56 Mathematical Probability ......................, 6 
Stat. 157-58 Mathematical Statistics .......<sseseececces...,,, 6 


THE DEGREE OF MASTER OF SCIENCE IN ENGINEERING 


Upon the satisfactory completion of the graduate requirements of the 
School of Engineering the degree of Master of Science in Engineering is 
conferred, The discipline of this degree is designed to lead to a mastery 
of scientific principles and methods as they are applied in engineering. It 
1$ conceived that this objective can be served best by providing a relation- 
8 ip in which the intellectual needs and desires of the student are an 
Important element in determining the curriculum. To this end the re- 
Sponsibility for the student’s program of study is established in a Gradu- 
ate Advisory Committee composed of members of the University Faculty 
and specialists selected from the engineering profession. Programs of 
Study are prescribed for each candidate by the Graduate Advisory Com- 
Mittee, or an assigned adviser, in accordance with his state of knowledge 


and needs, and as required to achieve the objective of mastery of prin- 
Ciples and methods. 


ADMISSION TO CANDIDACY 
Applications 
to the Gradu 


Applicants 
Productive st 


for admission to candidacy for the degree must be made 
ate Advisory Committee, 
are required to satisfy the Committee of their capacity for 
udy in the discipline and must have acceptable personal 
Qualities, Applicants holding Bachelor’s degrees in engineering from a 
recognized institution, and whose record, in the opinion of the Graduate 
visory Committee, gives evidence of adequate preparation for graduate 
Study may be admitted to candidacy for the graduate degree. Applicants 
9 do not hold a satisfactory Bachelor's degree in engineering, or whose 
Adequacy of Preparation is questioned may be admitted to candidacy upon 


uccessful completion of a qualifying examination prescribed by the Com- 
Mittee, 
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ADVANCED STANDING 


Study of a graduate character completed prior to admission to candi 
acy for the graduate degree in the School of Engineering will be consid 
ered by the Graduate Advisory Committee in prescribing the candidate’s 
program of study provided it contributes substantially to the achievement 
a minimum of one 


a 


of mastery of principles and methods. In any case 


year full-time study must be completed under the Graduate Advisory 
Committee. 


REQUIREMENTS FOR THE DEGREE 
A minimum of one year full-time study as approved by the Graduate 
Advisory Committee must be completed successfully. Candidates with 
limited areas of unsatisfactory preparation may be required to соп lete 
any necessary remedial or preparatory study in addition. 
Study applied to satisfy requirements for another degree may not be 
ree in engineering. 


applied to satisfy requirements for the graduate « 

Candidates for the degree must demonstrate substantial mastery 0) 
scientific principles and methods of their use in the candidate's area of 
interest by successful completion of the prescribed program of study and 
a comprehensive examination, 

The candidate's scholarship must be satisfactory to the Graduate Ad- 
visory Committee and will commonly be required to be equivalent to 
grade B. A student whose scholarship is considered to be unsatisfactory 
will be suspended by the Dean upon the recommendation of the Commit- 
tee, or his assigned adviser. 

With the approval of the Graduate Advisory Committee the candidate 
may be permitted to include a thesis in his program of study. The can- 
didate will be subject to an oral examination of his thesis. 


In addition to the course examinations, the candidate must complete 


The 


successfully a comprehensive examination on his area of study. 
the 


examination may be written or oral, or both, at the discretion о 
Graduate Advisory Committee. 

The candidate must complete successfully the program of study Рг 
scribed within three years if a full-time student, and within five years 1i 


a part-time student. 


THE PROFESSIONAL DEGREES 
Engineer, OF 


The professional degree of Civil Engineer, Electrical 
School 


Mechanical Engineer may be conferred upon a graduate of the 
of Engineering who has demonstrated his professional ability. 


The School of Engineering 
REQUIREMENTS FOR THE DEGREE 

1. Application may not be made sooner than three years after gradua- 
tion, and then only if the candidate has had definite responsibility for en 
gineering work of substantial importance, 

2. A detailed statement of the candidate’s experience, references, the 
degree sought, and the title of the dissertation must be filed with the 
Dean eight months before the Commencement at which the degree is to 
be conferred. 

Detailed information concerning the preparation of the dissertation 
may be obtained from the Office of the Dean. 

3. The dissertation will be read for acceptance by an examining com- 
mittee appointed by the Dean to include members of the Faculty of the 
School of Engineering and at least one expert from engineering practice. 


The committee will report its recommendation to the Faculty of the 
School of Engineering, 


THE SCHOOL OF PHARMACY 


THE FACULTY AND STAFF OF INSTRUCTION * 


Charles Watson Bliven, M.S., Dean of the School of Pharmacy 

Ralph Dale Kennedy, Ph.D., Professor of Accounting 

Ira Bowers Hansen, Ph.D., Professor of Zoology 

Lawson Edwin Yocum, Ph.D., Professor of Botany 

Charles Watson Bliven, M.S., Professor of Pharmacy 

Alan Thomas Deibert, A.M., Professor of Romance Languages 

Chester Elwood Leese, Ph.D., Professor of Physiology 

Calvin Darlington Linton, Ph.D., Professor of English Literature 

Angus Maclvor Griffin, Ph.D., Professor of Bacteriology 

Carleton Raymond Treadwell, Ph.D., Professor of Biochemistry 

George Martin Koehl, A.M., Professor of Physics 

Robert Corbin Vincent, Ph.D., Associate Professor of Chemistry 

Salvatore Joseph Greco, Ph.D., Associate Professor of Pharmacy 

John Watson Schermerhorn, Ph.D., Associate Professor of Pharmaceu- 
tical Chemistry 

Robert Meyer Leonard, B.S. in Phar., Assistant Professor of Pharma- 
cology and Pharmacognosy 

Harold Jerome Bobys, A.B., C.P.A., Lecturer on Pharmacy Accounting 

Carson Gray Frailey, A.B., LL.B., Lecturer on Pharmaceutical Lau 

Charles Byrd Hawthorne, B.S. in Phar., Lecturer on Pharmacy Man- 
agement 


Franklin Dero Cooper, M.S., Instructor in Hospital Pharmacy 


SEMINAR LECTURERS 
William Paul Briggs, M.S., Sc.D., Professorial Lecturer on Pharmacy 


Training 


Frederick John Cullen, Phar.G., M.D., Professorial Lecturer Drug 


Manufacture 

John Christian Krantz, Jr., Ph.D., Professorial Lecturer on Pharma- 
ceutical Research 

Justin Lawrence Powers, Ph.D., Professorial Lecturer on O ffi ial Drug 
Standards 

George Potter Larrick, Professorial Lecturer on Drug Control 

Robert Philip Fischelis, B.S., Phar.D., Sc.D., Professorial Lecturer 0" 
Pharmaceutical Organizations 


the Dean of the 


of Faculties of the University, 
Professor’ 


trar of t rive e Director of Admis e University, 
Adjunct Professors, Associate Professors, Assistant Professor ictors constitute the 


(134) 
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Daniel Lamont Seckinger, M.D., Dr.P.H., Professorial Lecturer on 
Hygiene and Sanitation 


COMMITTEES * 
ADVISORY COMMITTEE 


Irving Alexander Tennyson, Chairman 
Howard Bradbury William Paul Briggs 
Fred Royce Franzoni 


Tue Dean’s Councit {ў 


Ira Bowers Hansen George Martin Koehl 


John Watson Schermerhorn 


COMMITTEE ON SCHOLARSHIP 


Lawson Edwin Yocum, Chairman 
Robert Meyer Leonard Robert Corbin Vincent 


GENERAL INFORMATION 


INTRODUCTORY 


In 1867 the foundation for the National College of Pharmacy was laid 
y the Apothecaries’ Association of the District of Columbia. The 
College was opened in 1872 and continued until 1906, when it became 
affiliated with The George Washington University. 
Phan’ School of Pharmacy is accredited by the American Council on 
- maceutical Education as a class “A” school. It is a member of the 
American Association of Colleges of Pharmacy. 


QM ashington offers many opportunities for the student of pharmacy. 


Institute of Pharmacy, the headquarters of the American 
Association, is only a few blocks from the School of Phar- 
stitute also houses a pharmaceutical museum, a library, 
laboratories. Government agencies and laboratories whose 


he American 
'àrmaceutica] 
macy. The In 
and research 
tivities are closely allied to pharmacy, and the government libraries, the 
acilities of which are open to the student, are readily accessible. 
The Institute 


а and the Federal Government bring to Washington lead- 
ers in the 


helds of pharmacy, many of whom present to senior students in 


the Sc pee : 
chool of Pharmacy current professional information. 
ui ui 
* The Pres; 
Officio of President. of the University and the Dean of the School of Pharmacy are members ex 
a 


4 committees 
t Elected by the Faculty 
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REGULATIONS 


» School of Pharmacy are subject to and are expected to 
regulations concerning ADMISSION, REG- 
(6, and the Uni- 


Students in 
emselves with the 


familiarize 
ISTRATION, FEES AND FINANCES as stated on pages 12—: 
versity regulations stated on pages 41-47. 
Students registered in the Junior College Pharmacy curriculum 
subject to the regulations of the Junior College. However, in the pro 
ssional courses of that curriculum, the attendance requirements of the 


te 


School of Pharmacy prevail. 


AMOUNT OF WORK 


Normal work for any year is that outlined under the head of “Curricu- 
lum Requirements”, below. A student w ho wishes to take more than the 
with the permission of the Com- 
mittee on Scholarship, the members of which are guided in their decision 
the scholastic record and the extent to which he is employed. A stu- 
the number of credit hours he may carry. 


normal amount of work may do so only 


by 
dent on probation is limited in 
o undertake outside employment while 

A student who maintains a quality- 
ndex of 
he 


l'he student is not encouraged t 
attempting a full course of study. 
2.00 or higher for all courses and a quality-point i 


point index of 
be granted permission by t 


2.50 or higher for pharmacy courses may 


Dean to undertake outside employment. The amount of the employment 


permitted is governed by the scholarship record of the student and the 


number of credit hours for which he is registered, 
A student previously unemployed who accepts employment subsequent 
to registration or at any time during a term is required to report that 


fact immediately to the Dean. 


ATTENDANCE 

given 
bora- 
term. 


Except by special permission of the instructor, credit will not be 
for any pharmacy course if absences, including both lecture and la 
number for each term the hours of credit for the 


tory, exceed in 
laboratories, or recits- 


If a course has distinct divisions such as lectures, 
tions, the absences apply pro rata to such divisions. 


EXAMINATIONS BEFORE STATE BOARDS OF PHARMAC Y 


tony : ‚ - е 
eligible for examination before state boards of pharmacy, th 


is required to present satisfactory evidence of graduation from 
In addition, most states require that the арр!“ 
This exPe 


To be 
applicant 
oll f nl 
a college of pharmacy. 
cant have one year of practical experience in a pharmacy. 
rience may not be gained con urrently with the school year. 
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THE DEGREE OF BACHELOR OF SCIENCE IN PHARMACY 


Upon the satisfactory completion of the requirements of the School of 
Pharmacy, the degree of Bachelor of Science in Pharmacy is conferred. 


REQUIREMENTS FOR THE DEGREE 


SCHOLARSHIP 
The system of grading and of computing scholarship is described in 
detail on Pages 41 and 42. 
In order to graduate, a student must have a general quality-point index 
of at least 2.00. In addition, he must have a quality-point index of at 
least 2.50 in all pharmacy courses. 


Probation.—A student must maintain a general quality-point index of 
at least 2.00, or be placed on probation. 
_ A student remains on probation as long as his general quality-point 
index is below 2.00; however, a student who has an index of between 


1.50 and 2.00 will be 


considered by the Committee on Scholarship, which 
May ret 


ain him on probation or suspend him. 

Suspension, —A student who has a general quality-point index below 
1.50 will be suspended; however, a student who has an index between 
1-40 and 1.50 will be considered by the Committee on Scholarship, which 
May retain him on probation or suspend him. 

À student who is subje 


: ct to probation for the third time, whether suc- 
Cessive or after 


an interval, will be suspended. 

Student suspended for poor scholarship may apply for readmission 
àn interval of a calendar year. He must then submit evidence to 
ean of the School of Pharmacy, that during his absence from the 
rsity he has so conducted himself as to indicate that he will profit 


admission, A student suspended twice for poor scholarship will not 
© readmitted. 


after 
the 

Unive 
Y re 


The foreg 


tak oing scholarship rules are applied when a student has under- 
en 


à multiple of nine credit hours. 


CURRICULUM 
The Junior 


f College Pharmacy curriculum (see page 61) comprises the 
USt two 


years of the four-year pharmacy course. The curriculum is 
aculties of the School of Pharmacy and the Junior 
as possibi ordance with the professional needs, and complies, in so far 
ote, with the latter group regarding the general cultural studies. 
* laboratory method of teaching is used. Recitation classes are held 


in co : Р : А à M: 
subj nnection with each course in order to provide systematic drill in the 
ects, 


^ The C 


least two credit hours o 
work. 
Science in Pharmacy. 


The curriculum requirements include at least 137 


The following curriculum leads to the degree of 


olleges, Schools, and Divisions 


credit hours. At 


s must consist of laboratory 


f the elective course 
Bachelor of 


Freshman and Sophomore Years 


Pharmacy 


Courses Did. hrs Lab. hrs | Credit hrs Clock hrs 
Courses in the Junior Col- | | | 
lege (see page 61 864 704 69 | 1568 
Junior Year: Fall Term 
Courses | Did. hrs Lab. hrs Credit hrs Clock hrs. 
Chemistry 151........... 48 | 48 | 4 | 96 
Pharmacy 101............ | 32 48 j 80 
Pharmacy 105. 3 : | 2 | T 
Pharmacy 107........... 48 3 48 
Physiology 115........... 48 | T 3 48 
Physiology 117........... 48 | I | 48 
— سے‎ 
$000 mte he 208 144 16 | 352 
Junior Year: Spring Term 
Bacteriology ME NS. e. 48 96 4 | 144 
— BEEN ccveuss | 12 06 4 | 128 
һагтасу 102 12 М | 128 
ooo o 32 96 4 pa 
Pharmacy 106........... 32 | 2 32 
O ; 1 | 48 
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Senior Year: Fall Term 


eee 


Biochemistry 221 


1280. 100 32 | 96 | 4 | 128 
harmacy 103............ | 32 96 4 | 128 
armacy III............ | 32 | 48 | 3 80 
*harmacy 165............ 48 124 | 3 48 
ae ыы 16 | 96 | 3 | 112 
[77 Y | ч 
КАД i ә, у | 1бо | 336 | 17 | 496 
"Жалы... اد‎ eevee’ СРР Ў tee А ЫТ 
Senior Year: Spring Term 
C NN tr^ Де 2 t 
„Bacteriology iei, Ээй 32 eee 2 32 
Biochemistry 222 32 96 4 128 
ECY 166............ 32 64 3 96 
harmacy з РЕ 32 eee 2 32 
harmacy 178........... | 64 howd 4 64 
armacy MN «iS odes dx 32 TP Pe 32 
harmacy Эб. 16 I 16 
SATHACY 1902............ JS 48 I 48 
BER LA ЫС хт 16 I 16 
| 
EN. eue. | 256 208 18 464 
| 
Grand total........ | 1680 1680 137 336 


BN 


THE DEGREE OF MASTER OF SCIENCE IN PHARMACY 


Upon the 


chool of P} 
conferred, 


satisfactory completion of the graduate requirements of the 
пагтасу, the degree of Master of Science in Pharmacy is 


DEFINITION OF THE MAsTER’s Work 


The Study leading to the degree of Master of Science in Pharmacy is a 


Co: ` E ч : 

y pp hensive Survey of one or more of the fields of know ledge embraced 
"агтасу, It is a continuation of the work of the student’s under- 

graduate 


major and involves a greater acquaintance with scholarly 
Method, 


+o 3 
^ Stude А " 
if these coun Planning to do graduate work may substitute other courses for Biochemistry 221 22 
1 x ; 
arses will be included in the graduate curriculum, 
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The student must satisfy certain minimum requirements as to previous 


preparation, residence, ability to read an approved modern foreign 
(European) language, and courses taken; but these requirements, while 
essential, are regarded primarily as qualifying measures. The student's 
feld. as demonstrated by his thesis and by the results 

other examinations 


is the basis 


knowledge of his 
j£ his Master's examination (together with such 
involving special skills or techniques as may be required), 
upon which the Master's degree is conferred. ‘The foreign language 
requirement may be waived by faculty action in the instance of students 


whose field of study at the Master's level may not require such pi 


ration. 
REQUIREMENTS FOR THE DEGREE 


RESIDENCE 
An academic year of residence is required, i.e., completion of a min- 
imum of thirty credit hours of work including the thesis which 1s 
counted as the equivalent of six credit hours of course work. Summer 
may the period 


term work may be counted in residence, but in no case 
Not more than 


of residence aggregate less than twenty-seven weeks. 
twelve credit hours (which must be approved in advance by the Dean 0! 


ıe School of Pharmacy) may be taken in another school or division of 


| 
this University, and such work may not be counted toward both 4 
legree in the School 


degree in that school or division and the Master’s ‹ 


of Pharmacy. 


AMOUNT oF WORK 
A student whose previous preparation in his chosen field has been 
adequate may complete his requirements, including the thesis, by a mink 
mum of thirty credit hours; others are required to do additional work 
First-group courses may not be credited toward the Master's degree 


' e 
200 may be credited toward th 


Pharmacy courses numbered below 
been 


Master’s degree only when registration for graduate credit has 
approved at the beginning of the course by the instructor and the Dean 


of the School of Pharmacy. 


ADMISSION TO CANDIDACY 


In addition to admission requirements stated on page 18, the applica® 


for admission to candidacy for the Master’s degree must be appro 
and 


ved by 
he арг е . by 
the appropriate representative of the department of Pharmacy : 
the Dean. 
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SCHOLARSHIP 


A student whose scholarship is considered unsatisfactory may be sus- 
| Pended by the Dean upon recommendation of the staff member under 
whom the student is working. 


THE Masrer’s THESIS 


The thesis may be of a research, expository, critical, or creative type. 
The main purpose of a 
ability to make inde 
through 


Master's thesis is to demonstrate the student's 
pendent use of the information and training acquired 
his other disciplines, and to furnish objective evidence of his 
constructive powers in his chosen field. Registration for the thesis must 


be no later than the beginning of the final year of preparation, unless 
the Professor in ch 


of the fina] term. 
the 


of t! 


arge of the thesis permits registration at the beginning 
The choice of the thesis subject must be approved by 
Professor in charge of the student's field and recorded in the Office 
ie Registrar by the date announced in the University calendar. Reg- 
‘stration for the thesis is ordinarily made on the basis of three credit 
OUTS for two successive terms. In exceptional cases, and with the 
aPproval of the professor in charge of the thesis, the student may reg- 
Ister for the entire six credit hours during a single term. "The type- 
Written thesis in its final form must have the approval of the professor 
in charge the student's field and must be presented to the Dean by 
the Student not later than the date announced in the University calendar. 
nents regarding the form of the thesis are stated on page 45, 
additional information will be supplied by the Dean. 
Ayment of tuition for the thesis entitles the candidate, during the 
academic year of registration, to the advice and direction of the member 
of the faculty under whom the thesis is to be written. In case a thesis 
out finished, an additional successive academic year may be granted with- 
further tuition payment. If the preparation of the thesis extends 
“yond the two-year period the student must register for it again, and 
Pay tuition on the same basis as for a repeated course. 


of 


Requiren 
and 


FINAL EXAMINATION 


erama dition to the course examinations, the candidate must pass a final 
d ыга the thesis and its related fields. This examination may 
Written or oral at the discretion of the faculty. 
inire, бей is submitted more than. three years after the course 
student’ nts ave been completed, а written examination covering the 
$ complete program of study will also be required. 


THE SCHOOL OF EDUCATION 


THE FACULTY AND STAFF OF INSTRUCTION * 


James Harold Fox, A.M., Ed.D., Dean of the $‹ hool of Education 


Henry Grattan Doyle, A.M., LL.D., Litt.D., Professor of Romance 
Languages 

Ruth Harriet Atwell, A.M., Professor of Physical Education for Women 

Frank Mark Weida, Ph.D., Professor of Statistics 

Mitchell Dreese, Ph.D., Professor of Educational Psychology 

James Harold Fox, A.M., Ed.D., Professor of Education 

Thelma Hunt, Ph.D., M.D., Professor of Psychology 

Frances Kirkpatrick, A.M., Professor of Home Economics 

William Henry Myers, A.M., Professor of Physical Education for Men 

Burnice Herman Jarman, A.M., Ed.D., Professor of Education 

Chester Elwood Leese, Ph.D., Professor of Physiology 

Helen Bennett Lawrence, A.M., Professor of Physical Education for 
W omen 

Blake Smith Root, A.M., Ed.D., Professor of Education 

Ralph Windsor Ruffner, A.M., Ed.D., Professor of Education 

Meredith Chester Wilson, B.S., Adjunct Professor of Education 

Ray LaForest Hamon, Ph.D., Professorial Lecturer in Education 

Charles Edward Bish, A.M., Ed.D., Professorial Lecturer in Education 

John Frederick Brougher, A.M., Ed.D., Professorial Lecturer in Edu- 


cation 
in Phys 


Milo Frederick Christiansen, B.S., M.R., Professorial Lecturer i 
ical Education 
tCecil Wentworth Morgan, Ph.D., 


Education 
George Frederick Anderson, M.S., Ed D., Professorial Lecturer in Phys 


Prof ssorial Lecturer in Physical 


ical Education 4 
Kathryn Mildred Towne, A.M., Associate Professor of Home Economi@ 
Joseph Henry Krupa, M.S., Ed.D., Associate Professor of Physical Edu 

cation for Men 
Elizabeth Burtner, A.M., Associate Professor of Physical Education 1% 

W omen 
Don Carlos Faith, Ph.D., Associate Professor of Psychology 
Raymond George Hanken, B.S. in P.E., A.M. in Ed., Associate 


sor of Physical Education jor Men 


profes” 


( the 
ersity, the Dean of Facultie Univer e Dean © sri 
the Dire Adi *- v. Professor 

‹ stitute © 


Assistant Professors, and Instructors con 
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Vincent James DeAngelis, B.S. in P.E., A.M. in Ed., Assistant Professor 
of Physical Education for Men 
Mildred Hollander Shott, A.M., Assistant Professor of Secretarial 
Studies 
Madaline Kinter Remmlein, Ph.D., J.D., Lecturer in Education 
uVerne Crabtree Walker, A.M., Lecturer in Education 
*Helen Barton Goodwin, A.M., Lecturer in Education 
"lorence Mary Lumsden, A.M., Ed.D., Lecturer in Education 
William Samuel Rumbough, A.M., Ed.D., Lecturer in Education 
loward Odin Johnson, A.M., Ed.D., Lecturer in Education 
Arne William Randall, A.M., Lecturer in Education 
aymond Ray Reed, A.M., Lecturer in Education 
oseph Bueol Johnson, A.M., Ed.D., Lecturer in Education 
Mary Ellen Coleman, A.M., Lecturer in Education 
Mary Louise Collings, A.M., Lecturer in Education 
Grover LaMarr Angel, A.M., Ed.D., Lecturer in Education 
Harold Maurice Wilson, A.M., Ed.D., Lecturer in Education 


CONSULTANTS IN RESEARCH 
Wesley Earl Armstrong, M.S., Ed.D., Chief for Teacher Education, 
U.S, Office of Education 


John Robere Ludington, Ph.D.. Specialist in Industrial Arts, U. 8. Of- 
fice of Education 


Fancis James Brow n, Ph.D., Staff Associate, American Council on Edu- 
cation 


FIELD SERVICE COORDINATORS 


William Wallace Rick, A.M., Supervisor of Secondary Schools, Arling- 
H ton County, Virginia 


elen King Finlay, A.M., Assistant Principal, W ashington-Lee High 
School, Arlington, Virginia 
COMMITTEES + 
Tue Dzaw's Counc $ 


1954 
Raymond George Hanken 


Ralph Windsor Ruffner 


. T 1956 
E» xS Frank Mark Weida 
zabeth Burtner 


Burnice Herman Jarman 
Ara 

t The ve Of absence 1953-54, 

oficio of resident of the University and the Dean of the School of Education are members ex 


all commi 
| nittees 
ected by the Faculty, 
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COMMITTEE ON ADMISSION AND ADVANCED STANDING 


The Dean of the School, Chairman 

Frank Mark Weida 
Burnice Herman Jarman 
Ruth Harriet Atwell 


Harold Griffith Sutton 

Frances Kirkpatrick 

William Henry Myers 
CoMMITTEE ON SCHOLARSHIP 


Blake Smith Root, Chairman 
William Henry Myers Helen Bennett Lawrence 
Kathryn Mildred Towne 


GENERAL INFORMATION 


INTRODUCTORY 

It is the purpose of the School of Education to prepare teachers, super- 
visors, and administrators for the higher ranges of educational service 
and to offer opportunities to teachers of experience to extend their 
education. The School includes the departments of Education, Physica 
Education, and Home Economics. It offers both graduate and under- 
graduate work. Other departments of the University provide genera 
education and subject-matter courses needed for a well-balanced pr 
gram of teacher education. 

The schedule of courses is arranged to meet the convenience Of both 
full-time and part-time students, By attending evening, Saturday, 
vicinity may 


> their post 


and 


summer classes, teachers in the schools of Washington and 
complete all the requirements for a degree without giving uj 


tions. 


REGULATIONS 
, : : ' „ted 
Students in the School of Education are subject to, ana are expect“ 
: 2 10%; 
to familiarize themselves with, the regulations concerning Apmıss10* 
REGISTRATION, FEES AND FINANCES stated on pages 12-26, and tht Un 
versity regulations stated on pages 41-47. 


AMOUNT OF WORK 
. Cire 
student 1$ fiftee! 


1.00 Or highe* 
than 


A normal program of work for an undergraduate 
credit hours. A student with a quality-point index of 
may, with the Dean’s permission, take eighteen hours 
eighteen hours may not be taken except by special perm 
Committee on Scholarship. 


` " . А 0* 
For an employed student nine credit hours constitute à normal pr 
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gram. A student with a quality-point index of 3.00 or higher for the 


Preceding term may be permitted by the Dean to take twelve or thirteen 
credit hours. 
For a graduate student tw elve credit hours, exclusive of the thesis, 


Constitute a normal program. An emploved student may not take more 
than nine credit hours. 


THE BACHELOR'S DEGREES 


Upon the satisfactory completion of the undergraduate requirements of 
the School of Education, the degree of Bachelor of Arts in Education, 
Bachelor of Science in Home Economics, or Bachelor of Science in Phys- 
ical Education is conferred. 

The program of work of each student must be approved by a Faculty 
Adviser, Since each student's program of work will be defined by his 
Particular needs, it is important that the student have a clear conception 
of his major interest in education, and also that he be familiar with the 


teach; ^m í t س‎ : 
aching-certificate requirements in the locality in which he expects to 
teach $ 


REQUIREMENTS FOR THE DEGREES 
i To be recommended for a degree a student must satisfy the admission, 
*sidence, scholarship, and curriculum requirements. 


RESIDENCE 


C andidates 


th; for the Bachelor’s degrees must complete satisfactorily at 
his 


University a minimum of thirty credit hours, nine of which, with the 


ap А ( a x б CR ` . 
cS oval of the Adviser, may be in the С ollege of General Studies off- 
ampus courses, 


"Ог full details concerning continuous registration, see page 45. 
, SCHOLARSHIP 
The System 
etail on pages 
n order ¢ 
tast 2.00, 


„ 
ШЫ, undergraduate student who fails to maintain a quality- 
Mains on «d at least 2.00 will be placed on probation. A student re 
until hig Ara ation as long as his quality-point index is below 2.00, Or 
ME" ^ is removed by the Committee on Scholarship. 
An undergraduate student who fails to pass in half or 


More 
t " „Эм Pics . 
Wil] b han half of his work, based on a minimum of sixteen credit hours, 
* Suspended. 


Student who 


of grading and of computing scholarship is described in 
41 and 42. 
9 graduate, a student must have a quality-point index of at 


has been suspended for poor scholarship may within 
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ten days appeal his case to the Committee on Scholarship through the 


Dean. If the case appears to be remediable and the student appears 
likely to improve in his scholarship thereafter, the Committee may re- 
A student who has been denied readmission 
on Scholarship through the 
A student who 


admit him on probation. 
on probation may petition the Committee 
Dean for readmission after the lapse of a calendar year. 
has been suspended twice will not be readmitted, 


CURRICULUM REQUIREMENTS 


In any of the following curricula at least thirty credit hours must 


consist of courses numbered above 100, 


Bachelor of Arts in Education 


in Education 


Programs leading to the degree of Bachelor of Arts 
ack- 


provision of general educational b 


have three main objectives: (1) 
knowledges, and 


grounds, (2) a functional command of ideas, concepts, 
skills in one or more teaching fields, and (3) a mastery ot basic pro- 
fessional information and skills adequate for a beginning teacher. Since 
the contents of teaching fields differ in scope and complexity, some pro" 
grams are longer than others in terms of credit hours. None require 
less than 126 credit hours of satisfactory work, exclusive of required 
Physical Education. Normally, 60 credit hours of the total requirement 
are completed in the Junior College of the University or in an equivalent 


institution elsewhere. (See “Education”, page 62.) 
The general educational backgrounds needed by prospective 


\ 1 
2) college 


teachers 
courses 
in stu- 


are obtained through: (1) pre-college education, 


(3) work experience, (4) leadership activities, (5) participation 


3 
dent campus activities, and (6) utilization of off-campus cultural OP” 
portunities. 
l'eaching-field requirements include satisfactory completion of PF 
on 


ribed . io ^ : * 4 : n 
scribed academic courses in one or more fields. a satıstactory score 


the special field examination of the National Teacher Examinations, 
satisfactory completion of the prescribed special meth 


grams of study are available in the following fields: art, 
english, French, 


an 

Dror 
ods courses. I ro 
biology, bust 
ness education, chemistry, elementary education, I geog 
raphy, German, history, home economics, mathematics, physics, socia 


studies, Spanish, and speech. 


Bachelor of Science in Home Economics 


Ihe curriculum leading to this degree is designed to prepare young 
women for the important responsibility of home-making. The progr 
can be adapted, however, to meet special requirements nutriti 


in 
. К r $ ^ 2 еї 
dietetics, clothing, and other related fields. Each student must plan h 
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work with the assistance of a Faculty adviser 


in the Department of 
ome Economics, 


GENERAL HOME-MAKING 


Credit Credit 
JUNIOR YEAR Hours SENIOR YEAR Hours 
Home Economics a мла 3 Home Economics 1§2.......... ч 
Ome Economics 72............ 3 Home Economics 171........... 3 
Home Economics 06е ONIS 3 Home Economics 181........... 3 
ome Economics 123........... 3 Home Economics 192........... 3 
Physiology УЛТ (e M EP 3 Home Economics 197-98........ 6 
BEEN LCS. I тена 15 Psychology 29........... „с... чб. 
— EMEN rer Шао sonas, D 
EE UE Gen 30 س‎ 
JUN АИ .. 30 

Bachelor of Science in Physical Education for Men 
ка are three curricula leading to this degree. The Single-Major 

an 


ubject-Certification Teacher’s Course is desig 
€nts for teaching positions in smaller schools where it is necessary to 
teach an academic subject in addition to physical education. The Single. 
Major Teacher’s Course prepares for the teaching of physical education 
in the larger schools. The Physical Education and Recreation Course | 

has been Planned for those who wish to be prepared to direct programs T 
Of recreation in addition to the teaching of physical education, 


di 1€ minimum requirements for this degree are sixty-six credit hours, 
Istributed as follows: 


ned to prepare stu- 


SINGLE-MAJOR AND SUBJECT-CERTIFICATION TEACHER'S COURSE 


The minimum requirements for this degree 


are twenty-one credit 
twenty-four credit hours in ph 


ysical education, eight- 
an academic teaching field, and three credit hours in 
distributed as follows: 


h . ۰ 
Ours in education, 


3 н 

еп Credit hours in 

р 1УзіоІору 
у, 


Credit 


JUNIOR YEAR Hours SENIOR YEAR 


Education 
“UCatio 
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SINGLE-MAJOR TEACHER'S COURSE 


The minimum requirements for this degree are twenty-one credit 


hours in education, twenty-eight credit hour 


s in physical education, three 


credit hours in physiology, and fourteen credit hours of electives: 


"redit 
JUNIOR YEAR Hours NIOR YEAR 

( Edi 131... 1 
2 ( Education 133-34 6 
103. 3 Physical Education 105 ў 
107. I PI al Edu п 3 
1 109-1 4 Physical Educat j 
1 II3-14. 4 Physical Ed 138 1 
115-16 1 I ves I 

, TT. | 

Го! 33 


PHYSICAL EDUCATION AND RECREATION COURSE 


The minimum requirements for this course are sixty-six credit hours 


distributed as follows: 


a Credit 

JUNIOR YEAR Hours SENIOR YEAR Hours 

Education 3 Education 131. 3 
Education 6 Education 133-34 Ч 
Physical I 2 Physical Education 103 3 
Physical E I Physical Education 122 j 
Physical Ed i Physical Education 131 j 
Physical E 4 Physical Education 138 3 
Physical I I Physical Education 161 ) 
Phy ical I Physical Education 162 2 
OCR ORK. Айз C Electives " 
ELLE Б 

Total cèis $9 Total 33 


‘ducation for Women 


Bachelor of Science in Physical 
өт“ jor 
The Dual-MaJ? 


There are three curricula leading to this degree. : 

an LA ` . . Р . 4 n> 
Teacher’s Course is designed to prepare students for teaching positio 
: : А? * ^et if 
in smaller schools where it is necessary to teach an academic subject ! 
addition to physical education. The Single-Major Teacher's С ourse Phi 
dires far tha : и : Я РС? 
pares for the teaching of physical education in the larger schools. Wit of 
dance, sports, ; 
as bcc? 


ecre? 


this course there is opportunity for specialization in 
correctives. The Physical Education and Recreation Course h 
planned for those who wish to be prepared to direct programs of T 


tion in addition to the teaching of physical education, f 
our? 


The minimum requirements for this degree are sixty-six credit h 


distributed as follows: 
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DUAL- OR SINGLE MAJOR TEACHER'S COURSE 


The student desiring to prepare herselí to teach another 
to Physical Education for Women may do so by 
elective hours from one subject-matter field with the 


addition 


of the School of E 


ege may be counted in this subject-matter field. 


Credit 
^ JUNIOR YEAR Hours 
Education 100910: 5, ud. 6 
hysical Education «8 2 

ysical Education tor.......... 3 
ysical Education И 211111 3 
ysical Education 105-6 6 
ysical Education ї0ў........ I 
ysical Education yi thee e 2 

y sical Education 118.......... 2 
ysical Education 132... 1 
„Юю у rms......... 3 
PMU ЫА 1 
Гога! 12 
PHYSICAL EDUCATION 

Credit 
Ed S JUNIOR YEAR Hours 
y Cation oo a 6 
руна Education 8.5521 2 
уа p cation ORS Te 2 
Physic | - ucation SOL deo oho j 
yp ical Education 1056 6 
Physical "au Osco 
Physical eban OPN o. SOR 1 

Physica] Fier зец 109-10 4 
Physical Ка Blass ecd 2 
P узса) Fj cation 118, 2 
Gucation I51-52 6 

Tot al . 94 


Prescribe 


) ч 
Пе two-term cour 
Art 


t 143: F. 


rior Decorat 


Arts of An 


ART 


se from the following grou; 
World History of Art 
Modern Art 
2: History of Art Criticism 
` s from the following group. 
Introduction to the Arts 
А The Design of the Home 
41-42 Inte 
“olk 


ion 
erica 


SENIOR YEAR 
Education 121-22 
Education 133-34.... 
Physical Education 113 
Physical Education 121 
Physical Education 
Physical Education 13 
Physical Education 138 
Electives... . 


I 
3- 


Total 


AND RECREATION COURSE 


SENIOR YEAR 
Education 133-34...... 
Physical Education 103. 
Physical Education 113-14 
Physical Education 132.... 
Physical Education 138... . 
Physical Education 161.. 
Physical Education 162 
Electives 


Total 


d Courses in the Various Teaching Fields 


i 


in America 


149 


subject in 
choosing her 
advice of the Dean 
education. Relevant work completed in the Junior Col- 


ww шш шш d» 


+ 


150 
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Two two-term courses from the following group....«««. nn n8 24 
Art 67-68: Drawing and Painting—Life and Portrait . 
Art 73-74: Drawing and Painting—Life, Still Life, and Portrait 
Art 165-66: Drawing and Painting—Life and Portrait 
Art 175-76: and Painting—Life and Portrait 
Art 179-80 i 
Art 183-84: Design and Commercial Art 
Education 141-42: Teaching Аг...............+ nnn 6 
Тео сбу -qééauleseseveceveccectóó pawesss ee е Фе отав овоо о 42 
BIOLOGY 
Biology 1-2: Survey in Biology...... 


Botany 1: Structure and Functions of 
Home Economics 15 Nutrition 
Physiology 115: Рћһузіоіову............: 
Zoology 1-2: Introduction to Zoology 
Additional courses a 
Education 144: Teaching б$сїепсе............+++ ӨӨ, 

me 


"Tuis. seine эйр чаан өнд» «эзен КУНИ бо pq УРУ ө э э 
BUSINESS EDUCATION 

Accounting 1: Introductory Ассошиїїпд.........++ ө 3 

Economics 1-2: Principles of Economics... ..... nnn n nnn 6 

3 


Secretarial Studies 51: Business Correspondence........ ees 
] in one of the following groups: 


Additional courses as prescribed 
Group 1—Secretarial Studies 

У Intermediate Typewriting......+++++++ 

Intermediate Shorthand and Transcription 3 


Advanced Shorthand, Typewriting, and 


Secretarial 
Secretarial 
Secretarial 

Transcription ............. s... 
Secretarial Studies 16: Sec and, 

Transcription ............. 66е 
Secretarial Studies 54: Secretarial Practice 


Additi 


r 


Cu دا‎ 


eat ی‎ fram the follow: nes 1} 
па! courses from the following, as арргоуес 
unting 2: Introductory Accounting 

ration 101: Business Organization and Con 


bination 
istration 109: Office Management 
Principles of Marketing 


Jusiness A 
Business Administration 141 


Business Administration 151: Retailing 
Economics 121: Money and Banking 
Political Science 127: Commercial Law 


h 


ance 2 


Mat 


Statistics 52 


Education 150: ss Subjects. ...... eee . 
کے‎ 
Total SG licen oo o éw ce oes Codd vcen о Фе® е cc 5 
Group 2— Bookkeeping, Business Arithmetic, and Business Law ; 

Accounting 2: Introductory Accounting........ «rit 

Business Administration 101: Business Organization and Com- 4 
bination .. Жекей» c bride d i Sc Sane RT 15 ван $ 
Business Administration 102 Jusiness Management. ........ 6 


Political Science 127-28: Commercial Іа. .............. +. 
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Statistics 52: Mathematics of Finance 


M rr eek PE 3 
Two of the following courses, as approved by the Adviser... 6 
Accounting 111: Financial Statement Analysis 
Business Administration 121: General Insurance 
Business Administration 131: Business Finance 
Business Administration 138: Investments 
Economics 121: Money and Banking 
Education 150: Teaching Business Subjects.......... 2 
Tol... ОНЧИ ДИ йл, 2. 35 
Group 3—Distributive Education 
Business Administration 141: Principles of Marketing...... Ф 3 
Business Administration 142: Marketing Problems............ 3 
Business Administration 145: Sales Management.......... д 3 
Business Administration 151: Retailing .................. 1 3 
Four of the following courses, as approved by the Adviser....... 12 
Business Administration 146: Sales Management Problems 
Business Administration 147: Advertising 
Business Administration 15 Principles of Purchasing 
Business Administration 158: Traffic Management 
Business Administration 175: Introduction to Foreign Trade 
^ Business Administration 176: Exporting and Importing 
Education 150: Teaching Business RG icu ENE 2 
1 УИЛЛ ЛГУ УКА ЛУУ 38 
CHEMISTRY 
Chemistry 11—14: General. Chemistry. croak: enses ec Ta twn cc om 8 
emistry 21: Qualitative Inorganic oot fet eames: @йы- odd 4 
€mistry 22: Quantitative Inorganic Amalas. ss veio Жей REI 4 
Y 151-52: Organic Chemistry ius Дим» Rab spies r E 
stry 191: History of Chemistry................ i» o Midi» di 2 
ne of ША Ийла: sinew’ cine caren c lt oe 7 
.Cmüstry 111-12 and 113-14: Physical Chemistry 
E Chemistry 221-22: Biochemistry 
N Тео BENG cci resp S ren O ча 3 
ECG ЛАЛ Ми: т к\н ебед 37-39 
ELEMENTARY EDUCATION 
Equation ыз: Elementary School Art. Rasta aux vul imi fio Аа 3 
Ucation ы: Elementary School Mutic 1... son cp pve e 3 
cience, аз 128: Children’s Literature...... ете МЫ Ж, 3 
тее prod Dy IE. ВВ ысу UNE 12-14 
Geograph? 51: Introduction tó CIONES Lol پو‎ ес وا لیب‎ 3 
Physical р: W orld Regions. TITO ЖООЛОР 3 
Political с ucation 101: Physical Education in Elementary School. . 3 


лепсе 9-10: Government of the United States 
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ENGLISH 
English 1, 2: English Composition .............. 6 
English 52: Introduction to English Literature........ 3 
) 71-72: Introduction to American Literature. . 6 
English 125: The Evolution of Modern Speech....... j 
English 135-36: Shakespeare ............ nn n n 6 6 
Speech 11: Training the Speaking iius. onsec: 3 
Thr ree of the following term courses, with the approval of the ле ‘Adviser 9 
English 126: The рр п of Literature 
glish 151-52: he Romantic Movement 
ish 161-62: Victorian Literature 
165-66: The Twentieth Century 
n Studies in American Literature 
73-74: Major American Poets 
e American Drama 
177-78: American Fiction 
182: "The English Novel 
2 199: Prose ar 
Education 136: Teach English.............- 3 
ToT sates’ 2.99920 OT. 50 oad eb od 39 
FRENCH 
First-year French........ 2i 3 ato 6 
Second-year French сак; с 6 
French Conversation and Composition.... 0 
a $1-52: Survey of French Literature and Civilization 6 
Additional courses in French, as approved by the Adviser : 12 
Education 146: Teaching Foreign Languages. . 3 
کے‎ 
Total.... 39 
GEOGRAPHY 
Geography 51: Introduction to Geogr: 3 
Geography 52: World Regions. > 3 
Geography 71-72: Political Geography of t 1 
Geography 103-4 Cartography. 0 
Geography 113: Geomorphology 3 
Geography 114: Weather and Climate 3 
Two of the following term соцгез..............,, n м 
Geography 181: Anglo-America 
Geography 183: Northwest Europe 
Geography 184: Mediterranean Region 
Geography 191: Middle America 
Geography 192: South America 
Geography 195: Eastern and omes Asia 
Geography 198: Australia and the Pacific 6 


Two of the following term courses............ 
Geography 125: Trade and Transportation 
Geography 126: Strategic Materials 
Geography 127: Industrial Geography 

Geography 128: Agricultural Geography 
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Geography 131: Conservation of Natural Resources 
Geography 132: Land Use 
Geography 141: Geography of Settlement 
Geography 142: Urban Geography 
Geography 161: Geography of Soils 

Education 138: Teaching the Social Studies 


GERMAN 


German 1-3: First-Year German. ooo. ack алалла 
German 3-4: Second-year German.......... 
erman 9—10: Conversation and Composition. 
Jerman $1—$2: Introduction to German Liter TET 
Additional courses in German, as approved by the Adviser. 
ducation 146: Teaching Foreign Languages...... 


Total 


HISTORY 
History 39-40: The Development of European Civilization... D 
listory 71-72: The Development of the Civilization of the United 


States POPSET ооо ESSE SESHEHS EEE ооо ооо ESE SEHEESESHES ES EHEESEEEEESE 
lowing о ТОЧУ cunecus Г РАК ү, ЖТТ ЛЫ: S. 
Group I—American History 
listory 171-72: Social History of the United States 
listory 173: Representative Americans 
History 174: Economic History of the United States 
„ History 181-82: Diplomatic History of the United States 
Group 2—European History 
History 119: Thought and Culture of the Western World III: 
from the Reformation through the Age of Reason 
listory 120: Thought and Culture of the Western World IV: 
Intellectual Aspects of the Modern Age 
istory 130: Nationalism 
listory 145-46: Russian History 
7 istory 147: Economic History of Europe 
History 148: Oversea Expansion of Europe 
listory 149-50: European Diplomatic History 
y History 151-52: English History 
Up 3—Latin American History 
Istory 163: Latin American History—Colonial Period 
шогу 164: South America since Independence 
‘story 166: Mexico and the Caribbean since [Independence 
описа] Science 175: International Politics in the Western Hemi- 
sphere 


olitical Science 176: 
„ апі Gove - 
Ааа; rnment 


ti n dd K 
E lonal credit hours, as approved by the Adviser, from one of the 
E regoing groups : 
""ücation 138: 


Current Trends in Latin American Politics 


Im 


18 
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MATHEMATICS 


College Algebra j 
Plane Trigonometry...... j 
: Analytic Geometry j 
Mathematics 19: Differential Calculus. . .. ...... j 
hematics 2 Integral Calculus.... wwe wd j 
ics 125: Advanced Algebra.......... ` 3 

132 Differential Equations, or 
139: Advanced Calculus.......... дч j 
al course in Mathematics, as approved by the Adv j 
Mathematics of Еіпапсе................. nnn nnn n ng 3 
. 5 


Teaching Mathematics. ........ nnn nn n 8n 


PHYSICS 


7, and 8: General Phys 
Physical Measuren епїз...... 
Mechanics 
Princij ics Oi ) 
Optics sic. coon e ac көзө sds бө э ө ° өкөө» 
hemistry Elective—Chemistry 11-12: General Chemistry ог 
Chemistry 12-21: General Chemistry and Qualitative Inorgar ic 
Analysis - 
Mathematics 12: / 
Mathematics 19: Dif .. 
Mathematics 20: Integral СаЇсшіиѕ............... 
it hours to be selected from the followi 
Heat and Thermodynamics 
Atomic Physics 
Statistical Physics 
Sound 


© 


tial Calculu 


جیا دیا wa‏ 


e 


Six cre 


Electronics 
Advanced Physical Measurements 
x Science xi» ee 


SOCIAL STUDIES 


9-4 The Development of European Civilization Jis 
72: The Development of the Civilization of the United 6 


the United States 5 


al Science 9-1 Government otf 
‘wo of the following courses........... 
Economics 1-2: Principles of Economics 
Geography 51, 52: Introduction to Geography and World Regions 
ion 59-60: History of Religions À 

1-2: Intr ductory Sociology 
onal second-group courses, as approved by the Adviser, from one 
„the following fields: Economics, Geography, History, Politica 
Science, Religion, Sociology............. te TE м 
Education 138: "Teaching Social Studies................ e 

Б 


wa 
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SPANISH 
Spanish 1-2; First-year A Ee Ree PS 6 
Spanish 3-4: Second-year $рапһ............................... 6 
Spanish 9-10: Spanish Conversation and Composition............ 6 
Additional courses, as approved by the Adviser.................... 18 
Education 146: Teaching Foreign MED emissa 005.0590 cane 3 
oun IER poke een пат o cM eid ee 39 

SPEECH 
Speech 1: Effective aime НАА. 2. ДЎЛ 3 
тр Matemmone Spetkag........ o or vance ada 3 
Speech 11: Training the Speaking Уоке......................... 3 
(00 MAR р лыгы: ел E a ад, 3 
Peech tor: Voice and Рһопеїсз................................ 3 
Peech 131: Group Discussion and Conference Leadership......... 3 
Peech 153: Play Production .....csescecssssccsesedulecevcaecss 3 
Speech 175: Speech Correction....... buie i ae nta noa мым» 3 
“ducation Ан к= ещ се Ep Ар 3 


One of the following areas of specialization, as approved by the Adviser: 
Group I—Speech Arts 
Welve credit hours to be chosen from the bae. Concio» dA 12 
Speech 102: Oral Interpretation of Literature 
Speech 109: Radio Speaking and Production 
Speech 136: Public Discussion and Debate 
Speech 148: Speeches for Special Occasions 
Speech 154: Play Production 
Speech 166: History of the Theatre 
Speech 169: Creative Dramatics and Children's Theatre 


Group 2—Speech Correction 


Welve credit hours to be chosen from the following. ............ I2 
Peech 176: Speech Correction 

Speech 177-78: Clinical Practice in Speech Therapy 

Speech 180: Speech Pathology 

9Peech 182: Introduction to Hearing Problems 

Speech 183-84: Clinical Practice in Hearing Therapy 

Additional courses in English, Physiology, Psychology, or Speech, 
as approved by the Adviser 


Total... 


PROFESSIONAL EDUCATION 

The basic 
teachers are p 
Junior and se 


Professional information and skills needed by beginning 
rovided through four one-year courses, two in each of the 
Ordinated ү, э years. Lectures and class discussions are closely co- 
Reeds of ia field work. Instruction is differentiated to meet the 
Schoo]. ; one preparing to teach on the various levels—elementary 

» Junior high school, senior high school, and adult. 


К 4 1 A Eai S 


а 
еа tae 


Se 
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Professional Courses 
Education 109-1 
111-12 


121-22 


School Curri 
— : 
the Schoo 


hing Skills.. j 


ucation 


131 1 eee 
133-34 Observation and Practice Teaching t 
136 to 15 Special Methods 2—4 
Total SU 


THE DEGREE OF MASTER OF ARTS IN EDUCATION 


Upon the satisfactory completion of the graduate requirements of the 


School of Education, the degree of Master of Arts in Education is con- 


ferred. This is a professional degree, designed to prepare the student for 


The program of studies 


I 


some particular type of educational service. 
leading to the degree is selected by the candidate and his Adviser from 
the various related departments of the University to give the student an 
adequate background in his chosen vocational field. For the prospective 
high school or junior high school teacher this will ordinarily include 


study in the subject which he is planning to teach as well as in the field 


of education. 

In accordance with the foregoing general pattern 
the following fields: 
elementary school | 
senior or juniof 


high school; or early 
childhood education; (5) agricultural extension education; (6) сай 
riculum; (7) employee training; (8) guidance; (9) physical education: 
Programs of work for teachers in-service are differentiated from those 
Additional information con- 


of work, graduate 
programs of study are available in (1) school ad- 
ministration—secondary school principalship or rin- 
cipalship; (2) adult education; (3) secondary education 

(4) elementary education—intermediate grade 


for students without teaching experience. 


cerning these programs may be obtained by writing to the Dean. 


ADMISSION TO CANDIDACY 


The requirements for admission to candidacy for the Master's degre 
are stated on page 19. Those desiring to prepare tor positions in 
ance or administration must have had at least two years of succ 
teaching experience. Candidates who have had no professional cot 
undergraduate profession? 
in addition 


guid- 
-—u 
irse 


must satisfactorily complete the required 
courses, including Observation and Practice Teaching, 
graduate course requirements. 


* Not required for those preparing for secondary school teaching 


1 { л 
t Not required for those preparing for elementary school 
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ADVANCED STANDING 


Graduate work completed in other accredited institutions of learning 

may be credited toward the Master’s degree, but a minimum of thirty 
Credit hours must be completed at The George Washington University 
as a matriculated candidate in the School of Education. 
Advanced courses completed in excess of the requirements for the 
Bachelor’s degree in this University may be credited toward the Master’s 
degree to the extent of twelve credit hours, provided the work fits in 
with the student’s plan of specialization and is approved in writing by 
the Dean before being undertaken. 

In determining advanced standing at the time of admission or read- 
mission to Master's candidacy at this University, graduate work com- 
Pleted more than three years previously is not counted. 


REQUIREMENTS FOR THE DEGREE 
PLANS or STUDY 


Two Plans of study lead to the degree of Master of Arts. Plan І 
requires a minimum of thirty hours of graduate credit, including a thesis 
Carrying six hours of graduate credit. Plan 2 requires a minimum of 
thirty-three hours of graduate credit, including a course in Educational 


due" Methods and Procedures carrying three hours of graduate 
redit, Р 


SELECTION OF CouRSES 


Pr : " 
rOgrams of study under Plan r must include a minimum of twelve 


credi А * 9€ ‚ T 
У t hours from third group courses in addition to the thesis. Under 
n Sal . . " "^ . 
Ed 2 a minimum of eighteen credit hours, in addition to the course in 
“ducati i 
ational Research Methods and Procedures, must be from third 
Broup courses. 
Pro ^ 4 , 
Mia Erams of study must include a minimum of twelve credit hours 
co 


urses offered in the Department of Education. 


ibn orn Programs oí study include additional academic preparation in 

ined бе : teaching fields, undergraduate and graduate courses com- 

the Bad ; е at least equivalent to the undergraduate requirements of 
1610г of Arts degree in the teaching field concerned. 


RESIDENCE 


Candidates fo 


Plete Satisfactor 
nine of wh 
ener 


r the degree of Master of Arts in Education must com- 
ily at this University a minimum of thirty credit hours, 


al S ich, with the approval of the Adviser, may be in the College of 
al Studies off-campus courses. 
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Tue THESIS 
The thesis required under Plan 1 must contorm to standards pre- 
scribed by the Committee on Theses. 
may be obtained at the Office of the Dean. 
The thesis subject must be approved in writing by 
adviser ind recorded in the Office of the Regist: ır by the date an- 
nounced in the University calendar. One typewritten original and three 
legible and complete carbon copies of the thesis in its final form must be 
the candidate not later than the date an- 
form 


A statement of these standards 


А , 
the candidate's 


presented to the Dean by 
nounced in the University calendar. Requirements regarding the 
of the thesis are stated on page 45, and additional information will be 
supplied by the Dean. 

late, during the 


Pavment of tuition for the thesis will entitle the 
lirection of the member 


academic year of registration, to the advice and « I 
of the Faculty under whom the thesis is to be written. In case a thesis 1$ 
nal successive ac idemic year may be рт inted with- 


extends 


unfinished, an 

out further tuition payment. 

beyond the two-year period, it must 
} 


paid on the same basis as for a repeated course. 


If the preparation of the thesis 


be registered for again, and tuition 


COMPREHENSIVE EXAMINATION 


iss a prO* 
exam- 


+ of the major areas ій 


In addition to the course examinations, the candidate must ү 
fessional comprehensive examination in two parts: 1 general 
ination concerned with an integrated understanding 
professional education, and (2) a special examination concerned with che 


candidate's area of specialization. 

'The general part of the comprehensive examination is divided 
three groups as follows: Group I (Foundations) covers learning 
teaching, society and the school, child growth and development, histor 
education, philosophy of education, and educ itional research; Group l 
] ition, adult 


(Major Levels) covers elementary education, secondary ейш 
1 1 physical educa 


into 
an 


education, employee training, vocational education, and 
tion; Group III (Common Elements) covers administration, curriculum 
evaluation, guidance, methodology, and reading. 

in each 


Ihe candidate must be prepared to answer two questions 


group, none of which shall include his area of specialization. 


FIVE-YEAR PROGRAM 


A candidate entering the School of Education from the Junior 1 
n > ^ s 40° 
(or with equivalent preparation) may choose a three-year program е? 7 
„a tO! 

сап 


ing to the degrees of Bachelor of Arts and Master of Arts in Edu (0 
this combined P 


to be conferred simultaneously. The first year of he 
з t 
the work 0 


gram will be devoted to teaching-field preparation; 


The School of Education _15‹ 
Second year will include the Bachelor of Arts junior-year professional 
Courses and a maximum of eighteen credit hours of graduate courses; 
that of the third and final year, senior-year undergraduate professional 
Courses and the remaining graduate courses needed for the Master’s 
degree. Observation and Practice Teaching to be elected in the third 
year may not be taken for graduate credit. A quality-point index of 


at least 2.50 must be attained before beginning the work of the senior 
year and the pre 


gram must meet all the requirements of the degrees of 
Bachelor of Arts 


and the Master of Arts in Education. 


THE DEGREE OF DOCTOR OF EDUCATION 
The requirements for the degree of Doctor of Education cannot be 
Stated in cred 
years of work 


the equivalent. 
tor 


it hours, but they consist in general of at least two full 

beyond the degree of Master of Arts in Education or 
The programs of study are designed to prepare students 
administrative or supervisory positions, the teaching of education in 
norma] schools or colleges, 
or colleges, 
given а prac 


tery and application of subject matter, both in the study requirements 
and in the dissertation. Special emphasis is placed upon the professional 
Success of the candidate. 
oe candidate’s program of Study largely depends upon his previous 
tonal background and his professional objective. Opportunities 
ted for study leading to the following professional objectives: 
uperintendent, secondary school principal, supervisor, director of 


ui ; " : ] а i 
te dance, director of curriculum development, professor of education, and 
ecialist ; ` 
Clalist in educational research. 


the teaching of an academic subject in schools 
or for specialized types of educational service. ‘The work is 
tical rather than a theoretical bent, and emphasizes the mas- 


QUALIFICATIONS OF THE APPLICANT 

The Candid 
Pleted (1 

to that req 

torge үү 

cessful edu 


ate for the degree of Doctor of Education must have com. 
graduate work in fields prerequisite to his objective, equivalent 
uired for the degree of Master of Arts in Education in The 
ashington University, and (2) at least three years of suc- 
cational experience, 


ADMISSION To CANDIDACY 


To be : 
accep admitted to 


candidacy for the degree the applicant must be 
y of the School of Education on the basis of an 
by a committee appointed by the Dean. This 
ally include the following: (1) a written examina- 
ems related to the applicant’s background; (2) a 
st; (3) an oral examination. 
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CONSULTATIVE COMMITTEE 


If the applicant is accepted as a candidate, his consultative committee 


will counsel the candidate and guide his work. 

n cooperation with the candidate, will 
(1) determine the candidate’s fields of study, in each of which the candi- 
date must pass a written examination at least eight months before he 
presents himself for the degree; (2) formulate a list of course require- 
ments and of readings that will assist him in preparing for the exami- 
nations; and (3) designate the tools of investigation that will be needed 
by the candidate in the prosecution of his study. These tools may include 
one or more foreign languages, statistical methods, historical criticism, of 
any others considered essential by the committee. An examination in the 
tools designated must be passed by the candidate before he takes his com- 


The consultative committee, i 


prehensive examination. 


Tue DISSERTATION 


When the candidate has satisfied the requirements ot his consultative 
A member of the faculty, in whose 
as the 
jon, 


committee, the committee is dissolved. 
field the topic of the dissertation falls, is then appointed to serve 
candidate’s adviser on his dissertation and in his field of specializat 
and to recommend him to the Dean for the ı when, 
in his judgment, the candidate’s dissertation is acceptable. 

Not later than the date specified in the University calendar the 
date shall submit to the Dean of the School of Education four copies 0 
his dissertation—one typewritten original and three legible and complete 
carbon copies, on official thesis paper—and also a typewritten summary 
of the dissertation consisting of not more than 2,500 words, Require. 
ments regarding the form of the dissertation are stated on page 45 an 
additional information will be supplied by the Dean. 

The successful candidate is required, before receiving his degree " 
pay a fee to cover the expense of printing the summary of his disset" 
tation. 


final oral examinatior 


candi- 


Tue FINAL EXAMINATION 
] the candida, 
5 field 0 
he рез” 
1 by 
rivi 


Fac 


At least three weeks before the degree is to be conferrec 
must pass an oral examination on his dissertation and on hi 
specialization before a committee of the Faculty appointed by t 
supplemented by two experts from outside the University appointe 
the President. This examination is open to the public and all are р 
leged to question the candidate. The Dean, or a member of the 
ulty designated by him, will preside at this examination, 


THE SCHOOL OF GOVERNMENT 


THE FACULTY AND STAFF OF INSTRUCTION * 
Arthur Edward Burns, Ph.D., Dean of the School of Government 
Joe Lee Jessup, M.B.A., Assistant Dean in the School of Government 


tRichard Norman Owens, Ph.D., C.P.A., Professor of Business Adminis- 
tration 
Elmer Louis Kayser, Ph.D., LL.D., Professor of European History 
arren Reed West, Ph.D., Professor of Political Science 
Frank Mark Weida, Ph.D., Professor of Statistics 
arold Griffith Sutton, M.S., Professor of Finance 
Mitchell Dreese, Ph.D., Professor of Educational Psychology 
alph Dale Kennedy, Ph.D., Professor of Accounting 
Vood Gray, Ph.D., Professor of American History 
Thelma Hunt, Ph.D., M.D., Professor of Psychology 
Arthur Edward Burns, Ph.D., Professor of Economics 
SJohn Withrow Brewer, Ph.D., Professor of International Law 
9ward Maxwell Merriman, Ph.D., Professor of American Diplomatic 
listory 
Onald Stevenson Watson, Ph.D., Professor of Economics 
Pd Law Koenig, Ph.D., Professor of American History 
= їп Кех Johnson, Ph.D., Professor of Public Administration 
oe Herschel Johnson, Ph.D., Professor of Statistics 
ob фе Jessup, М.В.А., Professor of Business Administration 
1 ert Dale Campbell, Ph.D., Professor of Geography 
cary Furness Hubbard, Ph.D., Adjunct Professor of Psychology 
я lam Crane Johnstone, Jr., Ph.D., Professorial Lecturer in Political 
Clence 


G 


Shard Colm, Dr. rer, pol., Professorial Lecturer in Economics 
ia W ells Boyd, A.M., С.Р.А., Professorial Lecturer in Accounting 
““Mes Carlton Dockeray, Ph.D., Professorial Lecturer in Business Ad- 


Mo ministration 
ntell Ernest Ogdon, Ph.D., Professorial Lecturer in Business Admin- 
Ral tstration 
a 
Ph Aubrey Young, M.B.A., Ph.D., Professorial Lecturer in Eco- 
mics 


The Pre‏ ود 
Schoo, the R dent of the University, the Dean of Faculties of the University, the Dean of the‏ 
Junct Prot аг of the University, the Director of Admissions of the University, Professors,‏ 
n заа, Associate Professors, and Assistant Professors constitute the Faculty.‏ 
On Sabb, ical leave fall term 1953-54‏ 
atical leave spring term 1953- $4.‏ 
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Alfred Ernest Lampe, B.S., C.P.C.U., Professorial Lecturer on Insur- 


ance 
Karl Ernest Stromsem, Ph.D., Professorial Lecturer on Public Admin- 


istration 
Jacques Jacobus Polak, Ph.D., Professorial Lecturer in Economics 
Joseph Leo Kreiger, M.B.A., Professorial Lecturer in Business Ad- 
ministration 
Edwin Lewis, M.B.A., Professorial Lecturer in Accounting 
Carl William Clewlow, A.M., Professorial Lecturer in Business A4- 
ministration 
Eugene Fields, B.S., C.P.C.U., Professorial Lecturer on Insurance 
Fred Latimer Hadsel, Ph.D., Professorial Lecturer in Politic al Science 
Clarence McLaughlin, B.S., LL.B., Professorial Lecturer in Accounting 
Roger James Browne, B.S., Major General, United States Air Force, 
Professorial Lecturer in Business Administration 


M.B.A., Professorial Lecturer in Ac 


Forest Carlyle Brimacombe, 
counting 

Ira Ernest Steele, A.M., Professorial Lecturer in Accounting 

James Leonard Buckler, A.M. Professorial Lecturer in Accounting 

Harold Jerome Bobys, A.B., C.P.A., Professorial Lecturer in Accounting 

William Columbus Davis, Ph.D., Professorial Lecturer on Latin Amer- 


ican History 

Edward Campion Acheson, 

Wolfgang Herbert Kraus, Dr.Jur., S.J.D., Associate 
ical Science 

*Roderic Hollett Davison, Ph.D., Associate Professor of European His- 
tory 

Merle Talmadge Welshans, Ph.D., Associate Professor of 
ministration 

James Norman Mosél, A.M., Associate Professor of Psychology 

Ronald Bettes Thompson, A.B., Assistant Professor of European 


Ph.D., Associate Pr ofess or of Finance 
Professor of Polit- 


Business Ad- 


His- 


tory 
James Coogan, Ph.D., Assistant Professor of Economics 
Richard Catlin Haskett, Ph.D., Assistant Professor of American History 
Gordon Barnewall, M.B.A., Assistant Professor of Business Adminis 
tration 
Howard Rowland Ludden, A.M., Assistant Professor of Political Scienct 
Walter David Fackler, A.B., Assistant Professor of Economics 
Frederick Charles Kurtz, М.В.А., C.P.A., Assistant Professor of 4% 
counting 
Wilson Emerson Schmidt, Ph.D., Assistant Professor of Ec onomics 
Solomon Kullback, Ph.D., Lecturer in Statistics 
William George Torpey, Ph.D., Lecturer on Public Administration 


leave of absence 1953-54 
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Sherman Cohen, A.B., LL.B., LL.M., Lecturer in Business Administra- 
tion 

Thomas Ewing Cotner, Ph.D., Lecturer in Political Science 

Joseph Patrick Murphy, A.B., LL.B., LL.M., Lecturer on Insurance 

John Samuel Myers, Ph.D., Lecturer on Public Administration 

Augustus Clark Johnson, A.M., Lecturer in Business Administration 

Harold Seidman, Ph.D., Lecturer on Public Administration 

*Chester Hayden McCall, Jr., A.M., Instructor in Statistics 


COMMITTEES + 
Tue Dean’s Counci $ 


1953 
Everett Herschel Johnson 
Roderic Hollett Davison 
1954 1955 
Wolfgang Herbert Kraus Arlin Rex Johnson 
onald Stevenson Watson Merle Talmadge Welshans 


COMMITTEE ON ADMISSION AND ADVANCED STANDING 


The Dean of the School, Chairman 

Harold Griffith Sutton, Secretary 

Ralph Dale Kennedy Donald Stevenson Watson 
Frank Mark Weida 


Executive CoMMITTEE, BUREAU OF BUSINESS 
AND ECONOMIC RESEARCH 


The Dean of the School, Chairman 

The Assistant Dean 
Donald Stevenson Watson 
Merle Talmadge Welshans 


Ralph Dale Kennedy 


v 
*rett Hersche] Johnson 


CoMMiTTEE ON GRADUATE STUDIES 


The Dean of the School, Chairman 
The Assistant Dean 
orman Owens Ralph Dale Kennedy 


Richard N 


onald Stevenson Watson Everett Herschel Johnson 
-N Merle Talmadge Welshans 


national 
+The P nal service leave 
че of all cet „Of the University and 
2 mittees, 
lected by the Faculty 


the Dean of the School of Government are members ex 


-irah ae n ہے تی ج کے کاو کی کا‎ sated ج‎ Fan НЕА 
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GENERAL INFORMATION 


INTRODUCTORY 


has provided training in both 
ntal theory and administration throughout 
s when chartered in 1821. The 
лепе was established іп 1928 to bring together in 
aduate curricula the work offered in foreign 
work in the theory and admin- 


The George Washington University 
foreign service and governme 


its history. This was one of its purpose 


School of Governn 
various undergraduate and gr 
service and much of the other academic 


istration of government. 
an understanding of 


School to give the student 
in the 


Constitution of the United States 
This can be accomplished 


It is the purpose of the 
his responsibilities under the 
conduct of public office— domestic and foreign. 
not through any single course but through a cu 
litical, historical, business, and psychol 

The program embraces both graduate and undergraduate work. 
ricula leading to the Bachelor of Arts degree are offered in Foreign 

and Business and Economic 


Affairs, Accounting, Business Administration, 
ading to a Master's degree is available 12 


rriculum which correlates 
ogical studies. 


social, economic, po 
Cur- 


Statistics. Graduate work le 
each of these fields and in Economic Policy, Public Administration, Per- 
Graduate study lead- 


Vocational Counseling. 


( Business Administration is also available 


sonnel Administration, and 
ing to the degree of Doctor o 
(see pages 175-76). 

cal 


'The Foreign Affairs program is broac 
inanc e, 


1, covering international politi 


relations, international trade and f and regional studies. Its pur- 
to equip students, by providing general background and special- 
field of American foreign relations. The 
the several agencies of govern- 
internationa 
1 this 


pose is 
ized work, for careers in the 
service of the United States, 
in the international field, the 

abroad offer opportunities if 


diplomatic 
ment with responsibilities 
organizations, and American enterprise 
field. 


Governmental service requires special traini 


other subjects, including economic research, 
counting, administrative management, and personnel administration. 


academic background for such work is offered in the various curricula 
of the School and is described below. 


ng and background in many 
ac 


statistical investigation 
“he 


REGULATIONS 


Students in the School of Government are subject to, and are expected 
ing ADMISSION: 
Unt 


to familiarize themselves with, the regulations concern 
REGISTRATION, FEES AND FINANCES stated on pages 12-26, and the 


versity regulations stated on pages 41—47. 
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AMOUNT ОЕ WORK 


A full-time student not on probation may take ordinarily not more 
than seventeen credit hours. A student employed more than twenty-four 
hours a week, who is not on probation, may take not more than ten credit 
hours, 

A full-time undergraduate student whose quality-point index is 3.50 
or higher may take not more than nineteen credit hours. An under- 
graduate student employed more than twenty-four hours a week, whose 
quality-point index is 3.50 or higher, may take up to twelve credit hours. 

Exception to these rules will require the approval of the Dean. 


ATTENDANCE 


The student is held responsible for all the work of the courses in which 
€ is registered, and all absences must be excused by the instructor in 
Charge before provision is made for him to make up the work missed, 


CLASSIFICATION OF STUDENTS 


A student who holds an Associate in Arts degree from the Junior Col- 
ge or the equivalent from another accredited institution, and who has 
Tegistered his choice of one of the prescribed curricula at the Office of the 

*gistrar, is classed as a junior. A student who has completed thirty 
Credit hours in the School of Government is classed as a senior. A student 
who has satisfactorily completed the work for a Bachelor’s degree and 
Who has registered his choice of one of the prescribed fields of study at 
the Office of the Registrar, is classed as a master in course. 


INDEPENDENT STUDY PLAN 


e he independent study plan a student of demonstrated capacity, 

to Е. interest in the subject matter of a Course, may be permitted 

Mun e e independent study under the personal direction of an in- 

falls i qium with the rules of the division in which the subject 

desis redit under this plan is limited to the specific course credits as 
gna 


ted in the list of courses of instruction in this CATALOGUE. 


T v 
HE DEGREE OF BACHELOR OF ARTS IN GOVERNMENT 
Upo 


of E vod completion of the undergraduate requirements 
етае зт of Government, the degree of Bachelor of Arts in Gov- 
2 =“ ot designation of the major field of study, is conferred. 
ба, and m s are Foreign Affairs, Accounting, Business Administra- 

К. к» апі Economic Statistics. 
ePartme © have a special need for integrating courses from several 
nts or from more than one major field may request approval, 


ج 
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by a faculty committee, of a special major progr: ım. The same rules and 


as in the regularly offered ш: ijors. 
Economics and Public 


lit- 


regulations will apply 
> + 4 ۰ 
Requirements for the undergraduate m: jor in 
е stated under the departments of Economics and Po 


Administration 
ical Science, respectively. 


REQUIREMENTS FOR THE DEGREE 


SCHOLARSHIP 


The system of grading and of computing scholarship is described 


a student must have the following: (1) a 
f his work of at least 2.00, and (2) à quality- 
The major includes the re- 


point index of at least 2.50 in his major. 
quired courses and courses taken in the group options, 

Probation.—A student must maintain a quality-point index of at least 
be placed on probation, where he will remain as long as his 


2.00, or 
А a ea 
ality-point index is below 2.00. 
Suspension—A student who has а qua ility-point index below 1.00 or 
aced on probation for a third term, whether successive or after 


who is pl: 


will be suspended. 


purpose of these rules, the summer sessions are conside 


! 


V 
For the 


term. 

A student si uspended for poor scholarship may app 
after an interval of a calendar year. He must then submit evidence 
the Committee on Admission and Advanced Standing, that during his 
from the University he has so conducted himself as to indicate 
A student suspended twice for poor 


red à 


ly for readmission 
to 


absence 
that he will profit by readmission. 
scholarship will not be readmitted. 


a limited schedule is affected by the foregoing scholar- 


A student with 
ship rules only when he has undertaken fifteen cre dit hours. 


CURRICULUM REQUIREMENTS 


For recommendation for graduation the School « ( Government 16 
a 

quires, in addition to the approp priate Juni ог College vod (see curricu 
f 

on pages 64 and 65), a minimum of sixty cred lit hours during the iunio 


and senior college years, as set forth in one of the following curricula: 


» у Credit 

Foreign Affairs Hout? 

Econ. 181-82...International Economics......... i ү 
Hist. 150 European Diplomatic History Since 1871 

or Pol Sc. 171. Interna tional Politics. .......... nnn je л ec i 


Hist. 181-82....Diplomatic History of the United States. 
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Pol. Sc. 172.... International Organization: the United Nations........... 3 

Pol. Sc, 181-82.International Law....................... 6 

anguage . Í 6 

eography a 3 

3roup Option... (To be selected from one of the following groups)...... 18 

ectives ...... (To be selected in consultation with Adviser).......... 9 
ZEE adus ALIAS MEET M. OIM ( 


All foreign affairs majors must complete the required courses listed above. The 
group option provides specialization in international politics, or international 
economics, or a geographic region, depending upon the student's interest, Nor- 
mally no more than six credit hours may be taken in an option other than the one 
Selected. Consent of the Adv iser must be obtained for such modification of the 
Option selected. 

Toup I—International Political Relations 

This group option (18 credit hours as noted in list above) is c mposed of 
Curses in the departments of Political Science, History, and Geography which 
аге related to the study of American diplomatic relations. The selection of 
courses must be made in consultation with the Adviser. 

Toup II—International Economic Relations 

This group option (18 credit hours as noted in list above) is composed of 
Courses offered primarily by the departments of Economics and Business Admin- 
pation which are related to the study of American economic, financial, and 

Usiness relationships with foreign countries. The selection of с urses must be 
made in consultation with the Adviser. 

Toup 1А геа or Regional Studies 

15 group option (18 credit hours as noted in list above) may be selected 
and Courses offered in the departments of Economics, History, Political Science, 
m the БВТАРҺУ, dealing with a geographic region such as Europe, Latin America, 

acific Area, This selection must be approved by the Adviser. 


Business Administration 


us Adm 101........ Business Organization and Combination. . 
Bus en. Bed od c Jusiness Management 3/5 «ui Ses ese qii s «eg Р 
Bus, Adm O dito ol ersonnel Management ОСИУ... onquaqees 
Bus. A ж Business Finance ............. 
Bus. E RRS Principles of Marketis 
Acct. ree „О, roblems in Business Management. ............... 
Qs а Business Budgeting...... 
| ..Money and Banking 
NN Commercial Law 2 оноро теа «seco Р 
М 30 
El tp Option (to be selected from one of the following groups) ....... — 
* (to be selected in consultation with the Adviser)......... фес 
y^ RE es - 3 .. 60 
abon, Busines Administration majors must complete the required courses listed 
ihesa. group options shown below provide specialization in several aspects 


sss. Selection of the option and the courses (15 credit hours) to be 
be made in consultation with the Adviser. Normally no more 
may be taken in an option other than the one selected. 
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Consent of the Adviser must be obtained if the student wishes such modification 


of his option group. 


Group I—General Business 
This group option is made up of selected courses offered t 
of Accounting, Business Administration, Economics, and Statistics. 
Group II—Personnel Management 
This group option is made up 
of Business Administration, Economics, 


Group III—Finance 

This group option is m 
of Accounting, Business A 
tistics. 
Group IV—Marketing 

This group option is made 
of Business Administration, Economics, 
Group V—Controllership 

This group option is made up 

. . . Ё б 

of Accounting, Business Administration, anc 
Group VI—Economics 

This group option is made up of 
of Economics and Business Administration. 
Group VII—Statistics. 

This group option is made up of sel 
of Statistics. 

Foreign Commerce.—Business Administr 
in foreign commerce may request a modification 


The modified major excludes some of the above required 
= . 1 * . 
foreign markets, exporting and im 


зу the departments 


of selected courses offered by the departments 
Psychology, Speech, and Statistics 


fered by the departments 


ade up of selected courses « 
Political Science, and Sta- 


dministration, Economics, 


up of selected courses offered by the departments 


Geography, and Statistics, 


of selected courses offered by the departments 


] Economics. 


selected courses offered by the departments 


ected courses offered by the department 


ation majors who wish to specialize 
of the above requirements. 


courses and adds others 
port- 


such as a third year of foreign language, 
ing, economic geography, and other courses relating to overseas trade, Eac 
program must be approv ed by the Adviser. 
Credit 
Accounting Hour 
Acct. 101........ ...Cost Accounting... y + ЖОРУ Н у = : : 
Acct. 111 .. . Financial Statement Апа!у%8........... é 
Acct. 121-2 rmediate Accounting...’ ^ 
Acct. 171 ing é АР TITEL (t 1 
Bus. Adm. 102. ....... Business Management 1 
Bus. Adm. 131........ ness Finance ..... IU ereveecovecs 1 
Econ. 121............ Money and Banking....... tnn tnn * 
Pol. Sc. 127-28.......Соттегсїа1 Law. COO acreage Tes 
7 C “8 
30 
: Р * 15 
Group Option (to be selected from one of the following groups) . .. «** E ag 
Electives (to be selected in consultation with the Adviser) .... «eet «Ж 
Total. ccccscsscssccssccores „сео о өө өө ө е ө? ОО 
¢ 


lete the required courses listed above- cil 
cialization in public accounting, СОТ won 
accounting and budgeting. Selec 
be taken in it must 


All Accounting majors must comp 
group options shown below provide spe 
and industrial accounting, and governmental 
of the option and the courses (15 credit hours) to 
in consultation with the Adviser. 
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Group I—Public Accounting 

us group option is made up of selected courses offered by the departments 
of Accounting, Business Administration, and Political Science. 
Group II—Commercial and Industrial Accounting 

his group option is made up of selected courses offered by the departments 
ot Accounting, Business Administration, Economics, and Statistics. 
Group III—Governmental Accounting and Budgeting 


us group option is made up of selected courses offered by the departments 


ot Accounting, Business Administration, Political Science, and Economics, 
1 " "P. ا‎ Credit 
Business and Economic Statistics Has 
Stat. „РҮ Business and Economic Statistics 1...................... 3 
eat. | Ss Business and Economic Statistics | PEEL E OS es + 3 
set er LOS aly Җый ы 9700, Аде ee 3 
set Bx. Correlation and the Chi-Square Test................... . 3 
tat. 195-96 


re ae OEE TES 3 
Econ Business Management ay ae, Mtn 3 
el Sen ЖОНЕ ТАШУ УС. Ес С te ee 3 
SR... Business Cycles 
Phil . Мм Income and : Employment sia inso Gs sx SEMEL 3 
Ele ‚121-22. ЕЁ - Logic and Scientific Method. ves dao a4 sc PEU REL VEU aA 6 
3 ives (A)... (To be selected from Майа), ааваа 6 
“ectives (B)... (From Accounting, Business Administration and Economics 
in consultation with the Adviser)...................... 18 
ГЛ ы r оннан O 60 


EXAMINATIONS FOR WAIVING CURRICULUM REQUIREMENTS 
a A Student desiring to omit 
10п as the departme 
1 relieved of the cu 
Y for registration i 
0е5 not entitle the 

Student de 

the 


a required course may take such examina- 
nt prescribes, and, on passing satisfactorily, he may 
rriculum requirement in that subject and may qual. 
n an advanced course. Passing of this examination 
student to any hours of credit toward the degree. 
Siring to take such examinations should make the request 
*àn and pay the required fee. 

Candidate for the Master's degree who is deficient in under- 
* Preparation may take a comprehensive examination on his under- 
d * major field, Passing of this examination entitles the student 
" men without taking specific courses to make up his deficiencies, 
. Surses taken to satisfy undergraduate deficiencies, the student must 


aintai > EP 
ttudy ^ at least a 3.00 average to be eligible for admission to graduate 


е 
Braduat 
Braduat 


THE MASTER'S DEGREES 


Sedet" the satisfactory completion of the graduate requirements of the 
Overnment, one of the following degrees is conferred: (1) 


aster ^ А . к " x “ 
of Arts in Government with a major in Foreign Affairs, Eco- 
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Statistics, or Voca- 
Administration in the 
| Fiscal Administra- 
4) Master of 


nomic Policy, Accounting, Business and Economic 
tional Counseling; (2) Master of Arts in Public / 
fields of General Administration and Governmenta 


tion; (3) Master of Arts in Personnel Administration; ( 


Business Administration. 


ADMISSION TO CANDIDACY 


A student is formally recognized as a candidate for the Master's de- 


J 
iis application for candidacy has been approved. 


gree only when ! 
A 3.00 average in the undergraduate major is normally required for 
admission to graduate study. 

Candidates for the Master of Arts degree in Foreign Affairs, or im 
Economic Policy must show a reading knowledge (certified by the appro- 
modern foreign languag® 


priate language department) of at least one 
should be taken before 


Such examination 


to be approved by the Dean. 
15 hours of his work. 


the student begins the second 


REQUIREMENTS FOR THE DEGREES 


curricula 


as outlined in the 
ese 


A minimum of thirty credit hours of work, 
Variations from th 


on pages 171-75, must be completed successfully. 
curricula require the permission of the Dean. 
y other inst 


No part of the minimum requirements may be taken in an 


tution. 


A second-group course (numbere 


1 


counted toward 


, x К е : А n 
the Master's degree only when registration for advan ed credit Ww 
ce 


approved at the beginning of the course by the Dean and by the 9 
of instruction, and provided that the student | wor 


] 101-200) may be 


has done such extr: 


in the course as may be prescribed by the instructor. 
Work completed more than three years prior to r 

Master's degree will be counted only if the candidate successfully P' 

an examination on the subject matter of the work offered for credit. 


for de 


egistration 
ly passes 


" . " . ;s а COM 
In addition to the course examinations, the candidate must раз? 8 “tio! 
prehensive written examination in his major field. An oral examina 
on his thesis may also be required. d 
Ї , r " , jar 
No work counted toward a Bachelor's degree may be counted 0% 
a Master's degree. 
| ' e, ctor 
A student who expects to continue his studies for the degree of Do 
of Philosophy after receiving the Master’s degree will be assisted Їй р fo 
idacy 


ning his program so that he can qualify for admission to candi 


the Doctorate. 
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RESIDENCE 
No credit is granted for work done in absentia, i.e., without formal 


Instruction, except for the thesis, which may be completed in absentia 
With the permission of the department concerned. 


SCHOLARSHIP 


À student whose scholarship is unsatisfactory may be suspended by the 
„Can. Grades for graduate work are Excellent, Satisfactory, and Unsat- 
ISfactory ; for further details, see page 42. 


CURRICULUM REQUIREMENTS 


À normal program includes a minimum of twenty-four credit hours 
Of Course work and the thesis (six credit hours), to be selected írom the 
Courses listed under the chosen major field, and such other courses as 
шау be necessary. Programs should be prepared in advance in con- 
Sultation with the Adviser and submitted to the Dean on the appropriate 
form; if the program is not completed at the time of registration this 
must be attended to not later than one month following registration. 


Tue THESIS 

Students w 
year should r 
Wise the thesi 
Ше final year, 
Professor 


ho plan to complete work for a Master’s degree in one 
egister for the thesis at the beginning of the year; other- 
$ should be registered for not later than the beginning of 
The choice of the thesis subject must be approved by the 
the dat in charge and recorded in the Office of the Registrar by 
ls унаа in the University calendar. The typewritten thesis 
Quer этч form must have the approval of the protessor in charge and 
announc ед to the Dean by the student not later than the date 
cam vy in the University calendar. Requirements in regard to the 
enin e thesis are stated on page 45, and additional information will 
Pplied by the Dean. 

academic н of tuition for the thesis entitles the candidate, during the 
Of the E of registration, to the advice and direction of the member 
is Unfinished ty under w hom the thesis is to be written. In case a thesis 
f m ires an additional successive academic year i$ granted without 
ition payment, If the preparation of the thesis extends beyond 


(m . ^ - ө ое . 
м year period, it must be registered for again, and tuition paid on 
* basis as for a repeated course. 


ауте 


the 8a 


MASTER OF ARTS IN GOVERNMENT 


Thi i 
below degree is offered in five different curricula which are described 


St 
udent | se i ; 
5 who have а special need for integrating courses from two or 
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lds of concentration for the degree of Master of 


Arts in Government may request approval, by a faculty committee, of a 
special major program. All rules and regulations for the degree of | 


Master of Arts in Government will apply to such special programs. 


more of the major fie 


FoREIGN AFFAIRS 


Prerequisite: an undergraduate major in foreign affairs, economics, history, Of 
political science, depending upon the field of specialization. Any course deficiency 
in foreign affairs must be made up. 

The program in Foreign Affairs is offered in three fields of specialization: 

Economics, International Politics, and Regional Studies. 
aduate courses in economics (numbered 200 and 
over) in the field of international trade, the balance of payments, international 

international economic policies form the principal part O 
Graduate courses in economic theory are recommended. 


be included with the consent of the Adviser. 

Relations —Graduate courses in political science and 

d over), in international law, international politics, intef- 
and American foreign policy, comprise 


Inter- 


national 
International Economu Ре 


financial policies, and 
this specialization. 
Other courses may 

International Political 


history (numbered 200 an 


national organization, diplomatic history, 

the cipal requirements for this specialization. Related courses may be added 
with the consent of the Adviser 

Regional Studies.—Graduate courses in economics, political science, history 
and geography (numbered 200 and over) dealing with a geographic region, suc 
as Latin America, Europe, or the Pacific Area, comprise the principal require 
Other courses of broader scope in economics, history, and political science 
rov 


ments 
are recommended as part of the program. 
ch selections. 
sting of graduate courses for these programs is given in the 
es for Economics, History, Political Science, and Geography. | 


The Adviser in all cases must apf 


depart mental 


Economic POLICY 


omics or the equivalent. " 
in the theory of econo! 


an undergraduate major in ecor 
economic stabiliz4* 


in economics, especially those 
national income, 


Prerequis 
raduate courses 
the level of income and employment, 

and fiscal policy, comprise the principal part of this program. 

d statistics are recommended to complet? 

ay be appropriate are to 


tion, and monetary 
Graduate courses in economic theory an 
These courses and others that m 
he consent of the Adviser. 


ACCOUNTING 
к da UON 2 : The 
Prerequisite: an undergraduate major in accounting or the equivalent. 


program in Accounting requires the following courses: 


Acct. 231... .... Contemporary Accounting Theory j 
Acct. 271... ... Auditing Practice ..... «ees á 
Acct. 295-96. .....Seminar in Accounting....---- , ) 
n f. 1 - s . 4 
Bus. Adm. 231. . . Corporate Financial Problems. J 
cs in of 


The remaining nine hours of course work are to be selected from cours 


related to accounting with the approval of the Adviser. 
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BUSINESS AND Economic STATISTICS 


Prerequisite: an undergraduate major in business and economic statistics, or 
the equivalent; such work must include a minimum of 24 credit hours of second- 
group courses in statistics and a minimum of 18 credit hours in second group 
Courses in accounting, business administration, and economics. 

The Master of Arts Program requires at least 12 credit hours of graduate 
Courses in statistics, The remaining 12 credit hours are to be selected from gradu- 
ate work offered by the departments of Accounting, Business Administration, Eco- 
nomics, and Statistics with the approval of the Adviser. 


VocaTIONAL COUNSELING 


Prerequisite: an undergraduate ma 
Or education; or an unde 


Specialization in this field. 


jor in psychology, business administration, 
rgraduate major in the social sciences appropriate to 
The undergraduate background should include neces- 
sary basic training in such fields as psychology, sociology, statistics, labor eco- 
nomics, and business management or public administration. 

he Master of Arts 


program in Vocational Counseling requires the following 
Courses: 
Psychology 240: . 3 Seminar: Abnormal Psychology 
or 
Psychology аз. Seminar: Mental Hygiene.................. 3 
Sychology 227...... Seminar: Counseling and Guidance.......... 3 
Sychology 228...... Seminar: Techniques of Counseling.......... 3 
Sychology 229...... Seminar: Occupational and Educational In- 
le MOX ON A R EE. 0 3 
Psychology баз. Seminar: Analysis of the Individual for Pur- 
poses of Counseling 3 


The remaining nine hours are elective, with the approval of the Adviser, 


MASTER OF ARTS IN PUBLIC ADMINISTRATION 


The Purpose of the 

ministration is to 

Administration 
ates already in pu 
Ministration 


program for the degree of Master of Arts in Public 
prepare graduates to enter public service in the field 
and to advance the professional competence of gradu- 


blic employment. The major fields are General Ad- 
and Governmental Fiscal Administration. 


GENERAL ADMINISTRATION 


Prereq,;.: ' ; ; 7 
Speci Тїш; an undergraduate background in the social sciences appropriate to 
alization in this field, 


Wont Program in General Administration requires Political Science 265-66, 
be sel 9P in Public Administration, and eighteen additional graduate credits to 
*cted from the following, with the approval of the Adviser: 


....eeriuman Relations 
Staff Funct 


] 
Pol. S 
1 
P 5 
3 $ 
Pol. $ 
Pol. Sc 
3 
P 5с iministrative Ргосезѕ....... 6 
Pol. Sc. 268.........Соуепипепї Согрогаопз................. 3 


GOVERNMENTAL FISCAL ADMINISTRATION 


CAC " 
background 


the social sciences with em- 


B 
B 
Ec 
Ec 
I 
Р 
Р 
Pol In 
Pr TET TT со бе И i 
Pol. Sc. 257. ..... Pul ation and Administration 3 
P Sc. 25 Pul Government Administra- 
3 
P S ^f 
3 
MASTER OF ARTS IN PERSONNEL ADMINISTRATION 
'The purpose of the program tor the degree of Master of Arts in ИШ 
sonnel Administration is to train graduates in personnel manage 
тотеп — | 


While the emphasis is placed on gove 


techniques and problems. 
. ur 
e interest of gr* 


personnel work, the curriculum may be adapted to th 
ates who plan a career in personnel relations in business. 


sociai sciences, 


A relati inis 
an undergraduate major in the » adm, 
-ation, coupled with courses in personnel psychology, social F 
rma psychology 

? i ped fro? 


requires twenty-four graduate credits, in general develo 
the approval of the Adviser: 


Prerequisite: 


Bus. Adm, 291-92... . Seminar in Business Management. s... 
Ec БАД RE -А Labor Eoconomics...... nnn nn ntt 
I Labor Relations......-.- aeomp 


The $; hool of Government 


Pol. Sc. 239-40...... Principles and Problems of Personnel Adminis- 
tration -<.52,9.25 6 
Psych, .328.,...,... < Seminar: l'echniques of Counseli 3 
sych. 242..........Seminar: Personnel Psychology 3 
Psych, КТЕ ;. eminar: Job Analysis and Evaluation 3 
Psych. 3 Азага, “Фр | Measurement Technia А 
yo ©. 246.......... Seminar: Personnel Measurement echniques 3 
Elective 


MASTER OF BUSINESS ADMINISTRATION 


This curriculum provides the graduate student with the general and 
Specialized training which will he 
їп business, Business training is also essential for many position 


e ن‎ И ar 
тепе service and the program offers such training. 


Normally, a student with an acceptable (B average) undergraduate 
Major in 


Business Administration, or the equivalent, can complete the 

Work ¢ 1 А » " : 
Ork for the Master of Business Administration in one year. All such 
Programs must be approved by the Adviser. Students with course 4 


а 
iiencies, but with good academic records will be admitted to study 
Ше Master of Bı 


0 credit | 


Ip him advance to responsible positions 


s in gov- 


y tor 
isiness Administration and will be required to take up to 
tours of work for this degree. The amount of work over and 
"adus credit hours, and the courses to be taken, will be determined by 
, “viser, with the approval of the Dean. 
course work in Business Administration is listed on page 


th ster of Business Administration program, with the approval of 
e и à . : 
Advise may include certain graduate courses from other depart- 


as Economics, Accounting, and Statistics. 


DOCTOR OF BUSINESS ADMINISTRATION 

The w 
on D 
n 
tion, ) 
related 
*rsona 


Ork for this degree is under the supervision of the Committee 
9ctora] Studies of the School of Government. 
applicant must have the degre 
aster of Arts in Business A 
field, or the 
l qualities 
alities 
Ca ? 
nt Must demonst 
qualify 
Subjects. 
After 


e of Master of Business Administra- 
dministration, or Master of Arts in a 
equivalent of such degrees, together with acceptable 
and a capacity for creative scholarship. Each appli- 
rate his competence in Statistics and Accounting, either 
ing examinations or acceptable university credits in these 
g an applicant, the Committee on Doctoral Studies, in 
1 the applicant, will designate six fields of study and 
viser to guide the student in his work in these fields, As 
ts in Work, the stude 
by the graduate 
dviser, 
en the 


nt must complete a minimum of thirty credit 
courses. Additional course work may be prescribed 


applicant has satisfied his Adviser and the Committee of his 
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readiness to take the General Examination, this Examination will be 


scheduled. 

The General Examination is a written comprehensive on fields of study 
not limited to the subject matter of courses taken in these fields, Two 
fields of study are required of all applicants: Economic Theory and 
Business and Economic History. The four additional fields, selected by 
the Committee and the applicant, will be drawn from the following list: 
Marketing, Organization and Management, Business Finance and In- 
1 Management, Public Administration, Accounting 
Banking, Statistics, Risk and Risk Bearing, Trans- 
and such others as the Committee 


vestments, Personne 
Theory, Money and 
portation and Trafic Management, 
may designate. 

Upon successful completion of the ¢ 
of the subject of the doctoral dissertation, 
to candidacy by the Committee on Doctoral Studies. 
research and the preparation of his dissertation are supervi 
Research Adviser designated by the Committee. 

The Final Examination of the candidate consists of his oral defer 
the dissertation. The examination will be given by a committee appointe 
by the Committee on Doctoral Studies. Upon successful completion 0 
this oral examination the candidate will be approved for the degree 0 
Doctor of Business Administration by the Committee on Doctoral Studies 


zeneral Examination and approval 
the student may be admitte 
The candidate’s 
sed by 4 


15е of 


SPECIAL PROGRAMS 


Navy Graduate ComptrollershiP 


The School of Government offers the 
he Naval Post Graduate Schoo! 


program for Naval officers sponsored by t 
In cooperation with the College of General Studies, the School of Gov" 
E 


ernment is conducting the Air Force Manpower Management Training 
Force. The Schoo 


by the Department of the Air c 
gislative Officers, 


Air Force Le 
of Genera 


in the 


Program, sponsored 
conducts a program for the training of 
also sponsored by the Air Force. 

The School of Government cooperates with the College 
Studies in the off-Campus program of that College, particularly 


fields of controllership and management. 


©: . 2 А i eld 
The Department of Business Administration offers work in the fi 3 
art of the educational progr^" 

i" 


of property and casualty insurance as p 
of the American Institute for Property and Liability Underwriters 


FOREIGN SERVICE REVIEW COURSE 
Й 
inuing to offer its summer Forelé 


- : re 
for persons interested 19 P 
ле De? 


The School of Government is cont 
Service Review Course, started in 1946, 
paring for the written Foreign Service Examination given by d 


ment of State. 


The School of Government 


Since this Course is primarily an intensive review of 
already completed, and is offered as a service to the superior graduate 
student who wishes to prepare for the written Foreign Service Examina. 
tion, no academic credit will be given, 
Subjects to be reviewed during the 1953 Course will include the fol- 
Owing: American History and American Diplomatic History; European 
listory and European Diplomatic History; Principles of Economics 
(including International Economics and Foreign Exchange) ; Geography ; 
Teneral Statistics; English Composition; Races, Languages, and Reli- 
Sions; Contemporary Affairs. 

‘or further details, including authorization by the Department of 
tate, admission requirements, fees, and living accommodations, address 
The Director, Foreign Service Review Course, School of Government. 


college work 


BUREAU OF BUSINESS AND ECONOMIC RESEARCH 


The Bureau, an established part of the School of Government, con- 
ducts research in both the fields of business and economics. This work 
IS under the direction of the Executive Committee of the Bureau of Busi- 
ness and Economic Research. Special attention is given to problems of 
the Metropolitan area of Washington, D. C. Research projects are also 
"Ponsored by public and private agencies. Both faculty and students of 
the School of Government participate in the activities of the Bureau of 

Usiness and Economic Research. Results of research activities as well 


a " , ; “ 
$ abstracts of selected masters’ theses are reproduced and disseminated 
У the Bureau. 


THE COLLEGE OF GENERAL STUDIES 


Mitchell Dreese, Ph.D., Dean of the College of General Studies 
John Francis Latimer, Ph.D., Assistant Dean of the College of General 
Studies, Director of the Off-Campus Division 
Mary Ellen Coleman, A.M., Director, Reading Clinic 


Karl Ernest Stromsem, Ph.D., Adviser on Government Intern Scholar- 


ships 
Leonard Walton Vaughan, A.M., Director, George Washington Counsel- 


ing Center 
THE DEAN’S COUNCIL * 
Benjamin Douglass Van Evera Burnice Herman Jarman 


Ralph Windsor Ruffner 


GENERAL INFORMATION | 


INTRODUCTORY 


The College of General Studies of The George Washington Uni- 
versity, established in 1950, is designed primarily to supplement t sí 

ties previously available at the University. 
the Off-Campus Division; (2) | 


1 of Community Services. 


adult education opportuni 
ludes the following divisions: (1) 


inc 
and (3) the Divisior 


the Campus Division; 


Orr-Campus DIVISION 
has been increasing 


employee in-service training 
industry. 


education, business, and Servi 
installations have likewise bec 

a means of workin’ 
The Off-Campus piv 
yersonne a ! 
ested 


In recent years, 
emphasized in government, 
itary and naval 


personnel in nearby mil 
increasingly interested in off-duty education as 
degrees or promotions in rank. 


toward academic 
orks closely with І 


sion of the College of General Studies w 


ministrators, training officers, school officials, and others interes", 
developing programs of in-service training and brings the education 
resources of the University to bear on such programs. Credit and 00, 
credit courses are organized in any feld in which there 1s sut сіе? 
demand and for which instructional facilities can be made available 
most convenient tor the st 


These courses meet at the time and place © 
í r dn rse 

begin at any time ot the vear. Credit cou } 
d 


nd the рев? 


dents enrolled and may 
* The President of the 1 University, а 


the College are т 
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are accepted by any school or colleg 
Student js accepted for degree 
the Courses in que 
ments; 

taken in 


е of the University provided (1) the 
candidacy in that school or college; (2) 


stion are within the scope of the curriculum require- 
and (3) the maximum number 


any school or college of the 
the student is a degree 
also be transferred to oth 


of credit hours which can be 
University other than that in which 
candidate is not exceeded. Credit courses may 
er colleges and universities. 


Admission to Course Work 


Admission to an off-c 
ергее Candidacy or to 
simplified proced 
Courses is conducted 


ampus course does not constitute admission to 
a campus division of the University. 
ure for admission and registration in off-campus 
А at or prior to the first meeting of the class. Trans- 
Scripts Of previous academic work are not required. Registration in 
ts Courses is restricted to those whose qualifications indicate that 
Ere able to complete the course successfully. In general, off- 
tollin $ non-credit courses are open to any individual interested in en- 
ng. r, when a course is organized at the request of some 
Particular agency or group, admission may be restricted to the students 


reco * ‚ " ape ^ 
d mmended by the Sponsoring organization. A limit on the size of 
a ~ - : neg : E, 
‘ses may have to be imposed in order to maintain the quality of in- 
struction. 


Howeve 


Admission to Degree Candidacy 


E agencies and se 
ent to permit 


Carn the Associa 


rvice installations where there is sufficient enroll- 

offering the necessary range of courses, it is possible to 

With te in Arts, Bachelor of Arts, or Master of Arts degrees, 
Out Campus 


Col study. For further information, see the bulletin of the 
е of General Studies. 


Campus Division 


The түз 
is Div; А à 4» ; ' 
аге ad Division has been established in recognition of the fact that there 
Work Uts, well qualified to undertake a particular program of college 
Tk, Whose 


preparation would not ordinarily qualify them 
а previously established school or college of the Uni- 
‘ast not without considerable prerequisite work. It is also 
lat an adult, through his work experience, may have gained 


* vali ! some particular area of learning. This knowledge may 

toward ted by special examinations to entitle him to advanced standing 
a ^ = a “ а 

le degree, For further intormation, see the bulletin of the Col- 

Be Ó 


f General Studies, 
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Division oF COMMUNITY SERVICES 
This Division was organized to meet several different educational 
i 
in a wide variety of subject fields will be set up 
There will be no entrance re- 
will be determined by the wishes 
he subject to be studied. 


The George Washington University Reading Clinic offers both diag- 


nostic and corrective work for small groups or individuals and reading 
classes. All courses are designed tO 


remedial basis or for 


needs. 

Non-credit courses 
at the request of any interested group. 
The length of each course 


quirements. 
and the nature of t 


of the sponsoring group 


improvement techniques for small 


meet particular individual needs whether on a 


accelerated reading comprehension. 


The Government Management Intern 
deral agencies in training 


administrative leadership in the 

Each scholarship provides a tuition-free 
and appropriate academic credit | 

ssful completion of training assign” 

1 which has been evaluated by the 


Scholarship Program offers 
annually fifty scholarships to assist fe care 
fully selected young men and women for 
government career service. 
course of three credit hours a term 
(up to six credit hours) for the succe 
ments required in any agency program 

University. 
The George Washington Counseling Center offers counseling pro" 
and educ^ 


grams designed to assist individuals in making vocational 

tional plans. The services offered include the following: (1) aid n 

vocational choice; (2) checking present training objectives; (3) diag” 
suitability of present jobi 


nosis of academic difficulties; (4) determining 
and (5) assistance in understanding individual’s abilities, aptitudes, 2 


interests. 
FEES ' 
The tuition fee for off-campus credit courses in other than servit 
is $12 per credit hour. 'Throu£g^ ; 
and military installations. | 


in these А 
3156 


installations for service personnel 
contractual relationship with nearby naval 
service personnel 


has been possible to offer instruction to se 
: "t А ‚© cou 
stallations at the reduced tuition rate of $30 per three-credit co 


5 
уы , gona 
However, in service installations located more than 30 miles п 
campus, іп order to cover the additional expense of the instru’. 


r$ 
he 
a tuition of $12 per credit hout ye 
are pay’ ig 

i 
rangement, 
equ? , 


travel it is necessary to charge 
fees for non-credit courses and eight-week credit 
in full at the first meeting of the course. By special ar 
fifteen-week credit courses, payments may be made in three 


stallments. 


courses 


THE DIVISION OF UNIVERSITY STUDENTS 


Elmer Louis Kayser, Ph.D., LL.D., Dean of the Division of University 
Students 


John Gage Allee, Jr., A.M., Assistant Dean of the Division of Univer- 
sity Students 


THE DEAN’S COUNCIL * 


Francis Edgar Johnston 
Charles Rudolph Naeser 


Ralph Dale Kennedy 


GENERAL INFORMATION 
INTRODUCTORY 
ision of University Students was established in 1930. In this 


are registered mature students who wish to undertake Univer- 


Ses for credit either here or elsewhere or as auditors but who 
at this time w 


The Div 
ШДЕТ, 
Sity cour 
аге r $ . yo: . 

not orking toward degrees in this l niversity. 
$ REGULATIONS 
tude : bis y. x А 
in udents in the Division of University Students are subject to, and 

E rected to familiarize themselves with, the regulations concerning 

t * “sara REGISTRATION, FEES AND FINANCES stated on pages 12-26; 

regulations stated on pages 41-47; and the regulations 
BATION, SUSPENSION, AND WARNINGS which are the same 
on pages 58 and 59 under the Junior College 


niversity 
concerning Pro 
75 those stated 


TRANSFER TO REGULAR STATUS 


NEU o. 
college niversity student" may be transferred, at his request, to another 
. “е C > { ыс А . 
tions °F school of the 1 niversity only upon complying with the regula- 
ту ^ Of the Specific 


college or school to which he wishes to transfer. 


* stude eee ў E * : : 
the т; udent should familiarize himself with the regulations printed in 


шу sity ` . -— . 
qual; ersity CATALOGUE concerning admission, residence, amount and 
ity of work. 
*The = 
the Af Pres : 
Anis, dent of the l Diversity, the Dean of Faculties of the University, and the Dean and 


сап ) ` 
of the Division are members ex officio of the Council 
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THE DIVISION OF SPECIAL STUDENTS 


Warren Reed West, Ph.D., Dean of the Division of Special Students 
THE DEAN'S COL NCIL * 
Thelma Hunt 
Carl Hugo Walther Fred Salisbury Tupper 


GENERAL INF‘ )RMATION 
INTRODUCTORY 

To this 

the process of qualifying 


are designated “specia 


e Division of S was organized in 1944. 
be admitted students who are in 


Students in this Division 


pecial Students 


T 
Division may 
for degree candidacy. 
students". 

REGULATIONS 
subject to, and aff 


Students in the Division of Special Students are е 
expected to familiarize themselves with, the regulations concerning 
Я ^ n 270, 
ADMISSION, REGISTRATION, FEES AND FINANCES stated on pages 127* 
and the University regulations stated on pages 41—47. 
SCHOLARSHIP 
f ip 
dropped for reasons oi scholarsh 


A student in this Division may be 
time his quality-point index falls below 2.00. 


at any 
'The system of grading and computing scholarshi 


p il 
p is desc ribed in deta! 


on pages 41ї ar d 42. 
- 
ACADEMIC SCHEDULE 


"special student" is made uf 
he wishes to transfer. 'The choice 
[f the student has not completes sg 
lum at the time of his admis 
hree hours of language in weds 
is met. Second- oF à ye 
irements 


“he schedule of the 
in the curriculum to which |! 


must be approved by the Dean. 


language requirements of this curricu 
to the University, he must include t 


twelve hours of work until this requirement 
group courses may not be taken unless all first-group req! 
been met or are being met concurrently. 


[4 
e. 29.3 o ‚„{« deci 
In each individual case, the schedule wi n it 1$ d 


11 be reduced whe 


advisable. ү 
— - [ 
* TI › 1 f 7 1 D nd the Des 
The President of the University, the Dean of Facult he University, аг 


bers ex officio of the Council 
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the Division are теп 


The Division of Special Students 


TRANSFER TO REGULAR STATUS 

A “special student” 

of the University 
college 
famili 


may be transferred to another college or school 
only upon complying with the regulations of the specific 
or school to which he wishes to transfer. The student should 
arize himself with the regulations printed in the University CATA- 
LOGUE Concerning admission, residence, and amount and quality of work. 
Specifically, he should note that in some cases not more than forty-five 
(45) hours of credit may be transferred from this Division; and that 


" н > ч x 
| th the residence and scholarship requirements of the school to which 
1e Is transferring must be met. 


ADVISORY SYSTEM 


Students in the Division of Special Students are expected to consult 
With an adviser in the Office of the Dean at least once each term. Any 
student who has a question in regard to his status, or whose grades are 
ET С, or who is in other academic difficulty, is urged to make an 

ment promptly without waiting for a request from the Dean. 


DIVISION OF AIR SCIENCE 


Walter Grant Bryte, Jr., B.S., Colonel, United States Air Force, Direc- 


tor of Air Science 
COMMITTEE ON MILITARY SERVICE DELAY AND SELECTION FOR THE 
ADVANCED COURSE * 
Robert Kenyon Schubert, Chairman 


Fred Everett Nessell Robert Oliver Weyburn 


GENERAL INFORMATION 


INTRODUCTORY 


On July 1, 1951, an Air Force Reserve Officers’ Training Corps (Air | 
Force ROTC) unit was established at the University under the author- | 
ity of section 40-47C of the Act of June 3, 1910 (National Defense | 
Act) as amended. Air Force personnel approved by the President ot the 
University, are detailed to the Department of the Air Force for supef 
vision and instruction of the unit. Eligible male students enrolled full 
time for work leading to a Bachelor's degree may elect to take the Air 
Force ROTC course. A total of twenty hours of elective credit, earne 
in this program, may be applied toward a degree—two hours a term for 
the basic course and three hours a term for the advanced course. 

Tomorrow’s Air Force leaders are today's students in the Air Force 
Reserve Officers! Training Corps, which is now recognized as a pri 
cipal source of United States Air Force officers. The qualities require 
of an Air Force leader are essentially the same as those required of any 
good citizen of this country; and the training received in this program 
will prepare the student to take his place more effectively in societ) 

! 


wherever he may be needed. 
‘orps PROGRAM 


Tue Am Force Reserve Orricers’ TRAINING С 
= a ms AA ; re 
The mission of the Air Force ROTC program ıs to select and P 


pare students through a permanent program 01 instruction to 


officers in the Regular and Reserve components 


United States Air Force. This program takes into consideration 4 
are 


] 
emic subjects in which college students hast 

r as they 
0° 


pirea% 


commissioned the 


fact that many of the acad 
rolled have as much direct relationship to a military caree 
to a civilian career. The Air Force Reserve Officers’ Training 


* The President of the University, the Dean of Faculties о! the University, and t 


of the Division are members ex officio of this Committee 
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he 
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Courses have been carefully selected to augment those academic subjects 
which will prepare the student for future service as an Air Force Officer. 
hey also afford a means for practical training in organization, leader- 
ship, and discipline, which will be of value after graduation in an 
industrial or professional career. ‘The duties and responsibilities of 
Squadron level officers, oral and written expression, and the techniques 
of the problem solving process are emphasized throughout the course 
both in theory and practice. Even those students who are not selected 
9r the advanced course or to receive commissions will have received 


military training which will be of value to the Nation and to themselves 
In àn emergency, 


COURSE or STUDy 


The course of study 


is divided into the basic course covering the first 
two years 


and the advanced course covering the junior year, summer 
Camp, and senior year, in that order. The course consists of blocks of 
Instruction totaling 480 hours, allocated as follows: freshman and soph- 
Omore years, 90 hours each; junior and senior years, 150 hours each. 
n addition, the summer camp provides 232 hours. 

he course is desi 
that Cadets may 
Provide that fund 
Will best fit tl 
Possessing ah 
ing desire on 


gned to fulfill required academic standards in order 
receive credit in proportion to their academic load; to 
amental training, both personal and professional, which 
1e cadet to become a well-rounded junior Air Force officer 
igh growth potential: and to develop and stimulate a grow- 
his part to enter the Air Force flight training program. 
е һазїс course was designed with two additional objectives in mind: 
ннн interest the cadet in continuing in the Air Force ROTC and 
along > у making the Air Force his career: and second, to prepare him 
м = that will prove of long range value to the Air Force whether 

«8 to civil life or becomes a member of the USAF. 
n partment of Air Science and Tactics” for a list of the subjects 
. 4n addition thereto, orientation flights, Link trainer time, and 


field tri 
Ы trips to nearby Air Force bases are available to selected cadets on 
oluntary basis. 


ELIGIBILITY REQUIREMENTS 


ip in the Unit, which is voluntary, is open to any regularly 
male student who is a citizen of the United States, 
ages of 14 and 25, physically qualified, of good character, 
complete dà ate for a Bachelor's degree. Students who successfully 
b € basic course or have equivalent active military training may 
enter the advanced course. Students in the advanced 
from the Government a subsistence allowance of ap- 


Proxj 
Ma . . 
ately $500 at the rate of $81.00 a quarter, which is exempt from 
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During the period of the summer camp, the advanced stu- 
1 expense. Uniforms, 


ll Air Science 


income tax. 
dent receives $75 a month, food, lodging, and trave 


textbooks, and training materials are provided for a 


courses. 
STUDENT Honorary MILITARY SOCIETIES 

A national honorary military society 
Advanced Air Force ROTC cadets established for the purpose of fur- 
s, and concept of the United States Air 
means of national defense, to promote American citizenship 
and more effective relationship among the Air 
The national organization founded in 1947, WaS 
General of the Air Force Henry Harley 
Arnold. The local squadron established in 1952, was named in honor 9! 
General Carl Spaatz (retired) who was the first Chief of Staff of the 
United States Air Force. Only advanced Air Force ROTC cadets аге 
eligible for election to membership. Members are authorized to weil 
and ribbon on their cadet uniforms. 

Pershing Rifles.—A national honorary military society founded in 1894 
by Lieutenant (later General of the Armies) John Joseph Pershing: 
Its purpose is to encourage, preserve, and develop the highest ideals 0 
promote American citizenship, create a closef 
provide appropriate recognition 
ever 
cadets 
t0 


The Arnold Air Society.— ot 


thering the mission, tradition 
Force as a 
and to create a close 
Force ROTC cadets. 
named in honor of the late 


a blue and gold auguilette 


the military profession, 
and more efficient relationship, and 
of a high degree of military ability among the cadets of the $ 
Senior Reserve Officers’ Training Corps units. Only basic ROTC 
e eligible for election to membership. Members are authorized 


wear a blue and silver cord and ribbon on their cadet uniforms. 


Flying Sponsors.—A local women's honorary organ 
Air Force ROTC activities and encourage 


a 
ization establishe® 
in 1952 to sponsor applic? 
tions for flying training. 

REGULATIONS 
, . y + B 4 
f Air Science are subject to and are expect“ 
oncerning Арм1$$10° І 


"n y 
26; the l niver 
choo 


Students in the Division 0} 
to familiarize themselves with the regulations ¢ 
REGISTRATION, FEES AND FINANCES stated on pages 12 


regulations stated on pages 41-47; the regulations of the college, $67 | 
or division in twhich enrolled; and the regulations of the United e 
Air Force pertaining to Air Force ROTC cadets. A copy of Catt 
Regulations is issued to each student upon enrollment. he 

A student enrolling in the basic course must agree to complete di 
two year course as a prerequisite for graduation from the l nivers т, 
A student if selected for enrollment in the advanced course, must od 
a contract to complete the course as a prerequisite to graduation ; we 
a six-week summer camp; if and when tendered, to accept 4 te. 

$ 


commission for an indefinite term; and to serve a period of two усаг 
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active duty, after receipt of his commission, when and if called by the 


Secretary of the Air Force. 


MILITARY SERVICE DELAY 

Deferment from induction under the Selective Service Act of 1951 
may be granted to selected students within authorized quotas. Normally, 
Students are not considered for draft deferment until the completion of 
one term’s work in the University with a quality-point index above 
2.00. This index must be maintained or the deferment is with- 
drawn, Students who are deferred and whose deferments are sub- 
Sequently cancelled or become subject to cancellation because they failed 
to comply faithfully with all conditions under which deferments were 
originally granted are not again eligible for deferment under the pro- 
Visions of this Regulation without the approval of the Chief of Staff, 

F, in each individual case. 

f selected to receive a deferment, the student must agree to com- 
Plete the basic course, if enrolled therein; to enroll in and complete the 
advanced course at the proper time, if accepted therefor; upon com- 
Pletion Ог termination of the course of instruction therein, to accept a 
шоп, if tendered; to serve on active duty for a period of not less 

П two years after receipt of such commission, subject to call by the 
cretary of the Air Force; and to remain a member of a Regular or 
go" component of the Air Force until the eighth (8th) anniversary 

* receipt of his commission. 

Ses is the student's responsibility to notify his local board of this артее- 
ent and the termination thereof, as well as to notify the Director of 
ir Science whenever he intends to transfer to another institution. 


THE SUMMER SESSIONS 


Burnice Herman Jarman, A.M., Ed.D., Director of the Summer Ses- 


sions 
DIRECTOR'S COUNCIL * 
Wood Gray Ira Bowers Hansen 


r of 1953 the University offers an eight-week ses- 
students in the Arts and Sciences 
ek sessions. The School of 
chers, with a pre 


During the summe 
sion for undergraduate and graduate 
The Law School offers work in two six-we 
offers a special six-week session for tea 
weeks and a post-session of three weeks. 
re offered in the Junior Colleg® 

the Law School, the School ot 


Education 
session of three 
During the summer of 1953, courses a 


Columbian College (the senior college), 
Pharmacy, the School of Education, the School of Government, the ? 
College of General Studies, and the Division of Air Science. 
For a complete statement concerning summer-term work, see thé 
Summer Sessions catalogue. 
! 
И 
рив“ 


* The President of the University, the Dean of Faculties of the University, 
of the Summer Sessions are members ex officio of the Council, 
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ADMINISTRATIVE UNITS 


HEALTH ADMINISTRATION 


Daniel LeRay Borden, A.M., M.D., University Surgeon, Director 
Howard Robert Unger, M.D., University Physician 
Sally Steele MacDonald, A.B., M.D., Associate University Physician 
obert Howe Harmon, A.B., M.D., Associate University Physician 
Ronald Atmore Cox, A.B., M.D., Associate University Physician (Eye) 
Richard Bernard Castell, A.B., M.D., Associate University Physician 
Alfred Brigulio, M.D., Associate University Physician 

ugh Osgood House, M.D., Associate University Physician (Nose and 

Throat) 

uanita Love, R.N., Nurse-Secretary 
x The University maintains a health service that is primarily diagnostic 
in its intent. For medical emergencies and health consultations there is, 
9n the Campus, a Student Health Clinic open from 9.00 A.M. to 5.00 P.M. 
with Physician and nurse in attendance. There is also a rest room for 
Women, with a graduate nurse in charge. 

Medical priv 


ileges include: (1) the physical examination of every stu- 
ent ente 


ring from secondary school :* (2) three visits by the University 
ап or surgeon, office or residence (District of Columbia) in any 
One illness, exclusive of a specialist, surgical operation, laboratory, or 
;eray examination ; 
in the University ] 
twe Ve-month 
of 


Physici 


(3) hospitalization, including board and nursing, 
lospital for not more than one week during any 
period—the necessity to be determined by the Director 
ealth Administration. The duration of hospitalization period (maxi- 


' One week) is also to be determined by the Director of Health Ad- 
tration, 


mum 
minis 


qi 
1S medical benefit does not apply to illness or disability incurred 
tous to the University term or prior to payment of tuition fees. 

1€ student is 
purses of his own 
for the fees charged. 
ules; (1) 


Prey 


allowed, if he so desires, to engage physicians and 
choice, but when he does so he will be responsible 


The Director of Health Administration is empowered to 
deny the medical benefits where, in his discretion, a student has, 
‘sconduct or breach of the rules of the University, made him- 
gible; (2) the Director of Health Administration has authority 
termine the necessity and length of hospitalization; (3) a student 

4$ severed his connection with the University is ineligible for 
l benefits ; (4) a student intending to train for an athletic team 


y lis m 
Self ineli 
to 

Who 
Medica 


* 
„А ch 
fail, Wenn of $2 for a special physical examination is made by the University if a student 
ar for a Physical examination during the period set for this purpose. 
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192 Administrative Units 


is required to pass a thorough examination at the beginning of each term; 
(s) the above regulations apply also during the summer term of the 


University. 
The University is not responsible for injuries received in inter-col- 
legiate or intra mural games, or in any of the activities of the physical 


education departments. 


VETERANS EDUCATION 


The Office of Veterans Education of The George Washington Uni- 
versity operates as a service bureau for veterans interested in studying 
at the University and acts in a liaison capacity between the University 
and the Veterans Administration. Here information may be obtained 
Concerning the educational program of the University and the pro- 
cedure for securing the educational benefits for veterans of World War 
П (Public Law 346) or “Korean” veterans (Public Law 550) 


Ровілс Law 346 


At least thirty days prior to registration the veteran desiring to 
attend under this GI Bill should apply to the Regional Office of Vet- 
erans Administration, 1825 H Street, NW., for a Certificate of Eligibil- 
Чу and Entitlement, for presentation to the Office of Veterans Education 
at the time of registration. Veterans who have attended another institu- 
Чоп under the GI Bill must obtain а Supplemental Certificate of Eligi- 

Шу to present to this University. 

ttention js 
Courses under t 
after either the 


invited to the provision of law which prescribes that 
his GI Bill must be "initiated not later than four years 
Whichey, date of discharge or the termination of the present war, 
muse is the later . For most veterans this means that the course 
ig ve been initiated by July 24, 1951. This deadline date has sev- 


Important implications for veterans to whom it applies: (1) changes 
Course or of 


t } 
© Veterans 


*XCepti . : р es Р 
Ptions, will be required to maintain continuity in course by taking 


most E subject each fall term and each spring term; and (3) in 
$ veterans who withdraw from the University during the fall 

Pring term, or a summer term will be considered to have 
E their courses and thus forfeited further educational bene- 
Secure pionero whe has interrupted his training during a term must 
Presented oe to reenter from Veterans Administration to be 
, at the time of registration. 
the ans already enrolled in the 
de ic Се of Veterans F 
latio Program, 


terminated 


eter to А 
: University are requested to consult 


;ducation prior to making any changes in aca- 
because of changes in Veterans Administration regu- 


ns conc 2 с ~ مء‎ 
NCerning Supplemental Certification. 


Ровілс Law 550 


Г to be eligible for the benefits under this GI Bill, a veteran 
ve » , . . 
һееп їп Service since June 27, 1950, and must no longer be 


In orde 
Must ha 
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E 


ation concerning these benefits, it is 


of Veterans Education or the Re- 
H Street, NW. 


on active duty. For further inform 
suggested that he contact the Office 
gional Office of the Veterans Administration, 1825 
At least thirty days prior to registration the veteran desiring to attend 
under this GI Bill should apply to the Regional Office of Veterans Ad- 
ministration, 1825 H Street, NW., for a Certificate of Education and 
Training, for presentation to the Office of Veterans Education at the 
A photostatic copy of separation papers must ac 


time of registration. 
ation for certification. 


company the original applic 
VOCATIONAL REHABILITATION 
abilitation under either GI 


Veterans Administration 
at least 


Disabled veterans desiring vocational reh 
Bill should apply to the Regional Office of 
1825 H Street, NW., for approval of their training objectives 
sixty days prior to registration. 

ADMISSION 


ements for the Junior College, Columbian Col- 
other than the pre-profession@ 
ho are deficient 
en found by 
work: 


The entrance requir 
lege, and the School of Government, in 
been somewhat modified for veterans w 
for admissions, but who have be 
tests able to undertake college 
1 institution sine 
е than 


curricula, have 
in the regular requirements 


psychological and educational 


Veterans who have been enrolled in another educationa 
f the service for mor 


the service, or who have been out ot 
ining of the term for which they seek 
(For admission 


leaving 
one year prior to the begir admis- 


sion, must qualify under the regular admissions policies. 


requirements and procedure, see pages 12-21.) f 
Credit for work done in the service schools is granted by the Junior 
College, Columbian College, the School of Engineering, and the sam 
or 


of Government provided the veteran has not been out of the ser 


three years or more. To be considered for such credit veterans shou” 
ir records 


submit to the Director of Admissions photostatic copies of thei 
indicating courses successfully completed with sufficient identification 


к at Е "су коз 
the course to enable the Admissions Office to locate it in the Guide 


Evaluation of Educational Experience in the Armed Forces. 
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COURSES OF INSTRUCTION 


On the following pages of this CATALOGUE, under the alphabetically 
Arranged names of the departments of instruction, are listed the courses 
of instruction offered by the University in the summer of 1953 and in 

* academic year 1953-54. The courses as here listed are subject to 


Some slight change, The University reserves the right to withdraw any 
Course announced. 


Hours or INSTRUCTION 


Courses of instruction are scheduled in the morning, afternoon, and 


evening, Evening classes are identical with daytime sections of corre- 
sponding courses, are taught by the same instructors, and carry the same 
amount of credit, By taking the evening and summer classes and 
*Xtending the time of study beyond the customary four years, a student 
Who is able to give only part of his time to college work may complete 
а regular curriculum and obtain a degree. 


EXPLANATION OF COURSE NUMBERS 
dn odd number 


Course is offered in 
the spring term; 
fall term and co 
ing an odd course 
Olered in the f 
owing an ey 
normally offerec 

n the d 
numb 
Year 


preceding the name of the course indicates that the 
the fall term; an even number, that it is offered in 
and a double number (157-58), that it begins in the 
ntinues in the spring term. The letter “x” follow- 
number (e.g., 21x) indicates that the course, normally 
all term, is given in the spring term. The letter “x” 
en course number (e.g., 22x) indicates that the course, 
1 in the spring term, is given in the fall term. 

€partments of the School of Medicine, first-year courses are 
*red from 101 to 200; second-year courses, from 201 to 300; third- 
Courses, from 301 to 400; and fourth-year courses, from 401 to 500. 


18 inc : : 
^ includes courses open to both medical and nonmedical students. 
Urses limited to 


Used in «ii nonmedical students follow the numbering system 
all other schools and colleges" (see below). 
b, Law School, first-year courses are numbered from 101 to 200; 
.. Car Courses, from 201 to 300; third-year courses, from 301 to 
In = Eraduate courses, from 401 to 500. 
b iy other schools and colleges the following system of numbering 
ug gru, courses.—Courses numbered from 1 to 100 are planned for 


nts in the f 


, reshman and sophomore years. With the approval of 
adviser 


and the dean, they may also be taken by juniors and seniors. 
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Courses of Instruction 


ay be taken by graduate students to make up 


In certain instances, they m 
but 


undergraduate deficiencies or as prerequisite to advanced courses, 
they may not be credited toward a higher degree. 

Second-group courses.—Courses numbered from 101 to 200 are planned 
for students in the junior and senior years. They may be credited 
toward higher degrees only when registration for graduate credit has been 
approved at the beginning of the course by the dean responsible for the 
graduate work and by the officer of instruction, and when the completion 
of additional work has been certified by the officer of instruction. 


T hird-group courses.—Courses numbered from 201 to 300 are planned 
They are open, with the approval of 


primarily for graduate students. 
they are not open to Junior 


the officer of instruction, to qualified seniors; 
College students or other undergraduates. 


INDICATION OF THE AMOUNT OF CREDIT 


r of credit hours given for the satisfactory completion of 4 
he name of the 


lit each term 1$ 
is marke 
minutë 


The numbe 
course is, in most cases, indicated in parentheses after t 
course. Thus, a year course giving three hours of crec 
marked (3-3), and a term course giving three hours of credit 
(3). A credit hour usually consists of the completion of one fifty- 
aboratory period a week for one term. 
indicates that 
credit w! 


period of class work or of one 1 

A dagger (+) preceding the number of a year course 
the course may not be entered in the second term and that 
not be given until the work of both terms has been completed. 


ACCOUNTING 
Ralph Dale Kennedy, Ph.D. 


‚ Professor of Accounting, Executive Officer 
Orton Wells Boyd, A.M., C.P.A., Professorial Lecturer in Accounting 
dwin Lewis, M.B.A., Professorial Lecturer in Act ounting 


Clarence McLaughlin, B.S., LL.B., Professorial Lecturer in Accounting 


Orest Carlyle Brimacombe 


i , M.B.A., Professorial Lecturer in Accounting 
ra Ernest Steele, A.M., Professorial Lecturer in Ac ounting 

ames Leonard Buckler, A.M., Professorial Lecturer in Act ounting 
Harold 


р Јеготе Bobys, A.B., С.Р.А., Professorial Lecturer in Accounting 
"rederick Charles Kurtz, M.B.A., С.Р.А. Assistant Professor of Ac- 


counting 
cont Ssociate in Arts (Junior College—Two-year vocational curriculum in Ac- 
ping) —For curriculum, see pages 65-66. 
achelor 


of Arts and Master of Arts in Government 


with a major in Account- 
of Government). —See pages 168-69, 172. 


ing (Sch ool 


First Group 


I~2 Introductory Accounting (3-3) The Staff 
Study of basic princip 
Proprietorships, 
Work sheet and 


les underlying accounting records used by single 
partnerships, and corporations; prepa 
financial statements; introduction to cost accounting 
and to valuation and income determination problems. Prerequisite to 
Accounting 2: Accounting 1 or permission of the instructor. M ning 
and evening sections, (Also offered 1953 summer term.) 
‚„* ccounting Ix, same as I, offered spring term. 
ning sections. 
Accounting 2x, same as 2, offered fall term. Morning and evening 
sections, 


tion of the 


Morning and eve- 


3 General Accounting (3) 
Study of accounting theory and practice with emphasis on account- 
Ing terminology and the analysis and interpretation 


of accounting 
ata. A course designed for those who need only a survey of ac- 
Counting. Evening. 


—— 


SECOND GROUP 


Cost Accounting (3) 
Study of the theory 
ment of the systen 
analysis and inte 

vening. 


101 MERE CIAM na 
and purposes of industrial cost accounting; treat- 
ns of cost control and determination; and the 
rpretation of cost data. Prerequisite: Accounting 1-2, 
(Also offered 1953 summer term.) 
counting 101x, same as 101, offered spring term. Morning. 
11 + . . r 

І Financial Statement Analysis (3) Kennedy 


y, Steele 
ethods and techniques of preparing, analyzing, and interpreting 
financial 


statements for the guidance of operating executives, directors, 
Stockholders, and creditors; determination and interpretation of trends 


(199) 


Courses of Instruction 


and ratios. Prerequisite Accounting 1-2. Morning (Also offered 
1 


1953 summer term.) 
Accounting IIIX, same 4 


111, offered spring term Eveni 


Kurtz 


Intermediate Accounting (3-3) 
Study of valuation and income determination problems; treatment of 
ation, funds, and reserves; accounting for the organization, 
1 dissolution of partnerships and corporations. 
1-2. Prerequisite to 122 "counting 121 
Morn ning 225 evening sections. (Also offered 1953 summer term—Ac- 


counting 121 (3).) 


deprec 
financing, рм r 


41x Accounting Theory (3) Kennedy 


3 
Study of the develop f basic principles and concepts 
1 | rence t expre sed by the Ameni- 
I Accour ts and rican Accounting Associa 


ix hours of асо 


Lewis 


141 Governmental Accounting (3) 
encum- 


Problems relating to governmental appro iation 

brances, and fund accounting. En hasis ced 1 al and 

state government accounting with an ıction to federa account 
: > ` tł structor. 


ing. Prereq 
Evening. 

142 Federal Accounting (3) Lewis 
Accounting prot lems and reports f the рге 
141 or реги nission of 


Government. 
nstructor. Evening: 


151 Governmental Budeeting—Formulation and Buckle! 


requis 


(4) 

д 5, 
еуе1о{ and current technique 
] pr k slation and adoption 

' and | ets, Evening. 


ting Administ ration (3) 


Theory, practices, procedures, problems involved in the 
tion and administration of budgeted programs for muni 
and federal governments. Prerequisite Accounting 151 ОГ 


of the instructor. Evenir 


2 Governme Bud; 


= 
un 


рг 
рег 


ре 
(3) Buckler, Brimacom 
Study of the principles, prey stration of a busine 


budget with emphasis on the importance of the budget to тайн 
ment, Prerequisite: Accounting 1-2 Morning. (Also offered 1 


summer term.) ; 
Accounting 155x, same às 155, offered spring term Evening. 


155 Business Bud 


ration, апа ad IT 


161 Business Taxation (3) 
A managerial approach to the impact of federal and state 
upon the organiz ration, reorganization, and operatio cial 
business enterprises; difference between tax accounting 
accounting; pension funds. Prerequisite: Accounting 1-2: 

and evening sections. 


Аг 


anc 


Accounting 


201 


162 Federal Tax Practice (3) 


їўїх 


The professional accountant’s Practice of federal 
the income tax and estate and gift taxes; 
assessment, collection, and refund procedures; 
Prerequisite: Accounting 161 or permission of 


Auditing (3) 


Study of the duties and res 


Procedures of making audit 
Statement item, and the 


reports. Prerequisite: Accounting 121-22, 


McLaughlin 
taxation, including 
Preparation of returns; 
use of the tax services, 
the instructor. Evening. 


Kurtz 


ponsibilities of the auditor; principles and 


з; the techniques of verifying each financial 
Preparation of audit working papers and 


181 Accounting Systems (3) 


191 


198 


202 


Study of adı 


518 on developn 
for man igerial 


ü 


"usiness, 
of 


231 Contems 


of 


Ог Permission of the 


Theory and procedure of designing 


Morning. 


for collecting, recording, analyzing, 1 


&їгїсїог. Evening 
Advanced Accounting (3) 
Intensive study of consolidated statements, statement of 


zation and liquidation reports, a 
requisite: Accounting 121-22, E 


E 


Pro 


Review and coordination « 


In the accounting curriculur 
in the field of accountancy 
Uons, 


the instructor. 


essional Accounting Review (3) 


n, in 
and 


Prerequisite: Accounting 101, 141, 162, 171, 
Mission of Evening. 


1 171, or permission 


nd estate and trust accountin 


vening, 


3 


f the principles and techniques 


Lewis 


and installing accounting systems 


and presenting accounting data. 
Prerequisite: Accounting ror, 122, and 


of the in- 


Kurtz 


affairs, reali- 


Pre- 


Lewis 
developed 


preparation both for general practice 


for professional accounting 


THIRD Group 


1dva nced 


a 


Acc и? 


and operatin 


managerial i 


nd the use of buc 


the instructor Evening 


^ orary Acc unt 
n intensive study of advanc 
recent theories ir 
etermination of in 


m 
instructor 


dummer term 1953 


iting 


and analysis of 
l, and distribu 
т permission of the ir 


21 Ix Managerial Ac ON 
Study of the ; 
financial 
placed on 


(3) 


system with 
g records as a tool of mar 
internal accounting control 
s 1 cost d 
Prerequisite: twelve hours of 


moa 


ed 


(3) алайы 


апаага costs, the 


n cost account 


istructor. Evening 


special reierence 


iagement; 


lata in directing and contr 


account 


The ory (3) 


valuation of assets 


examina- 


and 191, or per- 


use of 


phasis 1s 


, accounting reports, 


lling the 


ing or the permission 


Kennedy 
accounting principles and concepts and 
connection with t 


and the 


e. Prerequisite: eighteen hours of Accounting 


EI D 


Courses of Instruction 


46 Governmental Accounting and Budgeting Lewis 
Problems (3) 
Advanced prir ciples and practices 1 in federal accounting relationship 
policy and adm inistration, Prerequisite: Accounting ww 
( Not offered in 1953- 54.) 


ssion of the instructor, 
McL aughlin 


N 


to general 
and 152, or pern 


261 Seminar in Federal Taxatio n (3) 
Specializ " study planned as à guide to the p reparation of bri and 
reports 1 1 federal n anal yses O X st: ежет regulations, lead- 
t struc- 


ing cases. Prerequisite Accounting 162 or permis sion of 
tor. Evening. 


Bobys 


be filed with 


271x Auditing Practice (3) 

ion of an audit report, acc 
{ Exchange Com mission, 
Prerequisite Acct 


ounting statements to 
opments of audit- 
m i$- 


Prepar 


current deve 


171 or pe 


à ; eF І Ag 
ontrol and Auditing (3) Kennedy 
rnal accounting controls; review ат d appraisal of account- 

] evaluation of managerial f 


ıd procedures; study and 
eness and profitableness. Emp 


al control and audit 
171 or permission oi 


yolt* 


Study с of 
ing systet 
with respect to their effectiv 
n the use of intern 

Prerequisite: 
lot offered in 1953-54 


ev 


cies ۷ 


is placed 


as 


unti 


manage! I 
struct 


pats i j : ; 
295—96 Seminar in Accounting (3-3) Kennedy 
researc 


investigation, and discussion of selected accounting 


Stud 
topics and problems; individual oral and written reports. Admission 
by permission of the instructor. Evening. 

The Staf 


resis (3-3) 
e to be arranged. 


299-300 T} 


so offered 1953 summer term.) 


AIR SCIENCE AND TACTICS 


Walter Grant Bryte, Jr., B.S., Colonel, United States Air Force, Pro- 
fessor of Air Science and Tactics, Executive Officer 
obert Kenyon Schubert, Major, United States Air Force, Assistant Pro- 
fessor of Air Science and Tactics 
obert Oliver Weyburn, Jr, B.S, Major, United States Air Force, 
‚ Assistant Professor of Air Science and Tactics 
V illiam Robert Smith, B.B.A., Captain, United States Air Force, Assist- 
ў ant Professor of Air Science and Tactics 
га 


ncis Jerome Gleason, Master Sergeant, United States Air Force, 
Instructor in Air Science and Tactics 


Frederick Raymond Risley, Master Sergeant, United States Air Force, 
Instructor in Air Science and Tactics 


Clarence William Voth, Master Sergeant, United States Air Force, 
Instructor in Air Science and Tactics 


aymond Lloyd Hauck, Technical Sergeant, United States Air Force, 
nstructor in Air Science and Tactics 
^ Training Certificate. —Upon the satisfactory completion of sixty credit hours 
pleti ge Work acceptable toward a Bachelor's degree and the satisfactory com- 
will t of the basic Air Force ROTC course of instruction, a training certificate 
zx awarded, Upon presentation of this certificate, eligible applicants may 
ad Cla Pted for enlistment in the Air Force Reserve in the grade of Airman 
88, 
Commis, : . "AN ^ r 
Васе osion in the United States Air Force Reserve—t pon being awarded a 
Ors degree and upon the satisfactory completion of the Air Force ROTC 


3Ppointed instruction prescribed by law and regulations, the graduate may be 


First Group 


1-2 Air Science I—Freshman Year (2-2) The Staff 
Introduction. to Air Force ROTC and aviation; fundamentals of 
global geography; international tensions and security organizations; 
instruments of national military security; drill and basic military 
training. Three hours a week. Morning and afternoon sections. 

21-52 Air Science II—Sophomore Year (2-2) The Staff 

"ements of aerial warfare covering targets, weapons, aircraft, air 

leader 00264, and forces; careers in the United States Air Force; and 

ing pup laboratory covering cadet non-commissioned officer train- 

E rerequisite: Air Science 1-2 or equivalent active military train- 

x ae ree hours a week. Morning and afternoon sections, (Also 
1953 summer term—Air Science $1 (2).) 
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SECOND GROUP 

101-2 Air Science I1I—]unior Year (3-3) The Staff 
The Air Force Commander and his Staff; problem solving techniques; 
the communications process and Air Force correspondence; military 
law. courts and boards; applied air science; Air Force base functions; 
and leadership laboratory covering cadet flight and squadron and group 
officer training. Prerequisite: Air Science 51-52 or equivalent active 
military training and selection by a board of University and Air 
Force officials. Five hours a week. Morning and afternoon sections. 


The Staff 


Summer Camp—Between Junior and 
Senior Years (required) 

Attendance at a six-week Air Force ROTC summer camp at an active 

Air Force base within the continental United States is mandatory be- 

tween the junior and senior years. The program consists of familiari- 


| training, individual weapons, Air Force base ac 
| ] leader- 


103 


d exercises, air base prol tems, anc 


equipment, 
Prerequisite: Air Science 101-2. 


Summer term 1953. 
The Staff 
world polit- 


Air Science IV —Senior Year (3-3) 
briefing fof 


career guidance; military aspects of 
war; 
instruction 9 
cadet corps 


ner Camp (Air 


adership semina 


tary aviation and the art of 


geography; 
coveri 


commission service; and leader: 
supervis 
Science 101-2 and Sumr 


Morn 


› laborat 


and ot 


Prerequisite: 
Five hours a wee 


ANATOMY 


Claude Matthews McFall, LL.B., Ph.D., Professor of Anatomy 
Ira Rockwood Telford, Ph.D., Professor of Anatomy, Executive Officer 
ebb Edward Haymaker, M.S., M.D., Professorial Lecturer in Anat- 
omy 
*Paul Calabrisi, A.M., Associate Professor of Anatomy 
vor Cornman, Ph.D., Assistant Research Professor of Anatomy 
ilfred Walter Eastman, B.S., M.D., Clinical Instructor in Anatomy 
lan Andrews Dun, A.B., M.D., Clinical Instructor in Anatomy 


Master of Science in the field of Anatomy (Columbian College). —Prerequisite 
- p Р Ф P . + . 3 

Јасһејог of Arts or Bachelor of Science degree from this | nivers 
equivalent, T! 


à 


` OF the 


with a major in Biology, Chemistry, or Zoology iduate 

Program must include the following courses, or the equivalen 11—12 

m? 151-52; Physics 6, 7; Zoology 1-2, 41-42. Biochemistry 221-22 is recom- 
mended as an elective. " 

А quired: thirty credit hours of graduate work including Anatomy 201-2, 295- 

select 209. and graduate courses in biochemistry, physiology, and related fields 

£d with the approval of the Department; a grade of B or better in course 

of the ations; and the passing of a comprehensive oral examination at the end 

year 


It is not always possible to arrange courses and research so that the 
assured of completing all the required work in one academic year. 


101-2 Gross Anatomy McFall, Telford, and Staff 
Regional dissection of the human body supplemented with lectures 
and quiz sections. Study of X-ray anatomy to en 
tional aspects of the position, shape, and relatior 
skeletal components, Eighteen hours a weck, fall 
week, spring term 

103 Human Embryology McFall and Staff 
1e origin and development of the human body Special emphasis 
On the value of embryology in interpreting anatomical an 1 
Variations as seen in gross dissection, surgery, obstetrics, ar 
Ogy. Three hours a week. 
105 Neuro-anatomy Haymaker and Staff 
е 


macroscopic and microscopic study of the central nervous sys- 


tem and the special sense organs. Emphasis on such dynamic as- 


Pects as development, pathways, lesions, etc. Six hours a week 


E Microscopic Anatomy Telford and Staff 
Study of the detailed minute structure of cells, tissues, and organs 
of the human body with emphasis on the relation of structure to 
unction. Recognition and interpretation of histological sections 

E tested by practical examinations. Six hours a week. 


— 
On leave o 531-54 
f absence 19 
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Seminar (1-1) Telford and Staff 
Reports and discussions of special topics by the Staff and graduate 
students. For graduate liberal arts students. Regular medical stu- 
dents are encouraged to attend, One hour a week. 


295-96 Research (arr. ) Telford and Staff 
Time, credits, and fees to be arranged, 


299-300 Thesis (3-3) The Staff 


ANESTHESIOLOGY 


gere Seymour Coakley, M.D., Professor of Anesthesiology, Executive 

сег 

Donald Harrison Stubbs, A.M., M.D., Clinical Professor of Anesthe- 

Siology 

cymour Alpert, A.B., M.D., Associate Professor of Anesthesiology 
illiam Albert Spencer, A.B., M.D., Instructor in Anesthesiology 
illiam Eldridge Bageant, M.D., Clinical Instructor in Anesthesiology 
en Widome, M.D., Clinical Instructor in Anesthesiology 


320 Anesthesiology The Staff 
Review of basic sciences, correlation between basic sciences and clin- 
ical work. One hour a week. Third-year students. 


351-52 Anesthesia Seminar The Staff 
Fourth-year students attend anesthesia seminars during their sur- 


gical clinical clerkships at the University Hospital. One hour a 
week, 


433-34 Advanced Anesthesiology The Staff 
Fourth-year students are rotated through the work of the depart- 
ment for a period of one week and assigned to work in the operating 
Tooms and to attend conferences and seminars. For the more ad- 
Vanced students a three-week elective is offered. 


ае, 


eas or ASIF 
کد‎ 


oy‏ ب 


ART 


*Norris Ingersoll Crandall, M.Arch., Professor of Art j | 
Donald Chenoweth Kline, B.Arch., M.F.A., Professor of Art, Executive 
O fficer 
STAFF IN THE CORCORAN SCHOOL oF ART 
DRAWING AND PAINTING: Richard Lahey, Principal; Eugen Weisz, Vice 
Principal; Edmund Archer, Jessalee Sickman, Kenneth Stubbs; 
Omar Carrington | 
ScULPTURE AND CARVING: Heinz Warneke 
COMMERCIAL Акт: Joseph Ross, Leslie Mitchell 

Bachelor of Arts (Columbian College—Departmental): ; 

The major in Art Apprec iation.—Prerequisite: the Arts and Letters curricu 
lum in the Junior College, see page 60. Flectives must include Art 11-12 ай 
71-72. Required: Art 121-22, 151-52, 161-62, and two of the following 1017^ 
131-32, 141-42, 143, 146. 

the Arts and Letters | 


are 
60. Electives must include 
drawing s 
School 0 


The major in Drawing and Painting —Pt 


curriculum in the Junior College, see page 
11-12. Required: Art 121-22 ar d at least thirty credit hours o! 
painting. Classes in drawing and pain are held at the Corcoran 


rt 

Bachelor of 
tion) —Prerequisite 
m, pages 149-50, and pro 


Arts in Education with a teaching field in Art (School of Р Ап 
the Education curriculum, page ©2. Required: the 


{ : al = 5 r " РІ) e 
fessional courses listed on pages 155-59 


First GROUP 


11-12 Art Аррте‹ iation (3-3) 
Meaning of art in historic periods 
historic times to present Symbology « 

position, form, (Not offered in 1953-54-) 

6c-66 Drawing and Painting Life, Still Life, and Th 

Portrait (3-3) 
For beg ers. Afternoon 
і фс > : Stubbs} 
67-68 Drawing and Painting—Life ana her, ` 
Portrait (6—6) 


e 
of works from pe 


Criticisms 


f lines, lightvalues, 


o 


hitecture, furniture, anc 


yam. 

Painting, $ a 
1 T 1 E 

5 (Also offered 1953 sut 


and evenir 


For beginners. Morning, afternoon, and evening sections jine 

‘ ; : ; i Klin 

„1—72 Introduction to the Arts in America (3-3) ning 
] popular arts. Mo 


mer term 


[t 


75-76 Drawing and Painting—Life, Still Life, and [he * 
Portrait (3-3) 
Afternoon 


eave fall term 1953-54 


Art 209 


77-78 Drawing and Painting—Life, Sickman, Carrington 


Stil Life, and Portrait (6-6) 


Morning, afternoon, and evening sections. 


SECOND Group 


101-2 The Design of the Home (3-3) Crandall 


The home: history, personality, location, cost, financing, maintenance, 
structure, light, and color. 1953-54 and alternate years, morning 
1954-55 and alternate years, evening. 


121-22 World History of Art (3-3) Kline 


131-32 Greek and Roman Art and Archaeology (3-3) L 


The fine arts from ancient times to the nineteenth century. Pre- 
requisite: Art 11-12 or the equivalent. 1953-54 and alternate years 
evening. 1954-55 and alternate years, afternoon 


History, development, significance of the arts of Greece and 
and their meaning for the world today Illustrated lectures 
with class discussions and reports, (Not offered in 1953-54.) 


141-42 Interior Decoration (3-3) Kline 


151-52 Modern Art (3-3) 


161-62 History 


165-66 Drax 


175 


776 Drawin g 


. | . " -—X p . a 
Practical problems in the selection and use of furniture, wall and floor 
coverings, draperies, and lighting. Afternoon. 


143 Folk Arts of America (3) Kline 


TE : yer ; А ч Р EAS 

Woodcarving, ainting, ceramics, glass, furniture, and music. 1953-5 
1 ; Ё . 

and alternate years, afternoon 1954-55 and alternate years, evening. 


146 Art of the Far East (3) Kline 


The architecture, painting, and sculpture of Chi 
OB i - 
54 and alternate years, afternoon, 1954-55 and a 
ning, 


and Japan. 1953- 


le. а | X. ** . . . . . . 
Neo-cla ssıcısm, romanticism, impressionism, expressionism, cubism, and 


abstract works in terms of structure and { Prerequisite: Art 


11-12 or the equivalent. 1953-54 and nate у evening 
1954-55 and alternate years, afternoon 
of Art Criticism (3-3) Crandall 


A survey of art criticism from ancient Greece to the present. A 
Sion by 


afternoon 


о 
Permission of the instructor. 1953-54 and alternate years, 
. 1954-55 and alternate years, evening 

». > ° . d ” . 
awing and Painting—Life and Lahey, Weisz 
Portrait (6—6) 

Orning, afternoon, and evening sections. 


and Painting—Life and Portrait (6-6) Weisz 
Afternoon. ; ч 


177 Still Life and Landscape (3) Weisz 


rawing and painting in all mediums. 
ummer term 1953. 


210 Courses of Instruction 


178x Figure, Still Life, and Composition (3) 
Drawing and painting in all mediums. Classes conducted indoors. 


Summer term 1953. 
Warneke 


plaster and wood сагу“ 


Sculpture (6-6) 
Portrait-life modeling and composition in clay, 
ing. Afternoon and evening sections. 


Design and Com mercial Art (6-6) Ross, Mitchell 
Prerequisite: Art 78 or the equivalent. Afternoon and evening 8€ 


tions. 


185-86 Advanced Commercial Art (arr.) 
(Not offered in 1953-54.) 


BACTERIOLOGY, HYGIENE, AND 
PREVENTIVE MEDICINE 


Leland Wilbur Parr, Ph.D., Professor of Bacteriology, Executive Officer 
gus MacIvor Griffin, Ph.D., Professor of Bacteriology 
alph Gregory Beachley, M.D., Dr.P.H., Adjunct Professor of Public 
Health Practice 


ary Louise Robbins, Ph.D., Associate Professor of Bacteriology 
illiam Gray McCarten, M.S., Instructor in Bacteriology 


SEMINAR LECTURERS 


Chester Wilson Emmons, Ph.D., Professorial Lecturer on Medical My- 


> cology 
W illard Hull Wright, D.V.M., Ph.D., Professorial Lecturer on Medical 
oology 
John Roderick Heller, Jr., B.S., M.D., Professorial Lecturer on Cancer 
ontrol 
Car] 


John Lauter, M.S., Professorial Lecturer on Municipal Sanitation 
Ro ert Carter Cook, Professorial Lecturer on Medical Genetics 
ert Hanna Felix, M.D., M.P.H., Professorial Lecturer on Mental 
'ygiene 
Эзу Вугоп Gordon, Ph.D., M.D., Professorial Lecturer on Virology 


pest Kramer Funkhouser, B.S., Professorial Lecturer on Community 
Tealth Resources 


S . * ۰ 
ud Jacob Ajl, Ph.D., Professorial Lecturer on Microbiological 
^hemistry 


arah Bishop Brooks, R.N., B.S. in P.H.N., Professorial Lecturer on 
Public Health 


E 
College,” of 


Arts or Master of Science in the field of Bacteriology (Columbian 
rerequisite: a Bachelor of Arts or a Bachelor of Science degree, re- 
: rom this University, or the equivalent, with a major in Biology, 
follows? Chemistry, or Zoology. The undergraduate program must include the 
Courses or the equivalent: Chemistry 11—12, 21, 151-52; Physics 6, 7; 

1-2, 41—42, : 
400 4 thirty credit hours, including Bacteriology 209, 210, 293-94, 295-96, 
: 1© remaining courses are to be selected from Bacteriology 219-20, 
32, 240 and Biochemistry 221-22 (if not presented for admis: 
: еа ара much bacteriological background may substitute for credi 
i - cytology, genetics, cell physiology, ет 


stude 
DN one 


following: »mology, histol- 

› DiOstatise:. А . 510 mology, histol- 

"Search оак, and protozoa. It is not always possible to arrange courses and 

on acade „that the student can be assured of completing all required work in 
emic year. F E 


(211) 


Courses of Instruction 


Robbins 


112 General Bacteriology (4) l 
bacteriol- 


А : study of the fundamentals of 


For nonmedical students. 

ogy, including hy gieni ations. Methods of cultivation 4® 

control of several groups oi microorganisms are studied in the lab 

oratory. Prerequisite: any biological laboratory science; Chemistry 
Thurs., and Sat., 9:10 to 12:00 АМ. 


11—12. Laboratory fee, $9 Tues., 


209 Medical Microbiology Tat) 
acteria, rickettsia, viruses, yeasts, molds, protozoa, and metazoi 
] diseases of man —cultural study Қ 


which relate to the healt 
ortant forms; 
junologic, and anim 


cines; serums; 


mosis by microscopic, cultura 
theory and methods of immuno} 
prep ared gra u- 
by adc ding the 


may be 


(c) Immun 


d ates for Master 
} pa 


210 Fundamentals of Epidemiolog) 


P ublic Hon th (2) 


cidents and 
Prerequisite: 


ol à 


Open to liberal arts graduate s 


or 209. Mon., 2:00 to 4 P.M 


219-20 Adv anced er 0 ari 
Spe | study ced meth 
Prerequisite: Bacteri gy 112 or 
‹ ivalent; p« of the instru 
hour e and credits to be arrar 
229 Virus Тес} h niques (6) 
Prin if ai cultur г sc olog 
viruses and r For libe 
sit Bact r 209 
ratory fee, $1 1954—55 апа alter 
30 Statistics in Mic robiology | (3) ‚мою 
The application of statistical methods to the problems of micro emei 
For liberal arts iate students. Prerequisite entrance OF Ce at 
co alget 1953—54 and alternate years, time tO 
| Grifs 
32 Immunological Methods (3) jon © 
Preparation and testin ot sero! naterials. Demonstrar pe 
basic serological phenomena. For җе. ш 
requisite Bacteriology 112 or 2 and 
Laboratory fee, $6. 1954-55 and al Iternate years. past 


240 Advanced Epidemiology and Public Health (3) P dealin 
Conferences, readings, and problems for graduate stude? 4 in ps 
‚ topics presente 


А 1 
advanced phases yf the 


with specialized an 


MN 


401 


Bacteriology, Hygiene, and Preventive Medicine 213 


teriology 210. Prerequisite: Bacteriology 210. 1953-54 and alter- 
nate years, time to be arranged. 


Staff Seminar (1-1) The Staff 
For liberal arts graduate students. Bi-weekly throughout the year. 
Time to be arranged, 


Research in Bacteriology (arr.) The Staff 
Time and credits to be arranged. 

Thesis (3-3 The Staff 
Health Resources Survey Beachley and Staff 


À survey of complete medical care from first contact, through lab- 
oratory and clinical diagnosis, adequate medical or surgical treatment 
to full family and community rehabilitation, Case histories assigned 
Junior students with the cooperation and assistance of the clinical 
departments, Comparison is to be made between care in near-ideal 
acilities and care in facilities where the student might begin his prac- 
tice. Emphasis is on coordination of the private practice of medicine 
and community public health and welfare activities, both tax sup- 
Ported and voluntary. "Throughout the holistic point of view is 
assumed, One hour a week for three weeks and independent research 
during summer. 


Public Health Practice Beachley 


Study of public health practice at national, state, city, and county 
v Public and private agencies. One hour a week for eight 
Weeks, 


BIOCHEMISTRY 


Joseph Hyram Roe, Ph.D., Professor of Biochemistry, Executive Officer 
Carleton Raymond Treadwell, Ph.D., Professor of Biochemistry 
William Henry Sebrell, Jr., M. 2 Professorial Lecturer on Nutrition 
George Washington ws Jr., Ph.D., Professorial Lecturer on Proteint 
Bernard Leonard Horecker, Ph.D., Professorial Lecturer on Enzymes 
Benjamin Williams Smith, Ph.D., Assistant Professor of Biochemistry 


Robert Clayton, Ph.D., an Professor of Biochemistry 


Klaus Schwarz, M.D., Associate in Biochemistry 
Harold William Clark, ne Ph.D., Associate in Biochemistry 


Science in the field of Biochemistry (Сс The 
Bachelor of Science degree. 


he following courses, or the eq 


rsics 6 and 7; Zoology 1- 


Master of Arts or Master of 
, requisite à Bachelor of / 


e 


in 
22, 151- 


hours including Biochem 


z courses are to be selected 
adviser, from graduate courses Ат 


approval о 

1 1 . 1 5510 
gy, or Pl acology. It is usually not p® 
to arrange courses and research so that the student can be assured oi СО 
ing all of the required work in one academic year 


Roe and St? 
he first-year medic 
] two three-hour 


3-14 Biochemistry 
Р! 1 
Two lectures, one conte 
periods a week. 


iological and cl 


onmedical students. 7 and 
fee, $12 a term. 8 
P.M. 


biochemi try of the епу" cy, 
Biochemistry 113 or 22 А 


actior 
Р т ctal 
225 Biochemical Preparations (3) The "T 
‘or lil raduate students. Material fee, $12. Time 


urrent literature 


'nts, but open to à 


Fri., 4:00 P.M. 


students. 


Biochemistry 215 
ee 


231 Proteins and Amino Acids (1) Irving 
A lecture course for liberal arts graduate students. Prerequisite: Bio- 
chemistry 114 or 222. 1953-54 and alternate years, Mon., 5:00 Р.м. 


251 Carbohydrate Metabolism (1) Roe 
A lecture course. Prerequisite: Biochemistry 114 or 222. 1954-55 
and alternate years, Sat., 9:00 A.M. 

261 Biochemistry of the Lipids (1) Treadwell 


A lecture course. Prerequisite: Biochemistry 114 or 222. 1953-54 
and alternate years, Sat., 9:00 A.M. 


295-96 Research in Biochemistry (arr.) Roe, Treadwell 
Time and credits to be arranged. 

299-300 Thesis (3-3) Roe, Treadwell 

404 Applied Nutrition (1) Sebrell 


"Or senior medical students and graduate students. Lecture course 
Upon dietary requirements, deficiency diseases, and therapeutic diets. 
rerequisite: Biochemistry 113 or 221, Sat., 9:00 A.M. 


BIOLOGY * 


Ph.D., Professor of Biology, Executive Officer 


Paul William Bowman, 
Associate Professor of Biology 


Sam Clark Munson, Ph.D., 
Robert Carter Cook, Lecturer on Genetics 
a major in Biology (Columbian | 


s or Bachelor of Science : 
i ] r d е $ іепсе cur 


1y) —Prerequisi and Letters or th 


degree, ! esper” 


t Required: 


ay (School of 
; 1. the 


«C juiree 


I-— zk Y | 

= k | with empha! 

( t their relations wi 
[ ition, heredit ublic healt 

fe ter ture (1 hour) 

| | morning, afte 
‘de and © 
eve g s field trip to nearby ntryside 4 ing 

AT nis of | ER t hot moro? 

f ecti Also offered 1953 summer term.) 


1 [ 
chr some 
m oi mate 
} ev. bot 
h rec 
127 Genetics (3) 


A lecture course in 
pec fic examples 


Prerequisite: one 


*vening. 


* See also depar nts of Botany and Zoology 


(216) 


Biology 217 


139 Cell Physiology (3) Yocum 
The fundamental physiology of protoplasm. Prerequisite: Chemistry 
12 and one year of college biology, botany, or zoology, (Not offered 
in 1953-54.) 


146 Environmental Measurements (3) Cantlon 
Studies in the problems encountered in measuring various environ- 
mental factors in terrestrial and aquatic habitats, Emphasis will be 
placed upon techniques, but the practical applications of environmental 
measurements will be discussed as the work progresses. Prerequisite: 
Biology 1, Botany 1, or Zoology 1, (Not offered in 1953-54.) 


199-200 Proseminar in Biology (3-3) Bowman 
Individually planned and directed study by means of which majors 


in biology may correlate and supplement the subject matter presented 
її various regular courses. Morning. 


THIRD Group 


201-2 Seminar: Cytology (3-3) Bowman 
Evening. 
211-12 Research in Cytology (arr.) Bowman 


Time and credits to be arranged. (Also offered 1953 summer term— 
Biology 211.) 


799-300 Thesis (3-3) Bowman 


ime to be arranged. (Also offered 1953 summer term—Biology 
299 (3).) 


ARR 
SEMEN EE Dg С 


BOTA? 


Ph.D., Professor of Botany, Executive Oficer 
ct Professor of Mycology 
ecturer on Taxonomy 
Botany 


Lawson Edwin Yocum, 
William Webster Diehl, Ph.D., Adjun 
Lyman Bradford Smith, Ph.D., Professorial L 
John Edward Cantlon, Ph.D., Associate Professor of 
ajor in Botany (Columbian 
the Science cur 


Bachelor of Arts or Bachelor of Science with a m 
in addi- 


College—Departmental) —Prerequisite: the Arts and Letters or 
Junior College, see pages 60-01. Required 
80. a minimum of twenty 


: > - 
with collaterais as 


riculum, respectively, in the | 
| requirements as stated on pages 75 


га! 
Botany beyond the introductory courses, 


tion to the g 

four credit hours in 

recommended in conference. Ё 

Master of Arts or Master of Science in the field of Botany (Columbian Col- 

the equivalent of a Bachelor of Arts or Bachelor of Science 

from this University with a major Botany. Require 
] pages 81-84. 


А 
lege) —Prerequ 


First GROUP 


1 Structure and Functions oj the Yocum, —— 
y ae nese. y 2] S М 
Flowering Plant $ (3) he 
The 1 nt as a g mechan with the emphasis Ой Ж 
gen iological si plant pl xy. Material fees e 
Lecture (2 hours); laboratory (2 hours)—morning, afternoon» © 
evening sections. (Also offered 1953 nmer term " 
tert Lecture—morninb 


B tany Ix, same as I, offered 


ratory—aiternoon. 


‚ої the Plant Kingdom (3) 
ifferent kinds of plants, with € 


e in identifying 


tà 


f the f 


urs); lab 


ns, (Also of 


IOS Field B 


Fi 


tr 


room 9 
1 hour 
alternat 


107 Algae, Fungi, and Mosses ( 
| | ry study of the 


] and lat 


Botany 219 


109 Plant Morphology (3) Yocum 
Survey of structure of root, stem, leaf, and flower of seed plants; 
followed by the application to several of the economically important 
families. Prerequisite: Botany 1 and 2 or Biology 1-2. Lecture (2 
hours); laboratory (2 hours). 1954-55 and alternate years, afternoon. 


116 Plant Growth (3) Yocum 
The functions of plants with special emphasis on the practical prob- 
lems of growing and of caring for plants. Prerequisite: Botany 1 and 
2 or Biology 1-2. Lecture (2 hours); laboratory (2 hours). 1954-55 
and alternate years. 


118x Physiology of Bacteria and Fungi (3) Yocum 
ectures, literature reviews, and laboratory studies of the physiology 
of bacteria and fungi. Prerequisite: Botany 1 and 2 or Biology 1-2. 
1954-55 and alternate years. 


125-26 Plant Taxonomy (3-3) Cantlon 
A study of the characteristics, phylogeny, and economics of selected 
amilies of the flowering plants. Field collection and identification. 
rerequisite: Botany 1 and 2 or Biology 1-2. Material fee, $5. Lec- 
ture (1 hour); laboratory and field (4 hours). (Not offered in 


1953-54.) 
131-32 Mycology (3-3) Diehl 


*cture (1 hour); laboratory (4 hours). 1953-54 and alternate years, 
evening, 


I34.. 
33-34 Plant Pathology (3- 
Material fee, $6 a term. 


135-36 Plant Physiology (3-3) 
all term: п and у 
syntheses 


3 
I 


Diehl 


954-55 and alternate years, evening 


Yocum 
mineral and water relations of plants; spring term: organic 


Z and growth. Prerequisite: Chemistry 11-12. Material fee, 
po aterm. 1953-54 and alternate years, evening. 

I р 

38 Growth Regulators (3) Yocum 


кше, literature reviews, and laboratory studies of the physiology 
£rowth regulators and their functions in plants and animals. Pre- 
quisite: Botany 1 and 2 or Biology 1-2. 1954-55 and alternate 


years, 
Tuy 
41-42 Plant Ecology (3-3) Cantlon 
*cture (2 hours); laboratory (2 hours). (Not offered in 1953-54.) 
I ; 
43 Introduction to Plant Geography (3) Cantlon 


asic principles and methods of plant geography. 
Botany 1 and 2 or Biology 1-2. 1954-55 and alter- 


А study of the b 
rerequisite: 
nate years, 


144 The Veg 


А etation of North America (3) Cantlon 
ectures, seminars, end laboratory on the characteristic vegetations of 
poth America with 


emphasis on the United States. Prerequisite: 


2 
jotany : с М 
Y I and 2 or Biology 1-2. 1954-55 and alternate years. 


— 


—— — 


295-96 


299-300 


Courses of Instruction 
Tuirp GROUP 
Seminar: Taxonomy (3-3) Smith 
(Not offered in 1953-54.) 
Yocum 


Seminar: Physiology (3-3) 
1954-55 and alternate years. Time to be arranged, 


Seminar: Ecology (3-3) Cantlon 


(Not offered in 1953-54.) 

Research (arr.) The Staff 
Time, credits, and fees to be arranged . (Also offered 1953 summer 
term—Botany 295 (3).) 

Thesis (3-3) 

Time to be arranged. (Also offered 1953 summer 
299 (3).) 


The Staff 


term—Botany 


BUSINESS ADMINISTRATION 


*Richard Norman Owens, Ph.D., C.P.A., Professor of Business Admin- 

istration 
arold Griffith Sutton, M.S., Professor of Finance 

ое Lee Jessup, M.B.A., Professor of Business Administration 

ames Carlton Dockeray, Ph.D., Professorial Lecturer in Business Ad- 
ministration 

Montell Ernest Ogdon, Ph.D., Professorial Lecturer in Business Admin- 

stration 


Ted Ernest Lampe, B.S., C.P.C.U., Professorial Lecturer on Insur- 
ance 


Joseph Leo Krieger, M.B.A., Professorial Lecturer in Business Admin- 
istration 


arl William Clewlow, A.M., Professorial Lecturer in Business Admin- 
tration 
рле Fields, B.S., C.P.C.U., Professorial Lecturer on Insurance 
ger James Browne, B.S., Major General, United States Air Force, 
Mer rofessorial Lecturer in Business Administration 
е I almadge Welshans, Ph.D., Associate Professor of Business Ad- 


Alf 


Go ministration, Executive Officer 
tdon Barnewall, M.B.A., Assistant Professor of Business Adminis- 
$ tration 
jm Cohen, A.B., LL.B., LL.M., Lecturer in Business Administra- 
ion 


Joseph Patrick M urp 


hy, A.B., LL.B., LL.M., Lecturer on Insurance 
Ugustus Clark J : 


ohnson, A.M., Lecturer in Business Administration 


B 
(School er 0 Arts in Government with a major in Business Administration 
Master артем) For curricula see pages 167-68. ^s 
acceptable umen Administration (School of Government) —Prerequisite: an 
quired. tus "rgraduate major in Business Administration or the equivalent 
octor. 1€ general requirements for the degree as stated on page 175 2 
Master’, (I Business Administration (School of Government).—Prerequisite: a 
К 6 


Б Касае in Business Administration ora related field, or the equivalent 
оп Doctor | "4 ın Statistics and Accounting to the satisfaction of the Committee 
Masters - 1 Studies, Required: thirty credit hours of graduate work beyond the 
and evel, the Passing of a general examination in six fields, and the writing 
r oj of а dissertation, А x 
p. Science in Engineering with an option in Business Administration 
Bachelor “ngineering) —See pages 124-26, 129-30. 
(Sch of Arts in Education with teaching fields in Business Education 


ool of 


pired; the ducati ^).—Prerequisite: the Education curriculum page 62. Re 
Steg . “usiness Education option, pages 150-51, and the professional courses 
м Pages 155-66. 


0, 
n sabbatical leave fall term 1 


(221) 


Courses. of Instruc tion. 


SECOND GROUP 


101 Business Organiz zation and Combination (3) 


forms of business enterprise and their cont trol 


(Also noel 1953 


уе and interre lated 


y government. Mining and eve sections. 
summer term.) 

102 Business Management (3) Owens, Clewlow 
The management movement, organization of an enterprise, principles 


gement and their application to various departments of añ 


Morning and evening secti 


d 


Personnel Management in Industry (3) Barnewall 
onnel department, human relations 


105 


Org tion and work of the pe 
in I з. Morning. (Also offered 1953 summer term.) 

Business Admini ion 105% ne as 105, offered spring term 
Evening. 

106 Proble ms in Personnel N Manag eme nt (3) Owens 
les of human rel is illustrated by cases drawn from business 
dustry. Prerequisi siness A fministrati n 105, Evening 

Johnso? 


109 Office Management (3) 

Organization and layout of an office, use pli- 

planning and execution of work, sup ervision [ 

red 1953 summer term.) 
Administration 109x, same as 109, 


of offi ce mi ichines and ар 
E yening: 


roblems. 


: m. 
offered spring te 


W elshan’ 


113х Real Estate (3) 
Fu of real estate practice property manage 
n incing, and taxation 
116 Urban Transportation (3) P 
Local transportation in economic development; regulation, fina 
i nagement of transit services; ‹ mmunity po in 


parking, and traffic control 


121 General Insurance (3) 
A general course in underlying prin 
casualtv insurance, and the function of insurance in 
f a business or individual. Prerequisite Economics 1—2 


of a business or indi ^ Fidé 


123-24 Property and Casualty Insurance 


ciples of propert 


t 


A ‹ a: nd В ( —2) with 
We Ti : analy insurance am 
provi 
Pr \ ite 
125-26 Property and Casualty Insurance 
' and Р (2- 2) ИР, 
insurance cial 


1 


prir iples and 


Business Administration 


127-28 


129-30 


131 


136 


138x 


141 


142 


143x 


145 


statements, and investments; loss adjustment and loss prevention. 
Prerequisite: Business Administration 123-24. Evening. 


Property and Casualty Insurance —— 

E and F (2-2) 
Principles of accounting; principles of business and personal finance; 
business organization and agency management, Evening. 


Property and Casualty Insurance Murphy 
G and H (2-2) 


Insurance law with particular attention given to construction of in- 


surance contracts, and general commercial law as it relates to con- 
tracts, agencies, partnerships, corporations, personal pr rty, real 


estate and mortgages, negotiable instruments, bankruptcy, bailments, 
common and private carriers, and negligence. (Not offered in 
1953-54.) 

Business Finance (3) Welshans 
Basic principles involved in the financing of business enterprises. Pre- 
requisite: Accounting 1-2. Evening. (Also offered 1953 summ 
term.) 


Business Administration 131x, same as 131, offered spring term. 
Morning. 


Commercial Credit (3) 

Гурез and sources of credit information, credit relations! if 
standpoint of the commercial bank and the commercial busine: 
Prise. Prerequisite: Accounting 1-2. (Not offered 1953-54.) 


Investments (3) Welshans 
Analysis of factors of investment credit with application to diffe 
types of investments, proper selection of investments for various 
Classes of investors, regulation. Prerequisite: Accounting 1-2. Eve- 
hing. (Also offered 1953 summer term.) 


Principles of Marketing (3) 
A survey of marketing, giving particular attention t 
retailing, wholesaling, and sales management; 
structure and its relation to the total econ Prerequisite: Eco- 
nomics 1-2, Evening. (Also offered 1953 summer term.) 

Business Administration 141x, same as 141, offered spring term. 
Morning. 


Marketing Problems (3) Barnewall 
Marketing principles applied to specific i і 

ating problems of retailers, wholesal 
consumer and industrial goods. Prereqı 
141. (Not offered in 1953-54.) 


Marketing Research (3) Barnewall 


t , 4 1 " r 
dud Of market research methods and techniques; sources of data: 
1€ use of market research in business operations, Evening 


Sale; Management (3) Barnewall 


Sanzation of the sales department, sales planning and forecasting, 
Quotas, territories, 1 


licy and oper- 


pertormance standards, and analysis and control 


Courses of Instruction 


f distribution costs. Prerequisite Business Administrati 


E 
146 Sales Management Problems (3) Jessup 
rketing executives with 
’ 18; selection, trainin 

Business Administrat 


respect to planning sales pro 
А super- 


yn 145: 


Problems of г 
grams, territories, and salesmen's 
: f | Ргеге 

rereqt 


Bar newall 


147 Advertising (3) 
Advertising as a function of marke and merchandising; eval ation, 
trol of advertising; uses and limitations o 


ism, and con 


rcl ase, C 
1 
а tool of management 


ertising 


3) 3 arnewall 
stion; nization and types; economı ol whole- 


148 Wholesaling ( 
` | fur nizé 
red in 1953-54.) 


[he wholesale 


Ba rnewall 


3 TAT T FE PE. 
ISOX Principles of Pur: hasing (3) 

] ‹ х j , ж. 

Organization for purchasing, purchasing policies, ma ket relationships 

election of merchandise, purchasing inlormation and records. EWS 


ning 

ч ровара Bar ewall 

151x Retailing (3) jarnew?" 
Principles and problems in retail merchandising, including markups 
inventory valuation, and expense control; service and personnel pro 


lems. Morning 


158 Trafic Management (3) 
ff vine of shipments 


records of traffic department, routing 


Organization and 
shipper 


. rates and charges, relation of 
ot offered in 1953-54.) 


ices by carric 


175 Introduction to Foreign Trade (3) 
Terminology, trade usages and practices, conditions esse 
£g, economic bases of 


impact of government al cx 


international trade, 


cessful trac 
trade, tarifi 


requisite: Economics 1-2. Evening. 


ntrois n 


176 Exporting and Importing (3) | 
Policy and operating questions of foreig 
-ntation of shipments. Prerequisite: Business 


ning. 


n trade, financing ап 
Administration 


E 


n 
Ово 


thods 
met рге 


178 Foreign Markets (3) 

Pattern of world trade by 
preparing market surveys, selected regional 
isi Economics 1-2. (Not offered in 1953-54.) 


countries and commodities, 
market analyses. 


requisite 
191 Business Reports and Analyses (3) 


Research in specific business problems and reports 
use, Open to seniors (Not offered in 1953-54.) 


ee 


195 


198 


291-92 


293-94 


Business Administration 225 


Controllership (3) Jessup 
The duties, responsibilities, and place of the controller in a business 
organization; relations of controller to other departments and regula- 
tory bodies; and the controller’s relation to price setting and inven- 
tories, depreciation policies, internal auditing, expense control and 
budgeting, and financial reports to management, stockholders, and 
employees. Prerequisite: Accounting 1-2. Open to seniors. Evening. 


Problems in Business Management (3) Jessup 
Principles and methods of management illustrated by cases drawn 
from business and industry. Prerequisite: Business Administration 
102. Open to seniors. Morning. (Also offered 1953 summer term.) 
Business Administration 198x, same as 198, offered fall term. 
Evening. 
THIRD Group 


Corporate Financial Problems (3) Welshans 
Financial practice in promotion, consolidation, and mergers; capital 
structure adjustments; and reorganization. Evening. 


Seminar in Business Finance (3) Welshans 
Research in advanced financial problems. Evening. (Also offered 
1953 summer term.) 


Seminar in Marketing (3-3) Barnewall 
Research and reports on marketing problems. Evening 


Management Engineering (3) Clewlow 
Analysis of the techniques for initiation and implementation of man- 
agement engineering programs, with emphasis on organization and 
methods surveys, including the study of work measurement, work 
simplification, management audits, and other management improve- 
ment programs, (Not offered in 1953-54.) 


Readings in Business (3-3) The Staff 
Advanced readings in the fields of finance, marketing, and person- 
nel management. (Not offered in 1953-54.) 


The Dynamics of Business (3) 

An analysis of the structure of American business, including a study 
of trend and cyclical change in economic activity and their bearing 
upon governmental policy. (Not offered in 1953-54.) 


Management in the Armed Forces (3) Browne 
pecial problems of military organization and management; applica- 
Шу of business management techniques to the armed forces. Eve- 


ning. 


Seminar in Business Management (3-3) Dockeray 
€search on various phases of management, including business, indus- 


trial, and personnel management. Evening. (Also offered 1953 sum- 
mer term.) 


Business Research (3-3) The Staff 
(Not offered in 1953-54.) 


Courses of Instruction 


297-98 


Controllership in the Federal Service (3) Krieger 
Function of the controller in federal agencies; special problems ana- 
vzed; controller function in government and business, Evening. 


Seminar in Controllership (3) Krieger 
Research on advanced problems of the controller in all types of busi- 
ness organization and the Federal Government. Evening. (Also 
fered 1953 summer term.) 

Business Policy (3-3) Jessup 
Problems of management are analyzed with the view of developing à 
practical solution; cases are used to show the problems of personne 


in marketing, industrial management, finance, etc. Evening. 

Thesis (3-3) The Staff 

Time to be arranged. (Also offered 1953 summer term— Business 
ninistration 299 (3).) 


CHEMISTRY 


Benjamin Douglass Van Evera, Ph.D., Sc.D., Professor of Chemistry 
reel Nathaniel Wrenn, Ph.D., Professor of Chemistry 
Charles Rudolph Naeser, Ph.D., Professor of Chemistry 
obert Corbin Vincent, Ph.D., Associate Professor of Chemistry, Acting 
Executive Officer 
Reuben Esselstyn Wood, Ph.D., Associate Professor of Chemistry 
illiam Frederick Sager, Ph.D., Associate Professor of Chemistry 
ames Willard Harkness, B.S., Ed.M., Assistant Professor of Chemistry 
heodore Peter Perros, Ph.D., Assistant Professor of Chemistry 
illiam Edward Schmidt, M.S., Assistant Professor of Chemistry 
avid Gover White, B.Chem.Eng., Assistant Professor of Chemistry 


an 
be 
N 


Mans, int group courses must be included: Chemistry 11-12, 21, 3 
Б" 19 and 20; Physics 5, 6, 7, and 8. h e ше, 

fol win a the general requirements, as stated on pages 75-80, including the 

or 155 omms group courses: Chemistry 111-12 113-14, 122, 151-52, and 135 

approy © credit hours). The work of the junior and senior years must be 


8 to do graduate work. 


College)’ 9l Arts or Master of Science in the feld of Chemistry (Columbian 
respectively pee: „the degree of Bachelor of Arts or Bachelor of Science, 
Required: ^11 ith a major in Chemistry from this University, or the ед 

of required 5 general requirements as stated on pages 81-84. 

and the = work must include CI mistry 131-32, 193, 211-12, 

On the Program must include at least four credit hours of laboratory courses. 
Week of ae of failure to pass qualifying examinations given during the first 

asses, 


j a student may be excluded from these required courses and 
review prerequisite courses. A reading knowledge examination in 
(German preferred) must be passed before the second half of 


Advised to 
Tench or 


Engineering) science in Engineering with an option tn Chemistry (School of 
th egr s —See pages 124-26 and 129-30. The Chemistry courses required for 
i major кше „same as those required for the Bachelor of Science degree 
chelor of 2 UT as itemized above. == t 
Cation.) LP in Education with a teaching field in Chemistry (School of 
mistry opui ante: the Education curriculum, page 62. Required: the 
tgistration —h Page 151; and the professional courses listed on pages 155-56. 
e representa, ctore completing registration each student must obtain from 
laborato ative of the Department an assignment to lecture, recitation, and 
ry sections. 


‘du 


First GROUP 


t 
3-4 Survey of Physical Sciences (4-4) 
> ЎШУеу of physical science, An introduction to the physical sciences 


* On 
le 
ave of absence 1953—54. 


(227) 


Courses of Instruction. 


including cher nistry, physics, astronom y, and geology with emphasis 
of scientific meth xd and its achievements rather than on 
A terminal course for non-science majors. 
3 hours); laboratory (3 hours). 


on anal ) 
the mechanics of science. 
Laboratory fee, $9 a term. Lecture ( 


(Not offered in 1953-54.) 
+11-12 General Chemistry (4-4) Harkness, Perros, White 


Chemistry 11-12 is an elementary course in general chemistry. Pre- 
;h school algebra. Laboratory fee, $15 à 
ry (4 hours); recitation (1 hour) 
| 1953 sum- 


requisite: one year ol 
term. Lecture (2 hours); laborat 
morning, aiternoon, and evening sections, (Also on 


mer term.) 
: as 11, offered spring term. Ме 


1 


rning, after- 


secti ns. 
12x. same as 12, offered fall term Afternoon and evê” 


ning 
21 Qual itative Inorg 'anic Analysis (4) Vincent 
1р 1) methods of separating and identi- 


study O 


emi-micro tech- 
$15. Lecture 
id evening 


eve- 


and 


Schmidt 
al volumetric 
boratory 


labora 


Quantitative Inorgani ic Analysis 
Theory nd practice ot juantitative ап 


t2 
N 


netric 


procedures. Prerequisi 21. La 
) 1orning and evening sections; 


and evening sections. 


SECOND GROUP 


{111-12 Physical C hemistry un (3-3) А 
Introduction to phy stud gisteri r Chemistry 
III-I2 must regist 
already have adequate credit for physi hemistr 
ca JCC ALC , ) Пе ) ‹ Y ecture 


requisite: Chemistry 20; Trsa 8 
Wood 


(3 hours)—morni 
2-2) 
nts registering fo 


1113—14 Physical Chemistry Laboratory (2 


Laboratory to accompany Chemistry 111-12. Stude 

Chemistry 113-14 must register concurrently for Chemistry nr 

unless they already have credit for lectures in physical chemist 
hours )—afternoon an 


Laboratory fee, $15 a term. Laboratory 
Saturday sections. 

ym, 1 ; : midi 

122x Quantitative Inorganic Analysis II (4) Schm 

A continuation of Chemistry 22 including the theory 

organic reagents, electrochemistry, and colorimetry in 

ex materials. Prerequisite: Chemistry 

18 sections; 


21 
22. 


more comp 

fee, $15. Lecture (2 hours)—afternoon and evenir 
24 

tory (6 hours) —morning and evening sections 


e 


T131-32 


T51-52 


— 

un 

un 
я 


156x 


I9Ix 


193 


203 x 


Chemistry 


Inorganic Chemistry (2-2) Naeser 
Application of modern chemical theories to inorganic substances and 
reactions; detailed study, developed from the periodic table, of the 
descriptive chemistry of the more common elements. Prerequisite 
Chemistry 152. Prerequisite or concurrent registration: Chemistry 
111-12 and 113-14. Evening. 


PFs) : Juhi к 1 ан 
Inorganic Chemistry: Preparations (2-2) Perros 
Application of the technique of inorganic chemistry to the prepara- 
tion and purification of a list of selected substances. Prerequisite 


nt registration: (Chemistry 


$15 a ter Laborat 


Chemistry 152; prerequisite or concurr 
I11-12 and 113-14. Laboratory 
(6 hours), evening. 

Chemistry 135x, same as 135, offered spring term, Ever 


Organic Chemistry (4-4) Wrenn, Sager 
Chemistry of the compounds of carbon. Credit is not giv f 
Chemistry 151 until Chemistry 152 is completed. Prerequisite: С} 
istry 21. Chemistry 151.—Laboratory fee, $9. Lecture (3 hour 
morning and evening sections; laboratory (3 hours)—afternoon and 
evening sections. Chemistry 152.—Laboratory fee, $15. Lecture (2 
hours)—morning and evening sections; laboratory (6 hours)—after- 
noon and evening sections. (Also offered 1953 summer term.) 


Organic Chemistry: Preparations (2 or 3) Wrenn 
The synthesis of organic compounds and the application of the tech- 
nique of organic chemistry to the preparation of pure compounds, 
using | mounts and greater refinements than in Chemistry 151- 
$2. Prerequisite: Chemistry 22 and 152. Laboratory fee, $9 a credit 
hour. Time to be arranged. 


Qualitative Organic Analysis (3) Wrenn 
The identification of pure organic compounds, the separation of mix- 
tures, and the identification of their componen Required of all stu- 
dents planning thesis work in the field of O ic Chemistry. P 
requisite: Chemistry 22 and 152. Laboratory fee, $15. Lecture 
hour); laboratory (6 hours)—evening. 


; v ? OVES 
History of Chemistry (2) Perros 
The development of chemistry, and the biographies of eminent con- 
tributors to the science. Prerequisite: Chemistry 22 and 152. 1953- 


54 and alternate years. Morning 


Chemical Literature (1) Wrenn 
A general course in chemical literature with reference work and re- 
Ports. Prerequisite: Chemistry 22 and 152; prerequisite or concurrent 
registration: Chemistry 111-12 and 113-14. Evening 


THIRD Group 


С hemical Kinetics (2 ) Wood 
“he rates of chemical reactions and the factors influencing them. Pre- 
requisite: Chemistry 112. 1953-54 and alternate years, evening 


Courses of Instruction 


<< 


t3 


t3 


2-2) Wood 


Advanced Physical Chemistry ( 


211-12 
Development of the principles. of thermodynamics and kinetic theory 
and their application to chemical pro blems. Prerequisite: Chemistry 
III-I2 and 113-14. Evening. 
216 Statistical Mechanics (3) Saget 
i statistics designed 10 


n classical and qué 


student with the basic pr 


An introducti to 
th application of the 


uaint 


a ne 

method. Prerequisite or concurrent registration: Ch emistry 212, 01 

permission of instructor. 1954-55 an ] alternate years, even 

221-22 Advance d Analytical Che mistry (2 

the theory and application and physico- 
thods of analys Prerequisi 22 and 122 
may be taken for 2 credits a term without the labora- 
] alternate years 


Laboratory fee, $9 a term. 1954-55 anc 


hours); laboratory (3 hours—optiona 
226 ive Organic Analysis (3) \ incen 
mi-micro procedures. Prerequisite: Chemistry 122 й 
ion of the instructor. Laboratory fee, #15. Time to 
4 4 Je S 
31-32 Special Topics in Inorganic Chemistry: the Perro» 
Che mistry of the Less Familiar Elements (2-2) 
Pre Chemistry 132 and 152. 1954-55 and alternate yea 
evening. 
33- 

. h 
and isotopes, Lr 
lisite: (Not offere? 
juisite: 

1, 1 7 . Trenn 

CI-52 lvanced Organic Chemistry (3- 1) W a 

: : : , + 
1е$‹ reactions, and pr yperties of carbon cor pounds; f, 
theorie t orgar cher try P i Che -n 
juisite or concurrent registr Chemistry 12, 115 ^ 
Evening. 
" А Ж ; © . . 7 enn 
253 Advanced Synthetic Orgamic С hemistry (3) W w 
A critical study of the reactions e in the synthesis of 018% 
compounds, Prerequisite: Chemistry e to be arranged: 
` : d А d lager 
257 Theoretical Organic Chemistry (3) оар. 
Prerequisite: Chemistry 252. A survey of modern theories of alter 
chemistry with emphasis on reaction mechanisms 1953-54 ane ° 
nate years, evening 
258 Special Topics in Orgam c Che mistry (2) 


Prerequisit e: Chemistry 251-52. (Not ‹ fered in 1953-54.) 


Chemistry 231 


291-92 Seminar: Recent Developments in The Staff 
Chemistry (1-1) 
Individual investigations of special problems. All stude registered 
for a Master’s degree in Chemistry are expected to attend this seminar 
during residence for the degree, and to take part in its programs. 
Credit for participation in the seminar work may be obtained by reg- 
istering for this course during the last two terms of residence: this 
credit, however, is based upon the seminar work during he entire 
Period of residence. Evening. 
Research (arr.) The Staff 
esearch on problems approved by the Staff. Open to quali 
dents with advanced training. Laboratory fee, $6 a credit hour. Time 
and credits to be arranged. (Also offered 1953 summer term.) 


Thesis (2-2 The Staff 

- 3-3 а oon 
Laboratory fee, $15 a term. Time to be arranged. (Also offered 1953 
summer term.) 


CIVIL ENGINEERING 


*Carl Hugo Walther, B.E., M.C.E., Professor of Civil Engineering | 

Bruce Douglas Greenshields, C.E., Ph.D., Professor of Civil Engineerid 

Martin Alexander Mason, B.S. in Eng, Ing.-Dr., Professor of Cin 
Engineering 

Waldo Edward Smith, B.E. in C.E., M.S. in GE. Professorial Let 
turer in Civil Engineering 

Raymond Pugh Eyman, СЕ. 72 

Haaren Albert Miklofsky, B.C.E., M.Eng., D.Eng., Associate 
of Civil Engineering, Executive Officer 

- ‚ Assistant Professor of Civil Engineering «eil 

Ralph Edward Fuhrman, B.S. in C.E., M.S. in Eng. Lecturer in cie 
Engineering 

Alvin Raymond Schwab, B.S. in E.E 
Engineering 

Elmer Wallace Teagarden, B.S. in E.E., Lecturer in C 

James Edward Robins, B.C.E., M.Eng., Lecturer in Civil Engi 

William John Ruby, M.S. in Eng., Lecturer in Civil Engineering 

Garrett Carper Tewinkel, B.S. in M.E., М.С.Е., Lecturer in 
gineering 

Vincent Harry Hennessy, B.C.E., Associate in Civil Engineering 


Associate Professor of Civil Engineering 
profess 


мер a .. бий 
MS. in Eng, Lecturer ЇЙ e 


ivil Engineer 
neering 


Civil Er 


Bachelor of Civil Engineering (School of Engineering) —See page 


statement of requirements. T 
Master of Science in Engineering (School of Engineering) —See pas? 


for statement oi requirem 
Civil Engineer (Sch ol of Engineering).—See pages 132 33 for statement 
quirements. 
First GROUP ^ 
, . Ey™ 
2 Plane Surveying (2) “th бе, 
Principles, methods, and instruments used in surveying’ есе ü 
work. Prerequisite Trigonometry. Surveying fee, $12. "d 
hour)—morning and Saturday sections; field work (3 hours 


noon and Saturday sections. Б 
y 


15 N avigation ( 3) nd aerial 0 
pos! 
my» 


Principles, methods, a1 ] 
gation. Charts, piloti 


used in surface а 
astrono 


g, nautical 


determination. Prerequ metry. Evening. gi 
21 Analytical Mechanics: Greenshields EX 
Statics (2) ids; (ic 


А е ; T tt : ae centro 
Composition and resolution of forces; axial stresses, cent 


* On leave of absence fall term 1953—54 


Civil Engineering 233 


Prerequisite: Physics 6; prerequisite or concurrent registration: Mathe- 
matics 20, Morning and evening sections. 
Civil Engineering 21x, same as 21, offered spring term. Evening. 


22 Analytical Mechanics: Greenshields and Staff 
Dynamics (3) 
Kinematics of a particle; kinetics of a body in translation, rotation, 
and plane motion; work and energy; impulse and momentum; simple 
Vibrations. Prerequisite: Civil Engineering 21. Morning and evening 
sections, 
Civil Engineering 22x, same as 22, offered fall term. Evening 


Elements of geodesy, triangulation, topography, hydrography, and 
Precise and trigonometric leveling, with field work. Prerequisite: Civil 
engineering 2. Surveying fee, $12. Lecture (3 hours), field work (3 
Ours). 1953-54 and alternate years—lecture, morning; field work, 
afternoon, 1954-55 and alternate years—lecture, evening; field work, 
Saturday morning. 


23 Higher Surveying (4) Eyman 


24 Elementary Photogrammetry (3) Tewinkel 
story 


and development of photogrammetry; fundamental principles, 
methods, 


1 and instruments used in photographic surveying and pro- 
uction of maps; photographic interpretation; principles of stereoscopy. 
aboratory work with photographs and instruments in determination 
of scale, tilt, relief, and map plotting. Prerequisite: Civil Engineering 
23; Physics 6. Laboratory fee, $3. Evening, 
25~ , d 
5-26 Engineering Materials (2-2) 
Emphasis on 
cements, 


Eyman 
Properties and uses of nonmetallic materials such as 


à fuels, and plastics; and metallic materials including steel, 
Copper, aluminum, 


Д and alloys. Prerequisite or concurrent registration 
iemistry 12, i 


Morning and evening sections, 
SECOND Group 


3 Strength of Materials (3) Greenshields, Miklofsky 


Tension, compression, shear, flexure, and torsion; deflection; combined 
and working stresses, Prerequisite: Civil Engineering 22. Morning 
evening sections. 


tur ~ -r ee ; : 
ev Vent flow, Prerequisite: Civil Engineering 22. Morning and 
ening sections. 


140 . 
Materials and Hydraulics 
Det aboratory (2) 
etermi е ‘ 
= the properties of materials by mechanical tests, and 
of fluids. Prerequisite: Civil Engineering 123; pre- 
te or concur 


== rent registration: Civil Engineering 26 and 136. 
Sections ty fee, $9. Laboratory (4 hours)—afternoon and evening 


Walther, Hennessy 


EI 


147-48 


142 


Courses of Instruction 


Graphi ic Statics (3) 
tal principles; analyses o 


in roof trusses and f framed bents. 


tion: Civil Engi 
hours); drafting room (3 hours). 
and drafting room, even 
drafting room, afternoon. 


of stresses 
istra- 


f beams; determination 
Prerequisite or concurrent regi 
fee, $2. Lecture 


rnate years—le" 
ure 


Fund 


Drafting-room 2 
1953—54 and alte 
1954-55 and alternate 


eering 123. 


years—lect 


ana 


Miklofsky 


Bridge Stresses (3) 

Р | ? 1 bri s 4. IM 
types of bridge trusses. : 

$2. Lecture x 


on ‹ stresses ш moder 


% ivil Engineering 141 Drai ting-room fee, 
hours): drafting room (3 hi 53-54 and alternate years ё 
е and drafting room, even spa and alternate ye ars—lect¥ 
{ drafting room, afternoon. 
" . 1 a ү 
Structural Design (2- 2) К 
` . ae TC " 1 re 
utations and drawing s for the design of steel structures. ri 
te i Eng gineering 142. Drafting-room fee, $5 a pon 
ng room (6 he urs). 1953-54 and alternate years— dra ‘as 
afternoon. 1954-55 and alternate years—drafting room, even 
А9 ` shields 
149-50 Gonna and Masonry Greenshie 
Construc tion (4-1) ett 
theory of reinforced conc 


181-82 W ater Supply and Sewerag e (3-3) " 
i ‘bution of waten s 1%; 


concrete, general prop perties and 


Plai 

tour { retaining walls. Prereqt uisite: Civil E ingineering cg 

and 1 Engineering 149, laboratory fee, $9; Civil Enging ft 
‚ drafting-room fee, $2. Lecture (2 hours); laboratory 9" rning’ 
room (3 hours). 1953-54 and alternate years—lecture, v 


d alternate Y 


r drafting room, afternoon. 1954-55 an 
ng: laboratory or drafting room, evening. 


2 Statical у, 
Struct 


gineering (3) т; 
^ 10 " 
й mor? 


construction, and main 
1953-54 and alternate years, 


ernate years, evening. 
рори, 


1954-55 anc 


yution 
e: Civil 
evening. 1954 


oÜ storage, purifics at ion, апа dist 
f № 


and treatm ent of sewage. Prereqt 
1953-54 and alternate years, 

, morning. 
g pym” 


and S becific ations 


t | E gine "55 “д 


ernate ye 


4 


~-88 Engineering Contracts an 1 
art; 


and legal principles; analysis tio # 
or concurrent registra 19967 
evening: 


Contract essentials, types, 
tion of specifications. Prerequisite 
Engineering 25-26. 1953-54 and alternate years, 
and alternate years, morning. 


mm 
189-90 
192 
201 


202 


203 


204 


205 


199-300 


Civil Engineering 235 


Civil Engineering Proseminar (1-1) Greenshields 
Late afternoon. 
Soil Mechanics (3) Miklofsky 


The basic concepts of the behavior of soil as an engineering material. 
Prerequisite: Civil Engineering 25, 123, and 136. 1953-54 and alter- 
nate years, evening. 1954-55 and alternate years, morning. 


'THiRD Group 


Advanced Mechanics of Materials (3) Walther 

dvanced topics in the mechanics of materials. Stresses at a point, 
thick cylinders, general bending, torsion, localized stress, and stress 
Concentration. 1954-55 and alternate years, evening. 


Applied Elasticity (3) Walther 
1e theory of elasticity as applied in three-dimensional analysis of 


Stress, strain, torsion, and bending. 1954-55 and alternate years, 
evening, 


Foundation Problems (3) Miklofsky 

е integration of structural theory and soil mechanics, as applied to 
foundation, retaining wall, slope stability, and drainage problems, The 
interrelationship of structural action and soil stability is emphasized. 
1953-54 and alternate years, evening. 


Theory of Structures (3) Miklofsky 

vanced analysis and design of indeterminate structures, such as, 
Continuous and suspension bridges, high building frames, arches, rigid 
Tames, and columns. 1953-54 and alternate years, evening, 


Prestressed Concrete Theory (3) Schwab 

study of the theory and applications of prestressed concrete, in- 
coding the design of prestressed concrete structures. 1953-54 and 
alternate years, evening 


Thesis (3-3) The Staff 


Ime to be arranged, 


CLASSICAL LANGUAGES AND LITERATURES 


John Francis Latimer, Ph.D., Associate Professor of Classical Language 
and Literatures, Executive Officer 


The Department of Classical Languages and Literatures offers two type of 
І back 
م‎ ack- 


courses: (1) those which illustrate the literary, linguistic, and cultura 
rounds of Western Civilization, and for which no knowledge of the ancient 180” 
These courses are designed to supplement and strengthen t f 
the fields 0 
f those 


ges is required. 
general backgrounds ot students who plan to concentrate in 
or other literatures, History, Art, Drama, or Philosophy, or 9 


*ngli 

- ee " ases 0 

who to increase t general knowledge and appreciation of the bases н 

the great humanistic trac ns as part of a well-rc unded education. (2) 
ments 


rs of Lat re offered for those who wish to fulfill the language require 


Junior College as set forth on page 59. 


COURSES IN ENGLISH TRANSLATION 


First GROUP 


" ms . ‘me! 
71-72 Greek and Roman Backgrounds 1n Literature Laum 
(3-3) Р c 
Selected Greek and Roman mastery ieces and their literary influen 
(Not offered in 1953-54 ) 
SECOND GROUP 
+ mer 
Ê a ^al; ime 
109 Greek and Latin in Current English (3) Laai 
Derivation, meaning, and use of all varieties of current Eng ildin£- 
ing from Latin and Greek. Principles of vocabulary dicat? 
nd technical terms included as needs of the class * 
fered in 1953-54-) ( 
"тё 
ч um 
110 Greek and Roman Selected Plays (3) La 
1954-55 and alternate years 
LANGUAGE COURSES 
First GROUP 4 
M aum 
+1-2 First-year Latin (3-3) К app; 
Functional presentation of the essentials of the language, riy , 9 
priate reading selections. Development of English deriva 
introduction to Roman life and literature. Evening. 
patint 
13-4 Second-year Latin (3-3) 4 emp 
A continuation of the preceding course, but with increase serat fe 


Roman life and, lit 4 pat 


m =, ай PAK, н 
on reading Latin selections which illustrate 
ites: 

Prerequis 


Continuation of vocabulary building in English. 
1-2 or two years of high school Latin. Evening. 


(236) 


DERMATOLOGY AND SYPHILOLOGY 


Harry Ford Anderson, M.D., Professor of Dermatology and Syphilology, 
_ Executive Officer 

George William Creswell, A.B., M.D., Assistant Clinical Professor of 
ermatology and Syphilology 

n Kirby-Smith, B.S., M.D., Assistant Clinical Professor of Der- 


matology and Syphilology 
Theodor, CI : 


Hayde 


aremont Chen Fong, M.D., Associate in Dermatology and 
Syphilology 
ames Quincy Gant, Jr, M.S., M.D., Associate in Dermatology and 
Ww Syphilology 
endel] Melvin Willett, M.D., Associate in Dermatology and Syphi- 
Re, elegy 
tuben Goodman, M.D., Clinical Instructor in Dermatology and Syphi- 
lology 
313 Dermatology and Syphilology The Staff 


€ctures on diseases of the skin and syphilis. One hour a week. 

» TH c 
316 Ne urosyphilis nt 
ctures, clinical demonstrations, and practical diagnostic and thera- 
Peutic procedures. 


317-18 Clinic 


Case demonstrations, 
syphilis, 

407-8 Clinic The Staff 
Dermat 


) tology and syphilology in infants and children. Childrens Hos- 
pital. Two hours a week. 


The Staff 


diagnosis, and treatment of skin diseases and 
Gallinger Hospital. 


109-10 Clini The Staff 


Clinical demonstrations, diseases of the skin. Two hours a week 


Mergency Hospital 
411. An 
12 Clinic The Staff 
cal demonstrations, diseases of the skin, and diagnosis and 
erapy of syphilis. Two hours a week. University Hospital. 


Main 


ECONOMICS 


zdward Burns, Ph.D., Professor of Economics 


Arthur | 
h.D., Professor of Economics 


Donald Stevenson Watson, P 
Gerhard Colm, Dr. rer. pol., Professorial Lecturer in Economics 
Ralph Aubrey Young, M.B.A., Ph.D., Professorial Lecturer 


nomics 


in Есе 


Jacques Jacobus Polak, Ph.D., Professorial Lecturer in Economics 

Edward Campion Acheson, Ph.D., Associate Professor of Finance 

Frederick Thorp Moore, Ph.D., Associate Professor of Economics , 

Tames Coogan, Ph.D., Assistant Professor of Economics, Executit 
Off 4 

Walter David Fackler, A.B., Assistant Professor of Economics 

Wilson Emerson Schmidt, Ph.D., Assistant Professor of Economics 


szi, Ph.D., Lecturer in Economics 


George Ja 


with a major in Economics (Columbian College Depê, 

‘te: the Arts and Letters curriculum in the Junior Colles” 

s 1-2 and Statistics 51, see page © Required (1 р 

ree additional credit hours in economi theory (courses = g 
—109); (2) six credit hours in each of three of tl ) 
ince (c :s numbered 120-29), 


ıt and econ es I 
nsf (courses numb -79 1 
;mbered 180-92); (3) Statistics 111-12, and 
group courses selected from the following 


Political Science, 


Iministration, History, Philosop! 


чш i 
Bachelor of Arts a major in Latin American 
ч ; ; 


um —Field-of-Study) —Prerequisite: tl 
riculum Junior College, see page € Required e gt 
stated on pages 75-5 ] ЁТ of “pass” on the 
tion and > m at at the end of the senior year 


dge upon which the student will be ex 


‘story, the economic development, the g 


ns, the principal literary works and writers, é 


ith the spoken language ot the Latin America 
Economics provides a proseminar (Economics , 
ist the student in preparing himself for the major examina 
ils, see the pamphlet, which is available in the Office о! the [ 


п repu? " 
19394 got 
tion. f 


ts in the feld of Economics (Columbia College: hr esiti) 
de „%- - . d his Unive! ?! of 
elor of Arts with a major in Economics at this ted ° 
quired: the general requirements for the degree 2 edit 
‚ thirty hours of required work must include twelve € j 
1 an 


in Economics 


Arts curri 
66-75: 


ring).—See pages 124-26 and 129-30. 
nformation concerning Bachelor of Arts and Master of 
pages 1 


the School of Government with courses 1n Economics, see 


(238) 


1-2 Principles of Economic 


Economics 


First Group 


* (3-3) The Staff 
Survey of the major economic principles institutions, and problems in 
contemporary economic life. Economics 1 is prerequisite to Econom- 
ics 2. Morning and evening sections. (Also offered 1953 summer 
term.) 

„Economics 1x, same as 1, offered spring term. Morning and eve- 
ning sections. 


Economics 2x, same as 2, offered fall term. Ex ening. 


SECOND Group * 


IOI Economic Theory (3) Fackler, ——— 
Introduction to formal economic theory; advanced analysis of demand, 
o and price relations. Morning and evening sections, (Also 
offered 1953 summer term.) 

Economics 101x, same as IOI, offered spring term. Morning and 


evening sections. 


102 History of Economic Thought (3) 


105 Business Cycles (3) 


listory of the m ajor schools of economic thought; influence of chang- 


ing problems on theory, (Not offered in 1953-54.) 


Coogan 
Strategic factors in economic instability; survey of recent 
Usiness cycle theories. Morning. 


Anal y sis of 


106 Income and E mployment (3) Fackler 


109 Distribution 


121 


1е m 1еавигетепї, compositic m, and determinants of the national 
come, Morning, 


mi "TY 

Theory and Welfare 

Ec onomics ( 3) 

tdvanced economic theory with emphasis on income distribution an 
1€ lit 


1 “erature on welfare economics. Prerequisite: Economics 101 « 
the equivalent. 


“авс. 


Summer term 1953 


Money and Banking (3) 


Xy of money, cr redit, and banking; commer 
C SNNT System; „Other fir nancial institutions; int 
Шола н An еу; current financial problems. Morning ar 

‘Also offered 1953 summer term.) 


MICS I2Ix, same as 121, offered spring term. 


Thee Р 

pA Supply and Control of Money ( 
Actors determining the effect of bank poli 
volume 


of purchasing power and level of р 


ргасїїсе problems. Prerequisite 


21 r n . 
* Prerequisite to all other courses in Economics 


n dre € M MÀ RM M. 


Courses of Instruction 


123 Monetary Theor 


ary 


"y 4 3) 


theories; background ої recer 


) 
Principal contemporary 
ICy Prerequisite: Econ 


evening 1954-55 апа alternate years, 


lcs 121 1953-54 and 


morning 


126 Foreign Exchange and International 
Finance (3) 


'he Economy of the Soviet Union (3) 008 


features of the есоп‹ mic ше 


141-42 Labor Economics (3-3) w^ 
1 : l-2252 + à „ым REN „м legisla 


z = i к 
Finance and Taxation (3-3) Fack! { 
litures, sources and те ien 
and taxes, and of gove 


na 


161-02 


survey of government expen 


economic effects ої expenditures 


nent debt policies. Morning 


nt Control of Economic А‹ tivity (3) 


ting and regulating © 


e of government in promoting and 


pes and pheres of contr 1 Ever 


166 Comparative Systems of Economic Reform (3 


r theories of econo! and 


167 Economics of Planning (3) arke 
ا‎ ; 1 rdinated by 93 jn 


comparison ої economi 
пра | I € 


175 Railroad Transportation (3) 
Railroad history, org ion, rate-making theory and PF 
М * ` nh 0 
s on the work of the Interstate Commerce C 


nate years. 


176 Motor, Air, and Water Transportation (3) 0007; 
npetition, rates, and regulation of "2 alte 
n. 1954-55 » 


History, organization, cor 


ation of transportati 


and water carriers; coord 


» years 


181-82 


185-86 


187-88 


I9I 


198 


201—2 


203-4 


Economics 241 


International Economics (3-3) Schmidt 
Survey of world economics; theories of international trade; analysis 
of international economic problems; the international organizations. 
Afternoon and evening sections. (Also offered 1953 summer term.) 


International Economic Policy (3-3) Schmidt 
Historical and theoretical analysis of tariffs, exchange rates, exchange 
and trade control, discrimination, and capital movements; policies re- 


lated thereto. Evening. 


Economic History and Problems of South 
America (3-3) 

Economic development of South America (excluding Col 

Venezuela). Particular emphasis on economic dev 

Problems since the First World War. 1954-55 and alt 

evening. 


Economic History and Problems of the — 
Caribbean Area (3-3) 

Economic developments of Colombia, Venezuela, Mexico, and the Cen- 

tral American and West Indian republics. Particular emphasis on 

economic developments and probl nce the First World War 

1953-54 and alternate years, evening. 


United States Foreign Economic Policy since Schmidt 
1034 (3) 
ле Reciprocal Trade Agreements program; monetary agreemen 
economic aspects of lend-lease, the Marshall Plan, and othe 
aid Programs; the United States and the international orga 
(Not offered in 1953-54.) 


F roseminar "m Latin Americ an Civilization ч 7 n 
and Culture (3-3) 


ordination and review course. Open only to students majoring in 


Latin American Civilization and Culture. Time to be arranged 
Readings in Economics (3) The Staff 
Comprehensive survey of economics, Oper to students whose 


: to be ar- 


I 


m : ^ . " 
Major is economics and who are in their 
ranged, 


Economics 198x, same as 198, offered fall term. Time to be ar- 
ranged, 


THIRD Group 


History and Literature of Economic Th ug ht 
‚.(3—3) 
Critical anal 


» development and th 


ysis and interpretation of 


E of economic thought; origins ar the major t 
Cory; their relation to present prol ies. Evening. 
NS à a 
V onte mporary Economic Theory (3—3) Watson 
* contributions of Marshall, Chamberlin, Robinson, Hicks, and 
others, 2 


Еу ening 


h Courses of Instruc tion E" — 


242 

205 Business Cycle Theory (3) Polak 
The contributions of the pre-Keynesian writers. Evening. 

206 Theory of Employment and Income (3) Pola 
Det ants of the level of employment and income; Keynes Ee 
classical systems contrasted; recent literature on the subject. , 
ning. 
om rer 50 

208 The National Income (3) Jas? 
ту ^ > - e . incom? 
The theory of economic aggregates; policy aspects ol national inco? 
Evening. 

ge , А n , ns 
o9 Readings in the History of Economic Bur 
Thought (3) = 
Research in special problems in the history of economics. Pref 
site Economics 201-2 Evening 
o < ; \ rns 
Meth idology in Economics (3) Ви 
ture of economic theory; relations of economics to philos 
and other disciplines. (Not offered in 1953-54.) 
px „ Staf 

211 Readings in Advanced Econ mics (3) he 50, 

Integration and coordinat tion of advanc ed economi theories. Eve 
S aie E ee - k urns 

213 Economic Thought 1n the Twentieth Century (3) Ре pi 
Continuation of Economics 201 The principal trends in € 
t I ‚ the present century. 

1953 
^ 
Ar 
Ev 
yours 
223-24 t retary Poli ۷ and C entral Banking (3-3) , police 
А тп in its re n to nation monet; qesi 


1 
і incom е, 


1 


Economics 


241 Labor Economics (3) : 
Anal 1 l 


tions; i 


of labor probler with sp 


nsive study of federal regula 


t 1 in capital- 
labor relations. Evening, 


2 Labor Re lations (3) ЕЗ 
The collective bargaining contract and the elements comprising it; 


analysis of the policies of labor and of m ment. 


N 
vi 
ЕЗ 
м 


nel 


Theories of Economic Development (3 
Growth and change in economic activity; ca 
Vations in technology and business organizatk 
offered 1953 summer term. ) 


260 Theory of P steed Finance (3) 


Survey of tl 


e literature on public finance 


ince, 
Controversial issues. (Not offered in 1953-54.) 


Public Finance and Fiscal Policy y (3-3) 


Survey of the major contributions to the theory and 
Public finance Special 


lems; and federal, state, and local financial reli 


5 Theory of Economic Policy (3) Wi atson 


The r nature, forms, methods, and objectives of 
relation of i 


economic theory to economic policy. 


the [| 


2 А 7 
266 Р roble ms of Government 1 Economic Watson H 
„„ Policy (3) 
‘he execution of licies as they are affected by the proc- | 
€sses of governmen nin 
Econ: ic ( 17 F, Sow tl 10" C can | 
mic Dre 'anizatiom of the Soviet mon ooga 
pment : Ru momy; organi 1 l r the Sov 
ò and рг obl ems: monetary, fiscal, producti e, í 1 
trade, economic growtl Evening ^ 
281 8 
-82 : " А 
Intern ational Economics ( 3-3) Schmidt | 
ne mod theories of tional « mics; the v | | 
ig e of t tec jes to | 


Payments 


NS equilibrium. 
285-86 p 


E 


ublic and Private Finance in Latin — — 
America | 1—1) 


1 
Orporate fir I ] capital mover I Ame - i 
of S foreign cont ly A ге g knowledge Hi | 
k Panish or i é ired g Р 
287-88 | 
Sir . f 
Е, onomic Problems of Latin America (3-3) if 
gn trade foreigr ic 1 i 


agric ilti ure 
trends 


j 


244 Courses of Instruction SS 


289-90 Problems in International Financial Policy Acheso? 
: | 
(3-3) : ; 3 
International financial problems in recent decades; changes in mone 


tary standards; the International Monetary Fund and the Intern" 


tional Bank for Reconstruction and Development. Evening. 


297-98 Thesis (School of Government majors) (1-3) The staf 
The Staf 


299-300 Thesis (3-3) 


EDUCATION 


James Harold Fox, A.M., Ed.D., Professor of Education, Executive 
вет 
Blake Herman Jarman, A.M., Ed.D., Professor of Education 
Ral А : mith Root, A.M., Ed.D., Professor of Educ ation 
Me, Ay indsor Ruffner, A.M., Ed.D., Professor of Education 
“ерау Chester Wilson, B.S., Adjunct Professor of Education 
Cha Е orest Hamon, Ph.D., Professorial Lecturer in Education 
х > Edward Bish, A.M., Ed.D., Professorial Lecturer in Education 


oh 4 ЖҮ" 
3 Frederick Brougher, A.M., Ed.D., Professorial Lecturer in Edu- 
Cation 


lances Н о, 


ean lay, A.M., Ed.D., Professorial Lecturer in Education 


Ma ber" Grambs, A.M., Ed.D., Professorial Lecturer in Education 
Aera d inter Remmlein, Ph.D., J.D., Lecturer in Education 
*He ve В rabtree W alker, A.M., Lei turer in Educ ation 
Florence oo Goodwin, A.M., Lecturer in Education 
William S ary Lumsden, A.M., Ed.D., Lecturer in Education | 
oward posl Rumbough, A.M., Ed.D., Lecturer in Education 
Arne Willi. in Johnson, A.M., Ed.D., Lecturer in Education 
aymond lam Randall, A.M., Lecturer in Education 
Joseph Bi ay Reed, A.M., Lecturer in Education 
Mary En Johnson, A.M., Ed.D., Lecturer in Education 
Mary = Coleman, A.M., Lecturer in Education 
Harold ws Collings, A.M., Lecturer in Education 
TOVer CS v si Wilson, A.M » Ed.I )., Lec turer in Edu ation 
Marr Angel, A.M., Ed.D., Lecturer in Education 


W CONSULTANTS IN RESEARCH 
esley 


E; 
U. 8 кы Armstrong, M.S., Ed.D., Chief for Teacher Education, 
John Rob fice of Education 


ert Ludino چب‎ ad M S 
of Eds a eton, Ph.D., Specialist of Industrial Arts, U. 8. Office 


Brow ` 
wn, F 0 n E . . ; 
Ed.D., Staff Associate, American Council on Education 


Win: FIELD SERVICE COORDINATORS 
illiam Wall 4 
ton С асе Rich, A.M., Supervisor of Secondary Schools, Arling- 
He n Б } irginia 
no E: 
School. inlay, A.M., Assistant Principal, Washington-Lee High 


TY Arlington, Virginia 


246 Courses of Instruction 


Bachelor of Arts in Educ ation (School of Education).—Prere juisite: the Edu: 
cation ım in the Junior College or the equivalent, or a certificate 0 
graduati m an approved normal scho 1 or the equivalent, see page © ái 

] orxty-sik cre 


| 
tion of a program of at least 
background courses in the Junior Co : 
o meet the certificati 


atisfactory comp! 


Required 
to the general education 
. Each program is planned individually t 
nts of the student, see pages 149-55 an 1 155-56 А 

f Arts in Education (School of Education). —P rerequisite: a Bachelors 
cC redit ed institution. Programs are planned individually. 


f 
(1 ) school administration SUP. 
principalsbi i 


m an 
ization are available: 
school principal Iship, or elementary school 
educati n—the senior or ju ni or high sc 
n—intermediate grade or early childho d education; 5 
ducation; (6) curriculum; (7) employee training; 


3) secondary 


education, 
( Sch Education) —See page 159-50 f 
х ae a 
A Rea ad ing r Clinic Colem an and Su 
. panle? individual roup lessons = 


SECOND GROUP 


109-10 Learning and Teaching (3 -3) 


student as well as the 


ppr ached through 


4 ire 

1 у h o 
ons term: nature Of t proached d) 4 

ervation of sroom situati (2 hours)» pours) 


ld work (2 


n id ever 


—to be arrange adi ( (Also off ter i 1953 summer 


111-12 Elementary Sc -hool Curriculum (3-3) —v ee 
For e elementary school curriculum. Principles j сой 

general classroom procedures a «als К; 

П special emphasis upon materi qû 

m 1i ing, writing, вре ds ip 

n materials an met 200 


ucati уп 1097 


113 Elementary School 


j 
For juniors in e elemer 


Psyc 


Education‏ ا 


116 Elementar cial Studies (3) 
For experienced teachers. Content and methods of tes 


Offered in 1953-54.) 


117 Elementary School Science (3) 


For ext 


121-22 


(3—3) 
s the f pec teache 
gencic of A 
0 princıple 
, 1 $m иг CV 
Work (2 hours)—to be arranged. (A 1953 
25 Ele م‎ / lomo , 
125 Elementary School Reading (3) 
For experience Develor ta ] remedi 
reading probler strati f ig 
niques use ling € 
Summer term 1953 
2 ' Lj . 
128 Children’s 1 terature (3) 
For juniors in the elementary irriculum, Ex 
ating the newer books for children and the с 
Standing the contribution of literature in child dev 
Clating children's « 1 Prerequisite: Psy« 
29. Lecture (2 i ‹ work (2 | 
ranged 
12 ` TL , ; 
31 Соттоп Т, achia ls (4) 
For seni n ti ndary 11 Cou 
ire 
‘ } 
› 
Root 
4 y 


SPECIAL METHODS COURSES * 


248 Courses of Instruction 
- — - - کے‎ 


Lumsden 


136 Teaching English ( 2 to 4) 
Lecture (2 hours)— 


teen credit hours of English. 


› 
Prerequisite*: eig 
1ours ) —t » be arranged, 


138 Teaching Social Studies (2 to 4) Root 
twenty-four credit hours of ial 
1 (2 hours) —to be arrang 


tudi Lecture i4 


social stuck 


Weida 


gh cal ulus. Late afternoon. 

( зоо? 
hours of Art. (Not offered in 1953754 
Rumboug? 


Lecture *^ 


arr anged. 


Doyle, Keating 
Late 


Mat 
Art (3-3) 


thirty credit 


hematics 


Prerequisite: twenty-1 ice. 


hours)—late afternoon, 


ign lar guage- 


Kir patrick 


) 
dit ho ( Home Economics. Time t? 


148 Teaching 
rer LJ 


rts i 9 соќ 
150 Teaching Business Subjects (2) Sho 
: hours of business education Time “ 


thirty cred 


205-6 The Curriculums 


For ex[ erience d teach 


'lopmentS (3-3) — 
~ their relat" 


studying 


209-10 C "hid. Growth and Dev 

Basic factors in human growth and development 
ing ni teaching. Related practical ехрепет 
1 nalyses of procedures and results. Eve 


212 Evaluation in EducationS (3) 
Concept of evaluation, relationship between evé 


" is a | 1 " 2 d 1s! 
e to all special methods courses Education 109-1 121 an 
tion sisites are stated under each rse 
E t id | course $ 
$ from an accredit t t 11 third-grouP courset. 
} aan i di ion is prerequisite to ай гот 
s, 1 e: adequate professional preparatior 


N 
va 


217-18 


219 


227-28 


isite 


Education 


n of lea 


means, steps involved in the evaluat 
course 


'sses each student develops soluti 


lems rel to his work situation, Evening 

" а sem at 
History of Education (3-3) ү |. Jarman 
‘all term: the European backgrounds of Amer di п. Spring 
term olution of the American school syst g 
Educ ‘ation of the Ex eptic nal 
For om teachers. A survey ns the educ 
tion and guidance of exceptior 1 needs of those 
physi or emotional s oi е ше 


Resources for help in correcti 
guidance, (Not offered in 1953-54.) 


туз 
of the 


ning, 


> . `} 

Recent Develo ypments in Elementary 
Education* (3) 

er. experienced teacher 


ET. ldhood Education* (3 
For experi ^ 
educati n 


(Also offered 1953 summer ter BONS 2 . Holliday.) 


JL а 
Reading Problems* (4- 3) Coleman 
"or Cxperier 
on element 


kindergarten 


rades. Evening 


diff cul Ities 


teachers А clinical approach to readi 
ary and secondary school levels. Demonstrations 
» With clinic cases. Saturday morning 


Elementary E 


: i 

!ducation* (3—3) — -———- 
. OF experienced teachers. Fall term: elementary school progr 
Кеи, m 


servations 


non characteristics, and major issues. Spring cur- 
and materials in teachin several areas 
co-curriculum. Satur 
Admir inistration of Element ary Education* - -—— 
No 
° - T М . o9 
X Experienced teachers and administrators, with two years of su 
cessful t r 


principal as 
'ader. Problems of — curriculum 
relations, pupil guidance, and management. Evening 


Se " 
S 'condary School Classroom Procedures* (3) Bish 
Survey of 


selecte: 


teaching in elementary schools 
community le 


parent 


n 


| current classroom practices with particular attention to 
C - . " 
topics such as teacher pupil planning, group procedures, pupi 


ad 
*q"ate professional preparation 


DREN ope 


250 Courses of Instruction a — 


inating activities, individual and group 


ecurity, initiatory and cu 

Las 4 194288 Y 
ev 'chniques, teac! hing aids, etc.; review of recent literature 
Eve | fered 1953 summer term.) 


Johnson 
terials 40 
lab ratory 


33 Audio-visual E lucation* (3) 
dele tion and use ot au lio-vi ual 
fee, $5 ecture (2 hours), 


management oi 


E. n aptent OT, ish 
Teaching the Core Curricutu m* (3) be 
. * Р 1 "D 
An examination and study ‹ f classroom teaching pr cedures appr 
priate t the core 


term 19 


program 
53. 


243 Human Relations in the Classroom* (3) 
Principles and practices 1nv ved in ir 


earner and teacher and among learners 


Ruffner, Н. Jobnso" 


247-48 Vo ational Education* (3-3) зей" 
> D. 3 ت ا‎ fa the Uti ncepts, 48 

e and teach 

‹ a 


попа 


254 The Junior. Hig 15 ho ۴ (3) 


2 
4 
^ 
4 


Aas Et ү, Р J ГА] + 4 21 Pi 
255-50 Sé паат Lducation (3 3) , cov 
I І f for t seconda attt 
C ( 1 і ‹ : 1 
: с xi. , f «he sbject™ 
CG ‘ ү ( 1( 
S IT А Tere 1905 er term 
i ^ 
sor 
] iis ; ohns 
259-0 yndary Schot Management* (3 3) Fox H.J sf suv 
For expe 1 teacher ? ао лема with two years ae 
€ еасһи ‹ я моны planning, “¢ үре 
і 1 ary : truction of 
» oc эне „ус1їор° 
‘ et е d€ 


I te 1 1 purpose ors ind ач "e 
1 orientati executive, jpervisory apprenu ther ma” 
t ‚ inat with ot yc 
kills І ‹ \ te үис c imati , ро!“ 
" ‘ nt rice {erating ate pr 
er irre quate, Sag. 
f 1 ү Prerequisite aded 10125 
f є orga t " yee t 
essional ү t vears of experience 11 emp? 
Evening 
oF t ‹ profess al preparation 


N 
~ 


272 


273-74 


N 
ч 


" 
Prereq 


Education 


School Administration" (3) 


A survey course for teachers and prospective ato 

tion and world affairs, na 1 agencies, r of th« ute, loc 

istration, school fi е, controls plant rt, 
democratic administrative procedures g tea 8 


Saturday morning 


The Teacher and School 


morning 


rganization, human relationships, and technique 


Administration of a School 


À comprehensive survey of the fa begi g 
Superintendent; does not anticipat се a si 
tendent, Five years of successi nd 


are required, (Not offered in 1953-54.) 


School Finance* (3) 
Educational financial theory, practice, and control, including methods 


1 
ot financing. (Not offered in 1953-54.) 


Seminar: Public Relations in School Adminis- Root 


tration* (4) 


> 

Purpose , gà 
$ 

pubiic part 


School Law* (3) Remmlein 
Source I Df 1 1] 1 } ] ге nsibilit 1 


teachers, 


I 


est to the 


7 


Adult Education* (3-3) Хи} 
Fall tern Е ЭГ . s 


n: current ‹ t ectives ‹ ‹ 
CVCi$- atic )g of E 
ica the te ne ] t le 5 ‘ tiv 


Group Procedures in Education* (3) Ruffner 


Theory x i тарла . 
‘У, Practice, evaluation, and application to all educati eve 


Uisit 
ste: ad, 


252 Courses of Instruction SS 
› J "22 
289-90 Reading Problems* ( 3-3) Colema? 

For advanced students. Study of the more severe reading difficultie® 
encountered by classroom teachers. Prerequisite: Education 2237^ 

or the equivalent. 1954-55 and alternate years, 
; n 
291x Planning the School Plant (3) Нато 


299-300 


* Prerequ 


Selection of site; evaluation of existing buildings; utilization of pf 


building, operation, 


ent facilities; adaptation to curricular needs; 
aintenance pri )blems. (Not offered in 1953-54.) 


Research ( 3-3 ) 


Individual research under the guidance of a member of the ot 


3 , 1 : ; os 
Educational Research Methods and Procedures (3) „ " 
Require 1 of all Master of Arts candidates following Plan 2. P وو‎ 


elementary statistics required. Evening (Also offere 


gram and conferences arranged with an instructor. 


с 
terno 


Education 295x, same às 295, offered spring term. Late af 


R y» + E lc " 

Reading 1n Lducation y 
To assist those preparing for the comprehensive 100. 
irements. Tuition fee, $15. 


examinat 
Late after 


towar 1 degree require 
offered 1953 summer term.) 
education 297x, same às 297, offered spring term. 


mets 
Thesis (3-3) 
Required of all Master of Arts candidates following Pl: 
be arranged. (Also offered 1953 summer term.) 


0. 
Late after? 


site: adequate professional preparation 


ELECTRICAL ENGINEERING 


Norman Bruce Ames, M.S., E.E., LL.B., Professor of Electrical Engi- 
neering, Executive Officer SA 
Orest Klaire Harris, Ph.D., Professorial Lecturer in Electrical Engi- 
neering 
Omas Alvin O'Halloran, B.S. in E.E., Lecturer in Electrical Engi- 
neering 
wight Edward Shytle, Lecturer in Electrical Engineering 
falcolm Richardson Moore, B.E.E., Lecturer in Electrical Engineering 
alph Brady, B.S. in E.E., Lecturer in Electrical Engineering 
еготе Addison Lee, B.S., Lecturer in Electrical Engineering E. 
enjamin Franklin Slingluff, B.S. in E.E., Lecturer in Electrical Engi- 
neering 
Harold Valdemar Oerting, B.S. in E.E., Lecturer in Electrical Engi- 
neering 
w Orge Pida, B.E.E., Lecturer in Electrical Engineering 
audius Edmund Bennett, E.E., Lecturer in Electrical Engineering 


ermi > ^, Lecture al En 2 
^a Milton Lovewell, B.S. in E.E., Lecturer in Electrical Engi- 
Neering 


Wi i e 5 è ~ F Е 

illiam Herbert Gossard, A.B., M.S. in E.E., Lecturer in Electrical En- |, 
Gur ting b 
Wines Abraham, M.S., Lecturer in Electrical Engineering | f 


rmach, B.E.E., Lecturer in Electrical Engineering kh 
Ba | 
Chel, > , ~ Y f ) 
and 123.20 of Electrical Engineering (School of Engineering).—See pages 124-26 
„(ОГ Statement of requirements. 
Or statemen, pence in Engineering (School of Engineering).—Scee pages 131-32 { 
з nent of requirements. 


E 
“tectrica Y 
4 meer (School of Engineering) —See pages 132-33 for statement of 
f Engineering І : 


^ En 
"quirement g 


8, 
First Group 


710 Elements of Electrical Engineering (3-3) 
ae Engineering 9: magnetic and elect: 
Current к and machines; Electrical Engineering IO 
“ircuits, instruments, and machines. Prerequisite 
rerequisite or concurrent registration: Mathematics 2 Morning 
and evening sections, 


tric circuits; dir 


SECOND Group 


Direct-C JS 
the current Laboratory (2-2) he Staff 
or М 2 . 4 * * . * 

oF the student majoring in electrical engineering. A course in meas- 


105-6 


(253) 


Courses of 


nd 
and 
nneering 9-1 


iating-Current Cir 
current-circuit the 
anal 


hase circuits. P 


rere 


109 Alternating-Current Ma 


Syncl ous generat 


lirect-current dynamo 
Laboratory 


rnoon and evening sections. 


alysis and to the st 


Instruction E" 


Prerequisite: Elec 
Laboratory (3 


Li ewell 
tion is given 00 
single-pha® 
О. Morn” 


T 
ive considera 
cs in both 


il E 


ory. Exten 
ly of 


ngineering 


yuisite: Elec 


Ames 
Electr 


induct tor Prerequisite: 


hinery 


(3) 


icat ( y ( ү! . 
А а. 7. 4 lines 
ir altert 1 transmission une 
req e: ] vening 
13 Pro bles miss 
Me nical and electr с} terist trar 
mate nd rigor T bı { | г} 
te elemi er k 
t ОТ electrical еп 
Г 129. Eve 
133-34 Alternating-Current Laboratory (2 2) 
A cor $n of Electrical Engineering 105-6, 
alterr ent circuits, instr ind 


Electrical Engineering 255 
— 


site: Electrical Engineering 106 and 108. Laboratory fee, $9 a terr 


Laborat ry (3 hour )—alternoon and evenir g sectio 


| E /7 tri al P 1 


ver Applications (2) SI 


€ types of electrical 1 t and otl 
appli: the princ governing their af in 
y. Prerequisite: Electrical e I Eve g 
> Т ; Mta. Р 
139 Illumination Engineering (2) 
| id practices in present-day illumination engineeri 


ac with refere e t еп 
er Practical exe es are ‹ 
m work Prerequisite Elect Engine g 1 ‹ 
] i 1 у 31 1 —Уег 
) I ctr nii De t {3 ( S C 
ca t electroni evic uc! ‹ 
ulat I ( electr counte » 


150 Electronic Devices Laboratory | 


18 та 
9-90 Prosemin 
(1-1) 


Prerequis t 


ar in Electrical Engineering Abraham 


e: | trical Engineering 108. Evening 


5 


Robert Whitney Bolwell, Ph. 


ENGLI 


SH 


D., Professor of American Literature 


Ernest Sewall Shepard, A.M., Professor of English Literature 


George Winchester Stone, Jr. 


Ph.D., Professor of English Literature 


Fred Salisbury Tupper, Ph.D., Professor of English Literature 


Calvin Darlington Linto 
Charles William Cole, 
tive Officer 


yn, Ph.D., Professor of English Literature 


Ph.D., Professo 


r of American Literature, Exec 


William Lewis Turner, Ph.D., Associate Professor of English Сот 
0 


Robert Hamilton Moore, 


position 


Averett Howard, A.M., 


Muriel Hope McClanahan, 


position 


Ph.D., Associate Professor of English 


Associate Professor of English Composition < ye 
com 


James Harold Coberly, Ph.D., 4ss0 


erature 


Ph.D., Associate Pr ofessor of English 


i и ; it 
iate Professor of America® L 


Martin Steele Day, Ph.D., Assistant Professor of English 
Phyllis Nichols Rowe, A.M., Assistant 
Vera Lillian Mowry, Ph.D., Assistant Professor of English 


John Gage Allee, Jr» A 
Ruth Elsie Jones, A.M. 


M., Assistant Professor of English 
, Assistant Prof 


Professor of English 


essor of English Composit" 


Philip Ingram Herzbrun, A.B., [nstructor in English Composition 


Raymond How ard Ren 


Bachelor 
ian C 


», A.M., Instruc 


> to еас 


prerequisite, I 


tor in English Composition 


SS 


English 257 


Field-of-Studs 


x Y/—Prerequisite:; the Arts and Letters curriculum in the Junior 
llege 


English a scribed on page 60, It is recommended that prospective majors elect 

91-92 from among the listed offerings. 
of the Enel - general requirements stated on pages 75-80, 
field of ord iteratu re me examination at thc ena ol the 
end of hi Some ted knowledge upon which the student will be ex: 
hist. чч r1 E year is summarized — the following general 
English А | ngl ish literat from the Angl Saxon period; ( 
detailed know! | a — rity with cach wa and his mal 
it bears Bus Wiedge of Shakespeare); (3) English social 
grounds On or is reflected in the literature; (4). Euro ean 
Of work tak movements س س‎ have affected English literatu 
"9180ка; ogee leg each of these areas should be 
English - With one of Er Literature 

- Provides а proseminar (English 199-200) to assist the 


Paring } 
is Es for the major e A detailed descripti 
$ avail h najor ex A detaied descripti 


lable in the ot 


the 


and 


nation, 


aster ce of the P ап of Columbian College 
lumbian ci, án in th - feld American. Literary 
` ‚ “Olle ge) —Prer isit ha a "alos 
his Univ м еди е the equivalent 


Л. ity E X Матан 
American Theorem M) History (with American 


Courses ir 1ought and Civi , or (3) English wi ict 
not taker American literature and American hi tudent who has 
*Xàmir =п апу of at majors at thi take c dacy 
Nation, ` К 1 
“quired 1 JU 
following n in additio 1 general requirements stated or pages 81—54, the 
Must be тее requiren must be met: twelve of the requir cre f 
ture: ,,,, Seminar Six in Ar neric an history and six in t 
C ot the red t hours must be of second and third 


history, 


ld English and. American 
rem major in 
i at this Univers 
iterature above 


Aure ; 'ought 
English 


‘redit | 


ours, planne 


Student's u ; 3 : 

Americ Е teratu aud 1 | t 

(six credit hours) I falls; 

‘he instructor in whose nglish - 
"Titten examination, 


Arts m the held 
an undergraduate 
redit hours in Engli 


not r t^. - 7 
9t passed the major examinat 


i jJ i 
И 


ENGLISH COMPI )SITION 


First GROUP 


sh Practice | rhe Stal 
е d f В епо. ame 
«a grammar, vocabulary, Ре Ей 


English 


SECOND Group 


ntory Writing (3) Howard and St 
types of expository writing with weekly exer s. Pre 
equisite: I h 1 Mo 
f Nf 
1) H 
CY Een W 
‹ , 
How 
M rw 
ENGLISH LITERATURE m 
First Group | 
А ИШ 
Vea Jt 
> ` 8 | | n 
M 
M e à ( Y n VTL 
ыз ЖҮ 
ИЧ, 
* S} I dar є | |! i 
ү 1 
| LM НҮҮ 


( А 
А | 
1 \ | 
1 re H 
126 T " 
м Apprei ation of Literati (3 St 
he study of tł inei 
. y Of the prir bles 1 - 
мі literary {уре proce Y eet | 
* Y types, (Not ойегес | 
Studer 
"Quen, MN uo n. ou i 
lah 97° Of English 19, required to take two years of Junior College English will follow 


» both 


terms of 


260 Courses of Instruction 


Tupper 


129-30 Elizabethan Nondramatic Literature (3-3) 
Nondramatic literature from 1485 to 1603. (English 129 not offered 
in 1953-54.) 
English 130x, same as 130, offered fall term. Morning 
Tuppet 


135-36 Shakespeare (3-3) 
Evening. (Also offered 1953 summer term—English 136 (3).) 


139-40 The Seventeenth Century (3-3) 


First half, poetry and prose from 1603 to 1660; second half, Milton 
Morning. 

141-42 The Neoclassical Movement (3-3) Stone 

p » м " 1 1 1 nt ۷ 

Poetry and prose from 1660 through the mid-eighteent! centur 


3) 


151-52 The Romantic Movement (3 
j id-ei through Shelley and Keats. 


the mid-eighteenth century 


161-62 Victorian Literature (3-3) Shepard 
Poetry and from 1830 to 1900. Morning 

165—66 Linton 

Morning. (Also offere? 

181-82 Day 


1 to Woolf Morning. 


"V from I 


i 


18 a 


id ha 


T I c CCOT re 1 
(English 184 not offered in 1953-5 
3 (3).) А 
Morning. 


same às 153, offered spring term 


: 5 i 3 a = „„ Stone 
199-200 Proseminar: Readings for the English Tupper, 
Literature Major (3-3) 


„цой: 
, : secti 
discussions. Afternoon ar 


Conferences and group id evening 


THIRD GROUP 
z 7 Ston? 
222x The Age of Chaucer (3) 
Evening. 
RS Allee 
223-24 Old English (3- 3) old pagi 


English language and literature before 1100 Fall term» «^ 1953 
grammar and readings; spring term, Beowulf. (Not offered in 172- 
ef 
TupP 


235-36 Studies in Shakespeare and His Contem- 
poraries (3-3) 
Prerequisite: English 135-36. Evening. 


English 


239-40 Seminar: The Seventeenth Century (3-3) Linton 
F half, chief figures exclusive of Milton; second half, Miltor 
(En 239 not offered in 1953-54.) English 240, evening 
241-42 Studies in Neoclassi al Literature (3-3) Stone 
lish 141-42. 


Prerequisite: E (Not offered in 1953-54.) 


244 Studies in Eighteenth Century Drama (3) Stone 
(Not offered in 1953-54.) 
T4 PS E ' . 
31-52 Studies in the Romantic Movement (3-3) Day 


Prerequisite: English 151- 


Summer term 1953—English 251 (3) 
Studies in Victorian Literature (3 3) Shepard | 
> ons 294 ` ә ы 

Prerequisite: English 161-¢ 2. Evening. 
205—‹ Кә, : е =e : А : 
95 96 Studie; in the History of English Lite rary shepard 


Criticism (3-3) 


Open to the undergraduate with the approval of the instructor. (Not | 
offered In 1953-54.) ! 
29 4 "ri 
9-300 Thesis (3—3) The Staff 


AMERICAN LITERATURE 
First Group | 


tuction to American Literature* Bolwell and Stafi 


Morning and evening sections. (Also offered 1953 summer 


1 п centur “vening | 
3776 Amer “ 
эк an Drama (3-3) Bolwell, Cole 


and critical 


{ © "2o \ 
һа Fi 1 
t t É. s 
E DA y Eve [ term— 
۰ x 175 (3).) 
ES „Чет Who are : - 
th > of inglish | p required to take two years of Junior College English w £ 
English ' Both terms of one of the introductory ature ма, and й 
геу 


‹ 
)1—92 


CI 


or 


262 


Courses of Instruc tion 


ГІ 


79 


/ 


American Fiction (3-3) 


Coberly 
rical and critical study of significant novels and short stories. 
i Second half: 


from beginnings thr ugh nineteenth century. 


h century. Morning 


His 


ught The Stafi 


American Literature (3-3) 


RELATED COURSES IN OTHER DEPARTMENTS 


NT 


Classical Languages and Literatures 7 72 


Literature 


Roman Backgrounds 1n 
Classical Languages and 


Classical Languages and 


GEOGRAPHY 


Robert Dale Campbell, Ph.D., Professor of Geography, Executive Of- 
ficer 


› y : 
——, Assistant Professor of Geography 


—, Instructor in Geography 


(Columbi 


264 


Courses of Instruction 


113 Geomorphology (3) Campbell 
s nature and, evolution of earth forms, with special en phasis ОРО? 
features of North America. | Prerequisite: Geography 52- Lec 


ture (2 hours); laboratory or field (2 hours)—alternoon. 


Ca mpbell 


114 Weather and C ;limate (3) 
mass and frontal weathef 


Rudimentary atmosp! heric physics, air 6 
analysis, regional climatology . Prerequisite: Geography 52. Lectu" 
(2 hours); ! aboratory or fiel ld (2 hours) —morning. 


125 Trade and Transportation (3) 


The influence of geographic factors on the forms of transportation an 
trade routes. Prerequisite: Geography 51. 1953-54 8n alter 
years, evening 

126 Strateg с Materials (3) i 
Location p utilization of raw materials essential to modern techno" 
ogy; position of the United States with regard to such materi 
1954-55 and alternate year 

12 7 Industrial Geo; graphy (3) ye 
Location and dis stribution of significant industries, and analysis © "d 
geographic factors det ining both; internal structure an exter? 
relati ps of specific industries. 

r term 1953. 
128 Agricultural Geograf phy (3) = 
. EX О 


of agricuitural 


Analysis of types and distributi r 
] lv agricultural economies. 


7 ! Do чебу ж 
n о] Natural Resources (3) ойр 
prot lems of conserv ation of vital natural resources: s 4 
minerals, fuels, wildhie. Prerequisite Geogràt 
alternate years, evening 
132 L and U's да tif 
Prin iple ;eographic area analysi 1 land planning Fie’ 45 
> ~ 1 c2 195 
and Prerequi ст and 52 
-— 
1 Y 
141 Geography of Settlement (3) ч 
The study of the nature and form ot set ement, ane 0 
trends and patterns Prerequisite: Geography 51 1954755 
nate year 
ЧР y : "m 
142 Urban Geography (3) yis 
T} ; 4, ; . prered 
he study о! the cation, torm 1 Iuncti [ cities 
GeograT <1. 1954-55 and alt e yea 
161 Geography о] Soils (3) ; 06 so” 
The physical nature, devel ent, an 14 di tribution ot 5 ‚ Gee 
- ? jsite 
1 use, current and future oil problem Prerequi 


<1 and 52. 


171-72 


Geography 


E a ^ 
Geography of the Oceans (3) چیھ‎ ` 
i | cul | aspect f tł and their coasts 
Physical and cultural aspects of tl he oceans an 
н } scal raphy 1 1 , 
mentary physical oceanography id m 
‹ 


onomic and political develop: 


Oceans on 


offered in 1953-54.) 


Field Ge ography (3-3) 
Field s 1 

both rural and urban areas. Prerc 
Surveying fee, $15 a term. (Not offer 


'thods, training in 


Map Interpretation (3) 


EE Lt ] evalua- 
Map elen ents and n — " : 
tion of r naps (Not ea 1 
Anglo-A merica* 
1954-55 and alternate years 
N orthwest Eu rope* (3) 
1954-55 and alternate years 
. - LI 7 
Mediterranean Region (3) 
1954-55 and alternate years 
Africa* (4) 
Summer term 1953 
Middle 4 merica" (3) | 
1953-54 and alternate years, evening 
South America® (3) NE 
1953-54 and alternate years, evening 
^ d ч е е " н ақ 
Eastern and Southeastern Asia* (3 
1953-54 and alternate years, morning 
Se } AN "et Uni n* ( ? ) OSV OSE 
uthtoestern Asia and Soviet Union* (3 


1953-54 and alternate years, evening. 


Australia эы the Pacific* (3) 


1954-55 and ; ternate years 


THIRD Group ў 


Seminar : History and Philosophy of 


ny 


„Geography (3-3) 
Time to be arranged 


Seminar i in Geog 
Subjects of 
sional 


graphy (3- 
imm edi ate interest 
Eeographers in the Wa 


Survey, 


No ргег 
equisit 
nior major ог gradu чие 


ate status is required in any third-group course 


——— 


Ss 


a a p 


266 Courses of Instruction 


251-52 Seminar: Problem Areas of the 
Middle East (3-3) 
Evening. 


| 
295-96 Research (3-3) 
ў lirected studies. Time to be arranged. 


Special air 


299-300 Thesis (3-3) 
Time to be arranged. (Also offered 1953 summer term.) 


سے 


Ca mpbell 


The Staff 


The Staff 


GEOLOGY 


Associate Professor of Geology 


КА... 


— 


ax ; Instructor in Geology 


Bachel o of Art 
mental) Рт re 


іч A Lett : i 
“SC page 6 A Re ju t od s 
Pages 25-80. at le EUM 
zeology beyon 1 the е 
aster of Art ена еса ر‎ 
Bachelor of Art 1a јог Gex : 
Equivalent, Required: the general requirements as stated 


First GROUP 


з 
2 Paleontology (4—1 ) 
Lectures and labor 


З 1 
3724 Regional Geol 
America ( 


: Hemist here (3 


the world (Not ffered in 1 


Semi пат (3—3) 
Detailed s 

phi e of 
1953—54.) 


study and presentation by th 


Re searc h 
Origin 


(arr.) 


nal work on individual problems, 
d record. (Not offered in 1953-54 


GERMANIC LANGUAGES AND LITERATURES 


Gretchen Louisa Rogers, Ph.D., Associate Professor of German 
Wolfram Karl Legner, Ph.D., Associate Professor of German, 
Exe utive Officer 


Acting 


eratures (Се 


Bachelor of Arts with a major m Germanic Languages and 


; llege—Departmental) —Prerequisite: the Arts and Letters curricu um 
College, see І 6 Required: in addition to the genera ге 
- 4 - rs 

€ stated on pages 75-80, a minimum f twenty-four credit how 


nan beyond fi 


College) ^ 


Literatures (Columbian 


Master of Arts in Germani d 
Pre 1 B € f ‚ major in Germanic Languages an 
Lit m t nt. Requi the general ee 
ed hours of ed work mus 
is in tl inguistics 4 { 
R {rt feld in German (Sch 08 0) 
› > eauired the 
-Prer« € 1 page 62 Requires 

: ! - 155759 

G ge 153 urses 11 | on pages *27 = 


First GROUP 


+1-2 First-year German (3-3) Rogers, Legner, an Mor” 
The essentials of Ge ranslation of easy prose. ^ 


ered 1953 summer term. 


1 evening secti 


oe 


+3-4 Se nd-vear German (3-3) 
Selectior m I lern German prose; 


Select f 
te: German 1-2 or two year of high 
‹ ing s€ Also offered 1953 summer term ) 
" i P^ oge" 
*o-10 Conversation ind Composition (3-3) Ко 
Prerequisite: German 3-4 or the equivalent. Morning. 
$ 
Y „ Roge” 
+122 Introduction to German Literature Legner Rog 
M g 
SECOND GROUP 
, ons Leg 
+103-4 Goethe’s “Faust | 3-3) 
1954-55 ana à ternate years Lego“ 
~ . , " " m j 
107 German Readings for Non-major Students „ag A 
і : S . fop reading с 
students preparing 10 i : 190705 


( the nf dit 


Designed primarily for graduate : 
th the permission 0 


pO rH Undergraduates admitted 3 
ndergraduates admit 10۳ pours 
tor. No academic credit for graduate students. Three 
for undergraduates. Evening sc 
German 107x, same as 107, offered pring term Evening. 
* Tuition fee, $45 


(268) 


Germanic Languages and Literatures 
EE erman wages and à 


269 


131-32 German Literature of the Eighteenth and 
Nineteenth Centuries (3-3) 

The Period of Enlightenment, “Storm and 

cism, and realism. 1953-54 and alterna 


Stress”, 
Evening 


te years 


133 


Modern German Drama (3) 
1954-55 and alternate years. 


134 


Modern German Fiction (3) 
1954-55 and alternate years. 
THIRD Group 


Middle High German (3-3) 


Evening. 


1201-2 


classicism, romanti- 


Rogers 


n 1 


Rogers 


Rogers 


Legner 


SSeS 


HISTORY 


Elmer Louis Kayser, Ph.D., LL.D., Professor of European History 
of American History, Executive O fficer 


Wood Gray, Ph.D., Professor 
Professor of American Diplomatie 


Howard Maxwell Merriman, Ph.D., 
History 

Myron Law Koenig, P! 

William Columbus Davis, 


1 1 History 
*Roderic Hollett Davison, Ph.D., Associate Professor of European His 


D., Professor of American History 


Ph.D., Professorial Lecturer on Latin Amer 


tory 
Ronald Bettes Thompson, A.B., Assistant Professor 


Richard Catlin Haskett, Ph.D., Assistant Professor 


of European History 
of American History 


Field-ol* 


Ba f Arts witi ma College— 
Study).—P изе: t Art Junior College 
g \ must inc 
R 
| 
] ет 
Ur ‘ 
11 
г t att 
eve 
ew € , 
tri ۷ 4 1€ 
Л € ior 
t 
A N Wı 
t i 
I 19 ) 
г } T4 
Ex 0 H De 
M А йе: in + Histor 
legree | f Art 1 ma 
€ prov the De 
R І ent 
° t Nt | ur of 
is), at least six 
т A Ps a , ptr т respons! 
History à ay ed by the Department Master can lidates art - " 
г ^ ° p М 0 
for arranging with instructors of second-gt up urses for extra work, 1n 


+ f 


piv 
pir 


yr such 


« Hidory (Sch nol of 
in History (9 d: ne 


62 


in E ducati 


History 


First Group 


Р) 
«lob 


f 


ment of European Kayser, Thompson 
A i et N 
men. Fall t 
ie Old Wor 
O the present, 
summer term 
^ т . he 
ГА 1-72 The Develot ment of the Слои, 
Of the United States (3-3) 
Primarily for l 


and cultural 


sophomores Fall term: ti 
forces of the United States 
1492 to 1865. Sprin 


ig term 
and evening 


from 1865 


sections. (Also offered 1953 


SECOND Group * 


109 Thought and Culture of the Western World I: Kayser 
Ancient Civi zation (3) 
Dntellectual and social awakenings 


Re me; class 


art, letters, philosoy 
1953~54.) 


is 
IIO Thought and Cul 
the Mi 


IIO T), ‚1, T? > 33 , 
| 9 Though ure of the Western World IIT: Kayser 
rom the Reformation through the Ace of 


147 


149-50 


163 


164 


166 


Courses of Instruction 
> à p E — 


Economic History of Europe (3) Gray 


rvey from ancient times to the present day. Evening. (Also 


red 1953 summer term.) 


Oversea E xpansion of Europe (3) 
Int ernation al rivalries and the impact of Euro 


Merriman 
civilization 10 


Africa and the Pacific basin since 1500, with emphasis on the nine 
teenth and twentieth centuries. (Not offered in 1953-54 ) 

European Diplomatu History (3-3) 99 
Background of the European state quen and of diplomatic ; pm 


phasis on t? 


tices and relations since the Congress of Vienna, with emf 
their statesmen. 


he 
1 


policies ar d actions of the great powers 


term: to = spring term: since 1871, Even 
-1) Haskett 
levelop! of political, s cial, and economic 
Fa! 


се in the English speaking world. 3 
term: since 1689. Mor (Also offered 195 


ver term—History 152 (3) 


. . я . . ns 
American History: Colonial Period (3) Рау 


in Span 


litical, economic, social, and institutio developments de- 
and Portuguese America from the conquest through the wars of "a 
pendence. (Not availal le to st udents who have received cre it 
History 161.) Evening. : 
South America since Independence (3) Davy 
Development of the indeper ndent South America ın states in the 19 
and 2oth centuries (Not offered 1953- 54.) ; 


Mexico and the Caribbean since Indepe ndence (3) Carib- 


n 

A survey of the republics of Mexico, Central America, апо Фе credi 
| islands. (Not available to students who have receive 

2) zvening. (Also offered 1953 summer term ) G y 

б "у" » e " 314) 

Social History of the United States (3-3) {йе 


с 0 
ac hievements rhe 


Daily life, institutions, intellectual and artistic tc 
1 Era, 1861 


Agrariat . 1607-1861; and th ban-Industrial 
present time, Morning. Р 
prese Gray 


7 T? 1400 Americ я 
Representative Americans (3) À 
A biographical approach to national history. Some Mity °c ates} 


and pivotal personalities in the development of the oci 

government, business, science, religion, journalism, the arts an 
reform. Evening. (Also offered 1953 summer term.) 7 

History 173x, same аз 173, offered spring term. Morning: Gray 

J vi 

Economic History of the U ni ited * States (3) + dust? 

Main trends in the development о! American agricultur lems sinc 
and trade since 1607, with emphasis on ter lencies and proo ) 

the Civil War. Even ( Also offered 1953 summer term. tt 

Haske 


Political and Constitutional History of the 
United States (3-3) 


and conflicts of group interests in 


itical framework Fall term: to the eve of t 


History diu 


H 
t 175 
) 194 Hi г. : , 
Ry ecti (A ollered 19 
tory 

* Gray 
177 The 


Ri е 


Шсї; а 1d 


н Ф. the New South M 


the United States Merriman 
1 10 tii 4 bul J 
81-82 Diplomatic History of the Unite: 
es wi 
e Ame 
to 1871 
'rriman 
uted States (3) Mer 
183 Ov 'ersea Ex pansion of the Uni ited r 24 АҢ 
e ‘he Political, econ: mic, social, and cultural 
sessions 1 Mo rning. M a 
erriman 
f (3) 
184 Canada and the United State: " (3). БЕ , 
The historical bac kground E ind main tr a н х 
two Englis h-speakin ; рео j | | 
Kayser 
191-92 C urrent Hi istory (1-1) 
'ontem 


porary events in t 


193 History of the 
The I Ву; 


tory; the 


Near East (3 ) 
Arab 


апа Islamic backer 


rise and ( 


TOpean powers in the 


Republi ic and otl 
195-96 History of the Far East 


Fall tern the civilizations of Ci 


nings to 1500 A.D. $ 
of the West 


arca; and ti 
ler successor 


пе term n 
since 1500,  Afterno: п. m 
| ling for the History | 
99-200 Proseminar: Reading for the : 
Major (3-3) 

sim, ited to r 
trends į in th 
selecti 


jors in 
1€ history of 


lons from the 
offered 1953 


THIRD GROUP * 
: - pean 
241-42 С Onference Seminar in Recent Euro 
Diplom atic History t (3-3) 
E (№ Offered jn 1953-54 
* A К 
tp ;PProva] g the ins 
M Timarily fe 


tructor is required for 
or Maste 


t's candi dates in the $, 


244 


2901—92 


294 


299-300 


Courses of Instruction 


Reading Course in Modern European Davison 
History (3) З 

Primary for graduate students (Not offered in 1953-54-) 

Seminar in Russian and Far Eastern Thompson 


History (3) 

Ever ing. 

Reading Course in Russian and Far Eastern "Thompson 
History (3) 

Primarily for graduate students. (Not offered in 1953-54.) 

Seminar in European Diplomat History Thompso? 
(3) 

Ever ir Е. 

" ' ; ә , . d vis 

Seminar in Latin American History (3-3) Da 

E vening 

Haskett 


Seminar in American Political and Consti- 
tutional History (3) 


Evening. 


КЕ we : an эё ray 
Seminar in the History ‹ f the South (3) G 


Evenir g. 


; | I r S à , „гіта? 
Seminar in the Diplomatu History 0] Мег! 


the United States (3-3) 
Afternoon. 


Conference Seminar on the Development of ~ 
the Foreign Policy of the United States" | 2) 
Not offered in 1953-54.) 


Seminar (3-3) 


Prerequisite approval of the Department. Time to 


Also offered 1953 summer term.) 


Seminar in the History of the Modern Near 
East (3 
* vening I 


í { " c + al ment 
or Master's candidates in the School « Governme 


HOME ECONOMICS 


Frances Kirkp 
. Officer 
athryn Mildred 


atrick, A.M., Professor of Home Economics, 


Executive 


Towne, A.M., Associate Professor of Home Economics 
; Bachelor 4 


] Science with a major 


E . 4 n m 
The stuisite: Home Economics < 62 

В requirements for the к 
" achelor Of Arts in Educ А Sch 
quireme 102) —Pre requisi пе ducati iculu | page 2 F 
tements, see special bulletin 


First Group 


I Food Sele, tion and Preparation (3) trick 
Comp ition, sele tion, and prepar of 100< \ 
star d: Products; plar ig. pret erving, and ¢ 
Cost ‹ Mater e, $15. M 
22 Clothing. Tow 
Cle hir t 


62 Clot hin 


276 Courses of Instruction 
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n — |] 
P . 4 • P “qe WA . "da 

consumer of clothing and house-furnishing materia! Material fee, 99 

Morni ] 

Morning 

Marketing (3) 

Purchasing of foods as it relates to t 


(Not offered in 1953-54.) 


me and to the institutio® 


SECOND GROUP \ 
102 Advanced Food Preparation (3) Kirkpatri? 
The app lication of the fund amental processes of food pre paration fe 
. + 
a range of s and various services for differ 
ns. Material fee, $ 
106 Quantity Cookery (3) The St 
Not offered in 1953-54.) 
„12: s : гй 
123x Household Finance and Problems of the Го" 
Consumer (3) familf | 
Ec 1 blems of th ily in modern ir \dustrial society; sol 
in apportionment and household expenditures; laws 
fec home; investments; consumer buying. Evening. 
woe 
143 Advanced Clothing C onstruction (3) a 
of clothing including renovation, flat P 
Material fee, g 
: uic 
148 Food Problems (3) Кігкра, 
Factors affecting the preparation of sti andard рой {тот фе е al » | 
mental viewpoint; principles of food demonstrations Mater 
$15. Afternoon. k 
ic 
> к "m atri 
152x Nutrition (3) Ki гр ptt 
Lecture course on the principles of normal and abn ormal hum nti 
tion. Laboratory ee on the calculation and preparation o 
Laboratory fee, $6. Morning. 
154 Diet Therapy (3) "T $ | 
Study of nutrition as applied to diet and disease. Mater 
(Not offered in 1953- m 
9-9 1953-54.) - кра! ick 
ГК“ j 
164 Child Nutrition (3) € e 
e-sc 
asic principles in nutrition and growth of the infant, Р055-56) 
adoles cent child in health and disease (Not í offered in 199 | 
" . . oi 
168 Institutional Management (3) problem 
Study of the organization, equipment, and marketing 
institutions. (Not offered in 1953-54.) Ток? 
^ egt Pru 
171 House Furnishing (3) Же о, 
Home planning from the historic, artistic, economic, jat veri 
viewpoints; home furnishings such as linens, dishes, wf 
mattresses, etc. Material fee, $3. Afternoon. or: К 
Kirkp? ше 
eni 


181x The Child in the Home (3) 


Care and development of children; parent 


Home Е, onomics 


192 The Home, Its Management and E 7 
ment (3) 

*conomical managemen 

Problems їп the 

(Not offered in 

193 Supervis T ) 

Field work under supervisi 
those I 


Preparing to teach in 
ranged 


he home; 


arrangement, anc 
1953-54.) 


195-96 


COC- ) | 

$ре‹ tal I roblems (3-3) 
ndividual investigation or 
the staff. 


under the guidance 


Suggested pr > econor 


tailoring, an and œ 


àn instructor 


! | = 
Proseminar (3-3) d 
€ study of the mo t recent " “н 


m 
I home econon 


Край 


ials and problems in the var 


ick 


lous 


ics 


JOURNALISM 


r of Journalism, Executive Officer 
Assistant Professor of Journalism 


Elbridge Colby, Ph.D., Professo 
Robert Crumpton Willson, A.B., 
Joseph Marshall Mathias, A.B., LL.B., Lecturer in Journalism 


William Vance Nessly, Lecturer in Journalism ial 
Relations 


Robert Earl Harper, A.B., Lecturer in Journalism (Public 
Franklin John Ehlert, Lecturer in Journalism 

Joseph Paull, A.B., LL.B., Lecturer in Journalism 

Lawrence George Hauck, A.B., Lecturer in Journalism 


Eugene Ingold, B.S., Lecturer in Journalism 


SgMINAR LECTURERS 
News: 


Richard Hollander, Managing Editor, The Washington Daily 


Professorial Lecturer in Journalism 
James Russell Wiggins, Managing Editor, The Washington 
fessorial Lecturer in Journalism 
Paul Wooten, © orrespondent, The New Orleans Times-Pica 


х 
fessorial Lecturer in Journalism 


Post, Pro“ 


1 

Deo" 

, Pr? 
yunes 


Bachelor 


121, 151; Psy gy 2, 144, 151, 156; ope , ' may 
- i нь, А - led courses та? 
k t € € ( па ( nt aco 
the à va I e] De ent 
` М y 
First GROUP Colb! 
" 02° 
1 Survey (3—3) y niques, алй is 
ч - „ tech! - 
und society; rvey ol characte te urnalis™ 


of American 


115 


121-22 


142 


143 


144 


145 


146 


Journalism 


recommended 
junction with 


е vll 
Reporting (3-3) ] aull 
Techniques of newspaper reporting, ir istruction and practice in mod- 
ern methods of gathering and presenting news. Some know edge of 
typing is desirable. Prerequisite: English 1, 2 or the equivalent 
Laboratory fee, $6 a term Morning and evening sections. 


SECOND GROUP 


New зрарет Copy Editing and Make-up (3) Nessly 


he he "$ make- 
Editing of news prior to pub lic ation, the copy desk, head line А 


бе к as ۳ n 81-82 
up, the city editor and his functions Prerequisi € J u 81 
"^e , ay morning 
Or the equivalent, unless taken concurrently. Saturday morning 
Сир Willson 
Feature W riting (3-3) 


? > : PM е T r апа maga- 
Instruction and practice in writing of spe cial newspar er = 
1 a } y »k гү] 5 
zine articles for sale, material for which is obtain ed t thr ugh inte p 
» 2 or " 

and independent investigation. I 1,2 on 
equivalent, Journalism 121, evening 


1953-54.) 


ournalism 121х, same as 121, offered spring term. 


Retail News paper Advertising (3) Ehlert 

etail newspaper ‘advent! sing Management 
advertising with retail sales patterns, adver rtising readership, copy prep- 
aration, production methods. Р rerequisite: Business Admin 
147 or permission of the instructor. Evening 


coordination of newspaper 


General Editing for Publication (3) W illso n 

iting procedures and tech 
ing, revision of m 
materials, ill 


cluding copy editing, proof read- 
1anuscripts, preparation of specialized and tech nical 


1 grap} victure editing. Intended 
lustrative charts and graphs, and pict 


Or students preparing for trade publications and public relations work 
rather than newspaper work, Saturday morning. 
Technical Editing for Publication (3) Willson 


“diting procedures and techniques, including introduction to graphic 
arts processes; planning; designing; and making layouts for magazines, 
ets, brochures, catalogues, and all printed materials except news- 


Papers, Saturday morning 

Principles of Public Relations (3) чре ч 
© press and information office, technique of news releases, public 

add dresses 


аз news, promotion of feature material, the problem of 
Public rel 


ations in government agencies and commercial establish- 


ments, Saturda y morning. 


Problems i in Public Relations ( 3) Harper 
ase histories 


Publ; of successful public relations programs, discussion of 
ж +С relations procedures and ethics ‚ preparation of specific public 
ations projects, Prerequisite: Journalism 145. Saturday morning 


151-52 


198 


Courses of Instruction E 


Reporting of National Affairs (3) Hauck 
Training in the coverage and presentation of national news with spe 
cial attention to Washington correspondence and press association 1Ê 
porting. Afternoon 


Editorial Writing (3-3) 
Current events from the standpoint of editorial interpretation, 
tion and practice in the writing of editorials and columns on р 
affairs. Admission by permission of the instructor. Journalism 
morning. (Journalism 152 not offered in 1953-54.) 

Journalism 151x, same as 151, offered spring term. Evening. 


Mathias 
publications as 


labor law e 
ir comme? 


Colby 
instruc 
ublic 
15b 


Law of the Press (3) 

Freedom of the press, censorship, legislative controls, 
contempt of court, copyright, news gathering agencies, 
the newspaper business, law of libel, privileged matter, fa 
on public characters, right of privacy. Saturday morning. 


LAW 


Charles Sager Collier, A.B., LL.B., S.J.D., Professor of Law 
illiam Thomas Fryer, A.B., LL.B., J.D., Professor of Law 
"arville Dickinson Benson, A.B., LL.B., S.J.D., Professor of Lau 
ames Forrester Davison, A.B., LL.B., LL.M., S.J.D., Professor of Law 
ames Oliver Murdock, Ph.B., LL.B., Professor of Law 
( Swald Symister Colclough, B.S., LL.B., LL.D., Professor of Law 
James Ward Morris, A.B., Adjunct Professor of Law 2 
one Robert Kirkland, A.B., LL.B., LL.M., Adjunct Professor of Lat 
tha James Laws, LL.B., LL.M., LL.D., Adjunct Professor of Law 
Tonder Caywood Henry, A.B., LL.B., Adjunct Professor of Law 
John Wingfield Jackson B.S., LL.B., Adjunct Professor of Law 
Prank Hammett Myers, LL.B., LL.M., Adjunct Professor of Law 
т уа Leroy Newmyer, LL.B., Adjunct Professor of Law 
John Albert McIntire, A.B., LL.B., Professorial Lecturer in Law 
ustin Lincoln Edgerton, A.B., LL.B., Professorial Lecturer in Law 
ilip Field Herrick, A.B., LL.B., LL.M., Professorial Lecturer in Law 


OEE Edward Monk, A.B., LL.B., LL.M., Professorial Lecturer in 


Charles Sylvanus Rhyne, LL.B., Professorial Lecturer in Law І 
Panes Bailey, jr. A.B.. I E. Pr ofessc rial І ecturer in Law 
чепсек Ветпауз Wiener, Ph.B., LL.B., Professorial Lecturer in Law 
Obert McKinney Cooper, Ph.M., J.D., Associate Professor of Law 
roy § 


Orenson Merrifield, A.B., LL.B., M.P.A., Associate Professor of 
aw 


John Patrick Bu 
man Israel Orentlicher, A.B., LL.B., Associate Professor of Law 
ohn Theoc , 


wer, A.B., LL.B., Associate Professor of Law 


Mayo, B.S. LL.B., 


Weston, B.S., LL.B., Assistant Professor of Law 
ger Allen С 


Mest Мс unningham, B.S., LL.B., Assistant Professor of Law 
illia lain Jones, B.B.A., LL.B., Assistant Professor of Law 
oseph D gı nas Mallison, Jr., A.B., LL.B., Assistant Professor of Law 
John i LL.D, LL.B., Lecturer in Law 
Milton P. Czyzak, A.M., LL.B., Lecturer in Law 
1 ац Kroll, BEI LLB Lecturer in Law 


| Clin 
^ Heyward Belser, A.M., LL.B., Lecturer in Law 
Ph Patrick Driscoll, A.B. 


Associate Professor of Lau 


, LL.B., Lecturer in Law 
(281) 


282 


Courses of Instruction 


Louis James Harris, A.B., LL.B., S.J.D., LL.M., Lecturer in Law 
Charles James Zinn, A.B., L 5 B., LL. M. Lecturer in Law 
John Alexander Kendrick, A.B., L „В. Clerk of the Trial Practice 


Court Р 
Dudley Graham Skinker, LL.B., Associate Clerk of the Trial Practic 


Court 


For the requirements for the degrees of Bachelor of Laws, Juris Doctor, 
ter of Laws, Master of Comparative Law, Master of Comparative Law (4 


an Practice 


IOI 


111—12 


138 


Mas 
Amet 


), and Doctor of Juridical Science, see pages 114-16, 118-19. 
First YEAR 


Legal Method and Legal Fryer, Benson, W esto! 
System (4) Mayo, Сиппїп Бар 
Introduction to study of substantive and procedural law dealing V! based 
basic concepts. Training in method and technique of case law, bà 
upon | modern records in state and federal cases, 
in the use of law books and legal writing Imr T 
interpretation, and use of prec 
and res J 
organ 


in law, legal reasoning, statutory 
under the doctrines of stare decisis, law of the casc, 
Background development of Anglo-American legal system; 
tion of the judic y and the bar, stressing enforcemer it о Les 


1 
standards. Fryer and Benson, Cases on Legal Metl 10d, C ases on fered 
System, 2 vol. ed. 1949. Morning and evening sections. Also 0 
1953 summer term.) ing 

А : : ven! 
Law IOIx, same as 101, offered spring term. Morning and е 


sections. 
es 
Mayo, Jone 
performance oto 


Contracts (4-2) 


Scope of protection accorded contracts; spec 


tracts than a transactions; damages, rest itution. cmt 
assent and 'Ptance, misunderstanding, п istake, f assit 
parol evidence rule C onsideration, third party iste heinrich tions. 


t 


ments, conditions, Statute m" Frauds. Morning and evening 


er 
Criminal Law and Procedure (4) Murdock, Сот 
Origin and purposes of criminal law; elements of crimina gain? 
ental disorders; solicitation, attempt, and conspiracy; crimes iens 
ainst property, and against both; statutory Criminal 

with consideration of Federal Rules 0 


criminai i 
Procedure. Morning. (Also offered 1953 summer term. 
7 , same as 123, offered spring term. Evening. 


ham, J 
bail 


Personal Property (2 Weston, Cunning 
Concepts of property M ownership; possession; finding; advert 


se, 
liens and pledges; acquisition of title by bona fide porcie judge" 
possession, accession, confusion, judgment, satisfaction O 
and gift. Morning and evening sections. , 
Evening. 


Law 133x, same as 133, offered spring term. ham 
ingh^, 

Real Property (4) Benson, Ons estat 
Historical background of estates and conveyances; pon fien: 


concurrent estates; natural rights; easements, profits, 


ИШ... 


142 


208 


210 


214 


218 


223 


247 


Law 


adverse possession and adverse user. Morning. (Also offered 1953 
summer term.) bil 
> 11 " 
Law 138x, same as 138, offered fall term. Evening. 


Torts I (4) Merrifield 
Intended and unintended interference with the person or tangible 
things, defamation of the person, malicious prosecution. Morning and 
evening sections. 


Constitutional Lato (4) Collier, Mallison 
Historical introduction, judicial approach and methods, doctrine of the 
Separation of powers, powers of the National Government; the fed. 
eral system and relation of federal and state courts. Morning and 


evening sections. 


SECOND YEAR 


Civil Procedure (4) Fryer 
'unction and composition of pleadings, including their relation to 
Proof. Emphasis is upon reforms, as exemplified by modern code 
Provisions and the Federal Rules of Civil Procedure. Morning and 
evening sections. (Also offered 1953 summer term.) 


Evidence (4) Fryer, Weston 
Functions of court and jury; witnesses; hearsay, opinion, and cir- 
Cumstantial evidence: proof of authenticity and contents of writings. 
so offered 1953 summer term.) 


“torning and evening sections. (/ 


Conveyances and Wills (4) Cunningham 
and Contracts, conveyances, mortgages, recording; formation and 
revocation of wills, testate and intestate succession. Morning and 
evening sections, (Also offered 1953 imer term.) 

Legal Accou nting (2) Fey 
A Study of elementary accounting principles and techniques; applica- 
tion of accounting principles to legal problems. Morning. 

AW 214x, same as 214, offered fall term. Evening. 


Local Government Lato (2) Mallison 


Types and objectives of municipal, county, and special purpose local 
80Vernmental we zation 
and changes: iwmaking by local bodies; community planning and 
evelopment: legal responsi ility of local governmental units. Evening 
(Also offered 1953 summer term ) 


^ 4 - . 1 b 
units; intergovernmental relations; original organiz 


Domestic Relations (2) rane 
wy, triage, annulment 
of parent and 
offered 1953 su 


and divorce; rights of husband and wife; rights 


къ : . ~ 
child; infants. Morning and evening sections. (Also 
mmer term.) 


Commercial Paper (4) Orentlicher 


Bills А ; 
е Gf exchange, Promissory notes and checks, especially under the 
offe; D lle Instruments Law. Morning and evening sections. (Also 
0 1953 summer term.) 


Courses of Instruction 


261 


270 


393 


309 


312 


T orts 11—Unfair Trade Practices (4) Weston 
Unfair trade practices at common law and under state and federa! 
statutes. Trade-marks and trade names, including Trade-Mark Act 
of 1946. Misappropriation. False advertising at common law. #68 
eral Trade Commission jurisdiction over misrepresentation practices, 
Lotteries and premiums.  Disparagement of competitor's goods ай 
business methods. State Fair Trade Acts (resale price maintenance 
Price discrimination (State and Federal Robinson-Patman Act). Sur 
cost. Inducing breach of contract 


statutes prohibiting sales be 
Commercial bribery. Miscellaneous business torts 
privileged interferences with advantageous business rel 
heim, Unfair Trade Practices, Cases, Comments and M aterials 


im, 
Mornin; evening sections 


constituting “ 
ations. OPPS 
(19507: 


Orentliche! 
and to & 


lon of go ds, "lá 

1 nnection, with particu 

tion to the effect of uniform laws. Morning and evening к 

Agency-Partnership (4) Соор 
Master and servant (status of agent), respondeat superior, паш, 

agency relation; actual authority, parties (disclosed and undisc tion 

principal), unauthorized transactions, notice, notification. Form cf 
of partnerships, partnership property, rights and duties 0! part 


: : : n, 015 
inter se, nature and enforcement of the partnership obligation y ning 
lution of the partnership, actions by and against partners. ^ 
and evening sections. 


й 
: 4 i avel 
Corporations (4) Cooper, W po 
Legal requirements as to contributions of capital; powers an nd 


"ag aft 
т . М nin 
of corporations, corporate officials, and shareholders. Morning 


evening sections 
THIRD YEAR 


Administrative Law (4) . of pow 
The position of the administrative process in the separation = i 
ers, including the status of administrative personne’, adm 
hearings, judicial scrutiny of administrative action, discre pce 
rule-making—particularly as relating to federal administrative Evening 
Davison and Grundstein, Cases on Administrative Law. 
(Also offered 1953 summer term.) 
Law 303x, same as 303, offered spring term. Morning. riche! 
‚шс 
Suretyship (2) Orem Ü 
The law of suretyship, especially in the context of acct also © 
credit and commercial and financial practices, with atten suret)” 
informal and consensual suretyship relations and the Pv. Mor! 
ship principles in the solution of legal problems generally: „ә 
геп} 


Restitution (2) nfe 
of benefits Morning 


Remedies at law and in equity for restitution of 
especially as based on the concept of unjust ¢ 
(Also offered 1953 summer term.) 

Law 312x, same as 312, offered fall term. 


nrichment. 


Evening. 


EE n I Lau à 285 


315 Conflict of Laws ( (4) —— 

Study of cases involving foreign elements; principles of jurisdiction 

and limitations upon its exercise; procedure, torts, workmen's com- 

pensation, contracts, property, family law, administration of estates, 

business associations. Morning. (Also offered 1953 summer term.) 
Law 315x, same as 315, offered spring term, Evening 


317x Creditors’ Rights (4) Jones 
Remedies of unsecured creditors judgments, fraudulent conveyances, 
creditors’ agreements, equity and statutory receivorships, and bank- 
гирїсу. The general approach is that of law administration. Evening. 


21—2 M * 
3 22 Current De isions (2—2) Davison, Weston 
Re quired of, and limited to, members of the student staff of the Law 
Review, Time to be arranged. 

324 Federal |! Jurisdiction (2) Cooper 
Constitutional and statutory origins of federal courts, cases arising 
under the laws and the Constitution, diversity of citizenship, juris- 
с сцопа| amount, removal procedure and jurisdiction, limitations on 
ederal jurisd iction, state and federal conflicts, substantive law applied 
У federal courts. McCormick and Chadbourn, Cases on Federal 

Sourts. Evening. 
Law 324x, same as 324, offered fall term. Morning 
326 Insurance (2) Mayo 


, 3€ insurance device in life, property, and other risks. (Not offered 
1n 1953-64.) 
327x : 
7 International Lato (4) Murdock 
r 1 А < 
+ igin, nature, sources and authority; the international community, 
Peta Organization (the United Nations); nationality, territory, 
'sdiction; treaties; diplomatic and consular agents; state responsi 


vili i i і l id 
a 17 and international claims; pacific settlement of disputes. Morning 
nd evening sections. 


32 
9 Labor Law ( 4) Merrifield 
saws applicat able t 


е 0 strikes, picketing, boycotts, etc.; organization and 
Presentation Y 


of empl ye; negotiation of collective bargaining con 


tracts: int { lati f 
Putes i. ter-union and intra-union relations; settlement of wage dis- 
s умі I = 
admin; pa ration, medi ition, c onciliation). Cases, legislati ve and 
istrative materials, readings. Morning and evening sections 
333 Legi] i 
me ation (4) Mallison 
iciabl . elati { 
utes; iple: ts of the legislative process; forms and types of stat- 
incip 1 r- inteensetat! tr ar i 
епш. Ples of statutory interpretation, structure and drafting 
335-36 


Trial Practice Court ( 


2—2) Laws, Morris, Kirkland, 
Edgerton, Myers, Jackson, Herrick, 
Monk, Newmyer, Kendrick, Skinker 


i senior year. Prerequisite Law 205 and 208 
evening sections. 


To 


be taken in the 
Morning anc 


346 


349-50 


366 


* Patent law students should take Law 345 and Law 349 
and Law 346 and Law 350 concurrently in the spring term 


Courses of Instruction E 


Future Interests (2) Benson 
F rests at common law and under modern statutes, cone 
struct tations, powers of appointment, rule against perpetur 
ues I (Also offered mer term.) 


7 . . ~ : f 
Constitutional Interpretations (4) Collie 

; . "ч ` . . ~ u- 
Advanced course in constitutional law. The Constitution and com 
i 1 nited government, separation í 


iti of 
A 4 " f 0 
powers ns on legislative power, and significance , 
L "onstituti 1 developments juction 
lue constitutional developments. Introc | lav 


ymparative constitutional law, with studies in the constitutiona 
of selected states « f the Union, Ever i 


ing. 
) Harris 


Substantive Patent Law * (2 à 
orcement 


Substantive patent law; patentability; revision, use, and enf 


patents, Evening. 


Patent Office Practice * (2) Henn? 


Rules of practice; appeal and interference procedure. Evening. 


Patent Trial Practice Court * (2-2) Henry, Bailey 
Practice before the United States Court of Customs and Ps { Co 
ре District 0, in 
lumbia, and the Court of Appeals for the District of Соот се 
volving suits under Section 4915 of the Revised Statutes; 
fore the United States courts in infringement Evening 
із course may be elected instead of Law 335-30 
| Practice Court requirement. Both courses may not 
toward a degree 

Ў ef 
Public Utilities (2) К, 
Regulation by governmental agencies concerned with power rate 
dealing principally with services required and determi 
of return based on “net investment” doctr Study o 
employed in original proceedings and nature o! judic 
amination of policies underlying national controls ove 
electricity and natural gas. Evening 


nation O^, yes 


niq 
techn 


„ет. 
Ci tio 0 


jal f 
г distrib 


Government Contracts I (2) ы men 

A consideration of the basic power of the Federal Gover - 
enter into contracts; the nature and construction of SUC 
normal and war or defense powers aspects of Government "mad 
ment, including administrative and legislative policy and Pare prob 
forms of contracts; standard clauses; advertised bid proces 

lems: negotiated contracts; modification of contracts; 
tractual claims. Evening McIntift 


Government Contracts II (2) 

Special problems in Government contracts, " 
relief; stand-by contracts for mobilization of industrial reso. ty; PO 
cial relief provisions; efforts toward unified procurement 45; 
cedure for prosecuting claims under Government contra“ t 
at price, cost, or profit control; termination, Evenmg. 


i ts 
including, adjustment" pe 


concurrently 
Law 349-50 ™ 


by students who are taking or have taken Law 345. 


с» 
ч 
oo 


386 


388 


391 


Lau 287 


Taxation (2) Collier 
ts of federal tax system tten- 
isdic- 


Introduct гу course on basic c n 
Чоп given to state inheritance and income taxes. Problems of ju: 
tion to tax, c 


struction of tax statutes, m ethods of judicial review of 
ictions in the tax field, modern excise taxes on business 
Maguire, Cases on Taxation, 4th ed. Morning 
ne as 373, offered spring term. Evening. 


Taxation—F ederal Estate and Gift (2) Fey 
Specific p 


t taxation, with considera- 
ms. Evening. 


) problems in federal estate and g 
tion of relevant state inheritance tax prot 


Taxation Foren Inc ome ^ (2-2) Fey, Driscoll 
Federal income taxati 


excess profits; imposition and com- 
(Also offered 1953 summer term.) 
76 (2-2), offered spring term. Morning 


putation prol le ms. 


Law 375x (4),5 


Federal Anti-Trust Laws (4) 

Restraints of trade at common law. Public policy under Sherman 
Anti-Tr 'ederal Trade Commission and Clayton 
and monopoly. Loose associa- 
interna- 
ance, 
ces, 


trade associations, 
h as resale price mair 
d tying de 


rust laws, R 


delivered price 
trade boyce tt 
dies. Oppe 


Trusts (4) Weaver 
reation, elemer 1 ation. Liabili- 


inistration, enforcement, term 
ties to i tive trusts. Bogert, 


and of t! nd cons 


Cases on Trusts, 2d ed. Моп 
X 


an ing sections. (Also offered 
1953 summer tern 
Milita iry Law and Jurisdiction Wiener 
sources of mili irisdiction; military law proper, incl ga 
martial jurisdi - ^ 


iction and procedures before, during, and 


ernment; martial law; laws of war and treatment of 
ers. Eveni 


military ` gov 
offend 


4vi Nation Law (2) 

"rocedure befo 
Connectio n 
tior 13 


ng 


RI iyn 
Civil Aeronautics Board; legal problems arising in 
with air transportation and airports, internationa 
and organizations, (Not offered in 1953-54.) 
Admiralty (2) 


rederal and 
tracts 


conven 


< state jurisdiction; jurisdiction over waters, craft, con- 
Ort n ° б i 1 " 
rts, crimes, in equitable matters, etc.; laws applicable to 


mariti : 

ime "s and х . ` 1 { ` 

dn Workers and maritime liens Sprague and Healy, Cases on 
Amiralty, Evening 


Government Re 


Media (2) 
*Xàmina we 
tion of the legal doctrine relating t: 


n 
mS of Mass comn 
Clevision ) . 


'£ulation of Communication Mayo 


free speech in the 
ers, motion pictures, radi 


iunication (new spa 
; analysis of 


the control exercised over the content of 


و جت — MÀ‏ 


We 
| 


ni 
il | 


| 


288 Courses of Instruction P 
media by government, private owners, and other interests; appraisal of 
the comparative utility of various regulatory techniques for implement 
ing government policies affecting these media, Evening. 

GRADUATE COURSES 
403 Administrative Law Seminar (2) Davison 
Group study of specific problems in administrative law. Evening: 
Law 403x, same as 403, offered spring term. Evening. 
405 Legal Problems in Modern Methods of Malliso? 
Warfare (2) E 
The legal aspects of modern methods of exercising coercion (politic 
psychological, and military); the conduct and regulation of hostilities 
the special problems of atomic, bacteriological, and chemical weap? 
war crimes. Evening. 
; ЧЕР vestes Ss Croll 
408 Regulation of Securities and Securities Kro 


410 


412 


413 


415 


Markets (2 ; 
i (2) and distrib’ 


A study of state and federal laws governing the offering 
d others 


tion of securities to the public by corporate issuers and uf- 

regulation of securities markets, and the rights and liabilities © to 

chasers under such statutes. Particular emphasis will be BV ой. 
i 


statutes administered by the Securities and Exchange Comm 


(Not offered in 1953-54.) 


Legal Operation of Modern Social Legislation (2) catio 
Philosophy, constitutional theory, and legal principles in the k^ indi 
of the developing socio-economic programs for security of the pub 
vidual, including Workmen’s and Unemployment Compensatio® 

lic Assistance, and related programs. (Not offered in 1953-54 

a " улак 
Recent Legal Developments in International Cz 

Relations (2) 


A study of selected current problems, including the һ 
provisions of international trade agreements, particularly the * dit! 


ФС on ! è оп 
Agreement on Tariffs and Trade; a review of intern tional СО the 
problems; and an examination of the legal doctrine relating 

Coal and Steel Community (Schuman Plan), Evening. 


ifie 

Labor Law Practice (2) Me fe 

Practices and procedures in voluntary arbitration cases and and Но“ 

eral agencies, such as National Labor Relations Board, Wag Wage s 
Division, Federal Mediation and Conciliation Service, an 

bilization Board. Evening. до 

ur 

Comparative Law (4) : þer of t 

Historical and comparative study of the fundamental princip тей 

‘entra d leg’ 


Roman and modern Civil Law (law of South an lecte d 
and most of continental Europe); co of se civil е 
institutions to exemplify significant 

common law systems in source mater! 
proaches to the solution of legal problems. 


mparative study < a 
differences between : 
als and in meth 

Evening. 


and ap 


Law 289 
a - 


437 


451x 


461 


462 


466 


468 


Legislative Drafting (2) Zinn 


Advanced instruction and practice in legislative draf 


Constitutional Law Seminar (2) Collier 
Group study of contemporary problems in constitutional law. Evening 


World Law (2) |... Czyzak 
The United Nations as a basis of reference for a study of internationa 
law. Evening. 


International Law Seminar (2) Murdock 


3 1 e 2 è " 1 1 7 nino 
Group study of contemporary problems in international law. Evening 


tar (2) M ird ck 


Group study of contemporary problems in comparative law. Evening 


* b 11; 

Jurisprudence (4) Collier 
listory of jurisprudence; schools of jurists, particularly the nine- 
teenth century schools; sociological jurisprudence; theories of justice; 
the nature of law; law and morals; law and the state; the scope and 
Subject matter of law, sources and forms of law; the traditional el 
ment; analysis of general legal « ncepts Morning Мес oms 
1953 summer term ) 


Monetary Law (2) Dach 
-Otroductory monc) 
18 admir 


Comparative Law Semi 


survey of the provisions of public law by which 
ustered, relating particu 


o the Federal Reserve 


he legal character of n ev and « i wate Р 

he “dani P zer Ре) : 

the "do ar-lor-dollar" rule and its protective uses (р 
commodity, and index clauses) б. uis а аша in 
the lew 

спе law re ating to foreign money i x 
"at; conversion; rate of exchange; cc t of laws problems, (Not 
C T , 

tered in 1953-54 ) 

Trade Regulation Seminar (2) Weston 


current problems relating to unfair trade practices 
anti-trust laws. Evening 


гоџр study of 
and federal 


Cort т : ЖЫ ^ 
:orporate Taxation Seminar (2) I ey 
; à 
IP. study of special problems in corporate taxation. Evening 
Federal T : 5 ; 
eral Taxation Seminar (2) Fey 
Toup study o 


f special problems in federal taxation. Evening 


Es a a Е 

S s Planning Seminar (2) Weaver 
"isideratior یگ‎ a д d 

economical aly the proble 2 ee 


both large an 1 sn 


in planning efiective and 


distribut latere 


А | be th ts cor 
Monly sought i = Ч " а 
- r "dues and etrictions cue. 
Rested by techniques and restricuon ug- 


the law of 


; future interests. insurat 
"deral Iuture interests, insurance, 
едега] and st iture 


prope 
ate taxation, E 


Labo, Lato 


Seminar (2 rrifiel 
Group stud ar (2) Merrifield 


y of contemporary problems in labor law. Evening 


M 
i 
M 
ү 


MATHEMATICS 


James Henry Taylor, Ph.D., Professor of Mathematics, Executive Officer 


Francis Edgar Johnston, Ph.D., Professor of Mathematics 
Florence Marie Mears, Ph.D., Professor of Mathematics 
Nels David Nelson, Ph.D., 45sociate Professor of Mathematics 
Earl Larkin Williams, A.M.., Lecturer in Mathematics 
Joachim Weyl, Ph.D., Lecturer in Mathematics 
Louis William Tordella, Ph.D., Lecturer in Mathematics 

Co 


Bachelor of Arts or Bachelor of Science with a major in Mathematics oe 
] ters OF 
Letters Re- 


lumbian College Departmental) —Prerequisite: the Arts and 
Science curriculum, respectively, in the Junior College, see pages 60-61. . 
quired: in addition to the general requirements às stated on pages 75-80, б 
credit hours of Mathematics of approved second- and third-group courses. jig 
Master of Arts or Master of Science in the field of Mathematics (Colum ec 
College).—Prerequisite: a Bachelor of Arts or Bachelor of Science degree -— 
tively, with a major in Mathematics at this University, or the equivalent. 
quired the general requirements as stated on pages 81—54 А kool of 
Bachelor of Science in Engineering u ith an option in Mathematics (Se 
Engineering) —For re juirements, see pages 124-27, 129-130 ^ (sao? 
Bachelor of Arts in Education with a teaching field 1n Mathematics чое, 
of Education).—Prerequisite: the Education curriculum in the Junior وزيي‎ 
page 62 Required: the Mathematics option, page 154, 


courses listed on pages 155-50 


First Group * 
aa GER 
: а The 5t à 
1 Algebra (3) bers; qua | 
Exponents and logarithms; linear equations; complex ашы emati, 
ratic equations; introduction to theory of equations; tion n 
induction and the binomial theorem; permutations, € mbin уеаї ea 
probability; determ progressions Prerequisite: one , and exc 
ji school algebra and high sch ol geometry Mornins 4 
ning sectii (Also offered 1953 summer term ) Morning 82 
Mathematics 3x, same as 3, offered spring term. ^ 

evening sections 
g sectio The stall 
6 Plane Trigonometry (3) dei of pigh 
school algebra and 01 yor a ther 


Prerequisite: two years of high 


- „gistration у) 
school geometry, or Mathematics 3 (or concurrent regist r ter? 


Р m е 
Also offered 1953 «о and er 


for). Morning and evening sections. (/ 
Mathematics 6x, same as 6, offered fall term. Morning 
ning sections. The suf 
12 Analytic Geometry (3) high schoo! So 
Prerequisite: Mathematics 3 and 6, or two years of his ( high 


d one-half year us 


bra, one year of high school geometry, an 
he student А 


college credit if t 
bered course 


• No first-croup course in mathematics is available for 
training in mathematics meets the prerequisite for a higher num 


(290) 


19 


20 


102x 


112 


Mathematics 291 


. . +è 4 - fered 3 
trigonometry. Morning and evening sections (Also offered 1953 
summer term.) 261. 
ч , "Ad { terrr 
Mathematics 12x, same as 12, offered fall term 
ning sections. 


' The © Р 
Differential Calculus (3) The м 
Prerequisite Mathematics 1 Morning and evening sections. (Also 
offered 1953 summer term.) 


кл ensis mice rning ar 
Mathematics 19x, same as 19, offered pring term. M g a 
evening sections 


he S af 
Integral Calculus* (3) T gn 
Prerequisi ite Mathematics 19. Morning and evening sections А 
offered 1953 summer term.) 


Mathemati Cs 20x, same as 2 offered tali term Morr ng and eve 
ning sections 


SECOND Group * 


Fundamental Concepts of Mathematics (3) Nelson 
Evening, 


Mathe matics for Eng zine, ers and Ly tent tists (3) „The Staff 


opi s from advanced ons, vec 


analysis, and complex variable cs 132 
Evening 
Theory of ations ( (3) Mears 
Morning g. (Also ıer term.) 
Adı Tordella 
vanced , чало (3) ога 
;vening. 
"Tala. 
Adı anced Analvti Geometry (3) Гау 101 
"rerequisite: Mathematics 171. Evening 
The Craft 
Differe ntial Equations (3) The Stafi 
Orning and evening sections, (Also offered 1953 summer tern 
athematics 132x, same as 132, offered fall term. Morning and 


ever ling sections, 


Introd. tion to Bound 


ary Value Problems (3 
rerequisite > 


Mathematics 132. (Not offered in 19 1-54 ) 
Project 


ve Geometry (2-2) 
(Not offer 


ed in 1953-54.) j 
Advanced Calculus (3) Mears 


“Vening, 


ction to Analysis (3) Mears 
Mathematics 139. Evening. 


Tequisite to all second-group courses 


epe 


292 


Courses of Instruction 


141 


295-96 


299-300 


Introduction to Infinite Series (3) 
(Not offered in 1953-54.) 


Fourier Series and Spherical Harmonics (3) 


Prerequisite: Mathematics 132. (Not offered in 1953-54.) 


Vector Analysis (3) 
Evening. 
THIRD GROUP 


Mathematical Logic (3) 
Evening. 

Theory of Numbers (3) 
Even n 


Ё. 
Theory of Functions (3—3) 

Evening. 

Infinite Series (3) 

(Not offered in 1953—54.) 

Ordinary Differential Equations (3) 
Evening. 

Integral Equations (3) 

(Not offered in 1953-54.) 

Differential Geometry (3) 

(Not offered in 1953-54.) 

Theory of Groups (3) 

Evening. 

Modern Algebra ( 
(Not offered in 1953-5 


3-3) 
4.) 
Calculus of Variations (3) 
(Not offered in 1953-54.) 


Tensor Analysis (3) 
(Not offered in 1953-54.) 


Riemannian Geometry (3) 

(Not offered in 1953-54.) 

Partial Differential Equations (3) 
(Not offered in 1953-54.) 
Introduction to Topology (3) 
Evening 


Reading and Research (3-3) 


Time to be arranged 


Thesis (3-3) 


Taylor 


Nelson 
Nelson 
Johnsto® 
Mears 


Taylor 


Johnsto? 


wey! 
The stall 
The suf 


‘NGINEERING 
MECHANICAL ENGINEERI 


- f Mechan- 
: .E., Professor oj 
Benjamin Carpenter Cruickshanks, B.S. in M » Me- 
> ` ive Officer ; cturer іп J 

Cl E, Rn vete E Professorial Lectu : 
агепсе Edwarc ичуу, ineering Admin- 
chanical Dm Professorial Lecturer on Engineer 

Roy Colbert, B.S, in M. ^. 


in Mechanical 
R Ордум hel, M.S. in M.E., Professorial Lecturer in | 
Ор Michel, M.S. in M.E, Mechanica 
Rob Miwering ll, B.S. in C.E., Associate Professor of Me 
ert Gay Trumbull, B.S. > 
м ngineering 
Charl 


Mechan- 
ley, B.S. in M.E., Associate Professor of 

es Edward Greeley, B.S. ] 

ical Engineering 


hanical Engi- 
Joh K M.S. in M.E., Associate Professor of Mechan 
on Kaye, } ©. in M.E., å | кёк 
: ard Be i B.M.E., Lecturer in an pone 
н a Qi E. Lecturer in Ey rere sera SN 
"me „ее Fenton, p ^i Bodies: du Ме ніга. En meeting t 
Y iliam cus S in M E., Lecturer in № > meme a 
‚5. in M.E., Lec i 
ohn Cine ee Associate in Mechanica 
ward F 


chanical Engineering 
tench Davis, M.S., Associate in Mechanical 


ical Engineering 
1 i echanical 
Arnold Mayo Kronstadt, B.M.E., Associate in M | бор 
: Sch Engineering) — 
Bachelor of Mechanical Engineering com of | phe 
nen РРА | 
124-26 and 128-29 for statement of و‎ == rg ESET a 
Master of Science 2 Engineering (School oj 
for Statement of requirements 


for statement 
^ 12-11 for sta 
1 j pages 132-33 
&ineer (School of Engineering). —see p 


i *Chanica] En 
0 quirements 


First GROUP | ау 
"ruickshanks a 
А Engineering Survey and C 
Ürientation (1 ) 


fre men on £ ng and evenir sections 
g 
oniy Morni Е а 


1 
Trumbull 
: : x «реест a 
3 Mechanical Drawing (2) hours)—afternoon and evening 
Prafting-room fee, $5. Drafting (6 hours 
Sections. on ioni 

4 Descriptive Geometry (2) 

raftin 


E-room fee, $5. 


nd evening 
5 afternoon and eve 
Drafting (6 hours)—af 

Sections 


7 Machine Dra 


i d 4. Drafting-room fee, $$. 
rerequisite: Mechanical Engineering 3 and 4. 


(293) 


Greeley 
wing (2) 


See 


294 
8 

13-14 
111-12 
115-16 
126 
127-28 
129-30 
131-32 
133 


Courses of Instruction B 


Drafting (6 hours). 1953-54 and alternate years, afternoon; 1954-55 
and alternate years, evening. 
Mechanism Drawing (2) The Staf 
Prerequisite: Mechanical Engineering 3, 4, and 13. Prerequisite 

concurrent registration: Mechanical Engineering 14. Drafting-1007 
fee, $5. Drafting (6 hours). 1953-54 and alternate years, after 
1954-55 and alternate years, evening. 
Trumbull 


Mechanism (2-2) y 
nt registi? 


Prerequisite: Mathematics I9. Prerequisite or concurre 
tion: Mathematics 20. Morning and evening sections. 


SECOND GROUP 


- : — ks 
Thermodynamics (3-3) C ruickshat 
With introductory study of laws of heat transmission. Prerequ! 


junior status. Morning and evening sections, 


Mechanical Laboratory (2-2) оте» 
Calibration of instruments; calorimetry; testing of prime, m houf 
rigerating machines. Mg 


auxiliaries, combustion engines, and re 
power-plant test required. Prerequisite: senior status. 

A - ite 
fee, $9 a term. Laboratory (6 hours). 1953-54 and alternat 


afternoon; 1954-55 and alternate years, evening. 


e yeas 


G reeley 


factory 
1 Eng” 
art 


Methods of Manufacture (2) 

Foundry practices, forging, welding, machine tools, 
processes. Inspection trips required, Prerequisite: 
neering 8 and 14; Civil Engineering 26. 1953-54 and 
morning; 1954-55 and alternate years, evening 


Machine Design (2- 2) 
With stress-analysis computation 


inspection, 
Mechanica 
alternate 


and design periods. 
requisite Mechanical Engineer 3 and 112; Civil 
136, and 14 Drafting-room fee, $3 a term. 1953-54 as 
years, evening; 1954-55 and alternate years, afternoon. ks 
; n 
Power Plants (3-3) Стиіскз yy 
Study of design, layout, installation, and operation of powe nent" 
transmission and w alte 
1953-54 20 


nate years, evening; 1954-55 and alternate years, morning. EL 
) Kay 


and equipment, with emphasis on heat 
tion. Prerequisite: Mechanical Engineering 112. 


Heating, Ventilating, Air Conditioning, and 


Refrigeration (2-2) Enginee" 
Ead LE: | 4 v 3 eng! 
Principles and applications. Prerequisite: Mechanical ate Е 
112: Civil Engineering 26 and 136. 1953-54 and а 

afternoon; 1954-55 and alternate years, evening. Grec? 
Combustion Engines (2) pustis 


ngines, S- ii 
ustion СВАТ gyi 


Study of spark-ignition and compression-ignition € 
neering od 
55 * 


performance, fuels, knock, supercharging and comb 


m - - 09 - : ^ngl 
spection trips required. Prerequisite: Mechanical E 819547 
senior status. 1953-54 and alternate years, 
alternate years, evening. 


morning; 


140 


141-42 


145 


146 


147 


201 


ю 
о 
ю 


203 


204 


hay. 


18 


Mechanical Engineering 295 


; Kaye 

Fluid Dynamics (3) = К уе 

Theory and application of fluid mechanics, Prerequisite: Mechanical 

v sti 3 PP” ^ Iternate years 

Engineering 112; Civil ring I40. 1953-54 and alternate years, 
evening; 1954-55 and alternate years, morning. 


Dynamics of Ma y (3) Michel 


> EM. коң ч 
Inertia effects, balancing, vibration phen na. Prerequisite: Me 
chanical Engineering 7, 8, and 14; Civil Engineering 140. 1953-54 
and al lternate years, evening; 1954-55 and alternate years, morning 


Management Problems (2-2) | T | Каре 
Organization of an industrial enter ‚ the handling and training о 


е 


теп. Prerequisite: Economics 1-2. 1953 -54 and alternate years, eve- 
Ding; 1954-55 and alternate years, morning 
Produc tion Control and Planni "ng ( 2) Colbert 


Scope of Production controls, product analysis, 
Systems and methods Prere equi 
Evening, 


ing and routing 
Mechanical Engineering 141-42. 


Engineering Pate nt Procedure (2) - —9 
ature and pu se ¢ roce es for prepa g à g 

Patent applications, trad and design p nts, er 

employee relations Prerequisite: Mechanical Engineering 

-vening, 

Industrial Labor Relations (2) . Colbert 
Terequisite: Mechanical Engineering 141- 42. (Not offered in 1953-54.) 

Proseminar in Mechanical Engineering (1-1) Kaye 


Ferequisite: Speech 1; senior status. Late afternoon 
THIRD Group 

Instrume entation (3 3) 

Cory of measurement 


ciples ` involved in researc 
Problems, 1954-55, evening 
Advanced Dynamics of M 
a damped, and for ed 

namic wesponse of el istic sys 
Rion and contri l 


tions oi mechanica 


) I Selected topics in vi 
1953—54, evening 
Advanced Fluid Dyn amics s (3) Mason 
Ad dvanced х а А 


mech of ғ 
ule anics re 


nce, boundary | 
54, evening, 


Heat Transfer Th 


theory, tur- 


tayer mechanics, hydr 


ermodynam 


e ed Problems in c ression of gases and liquids; combustion 
evapo Мег Problems lving radia convection, tion, 
evar ration, and c mdensation. 1954-55, evening 


S 
eminar i in E ngineeri 
IME to be e 
hesis (3—3 


ng The Staff 
ed, 


MEDICINE 


Walter Andrew Bloedorn, A.M., M.D., Sc.D., Professo 

Thomas McPherson Brown, A.B., M.D., Professor of l 
tive Officer 

Charles Robert Lee Halley, A.B., M.D., Clinical Profe 

Clayton Bernard Ethridge, M.D., Clinical Professor of 


Sol Katz, B.S., M.D., Adjunct Clinical Professor of Medicine 


Louis Katz Alpert, B.S., M.D., Adjunct Clinical Profe 


r of Medicine 
Medicine, Exec! 


ssor of Medicint 
Medicine 


Medici" 


ssor of 


Joseph Francis Fazekas, B.S., M.D., Adjunct Clinical Professor ^ 


Medicine 


Harry Eagle, A.B., M.D., Professorial Lecturer in Medicine 


Robert William Berliner, B.S., M.D., Professorial Lect 


Henry Field, Jr., M.D., Professorial Lecturer in Medicine 


Monroe James Romansky, A.B., M.D., Associate Profe 


Peter Diacoumis Comanduras, B.S., M.D., M.S. in Med., Associate 


ical Professor of Medicine 


John McCallum Evans, AB., M.D., Associate Clinical Profe 


Medicine 


urer in M edicit 


f Medici 
clin 


ssor 0 


5507 of 


of 
Walter Kendall Myers, B.S., M.D., Assistant Clinical Profess’ 


Medicine 


John Alton Reed, A.B., M.D., Assistant Clinical Profe 


Theodore Judson Abernethy, B.S., M.D., Assistant Clinical 


Medicine 
William Travis Gibb, Jr., A.B., M.D., Assistant Clin 


Medicine 


ssor of ? 


ical profess’ df 


Roy Hertz, Ph.D., M.D., Assistant Clinical Professor of Medicine Р of 


Alfred Henry Lawton, M.D., Ph.D., Assistant Clini 
Medicine 

Samuel Ross Taggart, M.D., Assistant Clinical Profess 

Benjamin Manchester, M.D., Assistant Clinical Profess 


Clarence Richard Hartman, A.B., M.D., Assistant Clinical 


Medicine 


Pearl Holly, M.S., M.D., Assistant Clinical Professor of 


cal Profess? 


{edici 
edici“ 
profess” Я 


or of 
or 0 


Medicin" fedi 


James Joseph Feffer, A.B., M.D., Assistant Clinical Professor ? 


cine 


John Coleman Nunamaker, M.S., M.D., Assistant Clinical 


Medicine 
Maurice Protas, A.B., M.D., Associate in Medicine 
John Minor, A.B., M.D., Associate in Medicine 
Lawrence Jay Thomas, B.S., M.D., Associate in Medic 
Lawrence Elias Putnam, A.B., M.D., Associate in 1 


(296) 


0 
profess” 


ine 


Medicine 


Medicine 1291 
D: — 
John Watkins Trenis, A.B., M.D., Associate in dens 1 M edicine 
ernard Lauriston Hardin, Jr., A.B., M.D., Associate © t 
Albert David Kistin, A.M., M.D., Associate in ret i 
harles William Ordman, A.B., M.D., Prise nada ad 

ndrew Gabriel Prandoni, B.S., M.D., Assoc iate in J = 

uth Hechler Wichelhausen, M.D., Associate in m n 
*njamin Calloway Jones, Jr., A.B., M.D., Associate < ed 

ichard Bernard Castell, A.B., M.D., Associate in ng sag 
Myer Harold Stolar, B.S., M.D., Associate in Medicine 
Sam Thompson Gibson, B.S., M.D., Associate in Medicine 

"alter Lewis Nalls, B.S., M.D., Ass ciate in Medicine 
Alfred Brigulio, M.D., Associate in Medicine 
Ha a Brown, M.D., Associate in Medicine 
~alph Bretney Miller, A.B., M.D., Associate in Mee : 

lomas Stone Sappington, A.B., M.D., Associate in 1 — o 

ohn Christian Ransmeier, A.B., M.D., Associate in Medicine 
monte Arnold Greer, A.B., M.D., Associate in Medicine 


: 'esearc Med- 
mas James Kennedy, Jr.. B.S., M.D., Associate (Research) in 
icine 


Jack Orloff, M.D. 


Mest Cotlo 
Samuye 


» Associate (Research) in Medicine E: 

ve, B.S. M.D., Associate (Research) in обого КАЕР 
Jacob Nathan Sugar, Phar.G., M.D., Associate in Medicine 
Joseph Ney, B.S., M.D., Associate in Medicine 

Joseph Beinstein, A.B., M.D., Associate in Medicine | 

к Solomon Bacon, B.S., M.D., Associate in Medicine 

eg s lotulsky, B.S., M.D., Associate (Research) in Medicine 
lenry Dunlop Ecker, B.S., M.D., Associate in Medicine 


Tack acob Rheingold, AB., M.D., Associate in Medicine 
Tene G 


ать, 20'8Кі Татарпа, M.D., Associate in Medii ine 
E Mes Irving Boyd, SLDS MS. Lectérer io Medicine 
‘lizabeth 


arman Hill, M.D., Instructor in Medicine Ld 
yne Marbury, M.D., Clinical Instructor in Medicine 
Jame "Mie I.D., Clinical Instructor in Medicine 


F codore Burns M.D., Clini al Instructor in Medicine 
Tederi , ^ 


John Ba 


s unbar Chapman, A.B. M.D., C.M., Clinical Instructor in 

Ir „Medicine 
Ving Kerlan, B.S., M.D., CPH Clini al Instructor in Medicine ү 
шы atterson Beelar, A.B., M.D., Clini: al Instrui tor in Medicine 

“T Sylvan Blumenthal, A.B., M.D., M.S. in Med., Clinical Instruc- 
ед as Medicine 
Emi z dward Law M.D. Clinical Instructor in Medicine 

mil He , b 


John wae Bauersfeld, A.B., M.D., 


"atimer, Jr. M.D., 
Ty Snyder, A.B. 


Clinical Instructor in Medicine 
Clinical Instructor in Medicine 
» M.D., Clinical Instructor in Medicine 


298 Courses of Instruction J 


Charles Wilson Jones, A.B., M.D., Clinical Instructor in Medicine | 
Stanley William Kirstein, B.S., M.D., Clinical Instructor їп Medicine 
Thomas Joseph Pekin, B.S., M.D., Clinical Instructor in Medicine 
Robert George Taylor, M.D., Clinical Instructor in Medicine 
Charles Waters Thompson, M.D., Clinical Instructor in Medicine 
Maurice Franks, A.B., M.D., Clinical Instructor in Medicine 
James Walling Long, M.D., Clinical Instructor in M edicine 
James Francis Ambury, B.S., M.D., Clinical Instructor in Medicine 
William Otis Bailey, Jr., M.D., Clinical Instructor in Medicine 
Harry Clark Bates, B.S., M.D., Clinical Instructor in Medicine 
Robert Norwood Coale, B.S., M.D., Clinical Instructor in Medicine — . 
Eugene Solomen Gladsden, B.S., M.D., Clini: al Instructor in Medici" 
Israel Kessler, M.S., M.D., Clinical Instructor in Medicine 
Maurice Mensh, M.D., Clinical Instructor in Medicine 
Francis James Murray, B.S., M.D., Clinical Instructor in Medicine, 
Edwin Pearson Parker III, B.S., M.D., Clinical Instructor in Medici 
Morris Hirsh Rosenberg, A.B., M.D., Clinical Instructor in Medicin? 
Jeanne Cecile Bateman, A.B., M.D., Clinical Instructor in Medicine 
John William Du Chez, M.D., Clinical Instructor in M edicine 4 
Thomas Lees Hartman, A.M.., M.D., Clinical Instructor in Мейст 
William Raymond Merchant, A.B., M.D., Clinical Instructor in Medic 
Boris Rabkin, A.B., M.D., Clinical Instructor in Medicine 
Morton Harold Rose, M.D., Clinical Instructor in Medicine 
George Sharpe, A.B., M.D., Clinical Instructor in M edicine 
Marvin Fuchs, B.S., M.D., Clinical Instructor in Medicine , мей 
Frank Goodnow MacMurray, A.B., M.D., Clinical Instructor 1" ? 
сіпе k- 
William Jack Weaver, Jr., A.B., M.D., Clinical Instructor in Medici 
Ruth Boschwitz Benedict, A.B., M.D., Clinical Instructor in M 
Cyril Augustus Schulman, B.S., M.D., Clinical Instructor in Medie 
Louis Aleck Craig, Jr. A.B., M.D., Clinical Instructor in Medic 
Abraham Wolffe Danish, A.B., M.D., Clinical Instructor in Мей 
Milton Gusack, A.B., M.D., Clinical Instructor in Medicine 
William Lewis, M.D., Clinical Instructor in Medicine 
Arthur Rosenbaum, B.S., M.D., Clinical Instructor in Medicine 
Alvin Seltzer, B.S., M.D., Clinical Instructor in Medicine — 
Adolph Friedman, A.B., M.D., Clinical Instructor in Medicine » 
Samuel Dennis Loube, A.B., M.D., Clinical Instructor in Medic 


Alvin Edward Parrish, M.D., Clinical Instructor in Medicine 
Medicine — 
Mediciné 


Nahum Raphael Shulman, M.D., Clinical Instructor in 1 
Stewart William Bush, B.S., M.D., Clinical Instructor їп 
Jack Kleh, A.B., M.D., Clinical Instructor in Medicine 
Alfred John Baer, A.B., M.D., Clinical Instructor in 


Mediciné 


ү 
ti 1 
3m M edicine , 299 {ҮЙ 
— - h D 
y ||| 

132 History of Medicine The Staff AU 1i 
One hour a week. T us 

d di 
эй ть с ҮЙ 
236 Clinical Micros opy S The Staff | И i 
Conferences and studies in the clinical application of laboratory ҮШ 
examinations of blood, body fluids, exudates, and excreta. Three AP 
hours a week. |) tl 
The S ҮҮ! 

241 Physical Diagnosis I , s The Staff || D 
Theoretical con iderations of the principles of physical diagnosis. One [ i i. 

hour a week. PEE 
M 

242 Physical Diag? znosi is П The Staff n 


А > „& 
“44 Introduction to Medicine 


€ctures covering the рп 


cal studies and training in the 
hours a week 


Medic s Jurisprude nce 


Ires 
E al pre b lems with 
а week lor 


325-26 Clini, 


دی 
N‏ 
о‏ 


Sixteen wer ks 


al Clerkships 
Training with bed 


practical app lication of pr 


related to examination of patients. 


iples of internal medicine prep: 
inpatient and outpatient 


1 . с I ier uncer i} 
develop abi y in examir п of p tt 
Practice in clinical micro copy. Fagl 
м ) 
327-28 „ S 
7-28 Clinical Pathological Conferences I Brown, Choisser 


*quired in the third 
findings: detail 
lowed by 


339-40 Therap, 


year, Correl 


"utic Staff of 
E onf ferences I 

Conferences des 
Principle 


8 to the pr 


Medical Є onfe 


erences 
Wo hours 


a week 

421-5 

та Outpatient Clinics 
1, d 


idies under person 
| 
| 


al prol 


cases, Individual 


Un iversity and 
~24 Clinica] Clerkshi 1р 


vailable at 
Ospitals, 


423 


the University, Emerg 
E ight weeks 


problems and seminars stress 


ation of clinical and post-mortem 


m p | 
Medicine and Ph: cology 


al supervisi п of 


examinations and 
Em vergency һ‹ »spitals. 


Eight weeks 


The Staff 
ency, Mt. Alto, and Walter Reed 


کے 


Courses of Instruction 


Clinical Pathological Conferences II Brown, Choissef 
Required in the fourth year. Continuation of 327-28. One hour * 


week, in rotation. 

Forensic Medicine The suf 

Organized in conjunction with the University Law School for к 
i medical students with their legal respons 


purpose of acquainting 
bilities. Three hours a week for four weeks. 


NEUROLOGY AND NEUROLOGICAL SURGERY 


Walter Freeman, Ph.D, M.D., Professor of Neurology, Executive 
Officer ; . H | 
James Winston Watts, B.S., M.D., Professor of Neurological $ “ымы А 
yman David Shapiro, M.D., Associate Clinical Professor of N “ўз 
Obert Henry Groh, B.S., M.D., Assistant Clinical Professor of Neu- 

rology Sf es j , 

9nathan Marshall Williams, M.D., Assistant Clinical Professor oj 
P 7 l'eurological Surgery Д 

aul Chodoff, A.B., M.D., Associate in Neurology | 
Ames Peter Murphy, B.S., M.D., Associate in Neurological Surgery 
* Ngo Victor Rizzoli, A.B., M.D., Associate in Neurological Surgery 

7eorge Davis Weickhardt, M.D., Associate in Neurology 

Scar Legault, A.B., M.D., Clinical Instructor in Neurology 
John William Kemble, A.B., M.D., Clinical Instructor in Neurology 


N ical Sur- 
arvey Ammerman, B.S., M.D., Clinical Instructor in Neurological Sur 
gery 
N . Freeman 
249 N eurology (elective) : fd и system 
Methods used to study the form and function of the => йз system 
*ctures and lab ratory demonstrations, One hour a wee 
250 Neurology Shapiro 


Introducte гу 


| linical logy with specimens, lantern 
lectures on clinical neurology with specime 
slides, and r 


notion pictures, One hour a week, 


331 Neurology and Neurological Surgery Watts, Shapiro 
Clinica] lectures and demonstrations. Or e hour a week 

1-4 , EP s. З 1 Qraf 

333 34 N eurology and Neurological Freeman and Staff 


Surgery, Clinical Clerkship A 

t d ` . . nass sili DTrO- 
Instruct п in history, physical examination, ordinary cli 2 ee 
cedures, Attendance at neurosurgical « perations, Gallinger Hospital. 
9X students in г tation, two weeks 


^ 

35 7 4 " 

335-36 N eurological Conference Freeman and Staff 
Clinical conference one afternoon a week followed by clinicopatho- 


nBIC study of specimens from curt er Нов “ks 
Wo and one-half hours a week. Six students in rotation, two weeks, 


it necrop ies. Ga 


А 
41-32 N t ` . 5 i ‘atts 
N eurology and Neurological Surgery Shapiro, Watts 
‚ Clinic 
d ] ? + 
са ГО! орйса| Outpatient clinic. Consultation of staff Ney ee 
ases, demonstration of diagnostic procedures, disposition ы 
Psychiatric cases, ward rounds University Hi spit al DIX students in 
ыш. ation, Two hours a week 
: : 
On 


ħati i 
tonal service leave 
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Courses of Instruction E 


Groh, Weickhard! 


433-34 Clinical Neurology 41 

Neurological inpatient examinations and demonstrations at St. Eliza 
beths Hospital. Six students in rotation. ‘Two hours a week. 

436 Neurological Surgery (elective) Watts and Su 

Lectures and motion picture demonstration of neurosurgical problem 


One hour a week. 


ID GYNECOLOGY 
OBSTETRICS AND GYNECOL( 


T | Gynt olo 
f Obstetrics and 
John Р k M S M D Pre fessor of Uoste 
arks, M.S, M. „ 
xec utive Officer 
Rac 


| nd Gynecology 
f " 6 )bstetrics and 
Нога Brown M.D., Clinical Professor of Obste 
acob K 


Л 1 Gynec ology 
f Obstetrics and | 
> 7 al Professor of s NTE ies 
еп p E ^e AB M.D., Clinical Professo ] 
Ty uran arner, A.D., 1 
i i í ј ) trics 
i iam Gynecology M.D., Clinical Professor of Obste 
erbert Percy Ramsey, A.B., M.D., С 
and Gy necology , 
Robert Henry Barter, B.S. M.D. | 


7yNecology 


1 "тїс and 
[ Professor of Obste 
ssociate Professor oj 


orge Nordlinger, А.В, M.D, 
Stetrics and Gynecology 


rence Lee Cockerille, М.р. 
Stetrics anc 
Samuel Ma 


] П; є Ob- 
$ n Pr fessor of 
1 cai ] 
Ass ociate Clini 
^u 


Assi n n Professor of Ob- 
stant Clini al f 55 
d Gynecology 


"тїс Professor of 
Dodek, A.M. М D., Assistant Clinical Professo 
yer Dodek, A.M., M.D., | 
Obstetri 1 Gynecology pee DA 
Oger ау Ir, A.B., M.D., Associate in Obstetri 
cology 4 


1 Gynecology 
Clayton How Associate in Obstetrics этчу} 
Russel] McNitt, B.S. in Med., M.D., Assoc 
rics ang Gynecology 
ames Albert Dusbabek, M.D., erie 
Clarence Kendall Fraser, Ph.B., M.D., Associate in Obs 
В Jynecology 
arton Winters Richwine, M.D., 
cology 


ы "ҮЛГҮ, 
4 e ) ric and Gyne ology 
550 iat in ( bstet ics d у € 
4 € 


Asso tat n ( b fetrics and zyne- | 
€ e 8 ) stet С 
Jere 


Р cology 

- M.D., Associate in Obstetrics and Gyne 

loyq Ste ogers, M.D., 
fus M artin Roll, 


arker, A.M., M.D., Clinical Instructor in Ob- | 

Wiliam Danda e meets Jr., M.D., Clinical Instructor in Obstetrics | 

2 1 Ih 

iL M M.D., Clinical Instructor in Obstetrics and | 

" ton Se Kaufman, A.B., M.D., Clinical Instructor in Obstetrics 
алд С 


i cs and 
Clinical Instructor in Obstetrics 
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Courses of Instruction — E 


304 


— T — : : 4 
William Thurston Lady, M.D., Clinical Instructor in Obstetrics ^" 


Gynecology 


; из 
Jed Williams Pearson, Jr., A.B., M.D., Clinical Instructor їп Obstet 


and Gynecology Сут 
Samuel Hazen Shea, M.D., Clinical Instructor in Obstetrics and U? 


cology ү 
Thomas Miles Leonard, Ph.B., M.D., Clinical Instructor in Obste 


and Gynecology 
Albert Seymour Bright, M.D., Clinical Instructor 


Gynecology буле 
Shirley Sue Martin, M.D., Clinical Instructor in Obstetrics and ©) 


in Obstetrics 4 


colegy re 

1 Y ^ MA " А LL 
Neel Jack Price, B.S., M.D., Clinical Instructor in Obstetrics and б) 

cology - 

cs and Gy" 


Roland Essig Bieren, M.D., Clinical Instructor im Obstetric 


cology 


Alexander LeSueur Russell, M.D., Clinical Instr 


Gynecology 
Marvin Peace Footer, A.B., M.D., Clinical Instructor 


ics 4 
uctor in Obstetri! 


in Obstetrics е 


Gynecology i Gynt 
Donald Walters, B.S., M.D., Clinical Instructor in Obstetrics an 
cology А оки 


Leon McNeely Liverett, B.S., M.D., Clinical Instructor ff 


and Gynecology 
Joseph Marshall Friedman A.B., M.D., Clinical Instru 


i 


н 
ctor їп оки!" 


and Gynecolog) 


e 


, ; Р . r 
254 Normal Obstetrics F e ent d 
Lectures and demonstrations on the physiology and man 
normal pregnancy. One hour a week А 
Foot! 
à TE w 
101-2 Manikin Demonstrations deliver? дй 


The mechanism of labor and various types of operativ® 
sectior s oi the juni ior cl ass in weekly scssK 


ks, Nordlit 5 


28. 


onstrated to 


r ) " . > 
337-35 Abnormal Obstetrics А Раг regnancy 
Lec tures an 1 de mor strati ns on the com[ ications ol P! А 
hour a week " 
гпе?, 2 t 
23 
343-44 Gynecolog 41 B row, p ynecolo8"" 
Lectures and demonstrations on the prin ciples of 
hour a week. (t 
з Parks < аб 
1-42 Clinical Obstetrics لاع‎ sjo 
44 r "Деп! { а - ata and рок” aus per e 
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о о Е 
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University 


attend biweekly 


the 
Senior students 


Operating re 


3744 Clinical Gynecology 


OPHTHALMOI JOGY 


Ronald Atmore Cox, AB., M.D., Professor of Ophthalmology, Exe 


tive Oficer | 

Ernest Alfred Watson Sheppard, M.D., C.M., Clinical Professor x 
Ophthalmology 

Richard Wallace Wilkinson, M.S., M.D. Assistant Clinical Prol 
of Ophthalmology 

Carmon Robert Naples, B.S., M.D., Associate in Ophthalmology 

Walter Joseph Romejko, M.D., Associate in Ophthalmology 

William Paxson Chalfant, Jr. M.D., Associate in О phthalmolog 

William Joseph Graham Davis, A.B., M.D., Associate in Ophthalmol, 

Robert Edward duPrey, B.S., M.D., Clinical Instructor in pht 
mology 

Robert Day, A.B., M.D., Clinical Instructor in Ophthalmology . opt 

Jorge Guillermo Ramirez, B.S.M., M.D., Clinical Instructor т 
thalmology "Tm: 

Ralph John Carbo, Jr., A.B., M.D., Clinical Instructor in OP 


mology 


6559 


af 
- : : 
351-52 Ophthalmology E 7. 
4 $ 5 1 AN ;, wi 
A lecture course presenting the princip les of ophthalmology, m 02 
cial reference to topics of importance to the general practi 


hour a week for sixteen weeks 


= 
447 Clinic - 
During medical outpatient service, each student 1$ given 2 
{с фвез%© 


instruction 10 the of hthalmologk al aspects Ol systemic О! 
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OTOLARYNGOLOGY 


yngology, Execu- 
Dan; iB Moffett. АВ. M D., Professor of Otolaryngology 
nie ruce Moffett, A.B., M. 

tive Office i > Otolaryngology 
William Em Jenkins, M.D., voy i dog ад of Otolaryn- 

1 t Clinica 
ubrey David Fischer, M.D., Assistan 
к in Ot laryngology 

ames J, McFarland, Jr., B.S., M.D., eS ردک‎ 
Attharine Birch, A.B. М.Г, Clinica وهی‎ chee 
Tam Glorig, E M.D., Clinical Instructor in 
Jack Louis Levine, M.D. 
Morris Edw 


| ; )tolaryngology 
Russell Smith Page Jr., M.D., Clinical Instructor edis n куч: 
llard Beecher Walters, B.S., M.D., Clinical Inst 
Geology 
Albe 


"t Sidney Winer, A.B. M.D., Clinic 


 %. ; { Ins cta ; Otolary 1 T f 
, ©йтса stru rin yngoiogy 

B ` M D. Clinical Instructor in ryn- 
ard Krucoff TM . 


al Instructor in Otolaryngology 


351 Otolaryngology 
Ctures and 
the ear, nose, 


Moffett, Jenkins 
y Н { 
iol nd diseases of 
‚ phvsio y, and discas 
demonstrations on anatomy, physiology 
and throat. One hour a weck 
354 Bronchoscopy 
Series of lect 
struments, incl 
Our a week < 
i The Staff 
356 Clinic - is and treatment of diseases 
Practica! clinical instruction in the diagnosis an 


alli Hospital. One and one-half 
Of the ear. nose, and throat. Gallinger Нов 
Ours once a week. 


McFarland 


{ in- 
incipl nd the use of ir 
ures on the fundamental principles = г" 
uding both the bronchoscope and esoph: 

for two weeks. 


PATHOLOGY 


Roger Morrison Choisser, B.S., M.D., Professor of Pathology, Ех” 
tive Officer 
Thomas Martin Peery, A.B., M.D., Professor of Pathology 
Virgil Heath Cornell M.D., Dr.P.H., Professor of Pathology 
Daniel Leigh Weiss, AB., M.D., Adjunct Clinical Professor of patholo! 
Frank Nelson Miller, B.S., M.D., Associate Professor of Patholoff 
William Newman, A B.. M.D., Assistant Professor of Pathology Jog 
Edw ard Clifford Mc‘ Jarry, A.B., M.D., Clinical Instructor in Patho 


William John Schewe, B.S., M.D., Clinical Instructor in Pathology 


SEMINAR LECTURERS 
sholo! 


б Ad 
M.D., Professorial Lecturer in Pa 


Elson Bowman Helwig, B.S., 
athology 


Hans Frank Smetana, M.D., Professorial Lecturer in P 
Henry Rappaport, M.D., Professorial Lecturer in Pathology ref if 
Elizabeth Mapelsden Ramsey, A.B., M.D., Professorial Lect“ 


Pathology 
«ai nd suf 
259-60 Pathology Choisser 4 et 
legencrations, and neoplasms) ot? 


Malforn inflammations, 9 
c иси рей А v a borat, 
pat ns and specific diseases. The labor Nec 
Г rd т ni ly 1; d tissue? : 
\ ind microscopic study of diseased : 
рк ) hospitals: 


sies are held regularly at the University and Gallinger 


107 lor Joncfimn 
307 Necropsy ( elective) 
Students assist in the performance of necropsies. 
sented 
h case are р! wo 


mens and microscopic sections from eac 
is revi 


nferences. Current literature relating t ases 


the students | vor 


327-28 Сїтї al Pathological Conference are PO зй 
Required in the third and fourth years Case histor“ pecto! Jie" 
and discussed by members of the s 08у; $ 4 
cl | findings are compared, and 
‹ One hour a week 
491-92 Surgical Pathology 
One hour conference еа‹ h week 
496 Research (arr.) 4 
Ореп їо qualified nonmedical students Time ап 


ranged 
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PEDIATRICS > а Ж 
е P Professor 0) 

Preston Alexander McLendon, B.S., M.I ; * of Pediatrics 
ў > и 4 Professor ›) 
ecutive Officer holson, A.B., M.D., DE 

M Argaret Mary Nicho M) гь ks essor of Pediatric or of Pediatrics 

у E Lewis, M.I )., Clinical I MD , Clinical Professo Р f Pediatrie $ 

William Staton Anderson, A.B., z à f Clinical Professor о) 

“toy Edward Hoeck, M.D., Adjun 


1 . 7 › ) 1 re sor 0] 
п A п ii Profes f 
uStine W st \ sociate G lin 
t 1.1 a i ct 
gusti a ling n, B.S., 


ediatrics 
Regin 


f Pediatrics 
fessor of Pedia 
е ста i | Р ofessor 
i Ў )., Assistan A реч 
< پا‎ v eo M.D., Assistant Cli 
Grosvenor, A.B., ? 


7. Pediatrii s 
» е M lini '"rofessor of dt 
D., Assistant Clinical Pr J il Professor of Pedi 
Aaro Nim tz, A.B., M. es d MN و کوچ جرا‎ 
Dorothy Steinle Jaeger Lee, M. E n c d 
atrics 
200гр 


* D < 55 ап shinice j es f 
4 ssis t Clinical 
M D M ә. in I ed., 4 t ai rro sor 0 


f Pediatrics 
11 'rofessor of Ре 
M.D., Assistant Clinical Profe 
aul Bessman, } D., Assista 
All 


f f 
'"rofessor oj 
;linical Profe 

t Clinica 

).. dssistan 

А.В. M.D., 

Allen Howard, A.B., 
ediatr;, $ 


Howel] 
,-“ynard Irv; 
ary Kather 


2.4 tri з 
ite in Pediat 
9 )., Associate і "in AS 
John "eacock, B.S., M.I ЕЯ тен EL 
i Col A B M D., Associate E ^s E Pediatrics 
oñen, А.В. M. x 
ns I х irence Sartwell, A.B. om бча | 
ine Lay D., Associate in Pedia deeper 
- <А k M.D., Associate 
an Ramaekers, M. 
ediatr;, $ 


ether Ha 


i 5, Jr., B.S., M.D., Clinical Instrui 
Obert d 


›„ liatri Г 

en, M.D., Clinical ерун лаа in Pediatr 

) le Annabelle Black, B.S., M.D., Clinical «ot in Pediatrics 

Robert Harper Anderson, M.D., Clinical Instructo 

Atre Joc frey Preisser, A.B., M.D.. 

tebe edward Martin, M.D., i Ficer i Pilaria 
Murie Schatz Sowers, A.B., M.D., Clini al Inst 

Wa. €s Richard Webb, B.S., M.D., Clini al 1 

Шат Stark AB, M.D. 


"ational ser 


d Ji giri 
tor in I edtatrics 
ics 


nice nstr or in ediatrics 
C l1 ruct 1 I 
inica 
4 ediatrics 
i 
Clini l Instructo in I 


nstructor in Ttatrics 
Pe t 
i í 


1 instr r in tri iatry 
í € Psych 

C 1 1 Structo in Pediat 1 

slinica 

Vice leave 
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359-60 


459-60 


461-62 


463-64 


465-66 


Courses of Instruction к 


McLendon and staf 


Pediatrics 


Lectures on physiology of the newborn, development, infant nutri 
diseases of newborn, common anomalies and system illnesses 
infancy and childhood Medical School. Two hours a week. 
трт | | Í 
Clinical Clerks hp McGovern, LoPresti, and St 


General Pediatrics 
stion to clinical pediatrics. En Ч hasis on bedside discusso, " 
1 * ' 1 Gallin 
and group seminars inciu » newborn. Ward rounds. 
Hospital. Five pmo mtt in rotation, two ) weeks. 


Clinical Clerkship McGovern, LoPresti, an 


Contagious Diseases 


` a e А . jous dir 
Conferences and bedside discussion in c tagious and infecti" eue 


nd quarantine measures. Gallinger Hospital 


, two wCCKS 
a suf 


auf 


Clinical Conference McLendon yee d 
Required in third year. Presentation an d discussion by st" k. 
current patient problem Gallinger Hospital. One hour à wee Р 
К N - rests 
Ward Rounds Nicholson, McGovern, L P 
апо ©. et 
. » - n lling" 
Bi-weekly ward rounds, with students and Resident Staff. G 
Hospital. 
suf 
Psychiatry Lourie andi af 
Lectures on normal behavior and emotional development. ci 
analysis. Second, third, and fourth years. { 
esl; 
“is at ы ol Y 
Clinical Clerkship Anderson, McGov ern, and sul 


Full time, including assignment to night and holiday ad d T 
studies on wards under direct Resident supervision. pe á si "d 
Staff and Residents. Childrens Hospital Twelve stu ni» if 


Out patie nt Cl McL 
Work in Medical anc v Specialty clir rics including surgerm s hild 
child welfare, cardiology, dermatology, neurology, 4” 


Childrens Hospital. 


Clinico-pathological Conference «ee history 35 
Clinical and pathological discussion of recent t 
oratory data. Childrens Hospital. Once а wee* 


Section Confe rences e 
Discussion of clinical problems of di agnosis and trea 


patients. Childrens Hospital. Twice a week. те m 


Section Conference 


: ent. 
Surgical diagnosis, pre- and post- pte managem 


week. Fourth year, Childrens Hosp ital. 


— 


„і 


467-68 Clinical C nieren 


Required in the 
dents, 


Med ical Scho 1. 


f ur 


Baby Clinic Group 


th 
Staff and student 
One 


469-70 Child Guidance and Development 


Lectures to second year class 


and cla 


Pediatrics 


ell 


ҮП i 
rt} 


McLend: 
Case presentation by fou 


discussion 


year. € 
managemer 


hour 


a week 


Опе 


ing We 


Jeager-Lee 
C lerk hip in f yurt! 


ss conte 


year inclu 


rences 


PHARMACOLOGY 


Paul Kenneth Smith, Ph.D., Professor of Pharmacology, Executi 


Officer 
Bernard Beryl Brodie, Ph.D., Professorial Lecturer in Pharmacology 
Harold George Mandel, Ph.D., Associate Professor of Pharmacology 
Pierre Emmanuel Carlo, Ph.D., Assistant Professor of Pharmacology 


Harriet Mylander Maling, Ph.D., Assistant Research Profess" 


Pharmacology P 
Elizabeth Potts Anderson, Ph.D., Assistant Research Professor of ри 

macology ри" 
Sheldon Edward Reaume, Ph.D., Assistant Research Professor of 


macology { 
۰ Sta 
261 Pharmacology (5) The bio 
Lectures and conferences concerning the interaction of drugs a 
logical systems as a basis for the rational therapy of disease. 
to qualified nonmedical students. Five hours a week. { 
E 
е 90 
263 Pharmacology Laboratory (2) re "m 
Laboratory instruction and demonstrations designed to owe m 
the above course. Open to qualified n jnmedical students. ; 


a week. 
suf 
s Chemotherapy (1) [ 
Five lectures a week for three weeks. For graduate $ 
to be arranged 
> > ч > The sol 
267-68 Pharmacological Research (arr.) уйе?" 


| : ^ : ical st 
Primarily for those properly qualified graduate and medic af 


seeking careers in pharmacology Hours and credits tO 


269-70 Pharmacology Seminar (1-1) 
Recent advances in pharmacology 


cological research. Open to qua ified 
a week 
280 Special Methods in Resear h 
A course to familiarize the stu lent 
physiological methods employ ed in 
Open to qualified nonmedi al students. 
arranged 
299-300 Thesis (3-3) дасе. 
Required of Master of Arts and Master of Science cam Medic? 
339-40 Therapeutic Staff of Pharmacology à т 
к 1 
Conferences I . .£ оваа е 
Conferences designed to emphasize the application ої p? "m: 


w 
One hour - 


principles to the problems of clinical medicine. 
} $ L 
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PHARMACY | 


US secutive Officer 
Charles Watson Bliven, M.S., Professor of Phar eget Sore i | 
i , M.S., ] я : harm ac 
alvatore Joseph Greco, Ph.D., Associate Profe aye! sais of Pharma- 
Robert Meyer Leonard, B.S. in Phar., Assistant Professo | 
cology and Pharmacognosy го] rae | 
+ б ~ . p 1 à fessor of - | 
Willis Eugene Moore, B.S. in Phar., Assistant Professo 
ceutical Chemistry p 
| агенса? Leu 
arson б Frailey A.B., LL.B., Lecturer on Ами та y и» 
arold Jerome Bobys, A.B. C.P.A., Lecturer on pone A PES mac 
J ^» j ture Ts. 
arles Byrd Hawthorne, B.S. in Phar., M.B.A., Le 
. Management 
Fra 


| 
{ 

: > harmac 
nklin Dero Cooper, M.S., Instructor in Hospital Pharmacy | 


SEMINAR LECTURERS 


} "ft on i 
Brig M.S., Sc.D., LL.D., Professorial Lecturer оп 
EES, MiO, { ^ Р) РХ 
larmacy Training A | 
. f - r оп rug 
Frederic John Cullen, Phar.G., M.D., Professorial Lecturer o 
1 Tanufactur, ; 
harma- 
н : Christian Krantz, Tr. Ph.D., Professorial Lecturer on I 
ceutical Research 
UStin Lawrence Po 
tandards 


William Paul 


e ! Drug 
wers, Ph.D., Professorial Lecturer on Official Drug 


sarrick, Professorial Lecturer on Drug — "z^ a 
obert Philip Fischelis, B.S., Phar.D., Sc.D., Professorial Lecture 


Dan: maceutical Organizations ‚ оп Hy- | | 
" Р r н 
anie] Lamont Seckinger, M.D., Dr.P.H., Professorial Lecture | j 
Фепе and Sanitation 
2 - Prerequisite: the 
| pibachelo, of Science in Pharmacy (School of Pharmacy )—t rerequ ж | 
Macy ^ ^ d ^ requirements | 
the 2 .Priculum in the Junior College, see page 61. The requ |} 
\ gree are Stated on pages 145.4, 
laster “yh ! pages 137-39 ч j Prer the 
deg Of Science in Pharmacy (School of Pharmacy d un ner IB ul 
Stee of Bachel f Sei «he stitution The req e | 
for the depre, OF of Science from an accre lited — IE 
Bree are stated on pages 139-41 [21] 
First Group | 
| 1-2 Mies , liven | 
E History and Literature of Pharmacy (2-1) | 
к . 4«erature а » А f the profes { 
‘rientation in pharn асу; a survey of the development of the pr | 
оп of Pharmac y and the literature of pharmacy. Morning 


> 
1-22 General Ph 


| 
| 
armacy (4-4) Greco, Cooper, — | 

» sentia] Pharmaceutical processes; the theory and ee = . 
pharmacopoeia] and formulary galenical preparations; the pharma 
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Courses of Instruction P 


314 
ceutical usage of certain classes of substances and preparations. n 
macy 21.—Laboratory fee, $9. Lecture (3 hours); laboratory ü 
hours)—morning. Pharmacy 22.—Laboratory fee, $15. Lecture 
hours); laboratory (6 hours)—aiternoon. 

23 Pharmacognosy (3) Leonard 
Macroscopic and microscopic. Prerequisite: Botany 1. Laborat? 
fee, $9. Lecture (2 hours) —morning; laboratory (3 hours )— mo! 
and afternoon, 

^ A А ‘ved 

25 Pharmaceutical Calculations (3) Bliv 
: рз : : . "T 
he system of weights and measures and their application 1n 
tice of pharmacy. Morning 

SECOND GROUP 
à ^ н ге 

101 Inorganic Pharmaceutu al Chemistry (3) Moor 
Inorganic chemistry as it applies to pharmacy. Study of rea pge 
preparations, and incompatibilities of inorganic pharmaceutica 5. " 
requisite: Chemistry 21 | fee, $9. Lecture (2 how 
morning; laboratory (3 hours)- afternoon 

» 
. : rec 

102 Dispensing Pharmacy (4) саж 

х - ag А > i 
Compounding of typical prescriptions and a study of incompat qo 
Prerequisite: Pharmacy 22; concurrent registration: Pharmacy) 
Laboratory fee, $15. Lecture (2 hours); laboratory (6 ho 
afternoon i 
à И Gre 

103 Dispensing Pharmacy (4) шге U 
Continuation of Pharmacy 102. Laboratory fee, $15- Lec 
hours)—morning; laboratory (6 hours )—afternoon. (d 

ona 
105-6 Pharmacology I (2-2) Le at 
The general principles of pharmacology; locally acting де. drog“ 
therapeutic agents; antil iotics; antianemia drugs; €P eck 115 
vitamins. Prerequisite or concurrent registration; Physio 
Afternoon 
Es 3 $ 
i Boby 

107 Pharmacy Accounting (3) para” 
The financial records required in the operation of a P 
Morning Moot? 

110 Chemistry and Pharmacy of Medicinal 

Products (3) i i and ою 
A study of the chemistry, structural relationship to eer orga 
of the official and important non-official synthetic anc na jol: peo 
medicinal compounds. Prerequisite or concurrent registra 
istry 152. Morning Moot 
111 Chemistry and Pharmacy of Medicinal 


Products (3) 


: : ; f wo! 
A continuation of Pharmacy 110, including laboratory К 


d incompå 


syntheses, chemical and physical properties, anc 
important organic medicinal products. Prerequisite: labora ory 
Laboratory fee, $12. Lecture 
hours)—afternoon. 


(2 hours )—mornings 


315 
Pharmacy mes. j 
EN s | 
Conard 
165-66 Pharmacology II (3-3) ; system, the autonomic nervous 
У Drugs acting оп the central nervous my 
gs acting 


178 


182 


188 


190 


192 


ө d s: bk 
- JO mos znostic drugs; г 

^ м, Lon specific tissues; toxicology; diag mtus А, 

System, Mea ite: Physiology 115 and 117; а fae Sic. Lecture 
assays, P. — Pharmacy 166 —Laboratory = ‚ * 

macy 165—morning e hours) —afternoon 

(2 hours) —morning: laboratory (4 hours 


Leonard 

4 b] LN >} r 

Pharmacology ПІ (3-3) logical technique. Prerequisite: Pha 

E nacologica 1 2? ?harmacv 164 

a y work in pharmacologic vistration: Pharmacy 
Laboratory ML concurrent registratior 
macy 106. Prerequisite or Time to be arranged 
1 › 
Aboratory fee, $15 а term. Time tc 


Greco 
. ^^! 2 . 
Advanced Dispensing Pharmacy (3) һагтасу. Prerequisite 
The study of special problems in sere гҹ be arranged 
>harmacy 103. Laboratory fee, $15 ime 


: Bliven, Moore 
Quantitative Pharmaceutical 


Analysis (3) 


— Aboratory fee, $15 
Drug analysis. Prerequisite: C hemistry Time - be arranged 
Lecture (1 hour): laboratory (6 hours) ^s С. Frailes 
>. G. Frailey 
Pharmaceutical Law (2) x 
Morning. 
Hawthorne 
Pharmacy Management (4) 


f harmacy 
^g ў "c he management of a [ 

Policies and operations relating to the manag 

Morning. 


: 
Leonard 
Advanced Pharmacology I (2) ibl mito er an 
Special problems in the field of pharmacolog 


т: ) arranged 
y : : ^" 166 ime to be ar 
Current registration: Pharmacy 166. T1 


Special Problems in Pharmacy 


£ 
Directed laboratory and library resea: „я: 
macy and pharmaceutical chemistry. For selected ar 
ents, Prerequisite or concurrent tior 
110. Credits and fees to be arranged 
Survey 
A symposium covering the various. phases of 
a 


- - NI 
Majors in Pharmacy [ 


No acader ‘ 4 
Morning, 

Cooper 
Hospital Pharmacy (1) tion and operation of 
Tganization and functions of hospit 2 ores ipplies. Prerequisite 

à hospital pharmacy: professional and sickroom suppli 
¢ ) - ning 
Pharmacy 102. Lecture (1 hour)—morning 
> . - › tice (1 ) t 
Hospital Pharmacy : Presi ruption Pra ха Pharmacy. Pre 
Tescription Practice in the Univ ersity Hospital Ph: 
requisite: 


rs)—time to be 
Pharmacy 102. Laboratory (3 hours 
ranged, (Also ‹ 


fered 1953 summer term ) 


194 Manufacturing Pharmacy (3) 


201-2 


N 
о 
دی‎ 


223-24 


226 


Courses of Instruction ' P 


Coope! 
“> А P M s А ital 
The manufacture of bulk pharmaceuticals in the University Hosp! 
pharmacy. Elective for seniors. Lecture (1 hour) —afternoon; 
oratory (6 hours)—time to be arranged. 


THIRD GROUP 


Survey of Pharmaceutical Literature (1-1) The ү 
Assigned library research on the development of pharmaceuticá 
erature. Time to be arranged. 
Grec? 
e of pharm 
йз 


Special Problems 1n General Pharmacy (2-2) 
Investigations of problems involved in the manufactur 
ceutical preparations on a laboratory scale. Laboratory fee, 
term. Time to be arranged. 

f 
Pharmaceutical Technology (4) Greco, Соору, 
А study of advanced manufacturing pharmacy, including pe 7^ 
development for the different types of preparations. Laboratory in 
$15. Lecture (2 hours); laboratory (6 hours). (Not offer 


1953-54.) d 

naf 
Advanced Pharmacology II (3-3) Leo 16 * 
Special studies on biological assay methods. Laboratory fee ей in 
term. Lecture (1 hour); laboratory (6 hours). Not 9 
1953-54.) 


Chemistry of Naturally Occurring 
Organic Medicinal Products (5-5) 

A study of the isolation, chemistry, and relationship between pen 

stitution and physiologic action of alkaloids, fats ап b 

carbohydrates, glycosides, and the various biological pro uc yout 

oratory fee, $15 a term. Lecture (3 hours); laborator 

(Not offered in 1953-54-) 


Chemistry of Synthetic Organic 

Medicinal Products (5-5) аше аі 
A study of the chemistry and relationship between the su nit м 
physiologic action of hydrocarbons and their derivatives peta 
compounds, oxygen compounds, sulfur compounds, and om jabor* 
compounds. Laboratory fee, $15 a term. Lecture (3 hour??? 
tory (6 hours). (Not offered in 1953-54.) 


Determination of Physical Constants (2), nysical e 
A laboratory and lecture study of the determination of „> з nove” 
stants of medicinal products. Laboratory fee, $15. Lect? 
laboratory (3 hours). (Not offered in 1953-54.) Moot? 

Bliven» A s. 
nd food prodige 
(6 hours ° 


Food and Drug Analysis (4) 


A study of the composition of some common foods а 


Laboratory fee, $15. Lecture (2 hours); laboratory 
to be arranged. i Leonti 
Pharmacology of Anesthetic Drugs (4) 
Theoretical consideration of the principles 0 


an 
a nesthesiolosY 


= Pharmacy І 317 


oratory study of the action of anesthetic drugs Laboratory fee, $15 
(Not offered in 1953-54.) 


234 Pharmacology of Autonomic Drugs (4) Leonard 
A study of action and interaction of drugs principally influencing the 
autonomic nervous system. Laboratory fee, $15. (Not offered in 


1953-54.) 
236 Experimental Toxicology (4) Leonard 


harmacological action of toxic drugs correlated with chemical and 
Pathological studies. Laboratory fee, $15. (Not offered in 1953-54.) 


251 5 
51-52 Graduate Seminar (1-1) The Staff 
Current problems and trends in pharmacy. Required of all students 


registered for the Master's degree. (Not offered in 1953-54.) 


295-96 Research and Thesis (arr.) The Staff 

nvestigations of special problems in the major field of interest and 

| thesis preparation. Credit hours (not to exceed 6 credit hours) and 
fees to be arranged. (Not offered in 1953-54.) 


PHILOSOPHY 


Charles Edward Gauss, Mus.B., Ph.D., Elton Professor of Philosophy) 


Executive Орен, 
————— ‚ Associate in Philosophy 


Aris with a major in Philo phy (Сониев, Col 
equisite: the Arts and Letters curriculum i 
phy 51-52, see page 90. Requires in a 


on pages 75-9 8o, the grade of "T я 
end of the senior year. The coor : 
rized under ы following ge (3) 


gic and theory ol -— ge pir 
proseminar pis 


will be examined is sum 
istory of phil »ophy, (2) 
The Department of Philosor hy provides a 


0) intended to assist the student in preparing himsel 
najor exar tion. «e 
visit 
Master of Arts in the feld of Philosophy (C olumbian College) Prevalent " 
an undergraduate major in Philosophy at this University or the equiva soph 
‘ty’s major examination in Philos sg 


ested by the passing of this Univer 


Philosophy 111- 


the f wing specific courses 
131. Required: the general requir stated on pages 
ble of the required twenty-iour cr hours be i 


os 
to do more int 0 de 


ing second- group courses are expectea 


worl à d of undergraduates 1 written ехап ination, st 
yl of Philosophy and a ental oral examina 
First GROUP suf 
É he 9t 
11—62 Introdw tion to Ph пио ophy ( 1-1) E in e 
А critical introduction to the problems of modern philosop У sat 
to scientific and social developments since the епт.) 
Morning and evening sections. (Also offered 1953 summer 
SECOND GROUP _ 
111-12 History of Philosophy (3 3) Evening: 
Hist ry of western philosophy from Thales to Kant. ۷ Gav 
113 Hist ory of Nineteenth and Twentieth Century 
3 
11 


Ph ilosophy (3) "T hy 11 
Continuation of P Бйоюр һу 111-12. Prerequisite: PhilosoP 


(Not offered in 1953-54-) Gavs 
121-22 Logic and Scie ntific Method (3-3) i i dee 


The study of formal logic and the means of investig? ference а and Fr 
tion employed in the sciences; theory of scientific 10 os op bY 
diction. Evening. (Also offered 1953 summer term— 


(3).) Са 
131 Ethics (3) thics 19 

An examination of ethical theories, the relation of е 

science and psychology Evening 


(318) 


142 


162 


201-2 


216 


“99400 


Philosophy ; x enini 


Metaphysics (3) j А ' 
Problems ‘related to the formation of a world view. Emphasis on the 
lata of modern science and the problems posed by contemporary 
hilosophy. (Not offered in 1953-54.) 


Aesthetics (3) f heute 
The problems of appreciation and judgment in the arts, and of theories 
of the process of artistic creation. Emphasis on contemporary arts 
and criticism. (Not offered in 1953-54.) 

American Philosophy (3-3) 


A general history of osophy in the United States, correlated wit 


the development of European thought Not offered in 1953-54 


Philosophy of History (2) Gauss 


Тыр . - 
I roblems of histori 


al knowledge and explanation Critique of p 

7 - ) 
osophies of history. Evening 
7 ic 1 I j 1 з \ { 31 
Topic s 11 Contemporary Philosophy (3) Jauss 
(Not offered in 1924 54 
Р ^ 1 › ] 2 в 

roseminar : Readines for the Major (3-3 ;auss 


Conferences and group discussions, Evening 


THIRD Group 
Reading E Í 
adings and Research (3-3) 
Advanced readings 


and reports. Investigation 
ime to be arranged. 


Seminar in Plato and Aristotle (3-3) 
(Not Offered in 1953 -54.) 


Seminar in Seventeenth and Eighteenth Gauss 
Century Philosophy (3-3) 

for 1953-54, Leibnitz and Hume. Evening. 

Seminar in Kant (4) Gau 
(Not offered P 


Topic 


in 1953-54.) 


Thesis (3-3) 


! 

| 

| 

i 

й 

| | 

} | 
М 
{ 

$ it 
| 

| | 

! 


PHYSICAL EDUCATION FOR MEN * 


William Henry Myers, A.M., Professor of Physical Education for Men ; 
Milo Frederick Christiansen, B.S., M.R. Professorial Lecturer in Phys 


ical Education » 
tCecil Wentworth Morgan, Ph.D., Professorial Lecturer in Phys 

Education 
Joseph Henry Krupa, M.S., Ed.D., Associate Professor of Physical Ей 

cation for Men, Executive Officer s 
Raymond George Hanken, B.S. in P.E., A.M. in Ed., Associate Proft 

sor of Physical Education for Men of 
rofes! 


Vincent James DeAngelis, B.S. in P.E., A.M. in Ed., Assistant P 
of Physical Education for Men 


m M P y , of 
William Jennings Reinhart, B.B.A., Associate in Physical Education Í 
Men „я {or 
Eugene Hughy Sherman, Sr., B.S., Associate in Physical Educati? 
Men 


stv 
This Department includes all the recognized athletic activities of the me 
dents of the University. 

Two years of Physical Education (Physical Education 1-2 and nm reg 
quired of all men for graduation, except those students exempt U t 


lations stated on page 44 studenti 
Upon entering the University, all freshmen or other undergradua a medi 


who have not fulfilled the Physical Education requirement are given © ime? 
examination. Assignments for medical examinations will be 104" 
registration. The students who satisfy the requirements of 
tion are then given a physical efficiency test in the general bod 
nee, and strength; and in swimming. If the physical 
following list of activities 


end 

passed, the student may elect from the 
Setting-up Exercises (stretching exercises) 
Jody Building Exercises (gymnastic ài paratus 


kills) 


and weight lifting $ 


Competitive Exercises (modi ed games and sports) a 
Swimming Exercises (distance, speed, and life saving) . assign? 9 

If the physical efficiency test 1s not passed, the student will be as А 
class for training in the above activities In the order listed. pment p? 

The Department furni hes gymnasium uniforms and personal equil ‚ 

J rered” 


a small payment E 
Bachelor of Science m Physical Education (5< hool of Edw 
. Junior € 


ation) - 
Y jege, gee pas 


site e Physical Education for Men curriculum in the | 
63. The requirements for the degree are stated on pages 147-49. ,„ ( 00, 
) › | Education cio? 
Master of Arts in Education im the field of Physicat m d tu 
A " ee . м е 
Education) —Prerequisite: а Bachelor's degree from ап accredit 
The requirements tor the degree are stated on pages 157-59 TL 
mur? 


" : ileg 
* The University is not responsible for injuries received in intercoles? 


or in any of the activities of the departments of Physical Education 
{ On national service leave 


(320) 


11—12 


43-44 


45-46 


47 


49 


: 2 321 
Physical Education for Men 


First GROUP 


af 
* (2-2) The Stati 
ti lon (2 2 : 
Fresh men P hy sical Е duc c ek. Locker and towel fee,t $3 
Four periods of supervised activity a wee epe 
aterm. Assignment for activities and time to | Ў 
. Ass 1 ri pee 
` ес Ф Ар The Stat 
Soph omore Р} hy sical Education (2-2) 


1 1 fae t $4 
cker and wei ict 51 
Four period supervised activity à week. Locker and tc $ 
~~ acti s ] tir to arranged 
a term, Assignment for activities and tir to be arrang | 
| otor DeAngelis 
Techniques of Physical Educati ion M ot 
Activ nties (2-2) 
Fundamental skills, rules, and orga 
] afterr sections 
$3 a term Morning and afternoon sect 


: e Ag DUM, LESS СУ The Staff 
Methods and Materials for Teaching 

Individual and Dual 5 Sports 1n 

Se ondary Sch 5 ( 


| nd tows fe 
ization, Locker and tow 


2) . 
um: badmintor bowling. Locker 

l'er nis, golf, archery, vimming, wresuing ачиш , 

and towel fee, $3 a term. Afternoon 


Krup 
Introduction to Physical Education (2) 
Àn Orientation 


th roblems of yhysical education, 
course presenting th« problem ( d Geld. Morning 
vocational analysis, scientilic Joundations, апа 5с 
1 
inken 
In urt 'ecreation (2) Hank 
ntroduction to Recreation (2 BS 
- | Kae rrent practices in COI u 
The role of recreation in modern living; current p э y 
nity recreation work; urds of tra c 
types ol leadership needec I to be arranged 


Human Anatomy 


‚ for n edu 
he structure of the hun body. Ba se for pl à р! 
ors. Als en and women not y 
ucatior ogy 1-2 or Zoology 1-2 


Kinesiology (3) » 
A study of i | тес} 


action of 


f the чи 
a the anator 


muscles in [ 
Approved course in a 


First Aid and Care of Athleti De Angelis 
Injuries (2 ) 

Prevention . ; ‘ ү 

referer to first aid, b : 


anda ў апа т ‹ 
"rereonieci а^ : п М 
I rerequisite: Biology 1-2 or 7 ү 1 


and emergency 


SECOND Group 


" D 
. А ` TA rtner 
T i fh», Kleamentara Atwe . Bu tner 
исапоп in thé Ele mentary £X 


Courses of Instruction E: 8 


CO 
103 
105-6 
107 
109-10 
113-14 
115-16 
118 

121 


* The locker and towel fee is requ ed for registration in one 


ation activit 
and % 
game’ 

ions. 


of age characteristics and organization of physical educ 
for the various age levels in elementary school, playground, 
tlement house programs. Methods and materials in tumbling, 
rhythms, and self-testing activities. Morning and evening sect 

: „204 ; ; г (її 
History and Principles of Physical Atwell, KP 


Education (3) З 
x al educatio 


Survey of history as it relates to contemporary physic " 
Study of aims, objectives, and philosophy of physical educat 
Morning. 
Corrective Physical Education and Physical Lawe 

Examinations (3-3) Б” 
Cause and correction of faulty body mechanics, physical cxami e 
methods for the diagnosis of postural de fects, prescription © exer E 
and program adaptation. Prerequisite: Biology 1-2 OF 700 
Morning. 

Burts 


Techniques for Teaching Recreational 
Dance (1) 

Methods and materials for teaching the country d 

America and the folk dances of other countries to secondary-* и 

and adult groups. Square-dance calling is included. Aftern 


jis 
" Mieux. й nge 
Leadership Organization in the Intramural DeA 
Program (2-2) е 2" 
Principles of administration, organization, and supervision cor T 
mural activities in the physical education program of t ) 
chool, senior high school, and college. Afternoon. 


Methods and Practice in Teaching Physical 
Education Activities (2 to 4-2 to 4) ‚_ phys’ 

rinciples and methods applied to learning and teaching forgot 

lucation activities, Supervised laboratory. Morning 2 

sections. The suf 


Methods and Materials for Teaching Team 
Sports in Secondary Schools (2 to 4-2 to 4 scott, 8060] 
Section A (women): field hockey, basketball, softball, И Бае”, 
ball, volleyball. Afternoon. Section B (men): ооа", $3 
baseball, track and field. Afternoon. Locker à 
term. pur 
Methods of Teaching Modern Dance (2 to 4) of ape 
Techniques for the teaching of movement as à me d analy" son. 
Practical work in body technique, composition, an% gn pet els 
accompaniment for dance including instrumental, voice Slt a le 
Application is made to both secondary-schoo! an 


Afternoon ктр 
School and Community Health Programs (3) л, 99^ 


. r instruction 
Health services, healthful environment, health ms К" 
he “йй? 


of 
and social диб у 


mes 


or more ol © 


122 


131 


132 


133-34 


136 


138 


151-52 


161 


162 


211 


е . 25 
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. r " isite: Biologv 1-2 or 
material for general health knowledge. Prerequisite: Biology 1-2 
Zoology 1-2, Morning. 


Methods and Materials of Health Education (3) Atwell 


Organization and presentation of health materials for each age level 
rerequisite: Biology 1-2 or Zoology 1-2. Morning 


Tests and Measurements in Physical Krupa 
Education (3) i 
ritical survey tests in physical activities, methods of test construc- 
On, elementary statistics. Morning. 


Camp Leadership (1) Atwell 


Survey course in cam p counseling. Afternoon 


ti 


Observati › ice Teacht 3-3) Atwell, Myers 

servation and Practice Teaching (3-3 d ul, 1 5 

2 noc і * $ nity 

Assignments are made to schools in Washington and the vicinity. 
ractice teaching fee, $9 a credit hour. Time to be arranged. 


Survey of Dance History and Dance Forms (3) Burtner 


"Гь, - PE a ea e EE 
The development of dance from primitive ritual to present day recrea 
tional and art f t 


: orms of the dance. ace 
and discussion of fundamental moven › 
«Vening, 
Organizati дыры Atwell, Myers 
Tgamzation and Administration of Atwell, Myer 


5 < ы ~ 

Physical Education (3) 
j'Banization and administration of physical 
Clementary and 


Ide ; 
leids, equipment 


secondary schools and in colleges 


‚ and programs. Morning 


Recreational Leadership Activities Christiansen 
(1 tO 3-1 to 3) 

Pall term: basic skills for the and school-age child. Lat 

Oratory Practice in crafts, music ics, physical and social ac 

ities, Spring term: basic skills teen-age and adult. Arts a 

Crafts, dramatics, physical and social activities 1954-55 and alt 


nate years, е 


vening 

Community Organization for Recreation Christiansen 

a.) ! 
“sources, principles, and methods in organizing community recreation 

Services, 


1953-54 and alternate years, evening 


Administration of C 
: ] 
TOgrams ( 1) 
Actors and Problems in 
*gislation. i 


relati Program, 
"lations, тоса. 54 ar 


ommunity Recreation Christiansen 


THIRD Group 


Problems in Physical 


Education (4) Anderson 
A Xperienced teachers, 


Organization, supervision, and curriculun 


Courses of Instruction 


> 


N 
N 
o 


240 


problems growing out of current issues; program planning policies 
competition. 1954-55 and alternate years, evening. 


Problems in Health Education 


Health needs; policies and program 


sources; promising practices in the field. 


evening. 


(3) 


planning; use 


Evaluation in Physical Education (3) 


Planning the evaluation program; review of outcomes; analysis 


of community е 


| "ear 
1954-55 and alternate year 


we : : * dance 
and standards; administration and interpretation of tests; guida 


1953-54 and alternate years, evening. 


Physical Education for the Atypical (3) 


Ada ytations of activities to meet the special needs 
I 


physical disabilities resulting from suc 


h conditions as postura 


tions, cardiac irregularities, operations, and poliomyelitis. 19537 


alternate years, evening. 


PHYSICAL EDUCATION FOR WOMEN * 


; 7 for W omen, 
Ruth Harriet Atwell, A.M., Professor of Physical Education for 
Executive Officer ر‎ Pss 
3 / f hysical Education fo 
elen Bennett Lawrence, A.M., Professor of Physical Educa 
: "отеп « - “ Lecturer in 
George Frederick Anderson, M.S., Ed.D., Professorial ‹ 
Physical Education 


f Physi education for 
abeth Burtner. A.M., Associate Professor of Physical Educ 
"отед 


і ;ducation 
Elizabeth Nickel, B.S. in Ed., Instructor in Physical Educa 
for W omen 


? ; 1 W omen 
elen Taylor Harris, A.M., Associate in Physical Education >з айы 
^amille Jacob Craig, А.М. Associate in Physical Education for 


Eliz 


Nancy 


Tw i : Zducation 1-2 and 11-12) are re 
Two years of Physical Education (Physical Educati п +y E. ox cl le i 
red of all women for graduation, except of students ne a physical 
ti ns stated on page 44. In the fall a complete medica! r- wr Lis 
<a 18 given each student for the purpose of discov ering indi on 1 
- indi } lesirability of med 
OMS whose examinations indicate the desirability of re 
Activit 


1 1 he reeds 
are i necial lapted to their necds 

ited are assigned to a program especially adaptec 
Program includes 
аге 


lividual exercises in sm 
moderate sports and individual exerc 
ful supervision, 


: . 1 лау be purchased at the 
IF t : es may be 
ive required costume for Physical Education classes ma) p 
“апу Book Store. 4 => 

ache] . > Education (School of Education).—Prerequ 
tite: uw of Se tence in Physical Education (: um inn the Те Самае. ese 
Page ¢ * Physical Education for Women curricu — 148-4 

M 2 The requirements for the degree are stated on pages 148-49 


"eh 13 1 ! у) 
7 aster of in Education in the field of Physical Educat 
" “cation) ы ай 1 


ted institution. The 
q isi lor r a credited institutor 
re uir E Prerequisite a Bachelor s degree from an accre 

‘ements for the 


3 


degree are stated on pages 157-59 


First Group 


1-2 Fresh man Physical Education (1 " 

= Period of f indamentals of health and 

Periods a week ch« the à 
Fundamentals of healt 1 

tors involve 1 in the r aintenance of health and in the ¢ 

of the body Morning and afternoon sections lern dance 
A ‘tivities riding, field hockey, folk and s ^ 

bowlin 


g, basketb ll. 


softball, archery, 


Morning and 


ba Iminton, bi )Édy mechanics, 


a 


| fec, T $3 a terr 
olf, canoeing Locker and towel fee,} 


afternoon sections 


niversity үн 
У 18 not responsible fo ntercollegiate 


Courses of Instruction 


43-44 


45-40 


un 
oo 


IOI 


* The locker and towel fee is required for regist 


Sophomore Physical Education (1-1) The staf 
Two periods a week chosen from the activities offered each season « 
listed under Physical Education 1-2. Locker and towel fee,” $3 


term. Two periods a week; morning and afternoon sections. 


The Staf 


Techniques of Physical Education Motor 


Activities (2-2) 
Fundamental skills, rules, and organization. Locker and towel fee, 
a term. Morning and afternoon sections 


© $1 


The suff 


Methods and Materials for Teaching 
Individual and Dual Sports in 
Secondary Schools (2-2) 


Tennis, golf, archery, swimming, badminton, 


* $3 a term. Afternoon 

r 
s Р wpa 
Introduction to Physical Education (2) Кг 
An orientation course presenting the problems of physical ей др 

vocational analysis, scientific foundations, and scope of fiel Mo 
: ` ken 
Introduction to Recreation (2) Ham 


ту 1 г . fe • tices ЖШ . 
Ihe role of recreation in modern living; current practices | а?! 
standards of training, experience, an 


munity recreation wo 
i\e to be arranged. 


types of leadership. T 
ce 
wren 
Human Anatomy (3) Le educ 
The structure of the human body Jasic course for physici y ng ip 
tion majors. Also open to both men and women not mayer g 
Physical Education Prerequisite: Biology 1-2 OF 
Morning t 
C 
ps . wren 
Kinesiology (3) La of Ч 


A study of the ‘anatomical mechanism of movement, yisite 
action of muscles in physical education activities. req 
approved course in anatomy. Morning. 
» ‚| : . is, Law 
First Aid and Care of Athletic DeAngelis, L 
Injuries (2) with "T 
Prevention and emergency care of injuries of all types “i 
reference to first aid, bandaging, and massage. A 
Prerequisite: Biology 1-2 or Zoology 1-2. Afternoon. 


SECOND GROUP 


Physical Education in the Elementary 
School (3) 


Physical growth and developme 
vey of age characteristics and organization 
ties for the various age levels in elementary ^ 
settlement house programs. Methods and materia * | evening 
games, rhythms, and self-testing activities. Morning an 


f 
Atwell, pur 


Sut 
adolescent acti, 


nt of the child and ucatiot 2° od 


of physical 
schoo 1 


tions “ 
iit 
activ 
ration in one of more of the 


ae 327 
Physical Education for Women didi: 
EL. ) 
| Atwell, Krupa 
103 History and Pri wciples са 
Education (3) киту n 
} : lotes t temporary physi 
Survey of history as it relates t er А of рі edu п 
Study of aims, objective I pi 
Morning. 


105—6 


107 


109-10 


115-14 


115-16 


118 


121 


122 


Cu 


locker and towel fee is requ 


. . د ر‎ hy sical 

Corrective Ph ysıcal Education and I ‘уна 
Examinations (3-3) 

Cause and correction of f 

methods for the 

Cises, and prog 


1-2. Morning. 


diagno S18 Oi 


т hing Recreational 
ique: for Teaching Recre 


Dance (1) 
Methods and materials for teachir 
America and the foll 


folk dances of ther 
~ ewe 
age and adult groups, Square-dance ca 


Leadership Organi 
2 


rogram (2-2) 
rinciples 


g 1s included. 


zation 1n the Intramural DeAngelis 


of administra ti n, 
mural actiy 
school, 


Vities in the pt 
sen г high school 


, "гч lea (T 
2} al The Staff 
Methods and Practice in Teach ing Physical 


ucation Activities (2 to 4-2 to o 4) 


bine ph edu- 
rinciples and methods applied to learni nd tea жш ro 
Cation activities. Supervised laborator Mornin, "RIS 
Sections. à ИЭ" 
я : c es he stall 
Method; and Materi als for Tea hing Team | 
2 to 4) 
Sport; i in Secondary Schools (2 heh 4 peed 
+} )CCCT, spe 
Section A (women held hockey, basketball, ж “thal [= ke 
\ t as 
ball, volleyball. Afternoon \ В (теп fo aem x ? $2 a 
"aseball track and field pire A 
term 


Method; of Te °4 


hing Modern Dance (2 to 4) ч. 
'echniques for the teaching of m« vement as a medium ex} 
Tactical Work in body technique, 


: } 
composition, and the a 


^ . cussion 
accomp including instrumental, voice, and percus 


animent for dance 
PPlication is 


made to both secon lary-school and adult age levels 
Aiternoon. 
School and C ommunity Health Programs (3) Krupa 
ealth services, healthful environment health instruction, sources s 
material for General health knowle Prerequisite: Biology 1-2 or 
ology I~ Morning, 


Method, and Materi 


preanization 
Terequisite- 


LD? . » / "ell 
ials of Health Education (3). Atwe : 
and Presentation of health materials for each age le 
Biology I~2 


or A I-2. Morning 


Г 
aired for registration in one or 


more of the activity courses 


ў 
$ 
[ 


161 


I 


ы 
N 


62 


Courses of Instruction 28 


Tests and Measurements in Physical Education — Krup? 
(3) | ) ag : 
Critical survey of tests in physical activities, methods of test © 


struction, elementary statistics. Morning 


Camp Leade rship (1) Atwell 


Survey course in camp counseling. Afternoon. 


Observation and Practice Teaching (3-3) Atwell, Mye" 


t 
Assignments are made to schools in Washington and the vicinity: 
Practice teaching fee, $9 a credit hour, Time to be arranged. 


Survey of Dance History and Dance Forms (3) Воде 
The devel opment of dance from primitive ritual to present ay rece. 
tional and art forms of the dance. Inc ludes ethnologic dance, prac? 
and discussion of fundamental movement techniques and compositi 
Evening 

Organization and Administration of Atwell, MY 


Physic al Education (3) in 
Organization and administration of physical education pr og P» nt^ 
elementary and secondary schools and in colleges. Study of P^ 
fields, equipment, and programs Morning. 


a sonani 
Recreational Leadership Activities Christian 
(1 to 3-1 to 3) 44 Lab 
Fall term: basic skills for the pre-school and school-age child. tiv 
oratory practice in crafts, music, dramatics, physical an p and 
ities. Spring term: basic skills for the teen-age and adult. Ar 
crafts, dramatics, physical and s cial activities. 1954-55 21 
years, evening 


° 55 en 
: ; е" ' ~ jans 
Community Orgamzation for Recreation Christ 
(3) ity recte” 
Resources, principles, and methods in organizing commun! 
tion services. 1953-54 and alternate years, evening. z 
* e $ 
"uw А 2А " . ~ stian 
Administration of Community Recreation Chri 
Programs (3) 


ev 

ө urve: 

А v ° " . *ac ng § C 
Factors and problems in administering recreation includi E publi 


an 


legislation, program, area, facilities, leadership, finance, 
relations. 1953-54 and alternate years, even ing. 
THIRD GROUP ой 
Anders 
+ tym 
Problems in Physical Education (3) 4 шїї, 
' 608) 
For experienced teachers. Org anization, supe rvision, ening oli 


> ) 
problems growing out of current issues; program I 
competition. 1954-55 and alternate years, €v ening. 


Problems 1n He alth Education (3) f mmunity K 
Health needs; ро ies and program р! lanning; use © alterna "- 
sources; promising practices in the field. 1954-55 ane © 


evening 


es 


231 


240 
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Evaluation in Physical Education (3) Anderson 
Planning the evaluation program; review of outcomes; analysis of tests 


and standards: administration and interpretation of tests; 


1953-54 and 


паапсе 


iternate years, evening 


Physical Education for the Atypical (3) i 
| ’ 


Adaptations of activities to meet the special needs of students with 
Physical disabilities resulting from such conditions as postural devia- 
tions, cardiac irregularities, operations, and poliomyelitis. 1953-54 and 
alternate years, evening 


=н 


t 
і 
НИҢ 
И! 
his 
It 
|! 
Bate 
И 
$ | 
ҮЙ 
bar 
if 
"А | 
ЧҮ 
i 
| 
B 
! 
| 
| 
| 
| 
de 
Ih ug 
17, 
ibd 
| ! 
| 


PHYSICAL MEDICINE AND REHABILITATION 


Charles Samuel Wise, B.S., M.D., Professor of Physical Medicine * 


Rehabilitation, Executive Officer 

Josephine Jordan Buchanan, A.M., M.D., Assistant Clinical Prof 
of Physical Medicine and Rehabilitation 

Alvin Knudson, B.S., M.D., Associate in Physical Medicine and Re 
bilitation 

John Herman Kuitert, A.B., M.D., Associate in Physical № 


oss “| 
he 
af 


[edicit 


Rehabilitation "i 
Jasper Wayne McFarland, B.S., M.D., Clinical Instructor in Phy 


Medicine and Rehabilitation 


150 


Elements of Physical Medicine 
In arrangement with the Anatomy Department, lectures and, 
strations of the various tests and measurements are employ M 
evaluation of physical disability. Emphasis is placed on nor ig 
abnormal peripheral nerve testing (electrodiagnosis) , muscle 

joint range, and other physical disability measurements. 


| Е e suf 
Advanced Physical Medicine e , 
Lectures and demonstrations concerning the various tec ше 
ical applications of physical medicine and rehabilitation йа! qe 
grated with the teaching of the associated medical and $ 


cialties. suf 
Clinical Studies The 


"e e ^ r uM ; ital. 
Clinical teaching and demonstration at the University Heg suf 
The 
Research (arr.) dents 
Open to medical students and qualified nonmedical 80 

and credits to be arranged. 


in 
1 


(330) 


PHYSICS 


Thomas Benjamin Brown, Ph.D., Professor of Physics, Executive Officer 
alter Lynn Cheney, Ph.D., Professor of Physics 

т Огде Gamow, Physics D., Professor of Theoretical Physics 

Jeorge Martin Koehl, A.M., Professor of Physics 

Zoltan Bay, Ph.D., Resear: h Professor of Physics 
obert Randal Meijer, Ph.D., Associate Professor of Physics 


ames Gwavas Be kerley, Ph.D., Professorial Lecturer in Physics 

darles Ravitsky, M.S. 
Ni liam F 
Albert p 


in Ed., Lecturer in Physics 
ranklin Heckert, M.S., Instructor in Physics 
rTentice Kenyon, A.M., Associate in Physics 
D. Ww ewell Tevis, A.M., Associate in Physics 
eWitt Fisher, A.M., Associate in Physics 
ет Louis Asling, A.M., Associate in Physics : 
Fe *rt Franklin Custard, B.S. in Eng., LL.B., Associate in Physics 
Tanklin ean McLernon, B.S., Associate in Physics 


> E т 
сое ог of Arts ог Bachelor of Science with a major in Physics (Columbian 
Hiculum, De Partmental) — Prerequisite. the Arts and Letters or the Science cur- 

Rees” respectively, in the Junior College, see pages 60-61. The following 

‘ i ai h istry 2 thematics 
19 and ust be inc uded Physics 6, 7, 8, and 55; Chemistry 21; Mathematics 
Re uire, [и 
: [ achelor of Scie 
degree: the for both the Bachelor of Arts degree and the Bachelor [S 
matics q е general requirements as stated on pages 75-80, including 
followin 3а лпа Physics IOI, IOS, 106, 113, 132, and 155 or 156, plus one 
. т о 
Master f Scien 102, 114, 123, and 128, 


а Bache} 0] Science in the feld oj Physics (Columbian College) .—Prerequisite: 
R Chelor’s ` 
patar: 


*gree wi ajor in Physics a is University, or the equivalent. 
Wired: , Bree with a major in Physics at this University, or the eq 


of required genera] requirements as stated on pages 81-84. The thirty 

lcs 11-12 Work must include Mathematics 171 (if not taken earlier) and Phys- 
Bachelor 255 Or 256, and 291-92. | | 

Neerin of Science in Engineering with an option in Physics (School of Engi- 
B 


sducation) P rts in Education with a teaching field in Physics (School of 
Physi e. vereq Education curriculum, page 62. Required, the 
€ professional courses listed on pages 155-5( 


First Group 

5 General Physics (3) 
the p troduction to the phenomena of light, heat, force, energy, and 
cour erties of matter. This course may be taken as a terminal 
Physi | У. BON-science students who wish an introduction to the 
Ysica Sciences, Prerequisite high school algebra and plane geom- 


Koehl and Staff 


* On ^de 
leay 
© of absence 1953-54 


332 


6 


oo 


um 
72 


IOI 


Courses of Instruction E 


Material fee, $9. Lecture (1 hour); recitation (1 hour);, lab 
ratory (2% hours). Morning, afternoon, and evening sections 


(Also offered 1953 summer term. ) 
Physics 5x, same as 5, offered spring term, Lecture (1 ae 
rning and evening sections; recitation (1 hour)—morning, A 

2 after 


noon, and evening sections; laboratory (244 hours)—morning, 


noon, and evening sections. 


: afl 
General Physics (3) Cheney and бич 
Mechanics, wave-motion, sound, and optical instruments, 1 lant 


spring term. Prerequisite Physics 5°; high school algebra anc ©), 
geometry. Material fee, $9. Lecture ( 1 hour); recitation (1 
laboratory (2% hours). Morning, afternoon, and evening se 


(Also offered 1953 summer term.) 


General Physics (3) The suf 
Elementary electricity and magnetism Offered fall term. i 
Physics 5*; high school algebra and plane geometry. Ma (Gh 

fee, $9. Lecture (1 hour); recitation (1 hour); laboratory ks 


hours). Morning, afternoon, and evening sections. 


tà 
General Physics (3) Bron “a : 


fourth in the sequence courscs 
func lamental 


П is course 
and empha 
tudi lied in 
modern ph ics. Topics considered include elec 
(light, radio, and X-rays), atomic and molecular structure, radi 


activity, nuclear physics, the quantum theory of matter a 17009 
as electrons, prow w ing 


tion, and the elementary particles such 
and mesons. Prerequisite: Physics 6 and 7. Morning 40 


the connection between the 
s, 6, and 7, and the phenomena and 
| 


sections. (Also offered 1953 summer term.) f 
taf 

"hysical Measurements (3) Cheney a fields ol 
methods of precise measurement in the severa М 


The 


gr s 19: 
quisite: Physics 6 and 7, and Mathematics s freno" 


Lecture (2 hours); laboratory (2/2 hours 
tions 
SgcoND GROUP | 
Koc 
Mechanics (3) 4 gravitation, 
Statics, elasti , dynamics of solids and fluids, ап and alten? 
Prerequisite: Physics 6; Mathematics 2 1953-54 " 
years, evening. 1954-55 and alternate years, morning ' 
Chen? 
: p 
Heat and Thermodynamics (3) of diem. 
; . ws с 
ач calorimetry, heat conduction, the law. ite: phy", 
- 79? : ~ , Prereq quis! 4? 
dynamics with application to [ ical systems. "inf 1954 
8: Mathematics 2 1953-54 and alternate years eve 
and alternate years, morning shyt” 
ion 


оо! < 
high, * he min?" 


"ualifying © 


Physics 


105 Principles of Electri ity (3) | tism; circuit theory 
> С месїгісіїу and magnetism; си — r> 
Fundamental phenomena of electricity and ma 
including elementary 
ism; 


| r rrent circuits; terrestrial magnet- 

aiternatıng-curren 1 ; w^ 
Prerequisite: Physics 8; Mat r 

years, morning. 1954-55 and al 


atics 
atmospheric elec 


20. 1953-54 and 
years, eveni 


c Haki 
106 Optics (3) Koeh 


interfíeren с 
M : 1 » th n { » motions; imterierence, 
Geometrical Optics; elementary theory oi Бу ا ن ا‎ 
i i lart i dispersion o light; laws oi Diac 
diffraction, polarization, and dispersion ої lig 
radiation Prerequisite: Physics 8; Ma 


alternate years, morning. 1954-55 and 


А : 1 1 » Gamow 
по Philosophical Foundations of Modern 7 


~ : 
Physics (3) oy у" = time, and 
A non mathematical treatment. Einstein's ideas o space, 


he 
i 123nfnm ' пе concer: ing the 
motion; the expanding universe; quantum theories с 

Structure of 


Particles: the 
, Nr bler f | 
application of physics to the problems of 
high school algebr 


majors in physic 


tror пе and other ele 

matter; protons, neutror s, me sons, 1 ( 
м 2 , et ti m 
rinciple of uncertainty; statistical 1 


ph 


Prerequisite 
Io men to 
me year of college science. Not open t 


and 


: ас и ] altern years. Evening 
s or chemistry. 1953-54 and alt 


113 Atomic Physics (3) 
Properties of the electron and 
Physics: t] 

Aspects of Particles; elements of the quant 


and atomic structure Prerequisite Physics 8; 
Evening, 


Photoelectric effect 


114 Statistica] Physics (3) 
Ntroductic n to the applicat 
tistics to the physics 
include fluctuations in 

Cie heats 

113 


s 


gases and 


of solids, 


id experimenta 
Ex ening 


, 
N uclear Physics 
Struc ture an 
nuclear 


(4) Gamow 
3 


ы of . "T и tous transformati 
id stability of atomic nuclei, spontane ws ча 
reactior | 


astrophysical 


Physics 113. Ever 


128 


Sound ( 3) 
roduc tion 
Sounding 

геге; 
19 


Propagat 
$ bodies; 
]uisite 
53 summer 


acoustic 
Physics 
term, ) 


I9IX 


Courses of Instruction = 


Brown and suf 
physical pror 
ir basic apf . 
or Electric? 
boratory ' 


Electronics (3) 
The phenomena of electron emission from solids; the 
erties of electron tubes, and the principles underlying the 
cations, Prerequisite: Physics 8 and $$, and Physics 105 
Engineering 10. Material fee, $9. Lecture (2 hours); la 
hours)—afternoon and evening sections 


Electronic Circ uits (3) ^ apple 
A continuation of Physics 132. Includes basic radiofrequency 
ch as klyst pe 


cations of electron tubes, and special types of tubes su visit 
and magnetrons. Lectures and problems. Prereq 
- Electrical Engineering 107. Morning 
own 
, RPT T.. row 
Electrical Conduction tn Gases (3) B eats 
Fundamental theory and principal applications. Ionization cur eas 


> е 
Townsend currents, and plasma currents; ion sheaths and pro» tef 
urements; glow discharges, arcs, sparks; ionization chambers, "ре 


tubes, vacuum gauges, glow lamps, thyratrons, and ignitron, ey) 
requisites Physics 8; Mathematics 2 (Not offered m 1955 7 
Advanced Physical Measurements (3—3) — 2 optics 
1 i f У. tism, 
s of experiments ш electricity and magnetis! 1%, 


Optional prog: 
or atomic physics. Corresponding prerequisites are I 
ion, Physics 55 is a general prerequisite: 


^hysics ater 


or 113. In 


Y 

y cere? 
Nuclear Reactors (3) Рес gow? 
Neutron physi of neutrons, neutron reactions, slow! tof 


: s; Se 
ion to transport theory; fission proces m 


$; theory homogeneous and heterogeneous x, Р ereq" 
ing specific numerical studies from recent publications. 
Physics 8; Mathematics 2 (Not offered in 1953-5 ` 


THIRD GROUP 


Classical Physical Theory (3-3) . -4 podiesi к 
Fall term: dynamics of systems of particles and of rigid bodies an 
eralized coordinates. Spring term: dynamics ¢ 101 99 
fluids; electromagnetic field theory. Prerequisite: 
105; Mathematics 132 and 171. Evening. 


of elastic, 
Physics 


Electromagnetic Radiation (3-3) . ауе, ia 
Electromagnetic theory as applied to light and radio, V^, phy" 
especial consideration given to «micro-Waves". 

105 and Mathematics 132, or the equivalent. 
nate years, evening. 


Physics of the Solid State(3) дь the 
Theory and experimental techniques — 
properties of the various solid types. 
the structure of solids, their thermal 
electronic behavior of metals, semi-conductor 
and optical properties of solids 


с »nnected 
Topics to bf | 
nd mechanicá mag”; 

r s, C+ and the venit 


Prerequisite: Physics 114 


N 
© 
N 


Gan 
Quantum Statisti s (3). ha] 


Statistical theory 


ісі 
the ir stingu pon 
d on i g 
‹ 

: - s; applica 
Finstein and Fe 4 тос а 

h 7 8 217 
helium, etc Pr 


evening. 


Wave Mechanics (3) 


11 
Criticisr 


п of classical ide; 
те; hanical с ior 
chanics: apy ns t 
Nuclear Physics 'rerequ 


and alternate years 


Ou 


evenir 


antum Electr 
(3) - 
Relativistic Wave equations, quantiz 
interaction betwe 
their transfor 
alternate 


] / A ld The 712 (за 
lynamics and Field Theorü 


matter 


s 


years 


Graduate 


Special topics. One term of this course is " 
Candidates in physics Not open to undergrac 
59 a term Saturday 


ur 


Seminar - R 


Bre 
Laboratory (4-4) 


re ғ 

: he Sr 

- ) TT f ] е Ol 
ecent Develi pments in F nyse: 

(1-1) j regi 
Indiy Idua] inv stigations of ial problems. to attend this ser 
lor a Master's degree р * аге Sxpecies i» in its progr 
during gree, and to t ke gestae ы re 
^ А E n 5 yta е Vy 
Credit n the seminar work is ol } 

P . - г i а T © 
Ing for this Course during the last two ent 
1OWever, js ased upon the semir ar w 
residence ernate weeks, ev. 

ч 
Thesis (4 1) 


Time and fees to be arranged 


PHYSIOLOGY 


Errett Cyril Albritton, A.B., M.D., Fry Professor of Physioloft а 


Chester Elwood Leese, Ph.D., Professor of Physiology, Executive 
Joseph William Still, M.D., M.P.H., Assistant Professor of Physio 


logy 


Hyman Erwin Steinman, M.D., Lecturer in Physiology 
Katherine Virginia Greene, A.M., Instructor in Physiology 
Charles Arthur Toompas, A.M., Instructor in Physiology 
Louis Pat Munan, M.S., Associate in Physiology 

William Spector, A.M., Associate in Physiology 


115 


117 


120 


130 


201-2 


[14 
Physiology (3) Ue 
Lectures for nonmedical students covering the fundamentals р 
ology in its various subdivisions. Prerequisite: one "T" 0 8d 
science or one term of a biological science Section 9 n 
Thurs., 8:45 to 10 A.M.; sect ion B: Tues. and Thurs., 5:10 to Sta af 
Experimental Physiology (1) Greene and еб 


non 
Laboratory exercises in the fundar nentals of physiology, a y 15 
ical students. Prerequisite or concurrent registration: Physio8 
or the equivalent. Material fee, $15. Sat., 9:10 to 12 AM и 


Mus 
Physiology of Endocrine Activity (2) Albritton, ^ oduc 
metabolic, repro 


a 
ng term, е? 
lo: g Phy 101087 1 


For nonmedical students. The circul atory, 
growth, and other adaptations, immediate and 
panying and affecting endocrine activity. Prerequisite: 


ivalent. Tues. and Thurs., 6:10 P.M. Leest 


or the eq 


The Psycho- physiology of Personality (2) „pression 
For nonmedical students Lectures on the genesis and exp" тегей” 
personality, with emphasis on the physiological ар proach. oy Тов 
- eile - g) 
site Physiology 115 or the eq iivalent and ger neral psycho! 
and Thurs., 5:10 P.M 

, t4 


Advanced Physiology 
One hundred twenty-five 


twenty-five laboratory hour 


subject. For medical students 
) ‘etol 
egt ore Мый, 
Experimental Method (1-1) ted experi d 
For nonmedical graduate students. Design of controll riticis y^ 
in medical or biological investigation; errors in de esign;, cance в 
- : ;nific 
judgment of evidence; and tests of the statistical sig" 
perimental r« ults. Sat, 9 A.M 
Р! ysiology 201x, same as 201, offered spring term cuf 
тһе $ 
› ! ка. ЕГ ГЬ den 
Problems in Physiology (arr.) juste SUIS 
For nonmedical gra tud = derer hy vsiolo£" T 
t the wroval 15116 
with the approval bi arrange? 


and 117, or the e 


ю 


w 


N 
A 


33 
Physiology 


П 


Рд уз toli 


A е 2 p 
c INCE vc Ibri 1 Leese nd Stall 
tol ritton, , € 
4 Al 271 a 
7 ‹ 'd Physi OEY O 4 


Circulati on and Re Spiration (4) 
For nonn 1 


1 ite students L« 


tion, tissue wat 
Week, to b 


ration, and acid-bdas 


© arrar 


[ sese, Still, Steinman 
| iol і utri- I eese, . і, * 
Advanced Physiology of Nutr 
tion, Metabolism, and Excretion (2 
For duate students. La 


è i ture regulation [wo hours a 
wesp olim, excretion, and tempe А А 
Week, be arrar 


OX Physiol 


crine Glands and 
"Or nonmedi al 


mones, humoral agents, and 


- کار‎ 
Albritton, Still, 


of the Endo- 


production (1) and Staff 
eproáuctio 


f 


" л oa way 
8 Lectures on ductless glands, hor 


1 on he 
luction. One hour a week, to be 


graduate 


the Nei uscular Leese 
Advanced Physiology of the Neuro-Muscula 
System (2) 


'"nsory reception, 
i ler ctures on sensory recep 
or Nonmedical graduate students. Lectu 


1 | motor ty, and the 

matic and visceral motor у, - 

репіга| nervous proc esses, soma ic anc c Two hours a week, to be 
behavior of smooth and striped muscle 


arranged. 


ry (3 The Staff 
Ady anc ed E хрет imental Physiology (3) ab. 
A eae 


Corre- 
Por nonmedi 


Егас ]uat е st 


ith the lectures in c 
week, to 


lated w 
tours a 


be arrar 


Research 


` { 
(arr.) Albritton, Leese, and Staff 
terial ita i Ti "dit be arranged. 
aterial fee, $12 a credit hour Tin є an redi 


а. 


Thesis (3-3) 


Albritton, Leese 


POLITICAL SCIENCE | 


Warren Reed West, Ph.D., Professor of Political Science 

*John Withrow Brewer, Ph.D., Professor of International Law, 
tive Officer 

Arlin Rex Johnson, Ph.D., Professor of Public Administration 

William Crane Johnstone, Jr., Ph.D., Professorial Lecturer in 
Science ir 

Karl Ernest Stromsem, Ph.D., Professorial Lecturer on Public Adm 
istration „pil 

Fred Latimer Hadsel, Ph.D., Professorial Lecturer in Political Sat 

Wolfgang Herbert Kraus, Dr. Jur. S.J.D., Associate Profess’ 
Political Science 

Howard Rowland Ludden, A.M., Assistant Professor of Political gam 

William George Torpey, Ph.D., Lecturer on Public Administration 

Floyd Millard Riddick, Ph.D., Lecturer in Political Science 

Thomas Ewing Cotner, Ph.D., Lecturer in Political Science 

Harvey Porter Hall, A.M., Lecturer in Political Science 

John Samuel Myers, Ph.D., Lecturer on Public Administration 

Harold Seidman, Ph.D., Lecturer on Public Administration 


olum bian cole 


Exec 


politi 


Bachelor of Arts with a major in Political Science (C 


niof 
partmental)—P rerequisite: the Arts and Letters curriculum in the i» addi 
lege stated on pages 60-61, inc luding Politi al Science 9-1 Require 1 
(n ihe sena Ames b ond n) t v prom б, 
› the general requirements st ated on pages 75-80, thirty credi eo h 
following groups distributed as follows: twelve hours from Group A: he 
m Group B; six hours from Group A, B, or C; six hours from GF 
C, D jca "t. &r 
` “ЖИГИ Ж Jolit 
Group A: Political Science 111, 112, 117-18, 121-22. Group B: » 145 i 
171, 172, 181-82. Group C: Political Science 104, 120, 124, E 129 5 


151-52, 161-62, 175-76, 191, 194: Group D: Political Science 127; av. 
1180 
work in Public Admi of dr 


Students interested in preparing for graduate w 
Studer pari adu: $ 
for modification 


will consult the Executive Officer of the Department 
above requirements AR 
, à i ege, уй 
Master of Arts in the field of Political Science (Columbian co n^ 
requisite: a Bachelor of Arts degree with a major in Political "T. "D | 
University, or the equivalent. Required: the general ге quirement d 
pages 81-84. The thirty hours of required work must be approve 


by tł ]viser. 
) of Ë 
j of Arts and Master of Arts in Government m the field fod 


Bac Aelor 

1 in 
Affairs, and Master of Arts in Public Administration with majori of же 
Administration and in Governmental Fiscal Administration (Schoo 
ment).—Sce pages 166-67, 171-72, and 173-74 


7 


* On sabbatical leave spring term 1953-54 


(338) 


a Д Political Science 339 


9-10 


104 


111 


I12 


128 


olit 
tical Science “лн 
ia 


First Group 


AVE i 354 The Staff 
Government of the United States* (3-3) The е 
Morning and evening sections. (Also offered 1953 un uS 
Political Sx rence 9x, same as 9, offered spring term. Morning. 
Political S Scier 10x, same as 10, offered fall term. Morning 


SECOND Group * 
State and Local Government ( 
а 


Ludden 


А 
3) : 
‘Not or t for former Political Science 115 


en to studen its who have credi 
1954-55 and alternate years 


The Governments of Europe: England, Kraus 


rance, and Switzerland (3) 
“Vening, 


The Governments of Europe: Soviet Union, Kraus 
7еттату, and Italy (3) 
“Vening, 


Political p "roblems of the British Commonwealth Kraus 
of ations (2) 


Sum, Immer term 1953 


Politica] Theory: the Growth of Political Kraus 


Thoug ght in the West | +” 


s litical } q b J 
Orning, ( Also offered 1953 summer term— Political Science 11 3 


Foundations of A meri an Democ racy: ‘an Brew er 


Introduc tion to Political Thought in the 
i теј States (3) 
‘NOU offered ; in : 


1953-54.) 


The C Onstitutio 


n of the United State s (3-3) West 
Morning. 
Legislative Organization (2) Riddick 
Vening, 
Commercial Law. w: Contr Sa f pency < 


perd Bailments (3) 
temoon ani evening sections Also offered 1953 summer term.) 


G 
ommerci tal Law: ' Negotia C truments i" 


"rope „у, Sales, К age 3) 
Мот; 


\ J an: 
mg and evening sections Also offered 1953 summer term 


L 
-aw in Relation to t e For 


Evening, 


Prerequisite to a 


Units (3) n of Business D 


170x 


181-82 


191 


194 


209-10 


t3 


ы 


Courses of Instruction 


Brew?! 


The Development of Legal Institutions (3) 
Morning. 
Political Parties and Politics (3) 


Not open to students who have ‹ redit fc 


Ludde 
À a 
›г former Political Science ! 

Ludde 


Ev ening. 


Political Pressures and Public Reactions (3) 


1954-55 and alternate years 


Public Administration (3-3) 
Evening 

Administrative Law (3-3) 
(Not offered in 1953-54.) 
International Politics (3) 


A . , : erm. 
Morning and evening sections. (Also offered 1953 summer y 


International Organization: the United 
Nations (3) rm.) 
Morning and evening sections (Also offered 1953 summer t pav" 

International Politics in the Western 

Hemisphere (3) 
Evening pat 
Recent Trends in Latin American 

Politics and Government (3) 
Evening. B ewe! 
International Law (3-3) 


Political Science 181, morning and ever ing sections 

182, evening. (Also offered 1953 summer term.) pal 

Government and Politics in the Middle East (3) 

Evening к 

Far Eastern Politics : Contemporary Inter “й 
national Relations in the Pacific Area (3) 

Evenir 


" 
Politica! 


THIRD GROUP wes! 

: " oy f 

Seminar: the rislative Process (3-3) | : Лаб зй 
7 7 1 ch 

[raining in hand original materials, research 10 - ost 
tinent to administration, relati nship between agency ۴ 
legisla 6 Evening Kr? 
` - (070 ы 1 aM. 
Seminar: Comparative Government (3) ma political дй 
Selected topics and problems in the field of comparati” consti 
administrative institutions and in the politics of moder 


»vernments and dictat Evening. 


341 
Political Science 


Kraus 
nt (3) : Эс" 
213 Readings їп С omparative Govern eg LA poli 


217 


*25 


ы 
2 


* Prima 


3 


س 


1 ion 
eadings and group discussk wi 
titutions, 
and administrative institution 


partme 
as legislatures, executive de 
etc. Evening 


шиа 


Seminar: Topics in Politi 
esearch and disc we n prim 
Political and consti 
representative 
Evening. 


tutional 


gover 


Kraus 

4 \ 

Reading Course in Political Lett i 
t ппс 

eadings and group discussions, princi < 


neory sir 
Political and constitutional the er term 
evening, (Also offered 1953 summ 

Proble зо 


(3) 


Intensiv. '€ conside 


f modern 


seventeenth century 


п Тог еу 
4 %еотраті zatio ! 
Í Governmental Re a 


and related 
d issi reports and rel | 
{ the Hoover Commission ге 
ration of C 


; and aids to reorganiza- 
cuments, and their implications; = 2; 
flere: 253 
tion movements, (Not offered "ve Torpey 
„1 Р) 
Principles and Problems of Personnel 


Ministration (3-3) 
"rinciples an 
Огтај 
еу аш 


d functions of personnel 
m 
Organization for Personnel п 


ation of Processes, procedures, anc 
istr ation, Е .vening 


Torpey 
Human Relations in Admi imistrati ate In ; 
Applic ation 


of scientifi 
tions; 


Problems of co 


Budget F orm 


Principles of feder; 
айт unistr 


1с principles t 
mmunication, ‹ 


( ^ 
ulation and Y xecution (3 

budget formulat tion, pr 
ation ind. execution of the budge 


budgeting ar 
> bu getary evaluation, регіогтапсе budge 
“Vening, 
Stag Functio 


۰ ; rer 
ns in Government Administration Myers 
Ot 4 


Ап 


alysis of tl 


planning and nor 
1€ nature of staff functions EN ч“. — ve manage- 
Scal control: legal aspects of pr v di ement — 
ment, fiscal management. and » 
Aspects, ftc. Evening. 
Administratiy € and Organization Theorie 
and Pro bl ems (2) 
Theories and Principles of administrati < == - 
administration and agency organizatior dux i 
special forms of 


коуегптетг 
lederal ne} 


“Slate re 


"Шу for Majors 


— 


*260 


*263-64 


* 265-66 


*268 


271-72 


* Primarily for majors in the School of Government 


Courses of Instruction = 


А . н А - m. 
Public Policy Formulation and Administration Johns 


(3) : : % e he an 
Planning activities of public agencies in their development of о} 


zational and. operating programs and policies, age 
ships with the Congress, cases il in 
determination of sul iy 


(300 
к 


Summer term 1953 | 
‚ . . ~ v s ` se 
Public Relations in Government Adminis- Strom 
tration (3) " 


The phil sop} 1 
administrative 
public programs at 
relations programs 


E Sis ; TI 
and devices utilized by various PM 
the developmer К 
levels; an evalu; 


yo : : - 
Administration « or Governmental — 


Programs (3) 
Analysis of program 
ground and organ 
and the field, re 
agencies, ext exnal rela 


"a 
$ , 
various government agencies, legislative ei | 
structure, relationships between hea е? 
d su , 


between top management an 
ationships. Evening 


Reading and Conference Course in Public 
Administration (3) 


d 
. to 
и ; e 4 "UST А : rere 
Readings and confe ioes s to provide familiarity with selected li 


in the field of Public Administration., Evening. | 
yews э . mse 

Analysis of the Administrative Process Stro | 
ue if 
(3-3) „маз МЇ the 


Open only to persons selected by governmental agenci 
intern programs. Evening. 


Workshop in Public Administration (3- da 2 prat 
Required of all Master of Arts candidates in Pu 
Training in conference methods and in methods of inves o 
oral and written presentation, Students apply to question? * cout 
policy and a pm the knowledge which they have acquire | Ev venit 
work and in individual re: or researc ).) 
Science 265 (3 


(Also offered 1953 summer t n liti al € ids 


Government Corporations (3) si 
Place of the government corporation as an administrative "s, ! re " 
sis of corporate purposes, organization, legal status, соп ye 
sources, etc.; relationship to the legislative branch, adminis 
partments, and the public. Evening. ad 


Problems in International Politics and Orgam- 


* (t 
zation (3-3) recen d 
A seminar designed to develop techniques of гезе: arch in ретй 


п in 
national affairs, and to examine major developments ә, spec 
politics and organizations, such as the United Nations 


agencies. Evening. 


— 


*274 


281-82 


293-94 


295 


343 
Political Science 


— 
" Policy ( 3) Hadsel 

Ln me reign "у ДА . • £ eha 

Methods and Objectives of Foreig { fore polic 

& J d P e 1 „ем 

$ ; f the objectiv : T e za 

Systematic examination of r attention to the political, proi 

major powers, with particular at = t ırsue these 

economic, anc ‘ 


Evening. 


- ee | Cotner 
Seminar: Latin American Politics anc 

Government (4-4) | i ‚ dewlenmens! май. ont 
Advanced urvey and analysis Oi „Ж. i 
(domestic ar ná 
Latin American cour 


of the area, (N t offere 


Reading Course in Internati w- 
irected re; ling and discussion of va 
ate mature ir 
evelopment of internation 
tion of international « 
(Political Science 280 n: 


restigation of par 


27 rening 
ocience 279, eve 


(3-3) 
Research topics in the publi 
to problems of pacific set 
Jurisdiction, and to their px 
evening. (Political Scie 
Political Science 282 not о 


Semi ‘onal Р 
emmar : Internationa 
ernment in the Pacifi 
esearch and 


ternal and 
the 


analysis of 
international р‹ 
governmental instituti 
1953-54.) 


Governments (3) 


$ 


+ vanced directed readir gs in the сїр sortie N 

ternal and external political activities of the 

Ollered in 1953-54.) wana 
2 А 3 he Stafi 
99-300 Thesis (3-2) 


PSYCHIATRY 


" ti* 
Winfred Overholser, A.B., M.D., Sc.D., Professor of Psychiatry, p 


utive Officer 
Solomon Katzenelbogen, M.D., Clinical Professor of Psychiatry 
Addison McGuire Duval, M.D., Clinical Professor of Psychiatry — 
Sidney Berman, B.S., M.D., Assistant Clinical Professor of Psychiat 
Morris Kleinermann, Ch.D., M.B., Assistant Clinical Professor % 
€ hiatry 
Leon Yochelson, A.B., M.D., Assistant Clinical Professor of Psyé 
Henry Prather Laughlin, B.S., M.D., Assistant Clinical Profes 
Psy chiatry 
Marshall de Graffenried Ruffin, B.S., M.D., Assistant Clinica 
of Psychiatry 
Norman Taub, B.S., M.D., Associate in Psychiatry 
William Green Cushard, M.D., Associate in Psychiatry 
Harold Corson, M.D., Associate in Psychiatry 
David Eden, A.B., M.D., Clinical Instructor in Psychiatry 
Clarence Bunge, B.S., M.D., Clinical Instructor in Psy hiatry ШЕГШ 
Robert Milton Greenberg, A.B., M.D., Clinical Instructor 1n * ™ 
John Joseph Blasko, B.S., M.D., Clinical Instructor in Psychiatry 


май? 
sor " 


| Profes” 


T 

е : 4 perm" 

165 Dynamics of Personality Devel sy" 
É а PIG: н ADONIS 


A orientation irse in the a 


A! derat 
onsider4* 


N 
~w 


345 
Psychiatry 


Latzenelbogen 

1 te Aspects of General Katzene " 
Psychosomatic Aspect ] 

Medi ine 


Somatic 


ais 


reactions in 


Laughlin 
Psyc} і 

Sychoneurosts 

Etiology, psych 

typ { 


Gallinger Hospital. 


р! 


Clinical Clerksh 


` rr ` ^allister d n, Bun 

Ruffin, Taub, Corson, Pallister, Ede 

Supervised examination, dias P. nd hospita 1 cases in : 

borderline cases in University Hospi r aa "v ( à 
H. Conferences for discu tice is 

¢ tr І I 1 ient 

of ^ | І 
1 є 4 
Г} vide 


PSYCHOLOGY | 


Mitchell Dreese, Ph.D., Professor of Educational Psychology fict 
Thelma Hunt, Ph.D., M.D., Professor of Psychology, Executive 0 
bard, Ph.D., Adjunct Professor 0] Psychology ' 
essorial Lecturer in psycholof! 


of Psychology 


Henry Furness Hu 
Clarence Daniel I 
Curtis Edward Tuthill, Ph.D., ү 
аё Тн » .echolef? 
Don Carlos Faith, Ph.D., Associate Professor of Educational Psych | 
Willard Edmund Caldwell, Ph.D. Associate Professor of Psychology 


James Norman Mosel, A.M., Associate Professor of Psychology 


Bernard Hayman Fox, Ph.D., Assistant Professor of Psychology 


Ewing Lakin Phillips, Ph.D., Lecturer in Psychology 
Margaret Ives, Ph.D., Lecturer in Psychology 
Roland Henry Tanck, A.M., Instructor in Psychology 


with a major in Psychology (Соштолап College T 
| maj h ( итол i Junior One, 


therman, Ph.D., Prof 


› 
{ззосїа1‹ Professor 


Васћгі‹ 


тет € the Art an Le cu \ m m 
n 
ec Psycl I eneral requireme gust 
i : - . it hours p 
the 7 і ty requirec credit y 29 
1 5 psycholog’ | 
1де irs 1 ( gy above 2 or cluding psy 
151, I, a 1 Statist £1 Јову 115 OF 
ev 118 : (Cols 
Master of Art r Master of Science їп the feld of Psyc hology r a PY 
K о! $ 
College).—Prerequisite: the í lachelor of Arts with а 7475 ment 
logy at this Univ г the equiva д equite 
e degret re ate ge 51-54 7 
ех ive ¢ the the I 
е a 1 f twelve must be in psychology, 1 
А : nt. 1) 
twelve may be in related fields approved Dy the Departme sas ( 
1 сл Si f ne { d f concentration (4) 


First GROUP The S 


1 General Psychology* (3) 


The fundamental principles underlying 
vening sections. (Also offered 1953 sum 


human 
mer term ) 


Psycholog) 


347 
Psy hology 
ida 


fered soring term. Morning and eve 
Psycholog pers 


ning section 


t 


Sections, 


Ё th 
: nology (3 
22 Introduction t ference 
Considerat f n to & д 
the рус} gy о! ^ 
Morning. (Also offered 1953 s жа tens Evening 
Psychology 22x, same as 22, offered fa T 
10108; Tanck 
29 Child Psych y (3) : en hild. Special emphasis - 
A genetic approach to the study of cct and the childs view « 
Placed on the socialization | P 1 Ty r r ter 
the world, Evening. (Als gps onini o dace pns E 
Psychology 29x, same 29, CRASS. 9 в 
98 Abnormal Psychology (3) the v 
he Causes, diagnosis, treatment, al E Pre е: ¢ - > 
of malad t 1 me Paa edit ї Е 
Psyc r3¢ © Р ‘ 
Science. Morning ‹ 1953 | 


. : о 
SECOND GROU! 


118 Physiological Psvcholt ру (3 
Structure, 


rvous system, à 
{ e 1 phylogeny of receptors, nervou 
Ч function, and phy y 
effectors 


as mediators of beha — ED. 


tions, Morning 


arranged 


с Ey fa Dreese 
Intrody, tion to Counseling ата Guidance (3). Аа oled 
to VEY of the basic principles, techniques, and p: те» beg ы 
to Vocational, educational, and personal Inst Am. і 


1953 summer term 


Offered 


131 Psycholog 


. = Ta 1( К 
ical Tests (2) 
A survey of 


\ Psychological tests and their 1 2 Mate 
ness, industry, govert wW. edicir and 
fee, $5 Morning (A ffered 1 )53 summer ear Evening 
sychology 131x, same as 131, offered spring te 
Х credit 
In first gr 1р Courses are pre * 


144 


150 


ISI 


192 


193-94 


196 


Courses of Instruction > 


Mose 
Personnel Psychology (3) Me 
Ihe applications of psychology to personnel work іп education: ^. 


] T 4 $ ДИ 
ness, industry, and government. Afternoon. (Also offered 1953 | 
mer term.) | 

Psychology 144x, same as 144, offered fall term. Evening. 
or. Individual adios 


fr raternity P » 
E tional 


Social Psychology (3) 


prejudice, 
er term ) A и 
term. ЕуеПШЁ | 


T uthil 


Psychology of Propaganda and Public Opinion 
(3) 


E 
f of opinio? os 


formation, the measu ent 


sychol. gy of op ini 1 


leterminants of at 


the bases of receptivity to propagand: 


g (Also offered 1953 


Comparative Psychology (3) 


A survey of psychological processes in infrahuman 


- : . { е 
special emphasis on the evolution of animal behavior ae fi # 
forms to man. Accompanied by laboratory work. Materi 


Afternoon. 


Psy hology of Personality (3) requis 

Contemporary approaches to the study of personality. P Morning 

12 credits in psychology, including Abnormal Psychology. * 1 
Той, 

Е xperimental Psychology (3) sycholoE ^, | 


various b an 


application of experimer methods to 
s Prerequisite: 12 credits in psy chology an 
in statistics. Material fee, $9. Afternoon. Lecture, 
Psychology 191x, same as 191, red spring term. 
@ sections. 


element 


eve 


ning; laboratory, afternoon and eve 


Fos 
" m ° ; i well, 
Problems in Experimental Psychology Cald 

(3) jects Pd 


$ C [ 
“ ETAT ects. | 
Opportunity for OW rk on individual experimental pr питье 
requisite: Psychology 191. Open each term to & be arra 
students by permissi n of the instructor. Time to pë Sta 
The 
И" 1 er 
Readings in Psychology (3-3) with conle 


psychology; , 
to seniors 
1 index 9 


Supervised readings on specific topics in 
ences; for undergraduate majors. Open 


more credits in psychology with a quality point 


hisher pecial permission o f member under А 
be и r, Special 1 ermission. f staff mem e^ be x (Also 0 er 
be taken is nece sary. Time to be arranged. 
summer term ) JI 
dw? 
Hi ; Tw ust 
istory and Systems of Psychology ( prered 


i hology: 
A survey of the contemporary schools of psyc! olog) 


12 credits in psychology. Evening 


Doo. C Psychology І Ё _349 


202 


204 


205-6 


THIRD GROUP * 


Sod i a Pert ese И Fox 
Seminar: Advanced General Psychology (3) *t 
General review of the field for : 


study of selected prol $ 1 gr - b 
Afternoon. 1 ioc 
Psychology 201x, same as 201, offered spring tert Evi 


, ; | We трус чар "Ox 

Psychological Research Methods and Pro I 
cedures (4) 

Required of all Master of Arts car 

Sites: Experimental I 

Psychology 20 


Cont temporary Developments in Psycholog) 


Сеп un modern devel pr 
7 


„у enck’ 8 personality 
techniques, etc. 
Summ 


ts are treated, Cg. 


rations, various new 


ier term 195 


Field Work in 1 Psy ee ee 


Sup ervise Eu 


і 


Imission 


l'ime to be permis ( Also 
205 (4).) 


Reading; i in Psy 


А ' . , he Staf 
+ rads p otal 
ycnology for Graduate Г! 
S te (ana ; 
tudents (3-2) 
a n spec ] topics in psy R 
1954 § er term—P g 
Thi 
ation (2) lu і 
proachc C К 1 
i experimental f R y 
1 approach. 1954-55 and alternate years 


"m Persona li 
‚ Technique; (4) 


*Vening 


1٨ 
[ 


lez] 
nel 
A 
y 


Seminar: Clinical Psychol 


Ives 
hotogy (3) LVE 
t = t - rn. LE 
Study Of th clinica тең tine f non-projective t Ev ing 
: et: expe Clinical Psychology (3 Phillips 
ental 1 theore work P 
1 Gantt, Masserma 1 g 
laborate , E. . 
Ps ory . cal ا‎ Pre 2 xperi ‹ 
М ! ind ine re [ ir ‹ 
logy ed in 1953-54 
Sem; х 1 a 
eminar ; Abnormal Psychology (4) Hunt 
An intensive - е^. А . s Р - z 
Iv S ot as ^" problem in the fe I à 
Psychology. - A a ected f ( 


N 


N 
N 


N 


N 


N 


t3 


t2 
w 


Courses of Instruction Bp" 


Seminar: Learni 

Covers theories of le: 

de nt 

Seminar: Mental H HE 
social psychology and ant 


A survey of the 
pology as they reiate 


1 hy e 
ved 1 


» menta 
are view 


t of society ‹ 


of the individual. mental health problems Eve 
term f the көш? tn which thew » and аге treateen 5 
erms oi tne social con xt in which they occur and are t 

ning. (A o offered 1953 sumi t 


hildhood (3) мәй! 

5 i 
rsonality disorders. k J 
» techniques of i jew! 


chi iren’ 
interv! 


en 
te 


Seminar: Counseling and Gui idance (3) |, 
І : )blems in voci tional, ‘ith pat 


Recent developme id ‹ prol 
~ - г; wW 
t 1 onal lance in various types Of agencies "ml 
tici ice to educatior Prerequisite educational OF yenit 
gical measurement P | 129 or the equivalent. 


Seminar: Techniques of Counseling (3 lin 
Specific type ol vc ational, educati | ап 1 personal 9 nt 
robler : DI roached through the е 1 АС ‚і. Prerequi* T indr 
ré course in couns¢ ind gu id. familiarity е 


w - 
vocational and educational ¢ counselors со! ase 
necessary, 1® — 4 dit 


tional and educational information 
analyzing 


Sources of data and techniques of collecting 


nce, Evening. Ни! 


еї g 1 
m "n 
bet 
Test Consi : 
I wine test r statistical recht 
^ м 1 tion of psy Боов з 4nd 
sation, and standa zat 5 
we x Prereq uisite: a course 2 
rse in statistics. Evening. Hust 
pri 


onstruction (3) | 
t ; 1 evaluation 

in construction and evalu 23 ў 
, 4. Psy chology stude ants © 


о 1 >. ине 
r vocational tests Prere uisi 
; А о 
individual ın to a small number " 
permission of instructor ne to be arranged. Tan, 


Individual Psyche nes al Te sting (3) Weer” ts 
he Binet Test — dole „ 


"st ing childre 
d measure 


Instruction and practice in giving « f 
Jellevue Test. Emphasis is placed on te 
urse in tests ап 


Prerequisi tary с‹ ft 
sal fa Айе 
nai тее . 

Psy as 211, offered spring tef Моё 
Seminar: Test Theory (3) 
Evening. 


I 
ogy 233x, same 


236x 


242x 


ho] 351 
Ps tology x - 


1 Jual Faith 
Seminar : Ата, sis of the Individual jor 
Purposes of C ( Ounsenng 


a in 
А detaile study in edu- 
landling such meti 


Cational or psychological measurem 


П ard 
Seminar: Personnel Psychology (3) iT PNG A ones 
А study of the applicatio: f psych gy to various personn 
cedures, for t} е interested in r = 
Sonnel work. Prerequisite: Psychology 144 
Ning, : 


striai cr- 


m 
< 


р СЕ Num oe т ,eatherman 
Seminar: Job Anal ysis and Evaluation (3) Leat 
"vening. 


Seminar: Employ “Моон 
Арр licati ion of the 


n and Mor e (3) Mosél 


r a gro g and g | 
> | { ti yees. i 
Centered ac nistration to problem of 1 \ y < : 
inc а s is upon us 
ing Morale, and overcoming resistanc 
8toup dynamics and equalitarian lead 
Summer term 1963 


emi T ugues (3) Mosél 
Seminar: Personnel  Measur rement Techniques (3) ! : 
Det; 1 ee 7 


4lled consider 


{ r lata analysis, tests 
: idera erviews, { al data û Д 
Ings and questionnaires in ev 1 g em y, JOD ] 
nd worker morale. Evening 


Seminar: P syche '] 
€chniques 


er be V 1 пе 
з and re A 
a C t 
nt of ] t surv , acc ‘ 
ut ¢ iüverti g ¢ 1 С - 
ргоа | r et саш ive Ё 
“auct design. fore ting 


Seminar: Ad 
С, 


ivanced S al P hology (3) | 


“rent гезедү h and theory i ру gy; group dy 
е0 involvements : theory 
nine 


€ ment ( 3) 
{ “ами 


interviews, questio 
' and governmenta 
hoo industry, government, etc 


Em O 
The suf 


st? 


352 Courses of Instruction 


295-96 Research in Psychology (arr.) 
Individual research by student, carried out under supervision 9 
member. Time and credits to be arranged. (Also offered 1953 
mer term—Psychology 295 (arr.).) í 

299-300 Thesis (3-3) The St 
Time to be arranged (Also offered 1953 summer term—Psy® 
299 (3).) 


RADIOLOGY 


», Executive 
f Radiology, 
William Woodrow Stanbro, M.D., Professor oj 1 Professor of 
Y { rojess 
So] p B.S., M.D., Assistant Clinica 
Olomon Rodney Bersack, B.S., M.D., з 
i ' "rofessor oj 
зэк Д il, A.B. M D., Assistant Clinical I ] i 
wig Car routil, A.B., M.D., | wa 
y Professo 
logy stant Clinical 
Charlo Patricia Donlan, A.B., M.D., Assistan | 
adiology D. Associate in Radiologi 
der Weldon Brady. Jr., A.B., M.D., ds: 
Geor Ti 


1 rto n Radiology 1 ^ 
+, Bt levsky, M.D., Clinical cometa: їп Radiology 4 
Ama фике Wilcox i, Mis 3. Glisica Inctroctor ie Raices 
Alvin Charles Wyman, A.B., M.D., Clinic 


The Staff 
358 Advanced Radiological Diagnosis 
*ctures and di The Staff 
449 Clinica] Studies | n a full-time basis for a st к 
Students assigned in rotation on a f 
to the X-ray Department 
478 Research, 


Ours to be arranged 


scussions 


The Staff 


RELIGION 


0 
Joseph Richard Sizoo, A.M., S.T.D., D.D., Litt.D., Milbank Profes 


of Religion 
Lawrence Daniel Folkemer, Ph.D., Associate Professor 


Executive Officer 


of Religio" 


Bachelor of Arts with a maj 
al).—Prerequisite: the Arts and 


page 60 Required: the genera 
ing a imum of eighteen credit 
First GROUP sino? 
12 
9 The Old Testament 3) ys of OF 
A historical and literary appr he study of the bec тей 0 
Old Testament with specia ation given to the develop eo ri 
religious ideas, institutions, and outstanding personalities- sizo 
1Z 
10 The New Testament (3) n 
he liter » of the New Testament from the # Spe 


\ study ol 


t occas 


nant ideas, and рег rmanent values forni! 


the primitive CI h ristiar 


ion given to їп primi folken” 


consideri 


: 3 ds р ЎА 
$0-бо History of Religions (3-3) al religions 
Fall ter: "nmitive and Eastern religions, ancient -—7 hinto, 
Confucianism, Buddhism and sects, Hinduism, -— ale) 
"tl 0 , go? 
‹ lerin personalities, religious ОЮ 
кеп personalit ~pristian 
and mi Spring term: Judaism, Cast tion ^ 
j^ 3 $ life, institU d et 
analysis € ve t a 
ex n. Recent is i examine Morning 5 (3)" ) 
r ecti ( Also « 'd mmer corm O on 
SECOND GROUP ©7200 
102 Th Times and Their 3 
е 
үш өң 
ГЇ of oF in the Old Test ment; са den? А 
I г гола in 0 movemen”, го?” 
c , gica Y өте A few 0 the 
k va їп Г - 2; 4 4 
w be se t 1 V 6310" 
. : +. of 
103 The Life and Thought of Jesus (3) а the Dash dt 
ү "sus С ^ 0 
A detailed study of tl und teachings of Jes significa? 
itive a Y f t Gospel records; the Ji 953-54 
! "Not offered 1n 122 t 
e of k 3 n times Not folke” 
"^ P: : tol lp P 
104 The Life and Thought of the Apostle Paul " 
i Ror 
pet. 


(3) 
Greek an 
f th 


1 Hebrew backgrounds of early , ا‎ б 
- 
} 


world of the first century, religious 4 


143 


151 


152 


172 


185 


epistles in the New Te 
Summer term 1953 

f Religi (1) 
The Basic Problems oj Religi 


A vee of re 


t ех € ce r 1 
religious tru tk c y* er 
І 
30d, > predicar t ol zii as я 
ing, Xd. life, science ¢ 
views of history. (Not 1 S MN 
[ } he * OLX i 
ап Church to the 
History of the Christian Chur 


Reformation (4) 
A detailed stt 


{ í t 1% 
ју of the Chri ы A apo AF í 
the Reformati n: elationshiy ‘ г d Е è ] pre 
Worship, expansion, rise ‹ I а 
eformation dissent, Morning 2 
1 Care the Folkeme 
History of the Christian ( hurch этсе the 
Reformatio n (3) E w— € 
© origin and development к: - x ctrines. w 
revival; developn ients among as x aoe shame 
ship, expansion, church and 


and ] 


ife on the Continent an 


ligion i in American Cul Iti ure (3 
owth ¢ 
eritage : religious freed 
Tevivalism and education 
a move 


lia , T, 
religious bodies 1 if 


ments in 


of some 
standpoint t of re 
in uence. Readings fron tag 
of God, Aug ustine; /mitati 
rasmus: Pilgrims р, gr 
orning. (Not offered in 


1 
1 
Г 


ROMANCE LANGUAGES AND LITERATURE | 


t 
Henry Grattan Doyle, A.M., LL.D., Litt.D., Professor of Кота" 


Languages 
Merle Irving Protzman, Ph.D., Professor of Romance Languages p 
Louis Clark Keating, Ph.D., Professor of Romance Languages, = 

tive Officer 
Alan Thomas Deibert, A.M., Professor of Romance Languages 
Irene Cornwell, Ph.D., Professor of French 
Antonio Alonso, A.M., Associate Professor of Spanish 
Rafael Supervia, Doctor en Derecho, Associate Professor 
James Willis Robb, A.M., Assistant Professor of Romance Lan 
William Graham Clubb, A.M., Assistant Professor of Fr ench 
Alberto Vazquez, Ph.D., Lecturer on Spanish American Liter 


of Spanish 
: guages 


ature 


d 
Bachelor of Arts with majors in (1) French Literature, (2) Spanish Ami 
Literature, and (3) Spanish Literature ( Columbian College—Field-o See 
Prerequisite: the Arts and Letters curriculum in the Junior College. » en the 
the general requirements as stated on pages 75-80 and the grade. “pass cad O 
major examination at the end of the senior year. The coordinate | isl 
knowledge upon which the student will be examined includes the politic 
and cultural backgrounds of the literature studied; the writers; and the 

A reasonable proficiency in the spoken language is required. Majors m е itt? 
{ге of which 15 © ages | 

Romance АЗЕ дей 

0 assist t е 


Languages are strongly advised to study Latin, a knowlec 
for graduate work in most institutions, The Department of 
provides a proseminar in each of the major fields intended t 
in his preparation for the major examination, : Literaturi, А 
Master of Arts in (1) French Literature, (2) Spanish American д of Ba 
(4) Spanish Lit (Columbian College) —Prerequisite: the 968166 Re 
3) Spanish Literature (Columbian College Prerequisite: valent of 
f Arts in the app iate field from this University, or the €9: jours | 
е " t , thirty The 


quired: the general re stated on pages 81-84. The : 
| - ttet. 

vork must r which six hours credit are allo 's maj 

‹ { the pr in consultation with the studen : 

| is 


a 
helor teaching fields in Freni 2. 
1 of the Education curriculum, pr the po 
the Ѕрапізі option, page 13-2 
ic i urse liste 
FRENCH 
First GROUP The staf 
7 +4. ы] , s 
+1-2 First-year French (3-3) nciatiofh y" 
For beginners. Grammar, composition, drill in ргопо 5004. Ü 
lation of i rose Morning and evening 5 pin 
fered ( ) 7 ап e" 
Frenck s 1 pring Morning 
‹ а prin 5 


sections 


5 


I 


Literature of theS 


* 


ixteenth Gen 


358 Courses of Instruction ш 


Te z х А isto 
analysis of texts, collateral reading, lectures on literature and bis ] 
1954-55 and alternate years. 


Keating 
rl 


127-28 French Literature of the Twentieth Century 
„ (3-3) Te | 
M poetry, drama, criticism. Class analysis of te 
ding, lect ures on literature and history. 1953-54 an 


xts, ой at 


а 
ad s, eve nit 18. 


А i : ; Stai. má 
199-200 Proseminar: Readings for the Major in Prot 
French Literature (3-3) 

Conferences and group discussions. Afternoon. 


THIRD Group 


3-3) Comw? | 


227-28 Seminar in Modern French Literature (: 1983-4 
Prereqt course in French literature 
; ome 
229-30 Seminc ar in Classical French Literature (3-3) Pr ee 


urse in French literature 


poy! 
e of its на 
0 


1249-50 Old Pret n 


Ph of Old French, with an outlin 

vel urvey of French literature urse i 

er isit Ait to be 

F Tim 

a Je 
| ри роў 
7251—52 Mid E Class #2 

Frencl and fifteenth centuries cout? 

ysis ‹ Prereq yuisite: a seconde t0 к 

| { Old French desirable. | 


299-300 Thesis (3-3) 
PORTUGUESE 
First Group 
t1-2 First-year Portuguese (3-3) 


For bexinners, Grammar, composition; au taut 
(Not ofle red in 


ronunciation, 


19537 -54 


нь... Romance Languages and Literatures 359 


SECOND GROUP 


129 > [ 

7-28 Portuguese and Brazilian Literature (2-2) 
Evolution of the Px l - 
ғ 
Portugal (fall term 


Written reports Condu 
3-4 or the equivalent. 


rtuguese language outine < the literature of 


Lectures, readings, 
Portuguese 


SPANISH 


First Group 


4 
[1-2 р; € bas ore ` 
First-year Spanish (3-3) The Staff 
or beginners. Grammar, composi $- 
ation of modern $ nis Р 


Offered 


drill in pronunciation, tri 


ing scctions 


1953 sumr 
9Panish 1x, same as 1. offered spring term Morning and evening 
t ‚ вап as 1, olfered s ng term Morning and eveni 

Sections, 9 

А Spanish 2X, same 4 2 fered f tern M 


tions 


ng anc cvening sec 


13-4 Seco, "E лі быу 
M ©ond~year Spanish* (3-3) The Staff 


Advanced ; i ; 


$; 
oF 


tion (3-2) 


n 
n 


1249 


299 


"di 
2 
5 


Courses of Instruction „= 


Modern Sp anish Li iterature (3-3) 
Pro t 


alysis of texts, col 


nd poetry of 


tures on ute 


an 


' » "T ^» 
1953-54 and alternate years, morning. 1954-55 and ate ye 


- alterná 
evening 
; : A eh oc {a 
Contemporary Spanish Literature (3-3) Supe, 
/ ems » (00 
ıineteenth and of the f 
lectures 


f texts, collateral reading, 
morning. 


vázqu? | 


and alternate years, 


The Modernista Movement in Spanish 
America (3-3) o 
A study he Cg ] rsor ies of this Ж 


ment 
Tinau | 

Spanish 3—3) vázat 
- } - 1 ж. ^ to de 
The litera colonial period ading 
latter part Lectures collateral ate 

^ - а! em 

of important works. 1954-55 an 


: : ve U 

Spanish e Since 1880 (3-3) v 

The literature of Spanish fr 1880 to the content jm 
І si 


riod Lectures, collateral res and class analy 


1 alternate years, evening 


Vázqu? 
Proseminar : Readings for the Major in 1 


Spanish Ameri 1 
Conferences and grot 1€ arranged. m 
х Alon* 
I y етіп 

Spants/ Iur (3—3 ) 
Confe ind group discu ime to be arranged. 


3—3) пега 
Pret i ' $; h America 
N fered in 195 54.) poy! 
Old Spanish* (3-3) 7, COM 
f ч mo' f, i04 
Literature and philology Poema del Cid Libro de Buen 4 span н 
Saroiu yain * Manual de gramática ist Orie up Oe 
iF Å, D Ie А я > 22 Pren S. ж ы а second” E, ne 10 & 
Spanisl terature an ‹ о owledge of Latin. 
ar " 
The * 
„ү“! |! 
Thesis (2-2) y) 
= 4 spanish 
h 25 


SECRETARIAL STUDIES 


Mild 

E Hollander Shott, A.M., Assistant Professor of Secretarial 
Kup ier, Executive Officer 
Ito А Веасһу Huff, Ed.M., Associate in Secretarial Studies 

гае Gera, A. M, 


Associate in Secretarial Studies 


t Y in Art | e DOANE vocational curriculum in Secre- 
721 Studies), Po (Junior College—two-year vocational curriculum in Secre 


um, see page 65 


achel 
y or " T > ; 
(School of Е, Arts in ucation wi teaching held in Busine Education 
Wired. t *Tucation) —P rerequisi Education curriculum, page 62. R« 
sted on эле Secretarial Studies option, page 150, and the profe nal course 
“BES 155-56 : 


First GROUP 


ig 
Eleme ntary T^ pewriting (3) - 
"undar mental techniques o 


f 


ter à ? 
5, intre duction t tabul: pr 
orms, La 
: i eve g sections 
Secretar 2 
T £ 
2 Inte 
Intermed at UG mere 
\е busir | 
Script typ | э 
requisite 
ty t 
accurat | | 5 
and ever ; : 3 
1 evenın sections 
eecreta Studies 2x, ; " i 
I1 


Element 


Mary Shortha 
поп (4) 


principles of Gregg thand corn " bis 
Minimum spec ( words а 
могу fee, $3 g eve g sc $ 
116 IIX ‹ II & g t E е Е 
е Shorth and and Transcrib- Shott, Gera 
Es 1€ principl les of Gr egg sh 
`(Бепега! and specialized busine 


) à minute attained 
equivale ability 
atory x 1 ^; 3 
у fee, $3. М; rning and eve 


bor 


15 Um Studies I2x, same as 12, offered fal term. Evening 
ii Shorthand, Typewriting, and Shott 
ictation ription (3 ) 
Nesseg r transcription involving vocabularies in spec 
пете ит speed of - words a minute attained и 


е: Secretarial Su 


е 
“orning and udies 12 or the equivalent. ` Labo ratory fee, 


eve nir 18 sections 


(361) 


ШИ 
| { 
{ 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
Il 
| 
| 
i 
|) 
Ed 
IEEE 
ILU 
Ih 
Iur 
IB 
j 
} 


362 


Courses of Instruction ÛÛ 
Shot 


16 Secretarial Shorthand, Typeu riting, and 
Transcription (3) 
Dictation and transcriptio: 
and medical professions. Minimum dictation speed of 120 
minute atta . Prerequisite: Secretarial Studies 15 or the eq 
Laboratory fee, $3. Mor 


the ke | 


wordt 


vivat 


involving vocabularies used in 


and evening sections 


shot 
ith rele 


$1 Business Correspondence (3) 
1e technique of effective communication W 


Development of t! 
tter Survey and analysis © 


ence to business letters and forms. 
business literature. Evening. | 
á . Shot! 
54 Secretarial Practice (3) ice 
A thorough study of secretarial problems an 1 procedures. Pract е 
nt and st The study wi 


} . f secretarial еси 
the use of secretarial equipimic 
me to be arran 


e relationshiy 


tarial personality ar ] 


SLAVIC LANGUAGES AND LITERATURES 


е А › sssor of Russian, 
Helen Zhemchuzhnaya Yakobson, B.S., Assistant Professor oj 

“xecutive Officer 
“ter Zouboff, Ph.D., Lect 


d , 
urer in Russia 1 


‚+ n : nd Staf 
T ` Yakol п аша ou 
l-2 First-year Russian (3-3) —— nd pronunciatio: 
A beginner's « yur ın Tundamer g à 
with graded reading, oral 
evening sections Also of : 
Т otan 
~ 4 
— »^ ^ А ^ HE ГТ, 
374 Sec; 1-year Russian Р Rus- 
Systematic review of gr gne 
sian morphology and sy 


topics. Morning and eveni 


> : . b > 
Russian Conversation (3-3) 
Prerequisite Russiar 2, 
“vening 


5501 | ет 


Yakobson 
101 Rapid Readings in Russian (3) 


Readings 


and translations « 


Periodical lite 


1 
iterature, 1953-54 and alternate 
103 Scie T^ ) - Y 
У Sctemtiic Russian (3) 
fading and translation of techni 
years, 


Evening 


SOCIOLOGY 


Harold Loran Geisert, Ph.D., Professor of Sociology, Executive Of 
Carr Bartleson Lavell, A.M., Associate Professor of Sociology 

Henry Davidson Sheldon, Ph.D., Lecturer in Sociology 

Francis Reddy Grady, M.S., Lecturer in Sociology 


х 04 
Bachelor of Arts with a major їп Sociology (C ‘olumbian College е“ 
mental).—Prerequisite: the Arts and Letters curriculum in the Junior > 

oe аз "e n j 
see page 60, including Sociology 1-2. Required: the general require, urs V 
stated on pages 75-80, including Sociology 172 and 181 and eighteen 


second or third group courses in Sociology. 


i visit 

Ma ter of Arts in the field of Sociolo Ey (C olumbian College) —Prerek yo 
the degree of Bachelor of Arts with a major in Sociology in this Unive ag? 
ted on pa сей 
ight 


the equivalent. Required: the requirements for the degree are sta 
hi hours of required work must include a minimum 0 


First Group 


Lavel 


1-2 Introductory Sociology* (3-3) types ot 
he : leur 1 ial nature, ,^" ob 
e origin and development оѓ culture, man’s sociá ocial pfo 
ps and institutions, social processes, factors producing di ng 
ıs, individual and social disorganization. Morning and € 
tions. (Also offered 1953 summer term.) 
SECOND GROUP 
123 Fields of Social Work (3) «| work Pf? 
1 а 7 
Г} and scope of social work, development of soci blic W fare 
g \ 1013 ( cial social group work ре rnate years: 
d 1 alte 
mr у in it action 1954— 55 and G af 
f 
$ lah. E Mos (4 are 
124 Public Welfare (3) з local; the = 
- . 2 qe ; n oca і 
The organization of pi welfare—federal, state, апе t; pe п 
of various classes of nts sthods of treatmen' 
finance, and public relation 
Summer term 1953 
1 5 ‘pft 
eis 
or бабы 
126 Urban Sociology (3) „en functions pan 
Types of cities; their origin, location, composition, nd ot v 
t : eri zâ 
problems; urban group life and personality; housing 
Morning Grady 
127 Community Organization (3) «ries, factors Ding 
| um + an communities, anit 
The study of social interaction in American con hods 0 
ing f rganization, community leadership, metno 
social forces to m community needs. Evening. 


* Sociology 1 is prerequisite to all other courses in Sociology 


(364) 


J 305 
Sociology 


: Sheldon 
131 Social Institutions (2) 


| tions. b ec 
The ongin and developr 1 a - = ^ cipa » 
ing institutional К rms, structures and 1 
tions and t ir t їр 5 


: Lavell 
132 Marriage (4) i Qi Mi doa o 
The геаѕот for mar marriage laws, ma ‹ 
husbar 


diction and c 


A . Geisert 
Crime and Delinquen у (3-3) Р A sot 
he natu nd 


- be 
ire and distribution of crir 


havior, px 


Syste 


141 Pop 
The 


ulation Problems (2) 


i н erow 
Compositior f the f pu à 
d n р „Лк Сы 
Ё | I9 55 à . 
142 Human Migration (3) : ; 
Fa tors nr 
te 
{ 
1954-55 ` 

gc 

M 

M " 
Sheldon 
" 1 f 
w 


and on ng а T apt f 
Morn; en C 


18 


366 


151 


N 
N 
EM 


N 
N 
00 


295-90 


299—300 


Courses of Instruction 


je 
Methods of 5 Research (3) ба 
An analysis of social research techniques and the scientific ae 
the applicatic of the case study, social survey, statistical, socio 
nd experimental methods to social data. Morning. 
THIRD GROUP 
Seminar: Social Structure (3) he 108 


Development and general characteristics of social structure, tus by 
of customs in determining forms of structure, analysis 0 sta 
types. 1954-55 and alternate years 

Seminar : Current Trends in Sociology (3) 
sis and evaluation of structure-function theory O 
'st and latent functi , and an appraisal of sy 
1954-55 and alternate years. 


5 
f social, ا‎ 
stematic 


in sociology. 

) + oft 
tX B Севе 
Seminar: Social Relations (3) c, 8000, 
General characteristics of social groups and their measurement ues o 


1 A : nig 
raphy of valuation of sociometry, and other tech 


groups 


n Ever 


ning 


gr p researc . ert 

i + Ges; 
Seminar: Mass Communication (3) "A 
The nication process; barriers to c snication; strUS an? 


ntent, control, sup! 


function of communication in вос 


effects of mass communi Eve f 
T | The St^ 
Research (arr.) mer te? 
Time and credits to be arranged, (Also offered 1953 ® { 


The 99^ 


Thesis (3 3) 
Time to be arranged 


summer term.) 


1953 


SPEECH 

Lubin Poe 
Offi. er 
ч Orge Francis Henigan, in Ph.M. 4 е г of Shee h; Dire 
Calvin Wei, Pettit, Ph.D., Associate Professor of 8j 

Speech Clinic 'rofessor of Speech 
i “ckwood Stevens, A.M., Associate Pro d Speech 

lores Surrey, A.M., Assistant Professor of Spe 
Shew 


Ge 


the Junior College, 
: йт in the 
the Arts and Letters us 


иг 
cu 


! > the al Г 

Speech І, 2, 11, 32 Requ m y ‹ 
T 2 EXT. А 1 pec 
Pages 75-80, inc uding the passing а^. I twelve а 

Progra n $; ч ninim ty 

: am, Sr cech 101 31, 153 1 a mı pe 

n Second... a n و‎ rts or spec ence 

adv; “BTOUP courses in the n . 

“Viser, 


First Group 
A Speech Clinic 
Ndividual ог Ё 
difficulties 
ing, 


roup lessor 8, without Эчан 
аз lispir > cleft palate, articuiat `7 
Ёсе: {ог individu $ 
1953 summer t 


term. ) 


al lesson, $6; for group 


American Speech for F. 

Ndividual or 
tion of the sounds of spoke: 
inflection, The Internatior 
Individual l 


‘esson, $6; for gr 
term, ) 


group instructior 


extempore speeches - 
anc | and voice contr ek n Reed مج‎ 
Recording fee 5. Morning, afternoon, and evening 
Offered 1953 в 


ummer term.) 


5 1 
Professor of Spee 


N А utive 
f Speech, Executit 
Leggette, A.M. Depeu 


1 College—Department 
@ major in Speech (Columbian C 
a " т oj . 


Courses of Instruction pe" _ 


speech. 
an nd equality. 


18 sections. 


offered 1953 summer term.) „ening 
" . 4 eve 
Speech 11x, same as 11, of 1. Morning and 


ctions, 
The suf 


^ геш 

blems of inter? the 

pe rmission je 
g sections. 


the study of the sour 
ins truction in the рг 


( Ale 


cording fee, $3. Morning, oon, and ever 


Oral Reading (3) 


Reading to others, theory and practice in the pr 


th 


е printed page. Prerequisite: Speech 11 - 
instructor. Recor fee, $3. Morning and evening 
offered 1953 summer term.) 


SECOND Group Р ptit 
[4 
Voice and Phonetics ( 3) li ation п 0 
А study of the International Phonetic А1р! et and its PP ication 9 " 
} also ре rsonal app, a and 
f ra 10, 


ıe student's own speech improvement; 


such fields as theatre blic speaking, speech c yrrection, 

foreign languages Re fee. $3 Afternoon ett? 

Oral Intert réta f Literature (2) vi 

Theory and tice in the prol s of communicating ross quist! ite: 

emotion, ‹ t у ir etry prose. 2 po «Че: 
eech 12 r pe 1 the " ling ее, * 


Radio Speaking and Production (3) and i, 
Rad | ] 


› - Я 
rsuasion (2 s, on ef 
Pe uas (1) M | »mphasis "id p 
i , in wit 1 € ivery 106 
реак : and < ell 58106: n 
i f 10! B м $ 
ana е | gy arati "n ргегей% 
{ rent speeches. 


ical survey of rheto rical 1 theo! 
Prerequisite: 


/ to the present. 
peech. Not offered in 1953-54.) 


166 


180 


182 


309 


Creative Dram atu 
T heatre (2) 


sand Ch 


ә - 7 X 
r 156 a learning V 
in 
Pettit 
j | 
the ( м з, t Р 
t Laboratory fee, $5 a t Eve R 
lini 4 ^ otfif 
Clinica] Practice in Spe Therapy (1-1 
ase Work in remedial Т} = | 
total of three ç redit m € din Time 
arranged (Als offered 1954 summer term 
hol РРС 
Spee ch Pathology (2) Ре 
on Advanced study у ‹ f the causes and symptoms of the r r phys 
genic ar d psy ve * Adr " 
the Instructor di 
nip 1 į Pattit 
OG uction to He Proi ems (4) Pe 
А study of the ; 
of 


STATISTICS 


: gis x i ; ' 
Frank Mark Weida, Ph.D., Professor of Statistics, Executive ofice 


Everett Herschel Johnson, Ph.D., Professor of Statistics 


Solomon Kullback, Ph.D., Lecturer in Statistics 
*Chester Hayden McCall, Jr., A.M., Instructor in Statistics 


ior in Mathematical Stat 


hel f Scien a ma 0 
Colum y). —Prerequisite Arts and Lette е j^ 
: the Junior College, see pages d 9 ane 
| 12. 19, and 20, Statistics 91 80 
Р £ 
; . сай 
R« ed 75-8 including " 
117, 118 5 197-98 I - twenty- оно же uc 
| ed st 1 group cour 1 Division of Mat ent 
und the al Scienc r ` Division 0 the » of the 
D epartments u grade оѓ“ pn sult the 
\ examinat at the end For further details, E 
Adviser дїї 
Ма ter 0j t cle in the field of Me sthematical 4*7. 
Columbian elor Arts or Bachelor * equiv” 
gree, re t «hi University, of 0% ¢ 
: : & at 1115 84 Th t 
( Re | req t des at lei 
tł add $, бау 
ted I k е : 
lit hours ma 1 ® graduate, work deba 
f Mathe ic ysical Sciences f the А 
the Natura the approva 


adi 


Sa Engineering with option 
^ І " ] I al 
( um requirements, pages 129 30 anc one 6 
Ba r rts in Government ! Ma { Arts in Governmen page ! 
Busin and Economic Statistics (School of G rnment) 5 
wi 
First GROUP ff 
The" 
61 iction to Business and Economu 
pt 
s (3) cing ee 
, 59 , resen ИК 
elementary principles and pro cedures for р агае 
and inte i i data; consideration О num ont 
. cesses ۴ 
value measure sampling pro visite” ^ 
: € 
e series analysis, and simple correlate n pours) 
ent e in algebra. Laboratory fee, $6. Lec âf moo 
morning and evening sections; laboratory (2 tX 
wenine sections. (A) fered 1021 summe: term.) — 
c oning ection Also offered 1 53 summer e Evening. 
À ist сіх. same as SI ffered spring term. 
T | 
170) 


un 
w 


91-92 


cna 


109 


Mathematics 


Education ( 


samp! 


an unt, 4 
M . 
1 52x ame 


Ca 
entrance unit in algebra 
morning and eve ng sec 

sections. (Als 
Statistics 53x, same 


Principle; of St 

lis course empha 
and attributes, 
Slor А freque ney d 
Urement 3 1 


and their 
Purposive and rar 


stude nt 


(2 hours) 


Mana 


Ole Ol s 


of et 


atistu 


sizes tt 


1 


апа { 


n 


al 


mcasuremer 


Serial Statistic. (3) 


ks and 


ng 


372 Courses of Instruction = 
Johns? 


of inspection, k d 
distributi « 


110 Quality Control Techniques (3) 


Characteristics: scientific basis; reduction in cost 
| quality as ап attribute; 


tions, " 
- yim 
juality ic to control; statistical and тай of È 
con rol, Admissi "r permission ° 
$1 N ffe -54 


112 Business and Economu 


II (3) 


ic problems, of 
matter comprise ysin 
index numbers, quisi 


" рг corre ‹ 2 
es, demand f ct ion schedules. c 
ли In e equivaient and evening 5€* 

мс 
rod 
ce to segregate factors f (100: 
timate experimen г 19 
; ^re 
qual class frequen. ies. za 


1 
offered 1953 summer ter 


ngency, an d the prot kenes, 
en 0 
Tests of inde pendence, li Also ойе 


goodness of бх. Pres е: Statistics 91-92. Evening: 
1953 su 1.) d 
mu 
weil 
"И 107: 
il Probability (3-3) 4 probi) 
umeration of cases, total and соп pour theore™ v 
Bayes' theorem and postulate, Вегпоші zi w of " 
) r yectation, nd “ 


its experimental verification, mathematical exp 
Mathematics 


ibers and its applications. Prerequisite: 


T1S7-5 „ү 4% 
[157—595 Mathe 1) freq sod е] 
otat T arobi ative 1f ete 
Statistice of problems ions, Pearson ii 
pr )babili m ial dis tribut i correlation ж, 
curves iuchy d ast ution, nC ee 
° ; легал ы 
gression of dispersio n, get preci 


semi-invar riants. 


simple 
7 nin 
or ‹ \ -56. Evening: 500 
19 
оро? 
195-96 Reading and Resear: h in Business and ged 
Economic Statistics (3-3) , to be arran 


Admission by permission of the 


Statistics 


THIRD Group * 
201 Design of 1 


ox periment f 1) 


4 vani ed Math, R 3 
Mathe. кы athema 


t259- 60 


1263-64 


1265-66 


1267-68 


+26 )-70 


295—96 


299-300 


Courses of Instruction Dp 

, , | ; т" ( раё 

Advanced Mathematical Probability (3-3 ) Ku sit 
and asymptotic laws; elementary theory 9 гай 

bability; the contributions O^ о of 
- کی‎ 

ıe. Prerequisite: Statistics 49 


(Not offered in 1953-54 


Statistical Inference (3-3)  . m 
Sample space; I ethods for estim ‚ popul 


inference and its application to testi 


and exact estimation sd 

sampling statistics, i.e. ar C 

por lati € 

COT rre n t 257 

offered | 
Multivariate Analysis (3 

Tests of signi ч | 

independence, can 

distribution, gener 

plications to factor | 


Characteristic Functions (3-3) "C 
; { ions, inversion formulas, No 
bution problem in statistics. 


Fourier integr 
applications to the dis 


in 1953-54.) коды 


Sequential Testing (3-3) Ps :о M 
Efficiency of sequential tests, 
pected number of observati 


sequential analysis, sequenti 
(Not offered in 1953-54.) 


Reading and Research (3-3) prange? 


“tab * be à : 
by permission of the instructor. Time to wei? 


Admission 


Thesis (3-3) 


SURGERY 


Brig an 
Pa Blades, A.B., M.D., Professor of Surgery, Executive Officer 
tirling Putzki, M. D., Clinical Professor of Surgery 


tech Le 
Xa 7n khart Riddick, B.S., M.D., Clinical Professor of Surgery 
up 


Mn G gh Lyons, M. D., M.S., Clinical Professor of Surgery 
, Jordon Lee, A.B., M.D., ¢ “М. Med. Sc.D., Adjunct Clinical 


бы "rofessoy of Ranches 


„ ster Seeley, B.S, B.M., M.D., Adjunct Clinical Professor of 

Ri surgery 
"ell Kuhner Hol 

8 Urgery 
ег, 


llingsworth, M.S., M.D., Professorial Lecturer in 


Sur Hermann Se hoenfeld, M.D., Associate Clinical Professor of 
Alec cH gery 
Willian "Witz, M.S., М.р. Asso. 


4 : P 
ía iate C T. Professor of Surgery 
m Stanley M 


з Surgery «C une, A.B., M.D., Associate Clinical Professor of 
njami 
in F 
| f Sur te Dean, Jr., M.S., M.D., Assistant Clinical Professor 
FEM ger 
arl р у 
serg, № 
айу Tr ee Assistant Clinical Professor of pedic Surgery 
" exler , Е ' 
ТАА К1орр, А.В. M.D., Assistant ical Professor of 
ш $ : 
Salem Ney; 
)rthe , Neviaser, A.B, M.D., Assistant Clinical Professor of 
Jerome Ble: edi Surgery ~ 
tine H 
€ arr = А 57 
nard Theod 5 ell, M D., A ssistan nt Clinical Professor of Surgery 
E thoped га Peterson, B.S., M.D., Assistant Clinical Professor of 
alte di urgers r 
enry Gerwio 4 
Surgery wig, Jr., A.B., M.D., Assistant Clinical Professor of 


gery 121 Iovine, B.S., M.D., Assistant Clin 


tical Professor of Sur- 
ia { “ams, BS , ! p 
Ri ard е В. , M.D,, Assistant Clinical Professor of Ortho- 


‚0.0.5. Associat ! Dental 8 7 
1: bes Associate in ental Surgery 
Cob jog Morris, M. D., Associate in Surgery 
“M Carey "уа in, B.S., Phar.G., M.D., Associate in Surgery 
г in Cat M.D., M.S. in Med Associate in Surgery 

Q ayden Wood afritz, M. D., Associate in Surgery 
з N ‘yen *har.G а D.D.S., Associate in Dental Surgery 
erman, B.S 4 ; 
Lec j M.D socia 
Rober, кө Kelley. A. B., M. D.. fs 


ate in Surgery 
Instru tor in Surgery 
Jr., B.S., M.D., Instructor in Surgery 


Salzber, rg, АВ, M.D., 1 


nstructor in Surgery 
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Crenshaw Douglas Briggs, B.S., M.D., Clinical Instructor in Surge? 

Joseph Francis Conlon, D.D.S., Clinical Instructor in Dental Surge) 

Duane Case Richtmeyer, A.B., M.D., Clinical Instructor in Surgery 

*Richard Lee Jackson, M.D., Clinical Instructor in Surgery 

Leon Gerber, M.D., Clinical Instructor in Surgery 

Thomas Bradley, A.B., M.D., Clinical Instructor in Surgery 

Ernest Alva Gould, B.S., M.D., Clinical Instructor in Surgery dit 

Austin Bertram Rohrbaugh, Jr., M.D., Clinical Instructor im Ortho? 
Surgery 

Marvin Hayne Kendrick, A.B., M.D., Clinical Instructor in Surge?) 

Brooks Gideon Brown, B.S., M.D., Clini al Instructor in Surgery Car 

Lois Irene Platt, A.B., M.D., Clinical Instructor in Surgery ^ 
Cytology / 

John Decator Hoyle, B.S., M.D., Clinical Instructor in Surgery „ guf* 

Henrv Leon Feffer, A.B., M.D., Clinical Instructor in Orthoped# к 
gery 

Robert Roland Smith, B.S., M.D.. Clinical Instructor in 


Howard Clemeth Pierpont, A.B., M.D.. Clinical Instructor ! í 
| , ‘ Surg? 


Surgery 
ou A TL 


È 


Norman Harry Isaacson, A.B., M.D., Clinical Instructor in iet 
" ` т • í : r ) 
Charles Stanley White, Jr., B.S., M.D., Clinical Instructor in 9и" 
ufi 
IOI-2 Surgi il Anatomy Surgery and Anatomy gro 
Entire first-year сі Clir eile с betwet? vel 
anat ү па clit f | I I " ~ H spital One h 
N VCCK 
~ a 
The 99 
28o Introduction to Surver І field ® 
0 1 [ yvering the 
ne vice a week 


- f^. s TAE aeu. 
204 I al Р} Vf10LOE V mphasis on ap?! 
| 8 2nd Ммм e with parti ar emp" 
Physi Tw a { 
tà 
i T i The a 
373-74 E ul Glerkshtip І . k up thorough? 
ide sired work U 
s p | С ger Hos f 
1 à tà 
تخرد‎ The 5 
375-76 Outpatient Surgical Clin { 
Surgical clinic. С er H Forty hours. Sta 
The P е 
5 ; js 4% 
377-78 Orthopedics І Н |; weekly seven 2 
Weekly | j lect Gal lospita!, * " 


Kalf hour’ w rd тоа ` Gallinger Hospita The guf 


379-80 Surgical Staff Conference 1 
Tuesday at Gallinger Hospits 


| 


ger) А 377 
383-84 Surgical Clinic I Blades 


Demonstration of various surgical diseases to the entire third-year 
Class. One hour a week 


ELS. 5 кесүү 

13574 Clinical Clerkships II The Staff 
University H , 
three weeks. 


Surgical Staff Conference II The Staff 
ednesday at ti Unive ЫЗ " 


six weeks, Mt. Alto or Emergency Hospital, 


ita 


Surgical W 


Demonstrati n of various surgical diseases t 
Versity Нов 


ard Rounds Blades 
f -year clerks. Uni- 


491-95 © . Т 

2 Surgical Pathology II Newman 
Пе hour conferences each week 

Surgical Anatomy 

ACT f { } 


ires for f 


Blades and Staff 
th-year clerks assigned to the University Hospital. 


Гуо hours a week 


UROLOGY 


Frederick A. Reuter, M.D., Professor of Urology, Executive Officer 

Thomas Carlton Thompson, B.S., M.D., Clinical Professor of U Urolog) 

Gilbert Ottenberg, A.M., M.D., Associate in Urology 

William Dabney Jarman, B.S., M.D., Associate in Urology 

Edward Egner Ferguson, M.D., Associate in Urology 

Leon Richard Culbertson, B.S., M.D., Associate in Urology U ologi 
Gordon Rhodes MacDonald, B.S., M.D., Clinical Instructor in UT 
Herbert DeGran ge Wol ff, Jr, M. D., Clinical Instructor in Urolof! 
Frederick Turner Reuter, M.D., Clinical Instructor in Urology i 

395-96 Clinics The Ss 

he care of urologic t 


Clinical teaching and demonstrations on the na 
with special emphasis on the pre and post-operative " 
Operative clinics and clinical teaching Gallinger Hospitat. { 


ta 
Reuter and Ж 


491- 92 8, 
ire field of urology incl luding diagnos 
One hour a week suf 
495-96 Clin Reuter аяб иі 
Clinical demonstrations, teachir 18 in the s Outpatient Depar i500 


ial atte ntion given to pout 
art v each section 


^ к”. е 
urological X-ray conferences, v 


procedures. University Hospital One р 
a week, 


ZOOLOGY 


ansen, Ph.D., 
"asper K: ites, P h. D., 


Professor of Zoology 


Executive Officer 


Professorial LI in Zoology 


izabeth Mortensen, Ph. D., 


Zo olo gy 


Professor of 


4 ssociate 


—7 Assistant P rofessor of Zoology 
ac n ч Sti 
chelor of Arts or Bachelor of Science an College и 
\ Tequisite the Arts and Letters or tl : ye rs z 
eral Unior College. see pages 60-61. ir gy I Re e gen 
| maj y; Mirements а j ages 75-8 ; 1 ~ 
ajor e amir рав Г} knowledge 
Upo xamir lation ] of the s yc i ( 
„РОД whi. h 4 ‹ 1) cla 
fica Ch the sty dent will be exar ~ 
а tion, structure T “EEE | inv te and 
Sttebrate. (2) e bey Eu иша fe I 
types: (3) 2) embryol ‹ б 4) the 
relo n I А d ' ] in the 
| E yl 
E ч ; 1 Colum л ( 
y Pre { n е Q Р e 
рес Tequisite: t} degree of Bach: Art 
Qui tively With à І Ке 
in Js h major ir i ‹ 
ed the genera] re ]uiremer е 31-84 
First Group 
I~ ten 1. Hanser | 
2 Introduction to Zool y (4 4) Mor rter sen, H nsen | 
An in trod) uction t the f the | 
of anim; ls and of t e fnr gi " | 
teria] m $9 aterm. Lect 2 1 gs 
tions; laborat г (4 hours)—+ ing. afte " ning sec- 
| Чоң, (Also offered тое rt 
41-42 
4 Comparatio, Vert brat: Anat T (3—3 ) 
€ctures on the organ svste f the vertebrate boratory st hii 
Ons of types Р , . Mate €, $9 c | 
I t Zoology 2 \ | 
Lecture СЕ ur)- Р e 1 | 
nour nornine 1 | 
norr 7 eve g st | 
| 
10 SECOND GROUP i 
I-2 
Iny 4 "EP Mortensen 
A y (3-3 1 i} 
3 telae 1 st | 
of nverte K [ 
cl: t if \ | 
nal 1 thine Prere К Z 1-2 rH у | 
J » $6 a terr Lex 


162 


171-72 


199-200 


203 


214 


Courses of Instruction = 


A ы? А i „rial fe 
groups. Prerequisite Zoology 1-2, or the equivalent. Material t 
$6. Lecture (1 hour), laboratory (4 hours). 1954-55 and alter 


years, morning 


— 6 


Histology (3) m 
An introduction to the microscopical anatomy of normal tissues wt 
organs. Prerequisite Zoology 1-2 Material fee, $9. Actum e 
hour), laboratory (4 hours). 1953-54 and alternate years, aften et 
1954-55 and alternate years, evening. (Also offered 1953 sum 
term.) 
Introduction to Vertebrate Embryology (3) Нап 
ology V formatio 


The origin and early development of the individual and the 2 
chick, an® ond 


of organ systems. Emphasis 


is placed on the frog, 


with reference to the human embryo Prerequisite ZoologY ours): 
41 or 42. Material fee, $9 re (1 hour), laboratory 4 years, 
: Ite 

1953-54 al d alternate years, 1954-55 and alternat 
afternoon. 

ens? 
Protozoa (3) Моге an 

М 4 ; ; “е . : M 16%, ; 

An introduction to the protozoa: classification, life histo requisite 


ysiology, with 


- е irs 
emphasis on free-living types. y 
logy I Mate aborato? 


den. $6 Lecture (1 hour); 1 


hours 1953-54 and alternate years, evening Р 
ates 

Parasitology (3 Kat" 
arasitology (3) NN 
duction to the | parasitology, with A requisit 


arthrop nds. 


types from } 
Evening. 


Zoology 1-2 or the equivalen ial fee, $9 n 
30 
«^ Muns, 
Insect Physiology (3) Admis: 
Lectures ] lal rv work on the physiology ol -—-" б ane 
sion by x. Material fee, 9: 199* 


Special Problems (3-3) 


Written approval of the instructor 15 


term. Time to be arranged 
: The suf 
Proseminar (3-3) ¢ 700100 
A course designed to corre ] supplement the work 0 
majors. Morning and eveni ns 
THIRD GROUP 
Morte? 


Seminar in Invertebrate Zoology 
A study of original publications on he 
Evening 


Advanced Invertebrate Zoology (3). . prate PY fee 
Lectures and laboratory work on problems in inverte ri et 
Prerequisite: Zoology 1 and 101-2 or the equivalent. .. and alt 
$6. Lecture (2 hours); laboratory 


nate years, evening 


(2 hours). 


Oo o o Zoology p 2. 381 
247- ' 
47-48 Morphogenesis (3-3) Hansen 
"Cures and class reports on experimental morphology. Prerequisite 
“ology 41-42, or the equivalent, 1954-55 and alternate years, eve- 
ning, 
351-52 


Seminar in Vertebrate Zoology (3-3) piece 
Time to be arranged 


295-96 Research (arr.) The Staff 


nvestigation of special problems. Time and credits to be arranged 

* Also offered 1953 summer term—Zoology 295(3).) 
300 Thesis (3-3) The Staff 
Time to be arranged (Also offered term—Zoology 


299(3).) 


STUDENT LIFE 


STUDENT LIFE 


HEALTH ADMINISTRATION 
; The University 
In its intent, 
On the С 


i i I irily llagnostic 
neaith service that is prima diag 


consultations there is, 


maintains a 
ies апа 
ampus, a Student Health Clinic open from 
"lysician and 


9:00 A.M. tO 5:00 P.M. 


i ice There is also a rest room 
nurse in attendance. There 1 а 


Ome Н a 
"ies With a graduate nurse i 
stud “dical Privileges include: physic e і 
Ph me entering from sec ondary SQ hool ; 2 three visits Dy 
Ysici x үү ы of Colu 
On làn or Surgeon, office or residence (District of 


» е illness, 


i || 1 1 Deratfior 
exclusive ot a specialist, surgical operation, 


Ма рды : э ҮЗ СЕ sing, in 
х СХатіпабоп ; (3) hospitalization, including board r 
versi i ıe week during any twelve 
mo versity Hospital for not more than one week during an ve 
EC. period, For a statement of the rules governing medical and hos 
Pita] pes: 
Privileges, see Health Administration, page 
LIVING ACCOMMODATIONS 
V s 
' T i ` i f > T 
ting], те Students The Hattie M. Strong Residence Hall | 
Meal rooms at $35 و‎ AET ی‎ at $ AX ; 
Cals ) а month and double 1 treo 
: f ) | і ppli ons for rooms should 
be ma re Served at the Student Union. Applications { rot | uld 
: ade w е " брі “th detailed 
Info Well In advance, Forms for application, together with let ; 
ti tor omen. 
Gir] EN, may be obtained from the Director of Activities for Womer 


‚185 under the 


It hours | | 

à 1 as : à E "isi bs ad ai iili 

With lei 2m academic work in the University and who е п‹ 
е à 

the т Parents о 


age of twenty-one who аге enri 


“тте: r relatives may live outside the dormitory only with 
Pon r mission and approva] of the Director of Activities for Women 
be," Ceipt of Written requests from parents. In no case will permission 
, Stanted 1 par 
With 


: i ici ] he dormito "Xcept 
per 9r such girls to be domiciled outside the dormitory, ex [ 
$0 
Men ms Approved by the 


student Students WY «|| 
адар Ooms re 


Director ot Activities for Women. 
i 1 slities 02 
ing Hall provides double room facilities for 102 


: 3lities are 
nt for $24 a month a person. Dining facilities a 
Pplicati all residents, Meals 


re served at the Student Union. 
tion Б ЫЕ чу: 
tivit orms for reservations may be obtained from the Director 
Ities 0 Men J 
nfor : — = 
} Mat ^ " ME di 
= ive Pr concerning private rooming and boarding facilities near 
for TSity for wome 


Ider 1 
t Cn sty , п students twenty-one years of age or older and 
~ ау be obtained at the offices of the Director of Activi 

a 75 
Teserya lo nd the Dire 


ctor of Activities for Men, respectively 
n of rooms ” 


i i le by tudents 
їп private houses must be made y stu 


( 3N« 
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RELIGIOUS LIFE 
The University recognizes the contribution that religion can make i 


the education of its students by encouraging them to participate in 


nominational clubs of their own choice. National Catholic, Jewis > " 
ac 


an 


Protestant bodies sponsor these religious organizations, which 


; is „ or ° 
links between the University and the local churches. The Direct ad 
the University Chapel and the advisers to the various denominat 0 
organizations are available throughout the year for consultation 


personal problems. 


University CHAPEL 


:on 0! 
- =: , . ; 1 , ; ч jon 
The University Chapel is maintained as a non-sectarian expressi to 

ake t 


the faith of the University in the contribution that religion can Wedne* 

the education of its students. Twenty-minute services are he Ww shing“ 
ә а 

day of each week at 12:10 P.M. Representative clergymen 9 


ton are guest speakers at these non denominational services. 


PLACEMENT OFFICI 


кы „ы $ os B ге tO 
Che Placement Office, 2114 G Street NW., provides assistam offic 


dents and alumni seeking full- and part-time employment. -abl and 


maintains a registry of positions locally and nations ally ava avail | 
refers qualified applicants for consideration, Information is 
able on Civil Service examinations. 
VOCATIONAL COUNSELING Th 
'The University Testing Center is located at 2114 G Mec ng erit 
- 1 ed 
Center offers educational and vocational testin and counsc ining 
g ra 


This office maintains a file of occupational informi 
opportunities. 
STUDENT UNION c ife 


n 
es T ka "i r stude 
The Student Union, 2125 G Street NW., is the center fo ot 


г 
x ame % 
From the cafeteria and snack bar оп the first floor to the E r тей 


0 
ее 
the fourth floor, it is well planned to meet the students’ OT Abe још 


study, recreation, and activities. In addition to á 
1 x е ас 
and social lounge the Student Union provides office SP 3 " 
` в ons f 
dent Council and for the other major student organizati availa 


mem . aa n, hà 
The Student Activities Office, also in the Student Unic ents. 


-ampus 
information concerning the student org: inizations and с 


INTERNATIONAL HOUSE 


2116 G Street NW., 


cen 
T social © € ef 
Ihe International House, 2 s the ry! ot 
A series of -— 


dances, 


students from foreign countries. 


دي 
со‏ 
ч‏ 


EOM Student Life 


fo 
Tms of entert 


$ 

"dents to become acquainted and feel at home in the University. 

in. j ternational Students’ Society welcomes as members students 
Other lands as well as North American students. : i 

* Adviser to Students from Foreign Countries, whose office is in 


nati > " ; 
tiona] House, is available for advice and guidance 


: ! А eil. 
ainment, and the use of club rooms and lounge enable 


nter 


STUDENT ACTIVITIES 


з Directors or STUDENT ACTIVITIES 
The 


Men у maintains the offices of the Director of or 
Students : the Director of Activities for Women, for the 0 
tet їп А * А а т" 
les all nonacademic phases of student life, such as, student activ 


' Social life, 


. ^p 4 ир | 
Counsel; and housing. The directors are av e for individual 
эсип . : “ 
Ё Concerning Personal adjustment to university life. 
STUDENT GOVERNMENT 
ШЫ $ Student Council 
е Stu ` . “Г 
{ and ant Council is responsible to the Director of Activities for 
Sty the Director X / ivities for Tomen for the conduct of all 
ot Activities omen тог t 


t activiti А 
tities. Members of the Council are elected annually. 


The Com: Committee on Student Life 
отете tee оп Student Life is the judicial branch of the student 
T a a It is composed of not more than seven members of the 
ч Ce by the President of the University, and not more than 
“Pointed v of the student body, nominated by the Student Council and 
ier 0 кё, е President of the University. This committee has the 
"nt оша] ү, the acts of all student organizations, including the Stu 
T regulations v4 z aside acts that are contrary to established policy 
h "Prova] of * the Universitv or the Committee 

‚огу ¢ Student Organizations. " осе is granted фе 


y to 
izat арргоуе а : 
ation on or disapprove the establishment of any proposed organ 
гог campus, No stuc 
es е 

Onas I schola : 

Чень, ^ astic 
ton p." ?TEanizeq 


уеге 
dent I ife Sity Organ 


lent club or society (except social fraternities 
honor societies, religious or professional clubs or 
as a branch or aff 

iz 


ite of а non-George Washing 


ation will be recognized by the Committee on Stu 


in The George Washington University who 


avera , 

9f not less than С 2.00) is eligible to participate‏ ین 

3 е i nn t . ` Р 
nt activities approved by the Committee on Student 
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ной 
ек ; : icipati? 

Fhe rules and policies of the Southern Conference govern particip 
in intercollegiate athletics. 


+ d if 
a . oe ned 
The control and administration of all student activities are outli 


a separate bulletin. 
UDENT ORGANIZATIONS 


Honor SOCIETIES 


Phi Beta Kappa А national honor society recognizing 
intellectual capacity well employed” in the field of liberal a 
Senior and junior students who are candidates for th 


с ano ~, 
rts of 


ences. 
Bachelor of Arts or Bachelor of Science in Columbian College ( m jons 
tional cases, senior and junior students in other non-professiona e" a 
of the University) and who have shown broad cultural interest and 

01118, he 


а class 
Chapter ° 


tinguished scholarly achievement, high character, general pr 
nt ot 


ls may, to a number not exceeding 15 per ce 
elected to membership by the Faculty members of the Alpha 
the District of Columbia. 

Sigma Xi.—A national scientific honor society, 


scholarly idea f 
f which " 
the purpose 9 Qut 


applied’ ber 


al investigation in science pure and em. 


to encourage 


standing graduate students in the sciences are eligible for full est 
ship, and undergraduates who have shown marked ability in m 
may be elected to associate membership. 
A national sociology society. - enc 
A national fraternity established which E 
F larship and attainment, membership " [s 
limited to those freshman women who attain a scholastic avem 
least 3.50 
{lpha Pi Epsilon A home economics fraternity. »- | 
nold Air Society.—A national Air Force ROTC society | 
Artus.—A national economic society. 
Delphi.—4An intersorority society. 
Delta Sigma Rho.—A national forensic society. 
Gate and Key.—An interíraternity society. ; 
Iota Sigma Pi.—A national chemical society for women n seii 
Mortar Board.—A national society for senior college wor" ip 
leadership, scholarship, and service. asizing Jea ег 
Omicron Delta Карра. —А national fraternity emphasi yid i 
: r s Les: ;hie 
in extracurricular activities. the purpose “4 thos 


Order of the Coif—A national legal society, 


"ei 1 
- in a fitting P 
ireful study and to mark in à А 


to foster a spirit of с; 
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1 1 
å . ч are ciected 
vho have attained a high grade of scholar Members are 
ach y Ps he graduating class of the 
year Irom the highest 10 per cent oi the graduating 
y School, 
еден 
ч Epsilon Phi—A national botany fraternity 2 
ik Y s blished t courage and 
r hi Eta Sigma.—A national fraternity, established to Е limite 
ew: к ? 2 »mbership in which is lin 
ed high Scholarship and attainment, membership in w 


th Ose freshman 


d 1.50 
: lasti "rage of at least 3 
Pi p men who attain a scholastic aver g : 
i ег 4 Rie e BASE а 
»; e Epsilon.—A national collegiate journali 
затта Mu, A national social-science society. 


Psi Chi—A 


qoma Alpha Eta. A national speech and hearing society 

ge Pi Sigma - A national physics fraternity. : MR 
К Гаи A national engineering fraternity, the purpose of whici 

mip nize scholarship and professional attainment Rus 
| ede Reed-Russell Society.—A scholastic so iety in the S hool of 
atic a Students of the third and fourth years whe br at s) more 

ч: of 86 рег cent are eligible for associate membership. 

William Bear homore society. iety founded with the ob- 
ject " be Caumont Medical Soctety. A " ey Е a em lets 
Vidua] жогап and stimulating medical students in І 

*Stigation, 


PROFESSIONAL ORGANIZATIONS 
ck. 
^1 Sigma (с 


appa Psi (« hemistry), Alpha Epsilon Iota (me кие Banc 
America. j commerce and economics), Alpha Zeta Omega (1 e f aye 
Institute nstitute of Electrical Engineers (student chapter), А pana 
tica adio Engineers (student chapter), American Pharmaceu 


Ssociati - . "ll. Жол 
(stu Ka (student branch), American Society of Civil Engi 


ent ch. 9 : ? x x 5 ف‎ 
chante \арќег), American Society of Mechanical Engineers (stude 


Delta Tyee’ Upsilon (geology), Delta Phi Epsilon (foreign service 
“һм. leta Phi А 


(law), Future Teachers of America, Gamma Eta 
a (law) - - 7 1 "иса! 
> , Kappa Beta Pi (law), Kappa Psi pecu : N 
(Medicine stle (pharmacy), Nu Beta Epsilon (law), Nu sigma еа 
I » Phi Alpha Delta (law), Phi Chi (medicine), Phi Delta 
: tp г, 1 ا د‎ Seite 
i Delta Epsilon (medicine), Phi Delta Gamma (gradu 
E E : " эы Pi F ) 
appa (education), Phi Delta Phi (law), Phi Pi v3 
» Pi Lambda Theta (education), Society for the Ad. 
2 "TT е мрена ` 
anagement (student chapter), Theta Tau (engineering). 
SOCIAL FRATERNITIES 
Chi. K - 
hi, Kappa Sigma, 


Qs 
K х та 
а + 
*» Sip 
Acacia - Sma Alpha 


Kappa Alpha, Theta Delta Chi Phi Sigma 
‚ au К Epsilon, Sigma Phi Epsilon, Phi Alp! a na Nu, 
“Psilon Pi D appa Epsilon, Pi Kappa Alpha, Tau Epsilon 
‚ Delta Tau Delta. 


| 


Hu 
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SOCIAL SORORITIES 


Delta Pi, Delta a 


Pi Beta Phi, Chi Omega, Sigma Kappa, Alpha Gam mh 
Kappa Delta, Phi Sigma Sigma, Zeta Tau Alpha, Kappa Карра 
Delta Gamma, Kappa Alpha Theta. 
DEPARTMENTAL CLUBS ри 
ы mu 
Art Club; Case Club; Charles Clinton Swisher History Clubi gli 


Production Groups, I, II, III; El Club Español; Engineering cant" 
Howard E. ward 


Enosinian Debating Society; Home Economics Club; 
Lester ^* pa- 


А.Е.А. King Obstetrical Society; Le Cercle Francais; 


" о ° “FF . ub; 
Sociological Society; Oquassa; Physical Education Majors а 


chology Club; Schoenfeld Verein; Student Bar Association. 


RELIGIOUS ORGANIZATIONS burf 
фий 
: Ls a qas s " À ; ante", 
Baptist Student Union, B'nai B’rith Hillel Foundation, Can ati 
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А.В. 1950, University of Maryland N. 
Stefan Martin Stein A 
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NOVEMBER 11, 1952 
W. Rancap LaGumbay Philippines 
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LL.B. 1951, Manuel L Quezon School 
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FEBRUARY 23, 1953 
Farquir Nabi Alefi Afghanistan 
A.B, 1949, Kabul University 
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BACHELOR OF ELECTRICAL ENGINEERING 


NOVEMBER 11, 1952 А 
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Alberghini, Thomas Joseph Md 
B.S. 1943, College of the Holy 
Cross 
B.S. 1952, The George Washington 
University 
Albert, Alfred Lobe AI 
Albert, Daniel )( 
Albert, Harold Franklin Pa 
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А.В. 1 University of Denver 
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Alex Harold Bell Md 
Alex Howard Newman Was 
A.B 346, University of Washingtor 
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Ardanuy, Joachim Manuel 
Argerakis, Alex Nicholas 
Argo, Ellen June 
Argov, Shlomo 
Argyropoulos, Demetre Archie 
Aries, Leonard Phillip 
Ph.B. 1930, J.D, 1932, University 
of Chicago 
Arkin, Zenda Lillian Lieberman 
A.B. 1938, LL.B. 1940, Ohio State 
University 
Arlotta, Russel Anthony 
Armbruster, Francis Edward 
A.B. 1948, The George Washington 
University 
Armbruster, Irene C 
Armentrout, Russell Hull, Jr 
Armore, Jack E 
B.S. 1936, Brooklyn College 
Armstrong, Betty Anne 
Armstrong, Edith Leeds, Jr 
Armstrong Elizabeth 
Armstrong mma 
A.B. 1947, Oberlin College 
Armstrong, Mary Jane M 
Armstrong, Mary Warwick 
A.B. 1935, Mount Holyoke College 
Armstrong, Richard Merrill 
ço. University of Idaho 
alie Bryant 
Anne 
k Bates 
A B 1942, Kenyon College 
Arness, John Allan 
Arnold, Beverly Drue 
Arnold, Marietta Fruit 
Arntz, Jul Foster 
A.B. 1951, University of California 
Aronson, Gerald Roy 
Arret, Bernard 
B.S. 1941, College of the City of 


New York 
Arrington, Claudio Edward 
Arsenault, Rod Allan 
Arseneau 1 
B.E.I arquette University 
M.S. in E.E. 1951, Harvard 
University 
Arshawsky, Frank 
Arthur, Const e Clarke 
Arthur, Frank Melvin 
Arthur, Howard Edgar 


Arthur, John Joseph 
A.B. 1952, The George Washington 
l versity 
Arthur “Norma M 
B.S. 1945, Syracuse University 
Arveson, Maude Eleanor 
A.B. and B.S, 1925, Lindenwood 
College 
A.M. 1941, Columbia University 
Ashby, Don 
A.B. 1941, State University of Iowa 
Ashby, Kenner Smith 
Ashby, Wallace Little 
A.B. 1947, The George Washington 
University 
Ashe, Ray Lester 
Ashe, T. JoAnne 
Ashford, William Henry, Jr 
B.S 227. U. S, Naval Academy 
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Bancroft, Raymond Lowell D.C, 
Band, Bernard Alvin D.C 
d, Marlene Eunice D.( 
, Alva Harlan Kan 


1947, Kansas State College 

„В, 1949, Washburn Municipal 
University of Topeka 

LL.M, 1951, The George Washington 
University 


Bangert, Richard Hugh 
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Beauregard, Raymond Louis 
Beaver, Carol Westbrook 
Beavers, Virginia Lee 
Beazley, Charles Paskel 
Bebar r Maurice 
Bechtoldt, Cletus Joseph 
B.S. 1950, The George Washington 
University 
Bechtolt, Nancy Carpenter 
A.B. 1948 ıiversity of Chicago 
Bech, Anna ( r 
Bech, Audrey Phillips 
Bech, Dor Michael 
Beck, Harold Russell 
B.S. 1951, Case Institute of 
Technology 
Beck, Hugo Michael 
B.S. 1951, The George Washington 


Becker, Alethia Ann 
Becker, Arlene Berli 
A.B. 1948, The George Washington 


Becker, Donald Paul 
Becker, Eugene Joshua 


A.B. 195 The George Washington 


Univ ty 
Becker, Joseph 
A.B. 195 A.M. 1952, The George 
Washington University 
Becker, Mary 
A.B. 1941 ge 
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Preston, Henrietta Louise Md 

Preston, Lenais Todd D.C 

Preston, Martha Claudia D.C 

Prete, Lucy Theresa D.C 

Preusch, Odessa Dee D. 
B.S. 1946, Kansas State Col 

Price, Archie Boyce D 

Price, Ch s Watson D.C 
B.S. 1915, M.S. 1942, Syracuse 


University 


Price, Charles William M 


Price, Curtis Lee Calif 
Price, Edward James N.Y 
Price, Elsa Louise N.Y 
Price, George Bradley Va 
enn Va 
F he George Washington 
University 
Price, James Travis Va 
Price, John Davis Tenn 
B.S. 1942, U. S. Naval Academy 
Price, Mary Simms Pa 
Price, Minerva Mary Md 
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Price, Roy Warren D 
Price, Ruth Hitchcock D.C 
Price, Walter Leroy Va 
Price, 7 \ Md 
Prieto, Ana Luisa Puerto R 
A.B. 1944, University of Puerto Rico 
Prill, George Cunningham Va 
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1940, University of California at 
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Rinaldi, Charles Edward 
Rinaldi, ices Rose 
B.S. 1951, Wilson Teachers College 
t, Albert Walton 
B.Eng. 1949, Catholic University 


America 


, Carl Ewald 
1950, Madison ( 


Donald Fr 


ollege 


incis 


1951, The George Washington 


Shepherd College 


1 опаа 
red Monks 


[he George Washington 


249. 


' Mamie J 


A.B 


1942, Ler er 
College, Edmond 
Ritterpusch, Irvin John 
A.B. 1950, Unive y of Maryland 
Rittmann, Dean Vincent 
Rittue, John Andrew 
Ritzman, Elmer Roland 
A.B. 1950, Houghton College, 
A.M. 1951, Uni sity of Chicago 
Rivara, George Le 1 
A.B. 19 E niversity 
Rivas, 1 ^ 
Rivera, 
B.S merican University 


Rivera, Rolando Del Sol 
Rivero, Mary Lynn 
Rivoire, Jeanne Louise 
Roamer, James Hahan, J 


B.C.E. 19 J.D. 19 The George 
Washington University 
Roane, Melvin Chester 
Robarge, Charles Kendal 
Robb, James Lawrence 


Robb, James Richard 
Robbins, David 
Robbins, David 
B.E.E. 1950, College of the City of 
New York 
Robbins, Frank Edward, Jr 
LL.B. 1944, Rensselaer Polyte 
Instit ite 
Robbins, Maurice James 
Robbins, May Naomi 
tobel, Mary Ellen 


$ 
hnic 


A.B. 1952, The George Washington 
University 
Robel, Raymond B 


Roberson, Stanley Leroy 

Roberson, William Donal 

B.S. 1951, The George Washington 
University 


guel Juan Puert 


D.C. 
Md 


Robe 
Robe 
Robe 
Robe 
A.B. ı іа University 


B.S. 1952, № thwestern University 
Roberts, Gerald Earl 
Robe € Edwin, Jr 
Robe Y Richa 
Ro es Alfred 
R ] Raymo 
Ё June В j : 
A.B. 1934, Pe ania State Colles 
M.I 3. University of Pittsburgi 
R Lincoln Edwin 
Roberts, Mary Kendall 
Roberts, Mary Ma à 
A.B. 1950, The George Washington 
i I y 
R ;. Richard Campbell 
к 1 Ma 
Й University of Tennessee 
R SI 
5. 1951, 1 titute of 
ler 
Roberts, Tho 
^ 1 Ann de о 
A.B. 1951, Pe vania College fot 
Women 
Robe ( es A j 
К on. Devid ] 
Robertson, | jn Joseph , 
B.S. 1951 U Í Pennsylvanl# М? 
Robert Malcolm Higgins 
ALF 48, University of Minnesota 
A.M The rge Washingt? 
University 
Robertson, Rober 
AT $1, Sher 
F Robert 
R | y I 
Robey Paul Andson, J 
Robey, Regina Richards 
tobir Alv 
к B.S p U.S. Naval Academy 
J.I University 
naen, Bd Normal 
3.5 8, M gan State Ге 
B.S. 1938, University of MIE 
= Ir А 
R nsor irles Augustus 2 
BS EE University of Virgin d 
R Earl Howard 
і Frank Samuel 
R seneva Standley 
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A.B. 1941, W Ison College 
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BS LL.B 1951, Wake 
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B.S. 1951, 
Teachers College, Kutztown 
Rosen, Norma Rosalyn 
B.S. 1944, Wayne University 
Rosen, R 
Rosen, Robert М 
B.S. 19 
Rosenba 
Rosenberg, r 
A.B. 1952 ooklyn Ce 
Rosenberg 


Harvey 
versity of 


A.B. 1947, LL.B. 1950, Ur 
Texas 
Rosenberg 
Rosenberg 
A.B. 1 
Rosenberg 
Rose 


Jules 

Nelson C 

Duke University 
as 

nblatt, Harry Myer 


1948, The George Washington 


4, Brooklyn College 

yom, Melvin Louis 
Bertram I 
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ge Washington 
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1951, University of Maryl 


ey Bernard 


iversit y of Maryland 
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мага Morris 

Univers ) 

1 
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Roser Louis 

A.B. 1948, Brooklyn College 

A.M. 1949, New York University 
Rosenson, V n Carmel 

A.B. 1: The George Washingtor 

Ur " 

Rosen Denise Schwartz 


Rosenthal, Helen Miller 

A.B. 1920, Wellesley College 
Rosenwasser, Hyr 
А.В. 1936, Brox 


Clem Joseph 


lyn College 


B.S. 1949, Pennsylvania State 


Teachers College 


Roslyn, Albert Steven 
Ross, Audrey Beulah 
Ross, Bob 
Ross, Carl Richard 
Ross, Clifford Elwyn 
Ross, Daniel Michael 
A.B. 1946, A.M. in Govt. 1948 The 


George Washington l 
Ross, Dorothy Estelle 
Ross, Ian Kenneth 


B.S. 1952, The George Washington 


versity 


University 
Ross, Jane ( 
Ross, John Bernard 
Ross, Leah Edith 


pples 


East Stroudsburg 


D.C. 


Md 
N.Y 
N.Y. 


D.C 


Texas 


D.C 


Ross, Lloyd Edward, Jr 
Ross, Marvi 


Stanley 
Ross, Mary Romans 
A.B. 19 Grinnell College 
Ro 
R 
R 
Ro 


ty of California 


nell University 


B.C.E. 1948, С 
Roth, № 
Rothberg, 
B.S. in Eng. 1951, The George 
ashington University 
Rothfeld, Aron Isser 


Rothgeb, Roy Martin 


Rothrock, John Allen, Jr 
B.S. 1945 Northwestern University 
] Cleves 
r Lee 
ana University 
Ruth 


, Nathaniel 
The George Washington 


1946, Virginia 


ed Abdel Moneim 
Fouad I University» 


Rousseau, Helen Boardman 
Routier, Edith Mary 
A.B " Bates College 


Roux. Marie Jeannine 
Roux, Ror Tohr 


val Florida 
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Rowell, Thomas Wesley, 4 
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R " С | Me vin vertit) a Mississipi 
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| University 


LL.B. 1 Indiana University 
LL.M. ı The George Washington 


B.S. 1948, Hofstra College 
Ryon, Joseph William D.C 


B.S. in Ed. 1936, North Carolina 
State College 
Sachnoff, Elaine A Va 
Sachs, Barbara Faith 
Sachs, Robert Neal 
Sachs, Theod 
A.B. 1934, Brooklyn College 
A.M. 1919, Columbia University 
Sack, Paul Matthew 
A.B. 1952, T 


Mo 


re 


Sackett, Marian Louise Conn 
B.S. 1951, St. Jo 

Sackman, Robert D.C 

Sacks, Alvin Miles Iowa 
A.B. 1949, University of Minnesota 

Sacks, Jacob Milton D.C 

Sadek, Amina D.C 

Sadik, Mahmoud Mohamed D.C 

Sadler, Lloyd Mich 

Sadote, Josep! D 

Sadows Eugen I 


Sadusky, Alfred A Va 
A.B. 1915, Western Maryland College 
A.M. 1940, Columbia University 


Safer, Susan Arvay D.C 
A.B. 1950, Western Reserve 
Ur ty 
Saffer, John Franklin Va 
Sager, Gene Gustav Va 
Sager, Oscar Simon Conn 
A.B. 1940, New York University 
Sager, Ralph Franklyn D.C 
Sager, Stanley Melvin Va 
A.B. 1949, Duke University 
Saggese, Arnold Va 
B.S. 1951, Georgetown University 
Saginor, Martin Abe D.C 
Sagle, Robert Franklin Md 


A.B. 1951, The George Washington 
University 
St. Amand, Joseph Maxim, Jr Ind 
B.S. in E.E. 1949, Purdue University 


Va. 


Mass. 


c 
St. Arnold, Genevieve Gladys y 
St. Clair, Betty Jane үз 


St. Clair, Robert Gordon NC 
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с University of 
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THE GEORGE WASHINGTON UNIVERSITY MEDICAL society 


iz 
The George Washington University Medical Society, the organ! M 


; 5 
of graduates of the School of Medicine, was established 1n 190 "ht 
z ogo А ^ ной. 
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Secretary.—Clara Widger, ex. 1928; 2115 F Street, Washington р. LS 
Treasurer.—CMary Philomena Smith, A.B. in L.S. 1933, A.M. m 


1939: 2039 New Hampshire Avenue, Washington, D. C. 


THE ENGINEER ALUMNI ASSOCIATION 


The Engineer Alumni Association was organized in 1936 9 : [ts 
been affiliated with the General Alumni Association since that t! 
objects are to unite the graduates and Faculty of the Schoo T the 


neering in closer fellowship, to promote the general , 
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to foster ? j t? 


School of Engineering and of the University at large, 
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of the engineering organizations recognized by the 


advance the profession of engineering in general. 
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Recording Secretary-Treasurer.—]ames Alexander Sinsabaugh 
1949; 2709 S. Adams Street, Arlington, Va. 3 0; 250° 
Corresponding Secretary —J. Harold Link, B.S. in E.E. 194 
K Street, Washington, D. C. 
Executive Committee 7 ; ^ 
Benjamin Carpenter Cruickshanks, Sr., B.S. in M.E. 1920; a 
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32d Street, Washington, D. C. 
. وي‎ 
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і - 2 1 t 1 
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010. g 
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" Kansas City, Mo.; St. Louis Mo.; Brooklyn, N. Y.; 
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THE GRADUATE ENDOWMENT FUND 

: X | led by the class ої 26 
nate Endowment Fund was founded by the class of 19 
9t th t Object ot provid 
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With lu 
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Membership is limited to seniors and graduates who 
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х 0 аА 
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umni, 

Т ГНЕ COLUMBIAN WOMEN 

le : 

; ete ы 

сес} ds ts aK this Organization are (1) the promotion of acquaint 

und 4 «4 8 members; (2) the advancement of women by the 
Of sc : | 

nd ( th scholarship, in the various departments of the University 


the interests of the University. 


MEMBERSHIP 


Fsons shall be eligible for active membership 
for one 


| 


| } red 1 f 
year has been a re rly registered student 
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ye 
in The George Washington University, provided that she shall ae 
received credit for thirty hours of work; (b) any woman member ye 
the Faculties or Board of Trustees; any woman on the administf® f 
staff: the wife of any member of the Faculties, Board of Trustee 7 
of the administrative staff; (c) any woman recipient of an Б 
degree from the University. 
1953-54 eet 
President.—Elsie Green, A.B. 1914, A.M. 1928; 3151 Tennyson * 
Washington, D. C. ae Junio! 
First Vice President.—Agnes C. Peitz, A.B. in Ed. 1940; Hine 
High School, Washington, D. C. M 1930 
Second Vice President.—Mrs. Erma M. Chase, A.B. 1933; AM 
4449 Volta Place, Washington, D. C. ‚ 200 
Treasurer and Corresponding Secretary.— Josephine Stambaue™’ 
Great Falls Street, Falls Church, Va. BR, M 
Recording Secretary.—Edith Elizabeth Harper, A.B. in Ed. 195° 


Street, Washington, D. C. 
Historian—Margaret Metzeroth, A.B. 1921; 119 12th 
Washington, D. C. 


Street, 7 
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Corresponding Secretary, The George Washington 
I g 
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President.—Mirs. Cloyd Heck Marvin 

Vice President. Mrs. Wilbur Carr 

Vice President.—M rs. Gilbert Grosvenor 
Vice President.—Miss Grace Burton 
Recording Secretary.—M rs. Charles Naeser 
Corresponding Sec retary.—Mrs. Rufus Roll 


: i Penis -Kelway 
Assistant Corre sponding Secretary Mrs. W {Шат McKe 


Treasurer.—M rs. William Dandridge Terrell, Jr. 
Assistant Treasurer-—Mrs. Barton W. Ri hwine 
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The clinical 
шай і сы material їп the various hospitals ап 
s utilized to the fullest / ч 
Li t extent tor hot! 4 
^ ibat «tent for both clinical instruction and 
I 1 } of tł i 
| of the first three year £n 1 ivi 9 int? 
two terms of sixteen P Tu. е medical curriculum 1$ divide with 
ı one-weel ixteen weeks. First-year students begin theif study НА 
1 sek orientation progr " i 
1 рї um. Also in the first year students агеЁ 
sc the 


and the ¥ 


instruction in tl 
ruction i the rranceme } 
a rement of the medi al 1 library 


The set 


an eig rht- week , 
ely uP? 
immediate У ute? 


bibliogr i | 
10110 raphi indexes and referen | | 
— | ce boo 
r ! í KS. 
ddition to the two sixteen-wee kt 
t 1-۷ "К terms 


One half of the senior cl l | е 
1 class begins the summer term 
- sht we 5 ^ 
yegins eig enda 


riod of att exa" 
l classes or © 


completi he juni 
— [ tion of the junior year; the other hi lf ! 
ithin certain li . $ 
іп certain limitations, students may elect the per 
lents a е‹ е ре 
t. Chere are no forma 


and the ser 
t ervice of assignmer 


tions during this period 


EQUIPMENT AND I - 
: pes FACILITIES 

Lon v) 
he Georae Washington University Hospital—tne hospital, " mid 
This splendid e ійсе, 


ipa ify I | 
* рее , t 0 $ was ol ened in 1948. отр 
i one | th ow tanding hospitals in the I nited States, is С + ome t 
fio a T with the latest and most scientific apparatus and eh ol 
( dae rs to supplement existing hospital resources in t e Dd of 
C bia. dos те сога. SF the. aui MO injured; the educ edil 
phy "d ins nurses, and t« nicians; and the adv ancement Е 
knowledge. | о 
Th bassi! ia: Жаба: and coner did by the Fac ulty of the lent 
m } in ron L Г versity School of Medicine and it provides ne үе? 
M salty. "we а =m the instruction of medii al students: " р - 
| fields of medicine and surger) has assignee? (100 
M B the bed-patit? 


ipment in botl he ] 
h the outpatient department 


of this mod 
us modcrr 1301! 
INI 1 ` 1 
) School ‹ adent 


еі 1 y t t t ] 

и е with lecture rooms, 

s and the following laboratorie natomy histology anc 

ogv, biochemi } eke” 

ven mtenditm 7 thology, and clinic al microscoP the 
js adjacent у, 


rv building 15 27 pacten 
for bact fully 


Lab ratortes. À KK r-stor lal 1 
t / tou ory orate 
or atories ‘ 


main med build | | 
edical building. The major 1a 
and pharmacology 
1 laboratory 


hveie j 

giene j 

ene and preventive medicine 
adequately the 


е 7 n 7 | 
quit ped to enabie studen u 
1G tS о { 


and 


n modern clinical and inves 
ш acquire the techni al skill necessary in n | 
Üügative Work, обон " 
Бес Building, The Research us the: Ges ы 
ington Iniversity Cancer Clini siet би Майин 
зе astitute; and special laboratories conce ze н research; pharma- 
h Macological, and cytological aspects of can | ا‎ 
cologica] laboratories for the synthesis and study EM —— 
ind Other research laboratories of the B ыт 
Urgery departments. a E 9а 
Medica] Library.—The Medi al I ibrary onta M vedo ie 
lection 9f more than 10,000 volumes ly ‹ и ins imp vu. 
*dica] Works. and regularly receives the рї п ipal me i : چ‎ ob 
Interlibrary loan Service fs maintained be dase ex а 
Medical ang scientific libraries thro he 
day Me ical I ibrary is open f i 
1 Onday through | riday "PN 
versit dial Library mainta ч" | 
: Ospital for feference, research 
t is 0 


2:00 to 6:00 P.M. Mon 


( 


JOVERN ME NT I 


IBR AND Мі UMS 
Th Н fice of the United States 
Arn brary Of the Surgeon General’s Office the каш » 
| lical library in the worl 
dit ES moet complete gene ral medical library -— lin Bead 
per; ton to its Breat colle tion of medical works. a m ow e 
ib, dicals of the World are ava;l ble Chis Library. as | the 
"Drary | dhe а | am ! 
of ED of Congress. the Public Library on, «1 we 1 à 
' | f to sf © 
ас} Various Bovernmer t departme, te ‘ y 
4 lrou rh 1 
Th > g 


Service n 


m Instit ` > C- д i ENTE fu 
ndis; 3 Б Ite о athology attords « d 
y y et i 1 1 : | " ne and surver: 
Чоп # In mj and general me , 
а 
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ї teaching 
nts; it bring’ 
ires M 


highest possible utilization of available clinical material fo 
purposes and the proper supervision of clinicians and stude 


the individual student into direct contact with patients and red , work 
al and laboratory 


to do, under authoritative supervision, the clinic erpret} 


. н ~ : r int 
necessary for diagnosis and treatment; and it permits proper 1 
cases and P 


tion of the conditions occurring during the progress ot “aa conte 
the keeping of adequate records. Clinical and clinico-pathologi ora- 
ences are held in which the history of cases, the physical findings а pre- 
tory records, and the post-mortem pathology when available, # 
sented and correlated. є clinic? 
The Outpatient Department.—The Outpatient Department ма ar 


facilities for each Service in the Hospital. Fourth-year * икра" 


assigned in rotation ру section for clinical instruction in t 


Department. y Clinic ar 
Cancer Clinic—The facilities of the Cancer Detection гете! 

available to medical students. In addition the diagnosis 40% ds treat 

of various forms of neoplasms are presented. The results 0! 

ment of neoplasms are evaluated by follow-up studies. ie allied 
The Helen L. and Mary E. Warwick Memorial, for cancel” a jail 

diseases, was affiliated with The George Washington Univers е cance 
8. The purposes of this inic are (1) to provide a ation, * 


organi? 


patients, through group consultations within a cancer = | 
Ч ә " а TA . 
(2) to provide training for physicians in the field ot onco Je 1^ кя 
Gallinger Municipal Hospital.—Clinical instruction н ae a forded. 
branches of medicine. A great wealth of clinical material NU Dist" 
ETS REMDECICINC... 44 STORI ae ‚ез of ‘ho 
this hospital and by ordinance of the municipal authorities Y edici m 
y s a ‚ ` I r 
of Columbia, members of the Faculty of this School of sly -thi E 
1 ‚ ‚ : ар roximate е ent 
are nominated by this University, are assigned apf Thi 1-year $ 
1 + ly ra~) 
of the patients for treatment and clinical study. Thi lof 
1 1 1 Lan . . , 0 
serve their clinical clerkships at this institution. a dermat? 
, , +: . : „ді cs, 
Children’s Hospital.—Clinical instruction 10 pediatri in 
ae „пой 
and orthopedic surgery. li cal instruct 
] |? jnicé 
Emergency Hospital and Central Dispensary: M ous 
. . ۷ 
medicine, surgery, and the specialties. | and f mi 
à ‘ — ‘on in menta) ©. ospit 
St. Elizabeths Hospital.—Clinical instructior nology This Th 
"ti ogy: 
diseases, medicine, post-mortem work, and gross pato" „ernment 
ST bad bv the United States SOY 
wit 6,500 beds, is maintained by the nitec is 
psychiatric clinic is one of the largest in the world. NA ш ss 
UE o : : dicine 2 cti 
Mt. Alto Hospital.—Clinical instruction 1n med jon " 
| : in rotatic 


available and fourth-year students are assigned 


for clinical clerkships. ‘on i$ aval 
ч ; - “Tap * ne uctio 
Walter Reed General Hospital.—Clinical instr or 
2 ы] -yel r 5 
all branches of medicine and surgery. Fourth-yea 


in rotation by sections for clinical instruction. 
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ADMISSION - ч 
А , ье in this niversit 
credit applicable toward a ут ired for admission 
*r college of liberal arts and sciences are requi 

to the § 


School of Me 


Ф t 7 abora- 
* а week for a period of one term of approxi 
Weeks, 
PREMEDICAL COLLEGE REQUIREMENTS 


Ninety Credit Hours 
есу, 


llows: (a) eight credit hours 

ni. Mistry, sixteen credit hours - fee ~ — t€ me 
| Benera] Inorganic chemistry of which at lea = "— 
oratory work (qualitative analysis may be cou ted general in- 
Organic chemistry ); (b) eight credit hours or | one-vesa 
0 Organic Chemistry including laboratory work а „те 
Ê Physics, eight credit hours. of which at least two A erb 
or: tory Work, It js Fosilie thar thie courses he 

'Snometry ha a 
la, йору, ИШИ credit hours. of w at pt! pos 
Credit | У work This requirement may be sa — hee 
cach in =ч in either genera] biol gy or eslen e " 

Ру and botany but not by bota 
* Eno j 


} ung credit hours re 
It is recommended that the remain - > å 
1 hr inatomy 1 
and ( Include; (a) comparative vertebrate an 
luantitatiye ; 


* Chemical anal, sis ; 


ne or two years at any 

a Satisfa tor ly ttended one м А 
the necessary 

ed " , Proved medica] ¢ hool. an who has 

“Чоп; var star р 
па] leQuirement may be idmitted to V ‹ 
APPLIC ATION FOR ADMISSION 
"i .; MM : " eshet «Ths 

рса 'Tections lor appli ation will be furnishe 

to $ nd lou]d ask the registrar of each co ege previ у 

The С Official 


е transcript of 
: Orp PE | 
Without ge W Ashington | 


Origina] sig 


| f missions 
record to the Director of Adı 
Iniversity. Photostat 
nature of the 
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: met atials 
factory. It is the responsibility of the applicant to see that all crede 
are forwarded to the Admissions Office of the University. licant 

: А - 4 1Са?” 
2. А recent photograph, with signature, is required of each арр 
3. As the number of qualified applicants for admission to the 
each year far exceeds its capacity, the candidate for admission к 
secure from the colleges attended completely compiled premedics 
dentials and send them for evaluation well in advance of the © 
which he is applying. C Jeg? 
; A pida e 0 
4. Applicants for admission are urged to take the Medical 
Aptitude Test of the Association of American Medical Colleges final 


Я 


fof 


: M 1 for 
5. A fee of $5 to defray the costs of completing the records 
consideration for admission must accompany each application. 
REGISTRATION 
q at 0 
Ч ; r . . е е 
For the academic year 1953—54, registration will Бе conduct p. M^ 


Medical School, 1335 H Street NW., from 10:00 A.M. to тст” 
September 17 and 18. Registration is for a period of one ac* 


FEES AND FINANCIAL REGULATIONS 


The following fees have been adopted: $750 
Tuition fee, for each academic year d ШЫ e 
Fee for special examinations, for each subject. eee Ze » 


PAYMENT OF FEES 


Fees for each term are $375, payable in advance. Univers { 

All fees are payable at the Office of the Cashi 
725 Twenty-first Street NW. Fees due must be paid. r 
registration; no student is permitted to complete registration E ; 
classes until fees are paid. i ne 

Registration in the School of Medicine is for a period e ction 
year. After the student has entered the courses Of instru de 
obligated for the full tuition for the academic year. 
tuition will be refunded upon withdrawal or dismissal ыз ht 
Acceptance by the School of a student's fees does not 1n к>: nd the m 
the School to accept the student for any subsequent year, д e inte! 


t 
yhenever, 12 d 


is reserved to drop any student from the School v isable 0 
i it advisa 
of the student or the School, the Faculty deems it advis 


"en еа 
, jmit 9 i 
Because the number of applicants far exceeds the 1 rem 


= о 
applicants * first ter 
= ^ $ 22. 4 і ition O 
deposit of $100 which will be credited toward c nes 
ed. 


Under no circumstances will this deposit be retune 


places can be reserved only for those qualified 
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"edit for Work will not be given until, at the completion of a labora- 


me “ourse, the student has replaced or paid for all articles of equip- 
n T * А T 7 1 x 
All E other University property which he has lost, broken, or destroy ed. 
E . . . „д 
agg, reakage or loss not directly traceable to an individual student is 
essed Pro rata. 
Cosr OF TEXTBOOKS AND STUDENT EQUIPMENT 
h , 
ier, minimum Cost of necessary textbooks and student equipment 
Os H . 4 я » e ; ч 
SCope Cope, drawing materials, glass slides, clinical thermometer, stetho 


Second Cmocytometer, etc.) is approximately as follows: first year, $400; 
A Year, $250: 


: ; third year, $90; fourth year, $80; total, $820. 
Sof $I a term is charged for the use (optional) of a locker. 


р Loan Funps 
or in » : 
0 mig mation Concerning loan funds consult the chairman of the 
буе on Student Loans and Scholarships, The George W ashington 
у. 


8 4 REGULATIONS 
ийек, ; 
а familian the School of Medicine are subject to, and are expected 
п the nett themselves with, the general University regulations, stated 
тшек, Catalogue. 5 
ABSENCE 
Abs - 
еп А 
Че се Consists in bein 


;, Period & away from a class or clinic during a sched- 
“ithe; is д: tering after the class or clinic has begun, or leaving before 
хс dismissed, 


A Se 
Signed b Or absence 


D 


due to sickness must be accompanied by a certificate 
tan, € attendi 


ing physician and must be filed in the Office of the 


Tom t 1 absence a department will deduct one-half of one 
79 Student's final grade in the subject involved. 
The ¢ ll GRADES 
79), How; . | | 
Ку D (65 t Erading System is used: 4 (90-100): B (80-89) ; C (75 
| Passing 74) Condition ; E (below 64) failure; Inc., incomplete 
hs Studen rade IN each subject is C 
а "n is iti s 1 7 "1 
On ga ition E conditioned in any subject will not be advanced until 
18 . , 7 . 
“Ха holar Ip moved and then only by authority of the Committee 
Minar: ۰ All conditio 
tion : Itions 


must be removed at the next make-up 


Period 
pr his Purpose. 


Ovided tor t 
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EXAMINATIONS T 
e [4 
Examinations, which may be written, oral, or practical, will be 

at the end of each term. А „amini 
A student who fails to appear at a regularly scheduled final e Lo 

tion will not be examined until the next regular examination, ex asi 
special permission of the Committee on Schol: arship. For make- - bject 

a fee of $5 will be charged for each part | 


nations to remove conditions, 
required to (а dents 


All students in the School of Medicine are 
and Part II of the National Board Examinations, 


from those states and foreign countries which 
National Board may be exempted from Part II 


mittee on 5‹ holarship. 


APPLICATION FOR GRADUATION 130737 
. r ; "э А r се of the Bn 
Application for a degree should be filed in the Otnce 
at the time of registration for the senior year. 
RIGHT TO DISMISS STUDENTS atv 
any ˆ 
DES. Jude 2 ¢ 
[he right is reserved by the University to dismiss ОГ “pene? ag 
dent from the University, or from any class or classes, Y Adminis x 
interest of the student or the University, t the U niversity 
deems it advisable to do so. 
RIGHT TO CHANGE RULES T 
og apt dat division | veg" 
The University and its various colleges, schools, à and $ ch 


the right to modify or change requirements, rules, í 


may 
proper authorities ! 


lations shall go into force whenever the 


HEALTH ADMINISTRATION y, da 

, : «ie primary ^ ey, 
The University maintains a health service diet í an emer ente 
in its intent, It also provides first aid in the event nination of al om 
xami Фф 


Medical privileges include: (1) the physical е 


ing students; (2) three visits by the University physice ess, 6“ (100 
office or residence (District of Columbia) in any d ex? jin 05 
of a specialist, surgic al operation, laboratory, or Univers де 
(3) hospitalization, including board and nursing сэ" y yonth per atio 
pital for not more than one week during any twe ith / dmin r^ jsp 
necessity to be determined by the Director of Hea e week) 
(maximum, on on. 


The duration of hospitalization pe riod 


to be determined by the Director ot 


Health Ac jministra® 


The School of Medicine 
ге OC 20 ] 


» irred 
lisability incurre¢ 
illness or disabili 
AU ply to illness 
benefit does not apy 
e University term « 
| i 1 ponsible for the 
У pet allow +, ] һ‹ Ww ll be responsibdie 
lis Own Choice, but when he does so he 
tes charged, 


f tuition fees. 
о payment of tui 
›г prior top 


1 nd nurses 
i to engage phy sicians anc 
lesire о enpgag 
if he so desires, 


' ] 
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35 (а): T) T e 2 aid ; 
li ۰ . v. lere, in his al "s himself 
im Or deny the medica] en -— obi Eel senile 

h of the rules of 

ctor of Health Adm 


: ident who 
3) a stude 
italization; (3 
ind length of hospitali: at 
i i he University is 
10n with the 


‚Һот; to 
istration has authority 
nistrat 
У Necessity 


for medical 


: d his Connect 
"nefits, 


i. ATIONS 
RON Аны, ive physical] examination 
All Ist year Students are given a cc —Ó rm are informed 
upon Admission to the $, hool of Med cine. The eres аа 
t the findings and advised ты ири 
tain a high Stan, 


lard of health, 


А the 
C Addition Medica] st idents benefit trom th 
ае Ping: . ; eee kaa 
U P Finding Program which the Sche of ha =e 
5 üder hi Progr im al] students receive tuber 
à черн 
t "ion » and Such Special attention from chest t 
0 re М ۶ , rom * er 
imr Puce to a Minimum the Gangers trom t 
, 12 ` hich pri ve 
ТИЯ against those diseases for w 1 ү 
AWARD 
Y js 
Р 1 1 y 
: О is ау А. н 
EN ^ TOnQux Prize —'Thi prize of $ 1 f Med ne wh aS 
cs. Member 9! the graduati; class of the School oí чане 
Omp], Ver таи b Жый. 
inp ple ed the four year medical course wit - Байы 
4 > "951 52 this prize was awarded to Richar "i it of $<00 
dn ò 1 Р à me r . 
бид, Bartsch Scholarship, This scholars [ TIS t 
Shed j nne as а п : 
Mot} ished In 1946 by Dr Anna Bartsch-D 1 "ike BH 
- ^ W n 
of "X Anna Barts h, is aware ann y | SHE 6 
а. Te 1C “ т ter 2 f 
Nteng ine “of Outstanding scholarshi; | / For the 
Year ү ^i make the Practice of medicine her je 1 "m 
E 5 i 1 y € D 
4 754-53 this Scholarship Was awarded to Ma E 
nna art } ~ и £ hy mothe Ar i 
Dr A sch Internship In mer y ‹ Pow 
* Ann - ^ Е 
Port of Bartsch Dunne established in 1946 r s~ ч 
awa Crnship This aid, in the amount ~ фа. Ал t 
arde ual] 1 r —- x dii 
Hospi, F Ally to a woman holding in 1 i 
Willi , = OF the year 
ms, : 


1952 
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HONOR SOCIETIES 
ш> 


William Beaumont Medical Society.— Medical students showing ich 
usual ability are elected by the active members of this society» io 
was founded to encourage and stimulate individual investigation. dent? 

Howard Kane-A. Е. A. King Obstetrical Society.” The fifteen or in 
in the third and fourth year classes who maintain the highest gr 
their work in obstetrics are eligible for membership. 

Smith-Reed-Russell Society.—Students of the third ane 
who maintains a scholastic average of 88 per cent are 
bership. 


RESERVE OFFICERS’ TRAINING С RPS, U. 5 b 
est? 


A Medical Unit of the Reserve Officers Training Corps . and an 
Атту, ; „ы 


lished in this School by authority of the Secretary of the i Unive 
officer of the Medical Corps of the Army is detailed to Me 
for supervision and instruction of the unit. Ee basic a 


The instruction is divided into two two-year 


onsists of 90 hours—58 ho 


and 32 hours рав 


the advanced. Each course ‹ 
medical instruction given by the Medical School 


medical instruction. Students who satisfac torily t f 
the Department 0 гесе!" 


-nurst 
adv anced СОЧ 


Р " r А А bis st 
from the Government, a stipend of approximately $709 jete the cour 
" . А . " e 

Students in the advanced course are required to comp 


and to attend a summer training period of six weeks. ded f 


course may, up to the quota allowed by 


enter the advanced course. Students in the 


A student who successfully completes the course 
commission in the Medical Corps Reserve. It is the 
partment of the Army to give preference to graduates 
in the selection for Army internship. any 

Membership in the Unit, which is voluntary, i$ " 
fit male student who is a citizen of the United > 
specific 


the time of enrollment, within the following 
tor the 


29 years for the basic course, under 31 years 
Veterans with a minimum of six months’ 
first year of the elementary course; those with 
both years of the 


service 


months’ service receive credit for 


under twenty 


Women Students —Women students 
hours of а 


who are enrolled for twelve or more credit iwi 
the University must have their residences approve e comple 
a 


эсе y ۰ ۰ 2 " "4 
Activities for Women before their registrations © 7 $35 
the Hattie М. Strong Residence Hall, 


single rooms 


The School of Medicine 


1 
doy А " 
Un м rooms are $30 a month a person. Meals a е 
“ion, , =» , S 22 
for E Applications for rooms s ild be made , 
fre a ication, together with detailed info: may be « 1€ 
ty * Di t s , 
rhe Director of Activities for Women 
en $ f t ! i ls facilities for ios 
student tud, nts—Welling H provides double r f | 
avail $ Rooms rent for $24 Ы T е it 
i : T $ r >> 
К able to all residents Single and d le rooms are prov for 122 
tuden пр - ag the 
rt Sin Draper H D e P» nair E OI $17 
tain 1; double rooms are $13 a 1 v main 
aing : : 
er: limited number of temporar vet 
ks Stude | lication 
lOrms „ents, Meals are serve licati 
me vations m iy be o ties for 
ning vate rooming and boarding f ties ne г 
women students twenty у s of age or nd 


ns ude 
Second с idents may 


: be obtained at the Housing Office, 814 у 
Made p, reet NW The feectvalion of бод te houses st be 
y Student 
mo, НЕ DEGREE OF DOCTOR OF MEDICINE 
ка i : CER oH Pe 
(ес the Satisfactory completion of the requirements of the School of 
о th degree Of Doctor of Mt« 1e 1S iterre 
E REQUIREMENTS FOR THE DEGR 
3 sa 1 + * 
Cine Ndidate tOr рга lu tion with the de ee of Do ) f Me 
Ust be i . i Да 
> free of t least twenty-one vears of age, o eput 
the adn t all Indebtedness to the University. He must have satisfied 
а requirements, completed satisfactorily not less than four 
al] r бы} years of Study as a mat à Ў ent in Medi ' 
Irec Ourses ind passed satisí te ly 7 " exan 
I COMBINE: ARTS AND M INE CURRICULUM 
ng 1 
i ч : } E $ te f 
didate LN recommended for the degree of Bache A ‹ 
Work e ust complete at least nine ty credit urs of prescribe , re 
«ete t thirty credit hours and one car of resi c must be 
aM Year o : lumbian College, the senior liberal arts col еге), and the 
^ fourth "e le medi al curriculum. 1 pon satisfactory f eti no 
Or the deg Ar of the medical curriculum the st ent becomes eligible 
ce 
€ of Doctor of Medi ine 
A Candid Honors 
ауе ate ү a { эйи 
ti Ч Brad ho has Completed the four year me i| course with an 
Шеол» t o 


^ may be 


recommended for 
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INTERN AND RESIDENT TRAINING PROGRAM 
$ rotating 
Interns 


hips 
on t 


: n 
teen ! 
thir ери 


The George Washington University Hospital offer 
internships as classified by the Interassociation Committee 
Twenty-four internships of one year each are offered ; 
Department of Medicine with emphasis on medicine, ten in te NT 


^ s. á x rtm 
ment of Surgery with emphasis on surgery, and one in the Depa 
Pathology with emphasis on pathology. ur assit 
Rotating Internships, Emphasis on Medicine.—Interns will | б түе 


* р “a se 
to seven months of general medicine, two months on the surgic trics aad 
. . . : ste 
and one month each on neuro-psychiatry, pediatrics, and ob 


» 
А sign” 
Interns will be as 


neral medicine 


gynecology. 

Rotating Internships, Emphasis on Surgery. 
to the surgical service for nine months, to ge 
months, and to obstetrics and gynecology for one month. | 255 1° 

Rotating Internships, Emphasis on Pathology.—Interns wi {0 


A É : 1 »dicine 
to the pathology service for eight months, to general medic 
months, and to surgery for two months. are ofert 
, ^ —~dences * h 
A total of approximately forty-two approved residences '. eger) 


ў ` ^ 4 А Ж „7010816 chi- 
in anesthesiology, cardiac disease, internal medicine, ner sy 
cal medici? ^ eggs 


; ‚рг 
. 4 »sidency р int 
atry, roentgenology, surgery and thoracic surgery. Reside pol 
| : the servi 10 thet 
: e 
ў x the 
ments are for one year subject to renewal. In seve ral ot | e 
hd d» “2% :nitals. + sates 
are affiliations with local voluntary and government hospit andid? 
Fellowships of one or two years are available to acce 


" е x » ҮРҮҮ. 
in anesthesiology, cardiology, chest diseases, infectious >i 
surgery x 


obstetrics-gynecology, oral surgery, pathology, physi 


are of from one to four years depending upon 


patient service, physical medicine, rheumatic diseases, 


surgery. jdress "Y 
" " ۰ + 2 ress ц 
For application blanks and further information, yr Washingt? 


intendent, The George Washington University Hospità^ 


D. C. 
POSTGRADUATE INSTRUCTION mri 


The School of Medicine offers annually a series Of sh he 


i f - rea 
graduate courses, varying somewhat from year to y 
The significant 2 
| r ri summarie? 
various specialties are presented, together with sum d^ 


es 
| eden. , advan jder If 
designed for physicians in practice. : 0 


formation. 
The Kellogg Medical Lectures, inaugurate 


"en » di ruis 
evening lectures and clinics, presented by distingu 
ins prac 


se 
are 9 7. (qot? 


other cities, designed primarily for physici: 
and the vicinity. They are also attended by the ( M 
n 5с 
ass of the ` 
9 р?) 


students, and members of the senior cl | 
approximately I 
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On the following pages of this BULLETIN, under the alphabetic ү 


ranged names of the departments of instruction, are listed the cou дал 
instruction offered by the School of Medicine. The School of ME p" 
serves other divisions of the University by making available bb the 
medical students certain undergraduate and graduate courses ! at 
following fields: Anatomy, Bacteriology, Biochemistry, Pathology 4 ate 
macology, Physical Medicine, and Physiology. The courses HS” tto 
subject to some slight change. The University reserves the f 


withdraw any course announced. 
EXPLANATION OF COURSE NUMBERS AND SYMBOLS erm 
e 


t 
The number which precedes the name of a course indicates che be 
of the academic year in which the course is offered. An ote те? 
indicates that the course is offered in the fall term; 
that it is offered in the spring term; and a double number : 
that it begins in the fall term and continues in the spring. _ 
A number in parentheses after the name of a course, 
hours which may be earned by nonmedical students. 
First-year courses are numbered from 101 to 200; $ 
from 201 to 300; third-year courses, from 301 to 400; 
courses, from 401 to 500. T | student 
Courses offered in the School of Medicine for nonmedicdt, gent 
Courses numbered from 101-200 are planned for upper-divisiy 
in undergraduate curricula. They may be credited toward hig 4 
only when registration for graduate credit has been appro e ной 
beginning of the course by the dean responsible for the ста addition, 
and by the officer of instruction, and when the completion : nube! 
work has been certified by the officer of instruction. Courses 


from 201 to 300 are planned for graduate students. 


degre 
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ANATOMY 


all, LL.B., Ph.D., Professor of Anatomy, Execu- 


Cl 
Aude Matthews McF 


y. re Officer 
Webb Edward H 


aymaker, M.S., M.D., Professorial Lecturer in Anat- 


ay Cameron, A.B., M.D., Professorial Lecturer in Anatomy 
Ivor Pu abrisi, A.M., Associate Professor of Anatomy 

Vies. aman, Ph.D., Assistant Research Professor of Anatomy 
Wilfreg Wal e Ph.D; A ssistant-Professor-of Anatom, 


an 
Uoyd drews Dun, A.B., 


y u b ` "egre ‘ 
Charles Church, M.S., D.D.S., Clinical Instructor in Anatomy 


4С ‚ B.S., M.D., Clinical Instructor in Anatomy 
1 Pierpont, A.B., M.D., Clinical Instructor in Anatomy 
lor, “отр Trams, B.S., Instruc tor in Anatomy 
Gross Anatomy McFall and Staff 
ang ОПА! dissection of the hun ly supplemented lectur 
ор. 12 Sections. Study of 


10 
skela j ects of the position, 
week у components. Eighteen 


pleme 


ectures 


W 


10 

3 mbryology McFall and Staff 
- and development of the hum n body f 
atue of embryo i 
as seen in gr 
tree hours a wee 


opecial empha 


10; k, 
Haymaker and Staff 

and microscopic study of the central nervous sys- 

106 " Pment, pathways, lesions, etc. Six hours a week 

^ Anatomy 
detailed ۴ 


humar - - 
тега body th emphas n the relation of structur 


1 с.т 
Jayne and Staff 


ANESTHESIOLOGY 


» 
Charles Seymour Coakley, M.D., Professor of Anesthesiology, Execs" 
Officer i 
Donald Harrison Stubbs, A.M., M.D., Clinical Professor of nest 
siology j 
Seymour Alpert, A.B., M.D., Associate Professor of Anesthesiol) 
William Albert Spencer, A.B., M.D., Instructor in Anesthesiology logi 
William Eldridge Bageant, M.D., Clinical Instructor in Anesthes? 


Allen Widome, M.D., Clinical Instructor in Anesthesiology ЖҮЛ 
Solomon Naphtali Albert, A.B., D.A., M.D., Fellow in Anesthest gta 
rr t 
320 Anesthesiok The 

Review of b 


AJ 


d Ee 
? my -erenc 
sciences, correlation between basic scien 


ical work. One hour a week. Third year students. { 
- The Sta 
351-52 Anesthesia Seminar ‚е a 


students attend anesthesia seminars 


Fourth-y 
gical clinical clerkships at the University Hospitat. 


week ۰ 


433-34 Advanced Anesthes 
Fourth-year students 


ment for a period of one week апа 


rooms and to attend conierences a 


vanced students a three-week elective 1 


BACTERIOLOGY, HYGIENE, AND 
PREVENTIVE MEDICINE 


‘ilbur Parr, Ph.D., Professor of Bacteriology, Executive Officer 
aclvor Griffin Ph.D., Professor of Bacteriology 

"Tegory Beachley M.D., Dr.P.H., Adjunct Professor of Public 
М; " ealth Practice — . i а 
Win оше Robbins, Ph.D., Associate Professor of Bacteriology 
Terno "гау McCarten, M.S., Instructor in Bacteriology 
п Jack F Шет, B.S. 
' John Vargask 


Angus \ 


Sanders Fellow in Bacteriology 
о, Jr., B.S., Fellow in Bacteriology 


Ch SEMINAR LECTURERS 
ar] 


e p . 
v : Armstrong. B.S., M.D., Sc.D., Professorial Lecturer in Pre- 
a El; ine | 
p, абе Branham, Ph.D M.D., Sc.D., Professorial Lecturer in 
С Тебет, 1 "ар , Ae, + ) 
hester W; e Medicine 

uson 


col Emmons, Ph.D., Professorial Lecturer on Medical My- 
Win ET 

ar : | 

2 Hull W right, D.V.M., Ph.D., Professorial Lecturer on Medical 


, ool 
John 09у 


“Ontro] ler, Jr., B.S., M.D., Professorial Lecturer on Cancer 
0 0 


Professorial Lecturer on Municipal Sanitation 
fessorial Lecturer on Medical Genetics 

E elix, M.D. M.P.H., Professorial Lecturer on Mental 
Jgtene , 


lon, Ph.D., M.D., Professorial Lecturer on Virology 
* , i f i ; M 77 1 11 

Heal ‘mer F unkhouser, B.S., Professorial Lecturer on Community 
th sources 


I 
12 Gene, 


Or ү 


al Bacteri logy 
lonmedical ен 
Including 
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redit allocated # а 

viru кезеш | 
al тусо!о 


210 Fundamentals of emiology and 
Publi t айл (2 - Consi 
y $ ind ir 1 at infection and injury. medion 
e problems of accidents and industrial | " "m 
teri 7 
ar raduate stude Prerequisite: Bacter 


219-20 "neri t Mi robiology (arr.) G 


229 

230 Sta cs in М (3) соб, 
The application T ethods to the problems of г de. 
For liberal art raduate student Prerequisite: ent trance к? 
t ‹ bra 1953-54 ие years, time 

232 Immunological Methods (3) 
Preparatior 1 testing of sero 
basic serological phenomena. For liber 
requisite: B gy 11 9 
Labor y fee, $6. 1954-55 and alte 


Advanced Et ide iology a: n | Publi 7 . Health (3) $ у 


240 Ad t mi у and ; students рк 
Conferences nd problems for graduate ented i jr 
wi a nced f es o a 
teriology 21 Pre Bacte 
ate уса e to | n c 


293-94 Staff Seminar (1-1) 


eral arts graduate 


Time to be arranged The St 


295-96 Research in Bacteri ey (arr.) { 
Time and credits to be arranged тһе?“ 


299-300 Thesis (3-3 


assumed 
during з 


BIOCHEMISTRY 


: ctf 
Joseph Hyram Roe, Ph.D., Professor of Biochemistry, Executive of 
Carleton Raymond T readwell, 1 "*h.D., Professor of Biochemistry. ‚у 
William Henry Sebrell, Jr., M.D., Professorial Lecturer on Nu triti 
*George Washington Irving, Jr., Ph.D., Professorial Lecturer 0" mes 
Bernard Leonard Horecker, Ph.D., Professorial Lecturer on Ent 
Mary Mills Monier, Ph.D., Assistant Professor of f Biochemistry г) 
Benjamin Williams Smith, Ph.D., Assistant Profane of Biochem! 
Klaus Schwarz, M.D., Associate in Biochemistry 
Harold Clark, Jr., Ph.D., Associate in Biochemistry 
William Arthur Wood, B.S., Sanders Fellow in Bioche mistry 
Tze-Tung Tang, M.S., ‹ Lodi Fellow in Biochemistry 
Victor Schocken, Ph.D., Fellow in Biochemistry 
Seymour Byer, B.S., Fellow in Biochemistry | 


Nicholas Papadopoulos, B.S., Fellow in Biochemistry af | 
113-14 Biochemistr 
Physi ica 1 
lw ( re ec ( 


221-22 Biochemistry (4-4) 
A ( 1ге 1 | tory 
te: CI 22 ] 1 
| ) I A.M 
224 Biochemistry of the Ё 
Le ture < € ir ` 
[i е 1 Pre is 
= P.M. 


, 


22< Biochemical | Pr reparation 
F 


er late 


il Labe ratory Methods (3) 


$12 
For liberal arts graduate student Material fee, #12 
arr. ged Rot 
at 
- AS oos 2807 
227-28 Biochemistry Seminar (1-1) «ly for 872,30] 
eT +. 18 "er hemistry, mamiy sg d me 
The current literature in ti eid « ешо" ter quali 
students, but open to a limited number ot specially В 
students. Fri., 4 P.M гй 
EA. 
231 Proteins a? Amino ‹ Acids ( m 


* On leave of absence 1952—53 
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2c v , , , 
“1 Carbohydrate Metabolism 


A lect ure 


course, Prerequisite 
and alterr 


late years, »at., 


Bio hemi. 


A tecture cour 


trition (1) 


DERMATOLOGY AND SYPHILOLOGY 


Harry Ford Anderson, M.D., Professor of Dermatology and gy philol 
Executive Officer П 

George William Creswell, А.В., M.D., Assistant Clinical Profess” 
De rmatology and Syphilology pi 

Hayden Kirby-Smith, B.S., M.D., Assistant Clinical Professor of 
matology and Syphilology 


[1 
Theodore Claremont Chen Fong, M.D., Associate in Dermatolog 


Syphilology 4 
James Quincy Gant, Jr., M.S., M.D., Associate in Dermatolof! 

Syphilology gy 
Wendell Melvin Willett, M.D., Associate in Dermatology and 


lology „d 500 


Reuben Goodman, M.D., Clinical Instructor in Dermatology @ 


lology { 
The Sta 


313-14 Dermatology and Syphilology ek 
Lectures on diseases of the skin and syphilis. One hour à ¥ F " 
0 
316 Neurosyphilis ae е 
Lectures, clinical demonstrations, and practical diagnostic 
peutic procedures. { 
Sta 
= ee 
317-18 Clinic > E. sad 
Case demonstrations, diagnosis, and treatment of skin @ 


syphilis. Gallinger Hospital. 


PT. 
407-8 Clinic Te (i 
Dermatology and syphilology in infants and children. Chil 


pital. Two hours 


a week ff 
ato SU 
25 n The 5%, 
409-10 Clini on wee 
Clinical demonstration, diseases of the skin. Two hov 
Emergency Hospital 
The suf 
diagnos + 


411-12 Clinic 
Jospitl 


demonstrations, diseases of the skin, and, 
University 


y of syphilis. Two hours a week 


MEDICINE 


е r sor f M edi ine 
in Tew E ^ 4 f of 4 
Ус. F ofess 0 ] 
)., Sc. Dos 
al x d 4 3lo dorn, A.M., M.I 
homa 


cine, Execu- 
f Medicine, 
ыеп 

Professor о 

5 IcPherson Brown, A.B., M.D., Pro 

five Officer 
Pa ¢ 


fessor of Medicine Medicine 
linical Professo Aer pit of Mei 

1 )., Clinica linical Profe licime 

x ы епс pios Mo» B., aig a? ssor of Medicin 
2 ey Bp - CM е licine b е 

are p ru. M.D., м ofessor of Medi r p M edicine 
ton ernard E све, llinical Pro; "rofessor oj 
- ct Clinic linical Pro, 
ol Katz, B.S., MD, dms Adiunct Clinical 
ошз Katz Alpert, a M.D., 
Joseph F 


enr. e 
у nical Professor 
3, M.D., Adjunct Clinica 

is Fazekas, B.S., M.D., 

'Tancis Fazekas, 

2 ledicine | 

Harry Eagle, A.B., MD. у 

ет Үү; E E" 


en ty F 


M edi ine 
p "n i 

ial I ecturer 1n 

fe ria 4 

rofe S50 


r dicine Mees 
0 ial Lecturer aofa of — 
Professo 1 Associate ro : у» ‚тө 
э VLD., M.D., , po) s ed., Associc 
А ШШ ames Romans} y, mg V D.. MS. in Med = 
Cter Diacoumis Comanduras, I m ‘5 vem 1 nie | 
Pro essor of M edicine M D., Ass Й iate li 
n M С "allum E 'ans, A.B. M. f 
| d f 'dicine 
| | | | 1 l Pr ofess or of Med of 
| to | I D 1 sistant Clini ai ( linical | Be: ! 
0 Alto eed A B \ D., Assis ечи ске 
: 1 Ab п S 1.D., 4; 
Th Odo Udson Abe nethy, В. : ' € 
s edici 


р А 
1 Муег$ 1 ) 1s 1stant ılinical I "0Jess 7 
\ + 455 in ( 7 rojessor ] 


пе 


| il Professor of 
{ssistant Clinical Pr 
3 i і M.D., Assist 
lam Travis Gibb, Jr, A.B. 
R d edicine 
Al? ertz 


і г of Medicine 
Ji Professor oj 
istant Clinical 
, Ph.D., M.D., Assistan 
fred He 


'rofessor of 
lini al Profess 
tant Clinice 
I ton M D Ph.D., Assist 
Dry Law on, M.D., 
M ici e 


Ban C Rog, Taggart, М.р, 
v jamin Man 
Cla ` 


: of Medicine 
tant Clinical Professor 2) 
chester, M.D., Assista 
"ME Richard Ha’, 
р Medi 1 


ma 1 1 " › fessor of 
сї € 5 tant linical Pro esso 
] l 
M D 5515 € 
B 
, А. 
ar ne 


Medicine 
il Professor of і 

1 Clinical Pi 

4 ssistant 


es 4 n п rof r of i {edi ine : 
Sep} I y al P ofesso 4 T | f : fe 
ol] ^ M 5 M.D., Assistant Cli ы Jl ical f oft | 
j e (E » A. D., M.I m Assista 1 7 0 + р 
in er \.В ) t dil rofessor f | 11 


y edi ) 
1 Nunamak. M > M I 

a Cine 

W 


"rofessor of 
1 tant Clinical Profe; 
Assistant 
M edicine 

octate in 1 
М tson William Eldridge, Jr., M.D., y: ‘oad: E. 
ү trice Protas A.B., M.D., Associate ; oe 
3 "iis В, M.D., Associate in Ме 
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Lawrence Jay Thomas, B.S., M.D., Associate in Medicine 
Lawrence Elias Putnam, A.B., M.D., Associate in Medicine 

John Watkins Trenis, A.B., M.D., Assen iate in Medicine 

Bernard Lauriston Hardin, Jr., A.B., M.D., Associate in Medicine 
Albert David Kistin, A.M., M.D., Associate in Medicine 

Charles William Ordman, A.B., M.D., Associate in M edicine 
Andrew Gabriel Prandoni, B.S., M.D., Associate in Medicine 

Ruth Hechler Wichelhausen, M.D., Associate in Medicine 
Benjamin Calloway Jones, Jr., A.B., M.D., Associate in Medicine 
Richard Bernard Castell, A.B., M.D., Associate in Medicine 

Myer Harold Stolar, B.S., M.D., Associate in Medicine 

Sam Thompson Gibson, B.S., M.D., Associate in Medicine 

Walter Lewis Nalls, B.S., M.D., Associate in Medicine 

Alfred Brigulio, M.D., Associate in Medicine 

Halla Brown, M.D., Associate in Medicine 

Ralph Bretney Miller, A.B., M.D., Associate in Medicine 

Thomas Stone Sappington, A.B., M.D., Associate in Medicine 

John Christian Ransmeier, A.B., M.D., Associate in Medicine 
Monte Arnold Greer, A.B., M.D., Associate in Medicine y uic 
Thomas E ames Kennedy, Jr., B.S., M.D., Research Associate їп "n 
Jack Orloff, M.D., Research yy» iate in Medicine 

Ernest Cotlove, B.S., M.D., Research Associate їп Medicine йс“ 
Samuel Jacob Nathan Sugar, Phar.G., M.D., Associate in Me 

Joseph Ney, B.S., M.D., Associate in Medicine 

Joseph Beinstein, A.B., M.D., Associate in Medicine — 

Frank Solomon Bacon, B.S., M.D., Associate in Medicine , 

Arno Motulsky, B. S. M.D., Research Associate 1n Medicine 

James Irving Boyd, M.S., M.D., Lecturer in Medicine 
Elizabeth Harman Hill, M.D., Instructor in Medicine 
John Bayne Marbury, M.D., Clinical Instructor in Ме 


Louis Ross, M.D., Clinical Instructor in Medicine 
‚ M.D., иса tructo ne 7 
tor in Medici petor ! 


licine 


James Theodore Burns, M.D., ( Clinical Instrui [тїгї 
Frederic Dunbar Chapman, A.B., M.D., C.M., Clinica 

Medicine seint 

re . .. Medicine ing 
Irvin Kerlan, B.S., M.D., C.P.H., Clinical Instructor ™ ri і diet 
Virginia Patterson Beelar, A.B., M.D., Clinical Instr" ic nst 
Lester Sylvan Blumenthal, A.B., M.D., M. S. in Мей, © 

tor in Medicine 
и м "d int 
Charles Edward Law, M.D., Clinical Instructor in Ме Me did 


Emil Herbert Bauersfeld, A.B., M.D., Clinical Instruct? “Me dicin* 
Henry Dunlop Ecker, B.S., M.D., Clini al Instrui 
John Wilmer Latimer, Jr, M.D., € 'linical Instructor " €" 
Luther Henry Snyder, A.B., M.D., Clinical Instructor 5 не лейте 


Ф i i rin! 
Charles Wilson Jones, A B. M.D, Clinical Instr" fo 


or in і 
- dicine 


oc f é 5 
ch 2 } "dicine & 
The Scho jl 9 4 1 dicine 


| Instructor in Medicine 
у W illiam Kirstein, B.S., M.D., Clinical 1 
Tho Mas j 


y uctor in Medicine 
seph Pekin, B.S., M.D., Clini са 
Ober eorge Taylor, M. D., Clinical есе tor іп Medicine 
e ites Thompson, M.D., Clinical bode k Moida 
y ranks, A.B., M.D., Clinical Inst ter ia Medlicin 
falling Long, M.D., Clinical —— Besirücforio Males 
› Ambury, B.S., M.D., — ени ү 
tis s Bail ey, Je. M.D., ( 
Clark Bates B.S., M.D., € — T^» 
Д o ood è Oale, B.S.. M.D., ( pe > T, 5 uctor in Medicine 
gene $ en, B.S., M.D., Clinical Instruct 
ser, м. S., MD. Clinical Instructor 
M. D. 


л 


Clinical Instructor M ine 
P. Fanci James NT B. S., M.D., ( Р Me né 
duin Pearson Parker III, B.S., M.D., ( і 


Jacob Rheing gold 


ini а a 2а s Kons 
A.B., M.D., Clinical [nsi uci 
' Hir 


rsh Rosenberg A.B., M.D., С! M I и in Me си 
John Wan Cile Bateman | A.B. M.D., ( lini pate y M. isi 
illiam Du Che; M.D. v mis , tructor in M edici 
: ses Hartm an, A.M. M.I nical "PM x , rip Medicine 
lia Ee Merchan t, A. В., M. Clinical instructor i 
ws Abt AB. M. D.. Clinical Instructor i ae in 8 
аы на M Rose, M. D., Clinical Instructor ө Medi Si 
8 ате, А.В, M.D., Clinical Instruct аен tr 
ате D. M amag Pr E D. : gre i! Тайна 


~ 
~ 


Teer sii ts M adicia 
: » Jr., A.B., M.D Clini жуш ‚ И in Medicine 
'dict, A B., M.D., Clinical in iruci " 


k iulman. B.S., M.D., Clini al Instru Medi 
Craig Jr. A.B., M.D., Clinical Instructor 
taham Wy T: ry А.В. M.D., n Me 
Milte im V olffe Dani; | " 
W; T 
A 


c Parrish, M. D.. Clini al Instructor in ^ ine 
Stews, Tt VW hae] Shulman, M.D. ¢ “nical Instructor in Med 


Шап, Bush, B.S., M.D 
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Jack Kleh, A.B., M.D., Clinical Instructor in Medicine : 

Alfred John Baer, A.B., M.D., Clinical Instructor in Medicine ш! 
Theodore Harry Korthals, B.S., M.D., Fellow in Cardiovascular mpi 
Bernard Robert Cooperman, A.B., M.D., Fellow in Cardiovascular 


eases 

2 А ` ~ ; ^ ‘vas 

Victor Manuel Malagon Diaz, B.S., M.D., Fellow 1n Cardio 
Diseases Р рін 


Roy Ellot Ritts, Jr., А.В., M.D., Research Fellow in Infectiou 
132 Hist | 
One hour а week м m 


36 Clinical Mi roscopy 


nierence and studics in 


y of Medu ine | 


N 


ion of labor e 
d excret™ 


the clinical applicat 


of blood, body fluids, exudates, an 


a week, 


41 Physical Diagnosis I 


Theoretical considerations of the principies 


hour a week 


„sical Diagnosis П 


heoretical but practi al арриса 


242 Ph 
C 


ve no 


physical diag в related to examinati i 
week с 
x ; The p 
244 Introduction to Medicine rato „ 
eem чере "ите EON sal medicine РР seni 
nd in the tient and outpat™ ` 


349-5 M edi al Conferences 


[wo hou |; week 


Clinic al Clerkshit 
Available ; 


hospitals 


Clinical Pat h 
€quired in the 
Week, in ro 


Forensic Mé асте 
ganized ir I 

Purpose 

Jilities. 


Neal Rupert Fisher, A.B., M.D., Lieutenant Colonel, 
United States Army, Professor of Military Science an 


129- 


247 


30 


48 Basic Course, Senior Division ROTC 


-30 Advanced Course, Senior Division ROTC* 


MILITARY SCIENCE AND TACTICS 


$ 
Medical Cf 
1 Тасі? 
«chef 
X. foot E тр jsh 
Basic Course, Senior Division ROTC F 
(First Year) 3 poli 
Lectures designed to familiariz tudent with the militari qi 
of the United States, orga ion of th пу and Air Fore d Сш 
zation of the Army and cal Service, тар an 


y aw 


photog 


pisht" 


(Second Year) «arf PS 
. t ? 1110417 
Instruction in radiological de fense, aviatior а ine T i 


id biolog 


pis 


( First Year) 
ourse including 


ecture n military 


зо Advanced Course, Senior Division ROTC* 
(s econd Year) | mr ed), field me 
nt ‹ tec 


tures nilitary prevent 


the Army, military neuropsychl 


ve medicine лауат 


NEUROLOGY AND NEUROLOGICAL SURGERY 
Valter Freeman 


Jam Seer 
ly ** Winston Watts, B.S., M.D., Professor of Neurological Surgery 
yma ^ p d Possar of Neurologe 

Robert tł avid Sh; apiro, M. D., Associate Clinical Professor of Neurology 


rol Ny Groh, B.S., M.D., Assistant Clinical Professor of Neu- 
ology 
Pa i 
au 


| ; 7 , 
Jue. nod loff, A.B., M.D., Associate in Neurology E 
I Moye Murp be. B.S., M.D., Associate in Neurological Surgery 
ICtor Rizzol; А.В. M.D.. 


Ph.D., M.D., Professor of Neurology, Executive 


Nath {ssociate in Neurological Surgery 
x | ! !S Jery 
Org Mars hall Willi ams, M D. ociate in Neurol gical Surgery 
Ose ] avis Weick! ‚ M.D. al Instructor in Neurology 
John үү аш t, A.B , Clinica 1 Neurology 
Шат K y Я ә 
lar A20 Kemble, A.B., M.D., , 


де mmerman, B. S., M.D., Clinical Instructor in Neurological Sur- 
gery 


M.S., M.D, Fe 17 urology , 
‘ndabilj. M.D. Fellow in Neurology and Neure 


2 , 
“49 N euro] 


ALOQA) 
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psychiatric cases, ward rounds. University Hospital. 


rotation. Two hours a week. 
Clinical Neurology Groh, 
Neurological inpatient examinations and 


beths Hospital. Six students in rotation. Two hours 4 


Neurological Surgery (elective) 
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А.В. 1920, Johns Hopkins University; LL.B, 1 


JOHN PATRICK BURKE 


Associate Professor of Law 
A.B. 1940, LL.B. 1941, The George Washington University, 


Yale University: 


School Universit! 


, 8.7.0. 1926, Harvard 


OSWALD SYMISTER COLCLOUGH v 
‘Shar poe 2d м ‘oe Univ 
BS 1920, United States Naval Academy; LL.B, 193s, The George WENSE 


CHARLES SAGER COLLIER 
Professor of Lau 


А.В. 1911, LL.B, 1915, S.J.D, 1932, Harvard University 


——À McKINNEY COOPER "T 


A iate Professor of Law 
М И 1929, West Virginia University; Ph.M 
University of Michigar 


ROGER ALLEN CUNNINGHAM 
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31, University of Wisconsin» 


B X LL.B, 194 Univers 
JOHN JOSEPH CZYZAK d 
Lecturer in Lat Р Rese 
PLB. 1936. AM. тозо, John Carroll University; LLB, 100% ОИ 
ersity. 
JOSEPH DACH rity: 
cturer in Lau Unive” 
: LI D. 2 - University of Budapest; LL.B, 1945, The George Washington 
JAMES FORRESTER DAVISON me 
Pr f La Editor-in-Chief of e Law Review ‚1р, 192% Harv 
AB. 1921, LI B 1923, Dall wei ff Raced Fat 1924, S.J. 
versity 


JOSEPH PATRICK DRISCOLL 
Lecturer in La 


АВ 1940, LL.B, 1943, Harvard University 


JUSTIN LINCOLN EDGERTON 
Professorial Lecturer in Law 


А.В. 1 LI B 1931, The George Washington University 
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nuing Legal Education TaiversitY 5 
LL.B. 1940, University of Maryland; МЖА; 1043, Harvard Univ 


WILLIAM THOMAS FRYER " Univers 


Professor of Lau 1 «v; J.D. 1925 ys 
À.B. 1922, LL.B. 1924, The George Washington University ; 
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Lecturer m Lau " > LLB. ı LL.M 1049, Univers? 
1941 estern higan College № 
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Шз накду п 
US Ja in Law "ө Mer 
AB, 1932 Cornel! University ; LL.B. 1939, S.J. 242 
ENS The’ George Wash ington U niversity, 


44; AYWoop HENRY 
jine. S е aw ee 
. a берне “Аш The George Washington University, 
Pt 
ШИР FIELD HERRIC K E 
"юла 1 Lecturer in La 936, The George Washington Un 
АВ. 1010, Nilliams College; LL.B. 1933, LL.M. 1936, 
Versit E а 
J0 
iN WINGFIELD JACKSON Fs 
Tunc t Professo ғ of L 32, The George Washington University 
x 35, 1928, University of Pennsylvania; LL.B. 1932, The 
Хур 
Ат м Мес. AIN JONES 
istang 
BR le ЎЗОР ( 


^at 


0 : iM LL.B 
JURY 
0 ALEXANDE R KENDRICK 
- l 
9f the Trial e Court Јр 
i 3. 1942, LL.B he George Washington 
ав 
5 ROB 
үгү 


1944 1 niversity of Mississippi 
9 


iversity 
re , 


t py SERT KIRKLANI 


rsity: Jud 
h ston niversity; J 

1928 LL M, 1929, The George Wast ngton l 
t iN E" Court for the District of Columbia. 
4 


9 rvard Universitv 
} үү 1984 4 Virginia University; LL.B. 1 3 Harv е 
т 
44A JAMES | AWS 
Uy. Professor f Lat s diii быз e à 
tate, 13, м LL.D. 195 Georgetown 1 
og Di, ЕМ. ET ad District of Columbia 
у 
M t THOMAS MALLISON, JR. 
foit, p r of La: deri 
b. T "Uto ој y of Was hington; LL.B, 1948, Vande 
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0: Se, retary of the Law Schoc 
a 


ait of V nia 
s 3 University 

ү *“Rited States Naval Academy; ІІ. Р 194 
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Pro бр; "i 

ок l / 

А х secturer in Law ыу. 
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M 
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Rp х 


1 


B rd U 
ty of Minnesota; M.P.A, 1942, Harva 
^ 1941, University c í 
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niversity 


| in, ага J hington University 
Ay 1 3. 195 LL.M. 1934, The George Washing 
Ms n, 
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M a Sor of La Judge, United States D tC the 
"e of Universit f "Nor rth Carolina; Judg : 
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JAMES OLIVE R MURDOCK 


Professor of Lau 
Ph.B. 1916, University of Chicago; LL.B 


FRANK HAMMETT MYERS 


Adjunct Professor of Law M: 
LL.B. 1923. LL.M. 1924, The George Washington University; Judge, Mu 


the District of Columbia, 


ALVIN LEROY NEWMYER 


Adjunct Professor f La 
LL.B, 190€ The Ge rge Washington University 


1924, Harvard University. 


» Í 
nicipal Court 9 


HERMAN ISRAEL ORENTI ICHER 
Associate Professor of Law 


A.B. 1933, LL.B. 193¢ y 
CHARLES SYLVANUS RHYNE 
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LL.B. 1937, The George Washington University 
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Assistant Profe f Lau iwersit- 
A.B. 1943, Ohio Wes eyan "Ur diversity; LL.B, 1948, Western Reserve Univer 
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; Es i pe . Р T 
Robert McKinney Cooper secret? o | 


* The Pr esident of the University and the 


ers ex officio of 
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COMMITTEE ON SCHOLARSHIP 
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Ville Dickinson Benson Louis Harkey Mayo 


COMMITTEE ON CURRICULUM 
H Leroy Sorenson Merrifield, Chairman 
‘rman Isr | 


ael Orentlicher Roger Allen Cunningham 


LiBRARY COMMITTEE 


Day; James Oliver Murdock, Chairman 
aver Glen E 


rl Weston 


GENERAL INFORMATION 
TI Location IN THE NATION’s CAPITAI 


'ashington University Law School, now in its 88th year, 
aw school in the District of Columbia. The School took 
arter member in 
а Since m Schools 
and псе that time, 
ISslons to the 


of 2 ch 1900 in the organization of the Association 

сад and it has been ап active member of the Asso- 
It is approved by the Section of Legal Education 

Bar of the American Bar Association. 

» is the lox ation of the I aw S hool in the N tion's 


of the law in action, both American and inter- 


» PeClal sio, sc 
“ital Ч Significance 


. Sethe foc, : 
ational. Cal point 


goes on in this environment, presenting 
lor observation and study of federal agencies— 
and administrative. Readily accessible are the Su- 


ed States, the federal tri 


‘liate courts 


ий, ic Dt ol Columbia, and, in addit 
J ^ 

States v. Such 4$ the United States C 

Uni, Ourt of Cu t 3 

ed $ stoms 


ts of special 


the United 


: and Patent Appeals, and the Tax Court of the 
derey by et Current federal legislation can b« studied as it is con- 
м flog Congressional committees and as it comes up for debate on 
ү 0 E House of Representatives and the Senate. It is with 
аы te federa] 


administrative agencies that 
matchless 
intormal 


students here in 

lave y bédervaiios 

7 Ca opportunities for stu observation. 
Obtain > atten, 


and formal hearings of these agencies and can 


: ro 

$ m Р nem 

udi tion the docket sections complete records of administrative 

1¢ 1 есі 1 з 

in еы " Specific cases, Illustrative of such federal agencies are 

fiel he field „p »mmerce Commission and the Civil Aerona itics Board 

e ^ 0 E : - : 

felq ol trade transportation ; the F ederal Trade Commission in the 
“Че Tepulas; é ye >< - : : 

$ of . "Ru ation : the Se end E Lenco ommission in the 

tiong „шу, , Me Securities and Exchange Commis 


Ӯ n i o ; 1 > „1 
Issues and Corporate finance; the National Labor Rela- 


the held of labor management relations; the United 
Се in the field oí patent law; the Federal Power Com 


m- 
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ver: an 
power ; кү 
: television 


Supplementing these environmental advantages of law 
the exceptional research library collections in the Library 
in the various departments of the Federal Government, anc, tions 
libraries of the headquarters of national and international organiza ida- 
located in Washington. The notable library of the Carnegie trashing 
tion for International Peace has been acquired by va 


The George " 
pe Љу The E 
ton University for use of research students in internationa е 0 һе 


к А ° ; y А me 
parative law, fields with respect to w hich Washington has © 


called “The Capital of the World”. 


MORNING AND EVENING DIVISIONS 


isions. 


The School maintains morning and evening div le 
division 


division conforms to the same standards as the morning 
ing the same teaching staff. 


Hours ОЕ INSTRUCTION pM: 


Morning sections: Monday through Friday, 9:10 А.М. to 


Trial Practice Court: Saturday, 9:30 to 11:30 A.M. 


. : "n r „м. 
Evening sections: Monday through Friday, 5:50 to 7:40 Р 


THE LIBRARY 


4] ге 

The Law School Library of 30,000 volumes contains the oficial Я 4 the 
of the decisions of the courts of last resort of all the states рп (е; dr 
National Reporter System and of fourteen states complete Nt 
National Reporter System, complete; the reports of the Us 
Supreme Court and lower federal courts, and the reports 9 e @ 
ministrative agencies; Shepard’s Citations for the units 0 - ite grat 
System; the English Reprint and English Law Reports; the Un of the 


a 
: s0 + ests 
statutes and codes; reasonably complete sets of statute jcan ШУ 
and Amer! ] H af 


states; the English statutes; the principal English tated cases? 
and encyclopedias; collections of special reports and annot? 
pe 


the leading textbooks and legal periodicals. Hall js 0 
The Library, which is on the fourth floor of Stockton 5:0 

from 9:00 A.M. to 10:00 Р.М, each class day (Saturday, d 

P.M.), and from 2:00 to 6:00 P.M. on Sunday. Books and ot 


do not circulate and must be used in the library. 


0 
9:00 А.? als 


Tue Law REVIEW гет, 


А d 2 : َء‎ ‚ ће Оп í 
The George Washington Law Review, published br ` the supe” plic 
edited and managed by students of the Law School un 5 

: - : ate à 
of Faculty advisers. It is devoted exclusively to state 2”. 


“ ; Er. $^ Tati Capi 
law. The location of the University in the National 


tal, У 
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Ee Source 
4$ an unexce 
The Review 
асуу 
Renta] 
editors 


$ of federal public law may be observed in operation, af- 
elled opportunity for specialization in this field. 

organization includes a faculty editor-in-chief, an associate 
a faculty board of advisory editors, a board of depart- 
advisory editors, and a board of student editors. The student 


are chosen each year on the basis of scholarship. 


Е Tue STUDENT Bar AssociATION 
Very e å к : Е . 
latio student in the Law School is a member of the Student Bar Asso- 

п. This ; : 1 $ . 
his is organized to enable students to become better ac 


ri Proble 


quainted 


ms of the profession, to foster professional ideals, and to 


ive contact with members of the profession engaged in 
^ Practice of the law. 

€ Work EL iation i ied l | 

ee vork of the Student Bar Association is carried on by various com- 


es and by 
Nature y 


On lega 


4 group and general meetings of a professional and social 

From time to time lectures are given by outstanding authorities 

An E" Protessional problems. 

Provides rtant 
an OF 


Membe 


\ Ts of " ө ; 
Case cw... the Faculty and the local bar. Senior law students of the 
Se Clu ў J 


activity is the Van Vleck Case Club Competition, which 
portunity for training in appellate advocacy. First and 


Year students participate as contestants before courts composed of 


it as judg The final argument is held before a court 
distinguished federal judges. 


ORDER OF THE COIF 


lir... Order of the Coif, a national honor society with chapters in 
pue "AW schools, aims “to foster a spirit of careful study and to 
hio» à hitting manner those who have attained a high grade of schol- 
1926, ` е George Washington University Chapter was established in 
embers are ‘lected each year from the highest-ranking 10 per 


9t th i j * 
e graduating class of the Law School. 


ADMISSION 
APPLICATION FOR ADMISSION 


e 
Versi Law School, 


» as other colleges, schools, and divisions of the Uni- 
Ag, сереге 


Division of Air Science, is coeducational. 

admission must obtain from the Office of the Director 
1e University an application blank which he must fill 
and return with the application fee of $3. 


К. 
"Ce Ў А ; n 

Pany the b E photographs with the applicant's signature must accom- 

T, ‚е blank, 

Sur е 

f I * Prompt action, applications should be filed not later than 
or A 

or the tum the fall term, January 1 for the spring term, and May 1 


тет term, 
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i sly 
Requirements concerning records of higher institutions previo" 


attended are set forth on the sheet attached to the application blank. s 
Attendance at classes is limited to students registered for 9% 
"Auditing" classes is not permitted. 


REQUIREMENTS FOR ADMISSION 


For the Degrees of Bachelor of Laws and Juris Doctor 


rde 
Bachelor of Laws.—A Bachelor of Arts or equivalent degree awe. ef’ 


upon completion of a four-year course in an approved college oF ши nd 
sity is required. All pre-legal work must be of a satisfactory d 
distribution. No student will be admitted who has been in 
at another law school and who is ineligible to return to that 5€ the 
good standing. From the applicants, a selection will be made 


Committee on Admissions. г this 
candidate fo 


Juris Doctor—A student does not register as а ei 
tails, see pag 


degree until his last year in the Law School. For de 


ADVANCED STANDING 


Advanced standing toward the degree of Bachelor of Law’ 
granted only for work successfully completed in other law schoo's 
are members of the Association of American Law Schools. nte 

Advanced standing will not be granted for law work already kc 
toward the Bachelor of Arts or other pre-legal degree. ot be 

Advanced standing toward the degree of Juris Doctor will ? 


granted. 


For the Graduate Degrees ее 
1 x - опий! 
Candidates for graduate degrees must be accepted by the © 
on Graduate Studies. fro om #0 
Master of Laws.*—A Bachelor of Arts or equivalent degree sre 
approved college or university and a Bachelor of Laws ОГ - Law 


1 


> i Ra ; ісап 
degree from a member school of the Association of Amer еб 20 


ч > i $a У я” ave attain , 

Schools are required. Candidates for admission must have ? ее equi" 

average grade on all work done for the Bachelor of Laws оч < grading 
0 

alent to the relative position of a B average in the standards e of 


: 4 mitte? 
at this Law School, except that, in the discretion of the on on root 
Graduate Studies, applicants otherwise eligible may be admittec 


of experience and attainment as an alternative. н (Ат 
Master of Comparative Law and Master of Comparative pre om 
" ocess 
ican Practice) —The following are required: (1) the suc letters 


pletion of and graduation from a course in arts, philosophy, y 
ity m3 

niversitY g com 

from an approved college 9 к= applic United 


egal work, provi lec 2 
the armed forc 


тт 945-49 fall ter 


* One-half the work necessary for grad 
accepted as satisfy а 


require 


pleted 


States during World War II and 


prior to the beginning of the 


The Law School 


» equivalent to graduation from a gymnasium, lycee, or liceo; 
graduation in law from a recognized foreign university where 
vas in Civil Law, 


of A " Of Juridical Science.—The following are req 
Arts ¢ 


training ү 


Bachelor 


university and 


uivalent degree from an approved c 
^ 5* s ы арі 

Bachelor of 1 

Member * 


Standing с 


aws ог equivalent degree, earned with high rank, from а 


chool of the Association of American Law Schools, and out- 
apacity tor schol arly work in the fi 1 | 


OT iaw 
Unclassified Students 
A Person w Мм: 1 A : 4 Ё 
She son who is in good standing as a degree candidate in another law 
001 Which iç . > , Ec Amex 
may 18 a member of the Association of American Law Schools 
Жм at the discreti } i NC | м 
Vent in a. Scretion of the Dean, be admitted as an uncla stu- 
Order E f я 
A pe “er to earn credits for transfer to the oth w schoo 
“Tso ha : 
ar, wh П who is a member of the bar or a per not nber of the 
4 0 i " 
1 : of a member school of the Ass tion of Amer- 


may, at the discretion of the Dean, be admitted as an 


sate in the work of the 


аке examinations. Courses taken by unclassified students 


are required to parti 


"redi 1 . 1 
‘redited toward degrees at this Law School. 


REGISTRATION 


ог 
for regis Attending 
ISstrati 
Pro ation, 


RAT Credentials 
Lis 


classes each student must present himself in person 

No student will be registered in the Law School until 

: have been filed and approved (see 1 Ad nission ^ above F 

tration is . 

ate ^n is for the term or session only. 

Mitteg , Elstration fee 
d to register 
аде 
istration ma 


of $5 will be charged each student who is per- 
after the regular registration days 


y be changed only with the permission of the Dean. 


FEES AND FINANCIAL REGULATIONS 
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Service fee, charged each student for late payment of tuition, 
ment of Fees" ........ 


see “Рау” 10 


5,00 


Reinstz 


quency in 1ееѕ...,... 


the following 


Registration in the University entitles each student to [ж 
ript | 0 


trans 


University privileges: (1) the issuance of one | 
Place Of 


ord, if and when desired; (2) the services of the 
the use of University library facilities, except as otherwise 
(4) gymnasium privileges; (5) admission to all athletic contests, Ч 


otherwise specified; (6) subscription to the University 8) medica 
h 


Imission to University debates; {mini 

. $ " s „ “ um 
attention and hospital services as described V Health Adm (de 
tion", pages 24-25. These privileges, however, with the exce 
ger in resi 


student newspaper; (7) a« 


issuance of transcripts, terminate, and a уну is no long 
when he withdraws or is dismissed from the University 


PAYMENT OF FEES 


All fees are payable at the Office of the Cashier, 7 
€ 


Street NW. No student is permitted to complete 


e 
Fees for each term are 


attend classes until all fees are paid. 
payable in advance at the time of registration. ; 
Subject to the approval of the Comptroller, a student may ње itting 
tract for term charges, except for fees pay: ible in advance, 
payments as follows: ‚4 of { 
Fall Term. One third at the time of registration; one thir 
vember 3; one third on December 3. thir 
Spring Term.—One third at the time of registration ; one 
March 3; one third on April 3. s his 
A student who fails to meet payments when due but who a” 
on or before the fifteenth of the month in wl hich р: утеп is due 
a service fee of $1. A student who fails to meet p: ayments by е $ 


: a 
of the month in which payment is due wi ill be automatic: 


" , ista 
and may not attend classes until he has been officially reit 


paid all accrued fees ani ] a reinstatement fee of $5. hen due may 
. shen ; 
A student suspended for failure to meet payments whe И 


be reinstated for the term after two w eeks trom the 0: - 


Applications for reinstatement are to be made to 
Cashier. 
WITHDRAWALS AND REFUNDS n class 


hange 
University OF for © пб сабо? 


Jean. 
schedule must be made in person or in writing to the I Ку 
ust 


to an instructor is not an a ceptable notice 
In authorized withdrawals and changes 


Application for withdrawal from the 


ments will be made as follows 
Fall Term.—Woithdrawal dated on or 


Lau 


School 


E. The 


of two-thirds 


T hs за. withdeswal - dated fore No- 
Vembe of tuition charges; withdrawal dated on or before 


r ' , = 

Tedycet ЗО, cancellation of one-third of tuition charges. No refund or 

ber On will be 
ег 30 

: String Т 
10n 

M two-thirds of tuition charges; withdrawal dated on or before 
arch 31 


uction w 


allowed on a withdrawal dated subsequent to Novem- 


erm.—Withdrawal dated on or before February 28, cancella- 


r 
» Cancellation of one third of tuition charges. No refund or re- 
1 


ill be allowed on a withdrawal dated subsequent to March 31. 


П no ca А К . Ll i Ж 
tha Case will a refund be made of the first third of the total tuition 
Tges unle 


course 15 dropped 


Ss the registration is in advance and t 


gular registration day. In this case a withdrawal fee of $5 
and tuition fees refunded. In no case will tuition be reduced 


Orr 
е Unde. " 
led because of nonattendance upon classes. 


Curred " pne only to the term for which a registration dl arge is 
/ иок лп no саѕе will this payment be credited to another term. 
Riven à sty E to withdraw and certification for wt rk done will not be 
Wit ; ent who has not a clear financial record. 


rawal { А Tni ЕБ 
‘wal from a course or from the University between October 


I E 
and the 
he end of the fall term and between Febr агу 29 and the 


e e 
~ Spring te 


7 
T3 
л 
4 


(to be counted as zero) wil 


lout the approval of the Dean. 


Must р Bes for courses dropped without t 1 of the Dean 
| * met by 4 | > 1 ree n 
truce у the student. Reporting the dro course to an 
" f 
Т does not eftect its discontinuance. 
FEI 
7 LOWSHIPS, SCHOLARSHIPS, PRIZI 
tachi х 
байды, 4 ows A limited ‘number’ re 
е eac : i 
dere F Ch year to prospective tes ws 
demi. Fach fellow receives an | stipe 
Year » 
Prove D The occupant « € h f these ( ap 
n the rogram ot study and re rch, assists ulty 
x id 
legal j dance of first V ї $ nt с es ct t work i 
( Шорт. у Ae gk { à E. 
tory Д graphy and the drafting of legal instruments. Upon satis 
( Ор] er; i ; ч ^ dd > : 
tre of ction of the year’s work, a fellow is recommended for the 
) aste = ; i 
ts, of th Es of Laws. Applications shoul e submitted to t 
€ Law . 
Or Which " “aw School not later ng the peri 
Y le fe os 
Charl, е fellowship is to be aw: 
dip Й his. — This scholar- 


orthingto; D 1 y rial 5 
» Cs ; gton orsey Lem 04 
Bache) tablished ; 


In Ic as a memorial to CI 


1 the recom 


81, Master of Laws, '82, is awar І 
Faculty of the Law School to a needy and promising 


nbian College or other division of the University, w 


“Arts or other equivalent degree, who has maintained an 
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pti. of law as a full-time 'atudent, The dena cove 
the course leading to the first degree from the Law School, he 
Laws or Juris Doctor, provided that the holder maintains an ауе“ fo 
B. The right is reserved to suspend the benefits of the scholars y 
cause at any time. The scholarship is awarded ordinarily ome 


three years. p yet 
Law School Scholarships.—Seven schol: arships are available e pol 
in the Law School to graduates of accredited colleges. Each * е1" 
shir ) provides full three-years' tuition in the morning division of the theif 
School. Candidates must have огай luated in the upper fifth M to 
class and must have demonstr ated qualities of leadership in addit at 
scholastic attainment. To retain the sc holarship, the su cessful а T 
must maintain а B average. Application must be made before Ёё 
I to the Dean of the Law School. , the Jat 


Ellsworth Prize.—The Ellsworth Prize of $25, established DY С dhe 
Fritz von Briesen, is awarded to the student doing the best wor 
subject of Patent Law Practice. 

John Bell Larner Prize.—This prize, established by 
John Bell Larner, consists of a medal which is awarded 


qu 
the beq" к {0 
annua he 


that member of the graduating class in the Law School who stam o 
highest average grade in the entire course for the degrees of Bac 
Laws or Juris Doctor. i s 1909 
John Ordronaux Prizes.—These prizes were established 1n | 
the bequest of John Ordronaux. the Ја" 
The amount of $75 is awarded annually to the student - еа? ull 
School who has attained the highest average grade in the first le «tr 
time course; and $75 to the student who has attained the hig! 
age grade in the second-year, full-time course. 
) Jos? 


0 
A ) IND umber °, he 
Through the generosity of friends of the University а n them is 0 
Among Henr? 


funds are available to students in the Law School. 4 
Henry Strong-William A. Maury Loan Fund established "m Wills" 
Strong Educational Foundation in memory of Henry Strong Compal 
A. Maury. Application for loans should be made to the 
of the University. 

REGULATIONS i famil 


Students in the Law School are subject to, and ar Ej 
tion 
iarize themselves with, the general University regula 


University Catalogue. 
За ай 

AMOUNT ОЕ WORK rog! 
m a eA "T oi 


ay t 
Students without substantial outside employment m 


jority 9 
of studies of fourteen hours a week in which the ma) ial prt de e? 
Students with substan 


must be in the morning sections. 


The Law School 


> a limited program of studies not exceeding ten h 


ours 


NOt take Students taking a majority of their classes in the evening may 


n the more than ten hours a week. A minimum schedule of ten hours 
morni ызы: : А ‚ "eru e ee 
Except i rning division and six hours in the evening division is required 


In exc , ; . я 
exceptional circumstances when authorized by the Dean. 


ATTENDANCE 


Regular atten с 


Work | 


lance at classes is required and is necessary for successful 
Y acti ^* Student who is deficient in class attendance in any course may, 
* action of . : اچ‎ А2 
Att ої the F aculty, be barred from taking the examination. 
Cndance . Е . { 
Credit, « nce at classes is limited to students registered to take them for 


Auditing” cls 


isses is not permitted. 


RESIDENCE REQUIREMENTS 


Atteng 

ance : , : : 
Cunt nce in the morning classes for the fall and spring terms is 
as residence 
Or the fall 


ot an 


ed " | о p ? } -vening 
for an academic year. Attendance in the evening 
and spring terms is counted as residence for three- 
six academic year. Consequently, a morning student must 
attend -- to meet 

ight 
5 in the 


. residence requirements, ап evenin 
Students for whom schedules of 
Will Ж morning 
Ont : x residence credit on a proportional basis. 
basis 3 aer term, i i 


and evening divisions, respe 


ents : 
hoo}, and Planning to attend 
àt t . Nd d 


summer school sessions at 


esiring to use credits obtained at such schools in their course 
School must first have the courses they wish to take approved 
In no event will credits be recognized in excess of those 
obtained in a similar period in this School. 

litted with advanced standing will be recommended for 


helor of Laws until he has completed in this School at 


lly twenty-eight credit 


residence and passed successft 


le aver. . А 
average required for the degree. 


4 GRADUATION REQUIREMENTS 


d Graduation. Application for a degree should be filed 
e се 1 * ч 
Tm of Ox the Registrar 

Senior or final year, 


"ese 
n y 
Stag... ° at Gr 


at the time of registration for the last 


aduation.—A candidate is required to be present at the 
t 


$ unless written application for graduation in absentia 


Y the Dean, 
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EXAMINATIONS 


Written examinations are held at the end of each course. Every r^ 
dent is required to take the regular examinations unless excused, for 
excuse for absence will be granted except by the Dean and then ip 
illness or other emergency. Application for excuse must 9e - A 
writing not later than one month after the date of the examination, us 
grade of NG (no grade) will be entered on the record of а student in 


c mination ! 
excused, and he may take the next regularly scheduled ex 


the course for which the excuse has been granted, pl 
i ^ „ү : , ritten û 
No special examinations will be given; except that, upon W n e£ 
cation to the Dean, showing sufficient cause, a ¢ indidate for 2 entitle 
a convocation before the next regular examination, if he wou Facult 
to take a postponed examination, may, at the discretion of t 


be given a special examination. ed 
nti 

1 il c inati le of F (to be co” y, 

If a student fails to take an examination, a grade ot he ean 

4 ained t Я 

as zero) will be recorded, unless the student has obtained ‚18 


€ 
-- o EE on pag 
permission to drop the course according to regulations stated 


19 or to be excused from the examination. 


GRADES d, 


Grades are indicated by the letters 4, excellent, 95 
75-84; C, satisfactory, 65-74; D, poor, 55 64—below t exe 
graduation; F, failed—below 55; and NG, no grade—studer itt 
from failure to take regularly scheduled examination. | See 
tions” above, for grade upon failure to take an examination. redi give 
A, B, C, and D mean that the work has been completed and © obt? 


. ریو‎ completed and ‘ 
for the courses. F, failed, means that no credit will be giv“ n 
but a student W T 


credit the student must repeat the course; lete < 
t comple дий 


tained an average of C in the work of the term jus иге 
preceding term and received a grade of F in only one c^ 0018 ог? 
those terms may take the next regular examination in that “idate for ? 
special examination at the end of the next term if he is а САЙ { d 
degree at a convocation before the next regular examination е iti the 
reexamination he receives a passing grade he will be given 
course. Both grades are recorded, 


Candidates for the Degrees of Bachelor of Law 


" y 2 successive terms, 
A student who in one term, or two successive jed except * he 
1 be excluded, of 


plete the wor in the 
r to be register? with 
he may, how minat 
next regular 8 


aggregating eight or more credit hours wil 
currently registered he will be permitted to com 
term. Such a student is not eligible thereafte 
Law School or to attend classes. While excluded 
the consent of the Faculty, be admitted to the 


chool 


> Lau 


Ose со 
ү 
to m ү. a grade of passing in those courses with an average sufficient 


his cumul: ative average not less than C, he will be reinstated. 
8 2 h 4 
tudent not subject to exclusion under the foregoing rule who at 
time fa 


ails to 
on Probatic 


an be re 
Probation d 


Urses in which he has made a grade below passing, and if he 


1 + - le + ill he 
maintain a cumulative average of at least C, will be 


m. A student on probation may the discretion of 


quired to reduce his program of stud If a student on 
Oes not, by the end of the second term following that in which 
Cum has has fallen below C, receive grades sufficient to give him E 

Average of at least C, he will be excluded except that if 


Е i itted | } aged BE АД 
term Y Tegistered he will be permitted to complete the work of the 


average of a student includes all the grades in all the 
he is in the Law School as a candi 


ate for a particu- 


T 4 s 1 Н ч ч аке 
га When a course is repeated or a reexamination is taken, 


USt grade and the subsequent grade or grades are counted in 

Wative aver io. 

De 

de ا‎ Cases in 
T ~ | 7 »" ^ 

definite р ‘te that he has the capacity to pursue the study of law with a 


i h? | . i “Ж hg 2А 
Stang elihood of success, his low grades being due to special circum- 


$ 
bjeg pue his contro], 


which a student who has been excluded can clearly 


such student may be readmitted by the Faculty 
0 2 m 

C Such ом as the Faculty may impose. 

luate De grees. —A can 
work is not satisfactory in the opinion of the Faculty, 


iu. sideration the requirements and standards for the degree, 
5.7 ac 
Which Спор of ће Е 


18 Curre ently 


ate for one of the grad- 


aculty, be excluded at the end of the term for 
поја, re gistered. 

ist 1 

Sacto Dee Students. 
"dua n the 


An unclassified student whose work is not sat- 
Opinion of the Faculty may, by action of the F aculty, be 


at ma | ; 
the end of the term for which he is currently registered. 


CLASSIFICATION OF STUDENTS 


t de 
te nts are з ; is 
iwi: fr . are divid led into classes on the completion of credit hours as 
` Arg 3 . 
Ouah р. f t year, one through twenty-eight; second year, twenty-nine 
y- ) 
“six; third year, fifty-seven or more. 
The x RIGHT то CHANGE RULES 
th lvere: 
, r є 
ha tig Sity and its various colleges, schools, and divisions reserve 
atig modif n 1 "¥ 
8 sh; "МУ or change requ ments, rules, and fees. Such regu- 
0 T Е М 
R into force whene e he proper authorities may determine, 
ever the prop ) 
› " 
i he z; | Кіснт то Drop STUDENTS 
tn Bit is re : ES м 
t fr reserved by the 1 niversity to dismiss or exclude any stu- 


] T - 
niversity or from any class or classes, whenever, in the 


c 


A 100 
Administ 
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interest of the student or the University, the University 
deems it advisable to do so. 


STUDENT LIFE 
LIVING ACCOMMODATIONS 


Women Students.—The Hattie M. Strong Residence H ег 
single rooms at $35 a month and double rooms at $30 a month * ? oul 
Meals are served at the Student Union. Applications for ro paile? 
be made well in advance. Forms for application, together wit Аоте" 
information, may be obtained from the Director of Activities 107 mort 
1 led for SI* 0 иі 
credit hours of academic work in the University and who are n Р yit 
with their parents or relatives may live outside the dormitory Aon 
the permission and approval of the Director of Activities be 155100 

„ае Wl ? 
In no p persons ap 


Girls under the age of twenty-one who are enrol 


upon receipt of written requests from parents. 
be granted for such girls to live in apartments, except 
proved by the Director of Activities for Women. “Teles for 
Men Students.—Welling Hall provides double room faciliti doub! 
students. Rooms rent for $24 a month a person. Single ағ ging! 
rooms are provided in Draper Hall, a temporary dormito The 
rooms are $17 a month; double rooms are $13 a month à e шї for 
University maintains a limited number of temporary apartmen at the 
married veteran students and their families. Meals аге p be ел 
Student Union. Application forms for room reservation m 9087 
tained from the Director of Activities for Men, Building ^" 


Street NW. 


and boa 

ears 0 ү. 
sing us 

Hou: private bO 


Information concerning private rooming 
the University, for women students twenty-one y 
and for men students, may be obtained at the 
Twenty-second Street NW. The reservation of rooms n 


must be made by students. 


PLACEMENT OFFICE vides 
2114 G Stree 
part-time employ ; 
and nationally 
Informatio" 1s 


The University Placement Office, 
sistance to students seeking full- and 
maintains a registry of positions locally 
refers qualified applicants for consideration. 
able on Civil Service examinations. 


HEALTH ADMINISTRATION " agno 
The Universi intai ce that is primari” үре 
The University maintains a health service  “ [rations 00 
and health const м. t0 ; 


:00 
pen from 9: 


in its intent. For medical emergencies 
on the Campus, a Student Health Clinic о 


The Law School 


{ i $ ^S m 
i pe, 7 e is also a rest roo 
for with Physician and nurse in attendance. There i 
"omen, With a graduate nurse in charge. | РЧ ео ос: 
Man: чу ^ : * physical examina ome 
> э» к freee include: (1) the phys = risits by the University 
pat entering from рр чй: three visi рач on 
Physician Or surgeon office or residence (District of и mien n 
i ‹ | i T? aborat А 
One illness exclusive of a specialist surgical operation, — 
| bebe i including ard and nu g 
the © ‘Xamination ; (3) hospitalization, including boarc - а 
the үу Е. Ap 3 'e than one week during an № 
Diversity Hospital for not more a le "Director of Health 
1 4 Р i A i х 
Py Period—the necessity to be determined by the Di m 
ver i T | i pitalization period (ma imum, 
E qj tration, Che duration of hospitalizat І на 
veek) « r . ! 1 ке Jlirector of Iealth Ad 
tio ) is also to be determined by the Di 
Чоп, | 
lisability incurred 
ill з or disability incu 
his medic 1 apply to illness or di EJ 
edic: "ne 's not арр!) ye eg 
T C entire t заутепї of tuition fees. 
n d. University term wh == on y physicians and 
: X 2 > Tal ge [ 1 а 
5 Student is allowed if he so desires, to ег 
Tse 


a f Of his own c 
tes Charged. 


1 I e inistr ti is empowered to 
Г а T ir ї „а Ad unistration 1$ empo 
li i or , 2 h Di ector of Heal h Ac mi 
Y hi ‚ м 


1 ? doces so e wi e responsibDie tor 
)ut ү hen he does ‹ he wi D I 
che ice, t 


€ 1 ts wher i his discretion. a studen has, 
i 1 ere 1 liscretion, û 
le r edical benefi s whe €, in his ¢ 


a 1 hir ч lf 
f the University, made himse 
in li 01 conduct or breach of the rules of the University 
“gible. 


€ r t Ё ninistration s utl ity to 

n ini ( h as authority 

i f > Ir ini atio né 

ter N ( the Dir "ctor of He al n Ac жес i a жы 

Ы in. 1 Cessity a d ler th ot hospitalization ^ i ^ n i di ‘al 
| i i € iversity IS ineligibie TOT I < al 
8 у "$60 1ectior with he l nive Ity 


to p A (4) à sti 
$8 а 
aboy - thoroug 
X Tegu] 
Pirrs 


t t i r atl "tic team is requi ed 
le nt in ending to train for an athle ic tea 
ide па г: 


} 

{ ‚ (5) the 

inning each term; (5 I 

h examination at the beginning of each woe dos 

| ' “Tn e ! si 

ations ay ly al luring the summer term of t vol 
to Ln oe 1 1 ^ ived їп inter-coi- 

ri 's гесе ] in 1 
leo: niy rsity 18 not responsible for iniuri« rec 
Rilate . i 


о ta } lepart 
$ the tivities t the depart- 
game or in iny of th activitic OT Т 
le a 
games, 


al education. 


Th PLACEMENT SERVICE FOR GRADUATES à 
i i he “ment of its 
E School takes a continuing interest in the =з; pap 
ES т } 1 the University Placement Off 
‚ “һе Dean, the Faculty, and the 
fim, 4€ in co lecting 
. 2$ а 
tiong nd Lover 
r y 
Ment Oughout 
обе 


W S l 1 w 
r | і the AW 4 hool a 
informati п from alumni of the La £ 


202 legal posi- 
M portunitie for lega r 
ment agencies concerning ор! a: aie eir place- 
y i ^ discuss their [ 
the Country. Students are invited Y isc 
i h 
ms with the Secretary of the Law Schoo 


THE DEGREE OF 


"S TURIS 
BACHELOR OF LAWS AND JURIS! 
T DOCTOR 
р Jachelor of Laws 
| М Turn’? "ms of study leading to the degrees of Bac "^ d ы. 
EN р ч Doctor Are addressed to the development and applicatior 
Nene og les, skill 


: h ara 
and ideals whi 1 ar 1 
rer f "Sei 
lety Ta t Е Profession 1 
i €y include, f 


to the eq 


‘bili ership in mod- 
responsibili rshij 


} raditional core of 
irst and foremost, the t tior 
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d E -—— 001, 
legal education, namely, the study of legal materials—judicial, sts! hese 
and administrative—and instruction in the technique of their use- tof 

- ^ - i 
programs include the study of the nature and purpose of law, the s of 


of the Anglo-American legal system, and the history and stan 4 legal 
the legal profession; practice in the skills of legal research ат ایز‎ 
writing; elementary training in trial practice; and, throug the 


of seminars, experience in group handling of legal problems. 


REQUIREMENTS FOR THE DEGREES 


BACHELOR OF Laws 


the 
To be recommended for the degree of Bachelor of Laws (LU pret 


student must have completed a residence period of not les dit hours 
academic years (four years for evening students) and eighty cre 
with a cumulative average of at least C. 


Juris Doctor эл 


The degree of Juris Doctor (J.D.) is conferred as 
the completion at the George Washington University 14 ‚ 
high rank, of the required program of study for the Bachelor $ 
including experience in research and legal authorship. To 
mended for this degree the student must have completed: (2 or (€ 
dence period of not less than three academic years (four year а cum 
ning students) in the Law School; (2) eighty credit hours kou Cow 
lative average of at least B including one of the following cour an (3) 
parative Law, Jurisprudence, or one of the graduate seminar o Tht 
one year of acceptable service on the board of student ا‎ to й 
George Washington Law Review, election to which is peri Art 
lations laid down by the Faculty. Students taking the com: de re 


: s 
^y : -ible for ti! 
and Law or Engineering and Law courses are not eligible 


Honors di tinction 
; s 

> | ; А „ог “with 2 
The degree of Bachelor of Laws or of Juris Doctor of 4: 
è : 've average 

will be awarded students who obtain a cumulative averag 


CURRICULUM деб" 

. ` А s е ‹ H ed anc ic 
Required and Elective Courses.—A program ot requir* 5 the bast 
assure coverage 4 dive 
bility to meet v cours? 
three second-year ietys 
a total 0 d T. 
н restr! 
are гд-у® 


courses has been developed in order to 
courses as well as to allow a degree of flexi 
interests of students. All first-year courses, 


and one third-year course are required, pages ча 
In general, second-year student 

g al, ‹ 0 
s the taking ; yea stu 


Y qualified 


hours of electives. 
second-year electives but in appropriate case 


electives will be approved. Similarly, speciall 
courses. 


dents may secure approval to take graduate 
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Pract: ? ' : i 

кыр. «4nd Trial Practice Court.—Classroom instruction is con- 
ed i . ; . ; . 

kac In pleading and procedure, trial and appellate practice, and evi- 
е, ; 


ederal Is instruction includes grounding in the principles of the 
Procedur ules of Civil Procedure and the Federal Rules of Criminal 
*. In addition, each senior student is required to participate 

of the Trial Practice Court, which includes the trying of 
tis Ee counsel and as senior counsel. A special section of the 
ера evoted exclusively to the trial of patent cases. Experience in 
а cr and arguing appellate court cases is available through the 

ub Competition. 

Paten Law, 


low 
ч Eroup c 


— Students interested in patent law should take the fol- 
tiv 
$ atent | 


f courses: Torts II—Uníair Trade Practices; Substan- 
ed vaw, Patent Office Practice, Patent Trial Practice Court, 
era] Anti-Trust Laws. 

бик; 

їсц А 

the fall 8—1 

iu. erm, 

ning in the 


ollowing is the curriculum for students beginning in 
Adjustments are made to meet the needs of students 
spring and summer terms. 


Morning Division 


FIRST YEAR 
Credit Credit 
ga M thod FALL TERM Hours SPRING TERM Hours 
Ntra and Legal System. . 4 Real Property ................. 4 
Per "Us. 4 M ч 
(Ona Prone. dis s 4 Contracts ........... 2 
minal o OO 2 Torts I 
Seco... 4 Со u l Lew FE 7: Хи 4 
Total -n 
ШЕК ҮЛҮЛ 14 Tota 14 
SECOND YEAR 
Cv "red "redit 
ү 7 4 Credit Credit 
Bed Рот ALL TERM SPRING TERM Hours 
Uy, * BEEN Seen 4 EUG „>л, i сы کہ‎ 4 
Vee I Conveyance а, 115.5 4 
Total ——- Electives (74 
EE s ide coim eie 14 — 
[ 14 
THIRD YEAR 
1% TN 
Na Р, " Credit Credit 
Be Fáctice Ck TERM Hours SPRING TERM Hours 
Live, Court 2 Тү tice Cot сея 
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Evening Division 


FIRST YEAR Credit 
Credit Но? 
FALL TERM Hours SPRING TERM Q4 
Legal Method and Legal System.. 4 Torts 1... ees 45» omie ИИИ 
ГАЛОШ; Lobo O >» аб Лене ¢ 4 Contracts we ШШ 
Personal Property. .........,... 2 Criminal Law ......::::: ШШ 
—— 4 10 
TOOT . POPES. 2002245, Н IO Totali.i. vt TERRE 
SECOND YEAR Credit 
Credit loo 
FALL TERM Hours SPRING TERM „йй 
Real Property ............ e 4 Constitutional Law ..::::*7 | # 
- è к АЕТ 4 
Civil -RYOCOGUTGcs sooo ере ооо 4 Evidence ........+*** bars 
ا‎ cide'decdedovcnceee Л 2 Electives ....cccecese**** LL 
EE ла 10 
`7 d чыл О I Tota 
THIRD YEAR сей 
Но 
2 TER Credit 
FALL TERM com SPRING TERM a { 
Electives ......... м. eben ae I Conveyances and W ills ЛИ 
— Electives ыу; 29 
RNS 157096: eo МБМ 10 а 
Total... 
сга -— T 
FOURTH YEAR ous 
Credit „б TERM 2 
FALL TERM Hours _ SPRING TE E 
Trial Practice Court............. 2 Trial Practice Court. . *** è ай 
700 7 A atn 8 Electives |... ttt] 10 
Total... enl disci Total 


GRADUATE PROGRAM ont 
sap 961 
Decrees or Master or Laws AND DOCTOR OF J URIDICA! 


and 
| ve - F Justi i í so vast 
The administration of justice under law is a matter 5 L- 
for further stua 
law. Others 


d fields. реге! о 


plex that some graduates feel the need 
broaden and deepen their understanding of the 


«en t 
desit 


extend their study into rapidly developing specialize NE oon 
instruction, leading to the degree of Master of -— hese ob) 
offered to enable qualified students to attain one OF both ‹ " 
tives. "m^ selected sit 
The degree of Doctor of Juridical Science 1$ offerec lies , purs 
dents whose aim is to extend still further their up dent 
original research in law. morning st ay 
Graduate work is available to evening às well as ment serv! 
in order that lawyers in private practice and in govern 


engage in advanced study or in original research. 
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PROGRAMS OF STUDY FOR FOREIGN LAWYERS 

cng” Programs of study are provided to meet the needs of lawyers who 

hw, p © countries whose legal systems are not based on the English 

lawyers, whose aim is to acquire an understanding of 

that they may work intelligently with its materials and 

er after returning to their own countries, there is available the 
ее i M 


aster of Comparative Law. For foreign lawyers, however, 


remain in this country to practice law, there is available 
“Bree of Master of Comparative Law (American Practice) with 
ate program of study. With respect to both programs, the 
assigned to special classes but work in association with 


T student 
to } 


е 
Айар 


s in the regular courses, each student's program being 


us individua] needs, 


NON-DEGREE STUDY: CONTINUING LEGAL EDUCATION 


*1$ a ree : 
law, result of changes 


er and expansion in various fields of the law many 
erg 


"lopment. Sue graduate study in order to keep abreast of current de- 
8 to E 9nsequently, an important part of the graduate program 
desir provide Continuing legal education for members of the bar not 
етае ‘coming degree candidates. The offerings in the field of 
though, “ge regulation provide opportunities for specialization. Al- 


Year n ird-year and graduate courses are particularly suitable, first- 

len of + e 0 -уеаг courses may be taken in appropriate cases. Mem- 
le b. 

dents art 


i - : ; Jassified 
aking graduate work in this way register as unclassified 


RESEARCH IN Рувілс LAW 
a б 

the E In public 

\ а * 

Чай, culty, 


B Special: 
Layers »Decialists in public law, either as government lawyers or as 
Cover Presenting 


law is conducted under the supervision of members 


The Purpose of this research is to furnish means for 


: individuals or corporations in cases in which the 
li ; EM 18 а Darty, and to assist in the analysis, clarification, formu- 
Can Improvement of public law, substantive and procedural. 
Qe re Dy ‘Or the graduate degrees in the Law School and seniors 
ther t ‘Bible for the degree of Juris Doctor may pursue this work. 
"ito п dents May be admitted with the special permission of the pro- 
Charge. 
REQUIREMENTS FOR THE DEGREES 
To Master or Laws 


led tor the degree of Master of Laws (LL.M.) the 


ler Must 
Ms, completed 


Suc] lave a residence period of not less than two 
ch Tesider 


ice should normally be continuous. All requirements 
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4 


for the degree must be completed in this Law School and in à P 
not exceeding two years after registration for work for the degree 
student must have completed with a minimum average 9 1 rseó 
credit hours in courses listed in the law curriculum as graduate p" 
except that in appropriate cases third-year courses and 

Unfair Trade Practices may be approved for inclusion in t 


of study if not previously taken. 


Master or CoMPARATIVE LAW fot 
+. £0 
M.Comp.L-) соп 


The degree of Master of Comparative Law ( 
foreign students who intend to return to their countries. To 5€ sd e 
mended for this degree the student must have completed 4 : 
period of not less than one academic year. He must have " e cur 
satisfactorily twenty-four credit hours in approved courses y 2 yni- 
riculum of the Law School or of such other departments 0 
versity as the Faculty of the Law School shall approve. 


Practice) 


^ actice «d 
American Pr rem 


Master or COMPARATIVE LAW (AMERICAN 


The degree of Master of Comparative Law, 
Comp.L.(Am.Prac.)) is for foreign students who 


р а рак tu 1 
in this country. To be recommended for this degree the $ vr eat 
han one ac? urs 


have completed a residence period of not less t i 
in approve of at 


He must have completed twenty-eight credit hours 1 verag 
. . ^ c : ° ive av 
in the curriculum of the Law School with a cumulative * 
least C. 
Docror or JURIDICAL SCIENCE | cie 
| i jdica ot 
To be recommended for the degree of Doctor of Jur ri b^ 
a residence pe tud 


(S.J.D.) the student must have completed 
less than one academic year. He must have pursued ac appro" нА 
е 


and research designated by his consultative committee an hi first J 
ч - i Joy td Jusion 0 

the Committee on Graduate Studies. At the conclusion | te f 
radua elds ° 


of residence, or at such other time as the Committee onm t 
. inati in 
may set, the candidate must pass an oral examination : 


: pation 13 of 
study selected by the consultative committee. er 


e 
be conducted by the consultative committee and such rant jons , 
the Faculty and qualified experts from other researc 1 
may be selected by the Committee on Graduate Studies. „ndar P 
Not later than the date specified in the University — two ү 
date must submit to the Dean опе typewritten origin’ d form" , ine 
and complete carbon copies of his dissertation 1n „© 3; word jis 


dissertation must contain a summary 0 
serted as an appendix. An additional origin 


summary must be submitted for publication. 
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tati 
On m | 
u + "Г 6 А 
stantia] St, in the opinion of the examining committee, constitute a sub- 
al contribs; ye : ° е 
Publicati Mtribution to the field of law concerned and be suitable for 
io Adde: \ ; cof ages << 
theo. > Additional information will be supplied by the Chairman of 
rr J 


E on Graduate Studies. 
Summaries ' А inted і 
x. aries of accepted dissertations will be printed in a volume 


lor 


› 

а number né : i *. " 
Pate for Ee of the University BULLETIN. The successful candi- 
Í the ` ; . j o o و‎ 
€ doctorate is required, before receiving his degree, to pay a 


to c 
Over E n wide А я 
the expense of printing the summary of his dissertation. 


COURSES OF INSTRUCTION 


COURSES OF INSTRUCTION 


h : : ! hel c hanoe 
: Courses Of instruction listed below are ibje hange. 


nive 4 à € t- 
гну reserves the right to withdraw a urse announced. 
le ие r wh 


1 which 


ich precedes the name of 


rse is offered. An odd numl 


number 


spring term. 


number (e.g. 112x 


SPring term, is given 
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te 


CONG 
LP 
‘AAs وی کرک‎ ч: 


tonc 
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E. р“ 


С riminal Law and Procedure (4) Murdock, Ж; 
I inal law; elements of crimina . avail 


Ы c ime 
attempt, and cor wpiracy; СП offense’ 
1 th; st atutory ا‎ 


purpo 


disorders; solicitati 


against against | 
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" 


& good Government 5 
~ vern 
It was George Washington's hope that the "General Gor ge 
hand + ^ ыз Р 
were taken by Congress to carry out the provision. of W ashing! suit 
eathed for the estat blishment b md 

sity in the District of Columbia became valueless owing to 
of the Potomac Canal properties. " 

' i iv e M 

Me un wl l€ however a movement | privat yid 
under the leadership of Luther Rice to establish a 


t toward such institution "a foster ng 


would ext 


ena 


and the stock that he had bequ 


National Government for tl 
gener 1 e lleg nate trainin £ $ елсе! 


p. Brown * to buy 


learning at the seat of the 


Baptist ministry und to айога 


association was formed by Luther Rice Obadiah ds 
Cone, and I no h Reyn lds tor the f гроѕе ot rais sing fun 
: n 


for the use of the col 


Sade: rai 


them were dent о 
Crawford, Secretary of the Treasury John С. ©“ » 
€ a Megs 


War; William Wir еу General; Return < jo! 
General; and thirt ers of the Congress. gre 
еї and thi ni 01 UK OUR “one РТО 
Le Ls tg setition was ™ ide tO c eno, 
to i ‹ the college ‹ tis %' 
the incorporation of “the Gener ul ( onvention of OF m wt. 
ticn in the District of Columbia for evangelical and "€ c ? 
I petition w спі Congress, ОП April 6 an 
i ; “© 
uiis ست‎ PTT 
Failing t * : : 11 charter, member rs nd wit 0 
tiling to о n a denomination™® * $, „лате 
tion еп! r 1 r mbrace пг tional * aim in Cong" 
11 ( ective to ©! rac presente’ W 
was 


lers there 
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AND DIVISIONS 


THE COLLEGES, SCHOOLS 
The George Washington University includes fourteen colleges jo 


and divisions, as follows: 
The Junior College offers the work of the first tw? years 


€ 
in the liberal arts and sciences; two у, m 


four-year college program 

pre- professional work; and two-year ter! minal courses. Each ? 

curricula leads to the degree of Asso i | Arts. f "T 
Columbian College ofters the ET ot ee junior und senio g” 


; 4 a 
the four-year ча Ы progni am in the liberal arts and sciences le без 


the degrees of fachelo Arts and Ba helor of Science. ^ 
the studies leading to “the degrees 01 Master 01 Arts an Ma 

сепсе in the fields of the liberal arts and sciences. е 
The Graduate Council offers a program of advanced study 

search leading to the degree of Doctor of Philosophy. ро“ 
The School of Medicine offers work leading to the degree С 

of Medicine. „= ov 

rhe Law School offers profession 11 and graduate courses | as ш 

‚ of Bachelor of Laws, Juris Doctor, Master 01 Laws, ! 

( arative Law, and Doctor of Juridical Science. I jet , 

ne * pi 


t 
fers course leading (0 ‘nd 
11 n 
Bad helor of Electrical Enginee! al 
ine? he 
1 of Science in 


[he School of Engineering 
у ۱ 
‘lor of Civil Engineering 


Jor of Mechanical Engineering Bachelor 


Master of Science in Engineering It also directs = ,ecan* 


professi degrees in the fields of civil, electrical, and " of 
gineering. de sett 
The School of Pharmacy offers courses leading © ^. pur 
Bachelor of Science in Pharmacy and Master 0f Scienc? Р 
The School of Education offers unde rgraduate pr gra oí gat d 
the degrees ot Bachelor ot Arts in Education, Bachelo „дис " 
Home Economics, and Bachelor ot Science in physical e pau 
graduate studies leading to the degrees 0! Master ot Are А 
and Doctor of Education. ri yt 
[he School of Government offers undergradua - n SU e 
Foreign Affairs, Accounting, Business Administr? d pri М? 


: yvert 0 
ree of Bachelor of Arts 10 go 2: уой" "i 
following degree?’ olicY: ^ М” 


Affairs, Eco nomic 
na ^ 

and Voc atio І Gene Arti ! 
of й 


leading to the deg 
ding to the 


in Government in the fields of Foreign ¢ 


ing, Business und Economy Statistics 


work is offered le 


ter of Arts in Public Administration in the баб ^ Maste! tion 

tration and Governmental Fiscal 4 Administration Ч jminist 

Personnel Administration, Master 0! Business RP d 
edocti 


Doctor of Business Administri поп 3 m adult 


Gener al Stud lies supi 


The College ot 


The George Washington University p" — 


GOVERNMENT 


f The Geor 


and general educational management 0 True 

a self-perpetuating Board 0 The 
‚ officio 

x offici att 


years a “ at 


The government 
Washington University are vested in 
President of the University as 
Board are named for a period of 


The members of one & 
places of the members whose : Alun” 
d by the? 


a member ¢ 
three 
class are © , of 


tees, with the 
members of the 
divided into three classes. 


each annual meeting to fill the 


Two members ot each class are nominate 


office expire. 


Association. 
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CEOp ^ 
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Chief of Elect Division, Federal Power Commission 1933 Assis 

l ersity I A iate Professor, Us ty of North Carolin’ Me 

Lecturer in Ele al 1 e. The George Washingt University 195" “рф” 
Washing e ety of Engineers, Philosophical Society Washingto™ 


ATE Sigma A 
BERNARD BERNSTEIN 
> 


Lecturer in Me hantic oil Еп néenring 1 
EME 1947, The George Washington University Mechanica) бе 


BS. 1 ) 

Nav earch Laboratory 194 Head, Design Re w Section, S 

Labora "T Lecturer Mechanical Engineering, The George Washing н 
ver Professional Engineer District of С t Membef. 


RALPH ALONZO BRADY 
L | 


ecturer m Electr al Eng 
low 


neer 


ollege Test Ex 


BS n E.I " а tate (£ 
Designer, United Engineer Constructors; Develor 1 
pany; Electrical Engineer, Potoma River Naval Come 1 1 
rer 1947-498, Lecture Electrical Engineering 1948 The 
versity Professional Enginee Maryland, Pennsylvania Distr 
W ashingtot ety Enginee 
THOMAS BENJAMIN BR( jWN rit 
"ofessor of Ph (yl. 
: А.В 7 „р \ A Р ‚ Proletips w 
B. 19 г niversity ssistant ofessor bef. 4 
| x of 1 The George Washington University Mem 
-— Wa gma Xi 


ROY COLBERT 
14 nm ve 


Professorial Lecturer on Engineering Administration 
А.В. ! Arizona Assistant Production Supe aren dent eno 
545-46; Directo { Training 1945 Department of the Navy 
The Ge Wa | y 4 
BENJAMIN € ARPENTER CRI ICKSHANKS wo te 
Professor of M echanical Engineering EL “ M 
B.S. in M.E. 1920, The © Wa a University Editor, De ' ворони, ^ 
Inspe m and 1 ance Company 19212 nstructor tO ге t 
Mechanical Engine g 1942 The George Washir gon { ive 
ste, Natior Burea › sndards 1928—30 Prolession? x 
" Membe ASMI gma Tau 
d 


EDWARD FRENCH DAVIS Uni 
1 i етп MS us 


{ssociate in Mecham . 
BS e sh on University: f if 
"f к, Er * w v ар ^ І xe story доме. aive” 
aryla Chemical Engineer, Naval Ordnan ‘ 
Marytane in Mechanical Engineering 19467 » The George Weenies 
il 


RAYMOND PUGH EYMAN yid. Di. 
Associate Professor of Civil Engines 2, Orley 


Civ "Ene ее A^ The George Wast ngton } t : 
RICHARD LEE FENTON ual P 


Lecturer m Mechanical Engineering 
' University Mechan: I 


B.M.E. 1947, The G e W " 
і i 4 I єє Bureau of M onis 1 ic 
А е in 

199 Inst tw and 1946-59, Lecturer 


The George Washingto 


WILLIAM HYMAN FIDEN 
ү; 


turer t lectrucal Engine ring Š а e [, 
Lecturer in Electr Engineering. sosi Columbia Т. ә ере. 
| ما‎ Re \ zn Division. етіп! ost " 
" ering К еъ “х es r y 
Ele " 1 р " The George Washington Univer 
Physical Society, Sigma x 
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HENRY P ARK HU TCHINSON -7 


Professorial Lecturer in Ele 
Ir 


, Columbia Univ №: 


EE 1930, Polytechnic ect. 

Radio Engineer, 5 | à ring 2; Radio Eng! fice d 
tional Bureau of Standard 5 / tant Chiel, of | Projects Branch, nerit 
Chief Signal Officer, | 5 rolessorial Lecturer in Electrical зш 


The George Washir 


tive Committee 


= КАҮЕ 


sociate Professor of Mechanical Engineering 


BS. in М.Ё. 1939, M.S. in М.Е. 1948, Cabtiors 
р sl Engineer, War Production Board 1941-4 
Airways 1943-45; Mec || Engineer, Hyd s 
of Technology 1945-5 Assistant Profe A 
gineering, The George Washingt Unive 
ARNOLD MAYO KRONS TADI ^ 
A tate m Mech ical Engineering E Naval 67 
45, The George Washing University. Chief Enginee l Assoc gi 
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(Poi rera. The George W Un so nay cl 
ngineering e George Y gton niversity 95 
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Lecturer m El tenn sit, m 
B.S. 19! e Graduate 1931, Naval War College "n Ele“ 
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Enginee g. The George W { 548 
WOLFRAM KARL LEGNEI m 
A ite Professor Germa in of Pegs ' 
A.B Harvard 1 AM 2, Ph.D. 1936, Uni vert ег? 
I › А Се The George Washingto 
KERMIT MILTON LOVEWELL x, DS 
Lecturer in Electrical Engineering Engine’ Po ghia, 
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МЕЕ 
MARTIN ALEXANDER MASON У wits 
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Professor of Ut il Engineering ae te a tion | Best 
B.S Eng. 1931, T Washington University; 198 Nato. үш 
i к e George Wa Г Engine? 4 pe 
e. lohn R. Fre I r Engineer ° Eng? ое. ot 
{ 4-4 on a t Board Corp neering poleg 
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{ the S Engineering 1 „'Сеог е Washington c ASEE; 
I eer, I ( н Me ASME, A5 Tau $ 3 
Society Engineers, Wa Academy Sciences, SIS" 
RUDOLP H MICHEI 
Profe 1 Lecturer in Mechanical Engineering 
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Me Westing e Electric ( 
Division, Burea { Ships, Navy Department ! 
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Naval Engineers 
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DWIGHT EDWARD SHYTLE 
Lecturer in Electrical Engineering Corpo? 
Executive Vice-President, General Manager, and Chief Engineer, C Jombustionet Ele ectrical 
tion 1934- . Lieutenant, U. S, Navy 1943-46. Instructor to Lecto HA E 
Engineering, The George Washington University 1943- Member, AS 


BENJAMIN FRANKLIN SLINGLUFF 


Lecturer in Electrical Engineering ee system Plan nie 
B.S. in E.E. 1937, Drexel Institute of Technology. Senior Engineer, P gineerin pia. 
Division, Potomac Electric Power Company Lecturer in Electrical ict O Colum 
George Washington University 1949- , Professional Engineer, Distric 
Member, AIEE, 

WALDO EDWARD SMITH 

Professorial Lecturer in Civil Engineering /draulic „Ел gine 
B in C.E. 1923, M.S. 1024, The State University of Iowa. Hy "American Ger 
M ingum Water Conservancy District 1935-39; Exec ecutive Secre Assistant Pr геогр 


hysical Union 1944— . Associate Professor, Rober 
bi akota State College 1931—35; Professorial Lect: 
Washington University 1946 Member, AGU, AS 


vil Engineering Xi 
au Beta Pi, Sigma ^* 


JAMES HERRE TAYLOR ok 
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B.S. 1916, Un versity of Nebraska; A.M, 1920, Princeton Univer ^* National Ке о; 
ersity Chicago Instructor, University of Nebraska 1920 aw onsin 1920" 4, 

etc ty, 1924-25; Professor, University of Wise Members -cal 


топ University 19297 * PhilosoP' 


The George W ИА 
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Soc., M.Ass.A., AAUP, AAAS, Wast 
y of Washington, Sigma Xi 
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Lecti Engineerin Nava 
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1931, Ü niversity of Colorado Naval Architect, Р! | eerie г, BU ity 
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1947 in Civil Eng ering » George Wa 


195 . Professional , Colorado. Member, Col. Soc, Engrs. 


ROBERT GAY TRUMBULL Сот: 

Associate Professor of Mechanical Engineering Bradley С Chiel 
1913, Worcester Polytechnic Institut Chief Estimator, Osgood ге P 28- 35 л 
pany 1919—27; Structural Designer, New England Electric Syste th bi4. 
Draftsman, Corps of Engine 1936-41 Associate Professor of Mechanics of o ( Co oiu un 
The George Washington University 1942— . Professional Engineer, Distt! 


Member, ASME, ASEE 


*CARL HUGO WALTHER ae 
Professor of Civil Engineering signer, Beth att 
B.E. 1931, M.C.E. 1933, Johns Hopkins University Structural Design, Alte 
Steel Company 1939; Structural Consultant, Quartermaster Generé al 1944 Pro 
Member, National Inventors Council 1949- . Instructor to Professor 1939-4 104 um 
of Civil Engineering 1947— , Assistant Dean of The School of Eng istrict C 
The George Washington University. fessional Engineer, Maryland, P! 


cE. 


Member, ASCE, AS 
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Professor to Professor 1930-35, Professor of Statistics 193 he Stat., St 
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GRADUATE ASSISTANTS 


Pan 
C Ts > ла 
ы Harry Anpros, B.S. 1938, University of Utah 
LD FICKEN SrEGMAN, C.E. 1931, Rensselaer Polytechnic Institute 


LB dm 1 . 4 
E RICHARD STIRNI, B.S. in С.Е. 1934, Georgia Institute of Tech- 
0. ору 


Josten STUDENT ASSISTANTS 
ivi Epson BELL (Civil Engineering), ROBERT SAMUEL Burns 
ALTER Dgineering), JAMES MICHAEL COLANGELO (Civil Engineering), 
ADEN CORNNELL (Civil Engineering), ROBERT WILLIAM GREEN 
al Engineering), WILLIAM KLEIN (Electrical Engineering), 
ČDWARD NEARMAN (Mechanical Engineering), Vincit Lewis 
Aechanical Engineering), MICHAEL BRANDIES RAPPORT (Elec- 
"тор ngineering), DARRELL ELMER Ropcrrs (Civil Engineering), SAL- 
MEYER ( ERVIDIO (Electrical Engineering), WiLLIAM AUBERT WEIDE- 

ivil Engineering). 


N ADMINISTRATIVE STAFF 
ly, В, Cuason, Secretary to the Dean 

Y Briccs KELLY, Clerk-T ypist 
Howard VAN SICKLER, Clerk-T ypist 


COMMITTEES * 
Tue Dean’s Соохси, $ 


1954 
Norman Bruce Ames 
Bruce Douglas Greenshields 


James 1955 1956 
arl Henry Taylor Carl Hugo Walther 
€s Rudolph Naeser Charles Edward Greeley 


COMMITTEE on ADMISSIONS AND ADVANCED STANDING 


njam: Norman Bruce Ames, Chairman 
Min Carpenter Cruickshanks Haaren Albert Miklofsky 


COMMITTEE ON SCHOLARSHIP 


oma The Dean of the School, Chairman 
Benjam; Benjamin Brown James Henry Taylor 
Maren Carpenter Cruickshanks Carl Hugo Walther 
ER Albert Miklofsky John Kaye 
* om Pres; ais * 5 b 
fio f dent of the University and the Dean of the School of Engineering are members 
Elected all committees, 
*d by the Faculty. 
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THE GRADUATE ADVISORY COMMITTEE 


The Dean of the School, Chairman 


Ames 
Thomas Benjamin Brown Norman Brot net 
James Henry Taylor Carl Huge, cl 
Forest Klaire Harris Rudolph Mic 
Haaren Albert Miklofsky John Kaye 
GENERAL INFORMATION 
INTRODUCTORY Cor 
e 
The School of Engineering was organized October 1, 1884 45 th in de 


situate was 
The scho А 4 
and Pre? ours 
evening i t 


coran Scientific School of Columbian College and was 
University Building then at 15th and H Streets, NW. 
named in honor of William W. Corcoran, Trustee 
the Corporation from 1869 to 1888. Day and 
were offered in Literature, Science, and Technology 4% Engi 
the degrees of Bachelor of Science, Civil Engineer, Mechant : acce?! 
neer, and Mining Engineer. The School was among the first t° 
women for degree candidacy in engineering. G aduat? 
In 1902 the Corcoran Scientific School, the School of Hepat 
Studies, and the Columbian College were merged into а singê d 
ment of Arts and Sciences. Engineering degrees were made E edet 
in character and the student was required to hold a Bachelor 9 velopi 
degree as a prerequisite to entrance. An indication of the C7 whid 
character of the School is found in the entrance requirement jib 
stated that “The candidate must give evidence he has complet 
eral undergraduate course—which was of such character 45 t0 
pursue to advantage the study of advanced engineering subjects” «aet 
Administrative changes led to 'The Washington College of v und 
ing being initiated in 1905 as one of the several semi-indepen 2 Тї 
graduate colleges of the University, each with its own Board 9 
tees. The College provided instruction leading to undergraduate 
in engineering and architecture. po 


of 
д Е ^ e D 
In 1909 the name of the College was changed to the Colle to give 
revis 


gineering and Mechanic Arts, and the curricula were ing 
underly™ now” 


the student a thorough understanding of the theory 1 
neering practice. Emphasis was placed on the development 95 and by 
edge of scientific principles upon which the student could pa- 
which he might solve new problems as they were met in ргас ү те of 
The name of the school was changed again in 1914 to the c We 


Ке. > ч ee к -hitect" í 
Engineering and later to the School of Engineering. Archit eld ° 
to the chat 


dropped from the curriculum and degrees were limited chef 
engineering. However, the primary emphasis upon pri 


xciples 1? 
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te 
qo ology which had characterized the School since 1902 was continued 
чк remained to this day as опе of the important distinguishing 
*$ of the School. 
мын become traditional in the School of Engineering to maintain an 
тее, relationship between the students and the modern practices of 
erg Ee by including among the staff of instruction practicing engi- 
lence E" with the latest problems and procedures of engineering 
TN 1 he instructors participating in this plan bring to the student a 
tffe Et with the practice of engineering and help to insure an 
Dicas: alance of instruction between the principles of engineering and 
ters A E" the principles to the many new problems confronting engi- 
‚ Ane 


he th Courses of instruction are open to both men and women, continu- 
e 


Practice first initiated in 1884. 


HOURS OF INSTRUCTION 


Cour . 1 " , 
Wen Ses of instruction are scheduled in the morning, afternoon, and 


Ronde Evening classes are identical with daytime sections of corre- 

Moun” Courses, are taught by the same instructors, and carry the same 

ten E of credit. By taking the evening and summer classes and ex- 

Who x E time of study beyond the customary four years, a student 

er я le to give only part of his time to college work may complete 
аг Course and obtain a degree. 


VETERANS EDUCATION 


T 

Thy Office of Veterans Education of The George Washington Uni- 
à e у Орега{ез as a service bureau for veterans interested in studying 
‘nd Niversity and acts in a liaison capacity between the University 
erin 'eterans Administration. Here information may be obtained 
ted g the educational program of the University and the pro- 
( ^d securing the educational benefits for veterans of World War 

€ Law 346) or "Korean" veterans (Public Law 550). 


Ровілс Law 346 


A 

ч. least thirty days prior to registration the veteran desiring to 
tang Under this GI Bill should apply to the Regional Office of Vet- 
ly an dministration, 1825 H Street, NW., for a Certificate of Eligibil- 
At the t ntitlement for presentation to the Office of Veterans Education 
tion Озщ of registration. Veterans who have attended another institu- 
bilig er the GI Bill must obtain a Supplemental Certificate of Eligi- 


0 А : 
Present to this University. 
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Ровілс Law 550 j 
Р Р 4 Р 0 atte 
At least thirty days prior to registration the veteran desiring (0 ® 44. 


under this GI Bill should apply to the Regional Office of Veterans 
ministration, 1825 H Street, NW., for a Certificate of Education 
Training, for presentation to the Office of Veterans Education “ ac 
time of registration. A photostatic copy of separation papers mus 
company the original application for certification. 


VOCATIONAL REHABILITATION Gl 
‚ Jig А DC һе? 
Disabled veterans desiring vocational rehabilitation under er ati , 
Bill should apply to the Regional Office of Veterans Admin east 
a 


1825 H Street, NW., for approval of their training objectives 
sixty days prior to registration. 


ADMISSION 


eto the 
ted provided be 


Credit for work done in the service schools is gran 
veteran has not been out of the service for three years or more. ot? 
considered for such credit veterans should submit to the Dires cce 
Admissions photostatic copies of their records indicating courses A he 
fully completed with sufficient identification of the course to € доп] 
Admissions Office to locate it in the Guide to Evaluation of duca 


Experience in the Armed Forces. 


AIR FORCE RESERVE OFFICERS' TRAINING CORPS Air 


On July 1, 1951, an Air Force Reserve Officers’ Training Corps 
Force ROTC) unit was established at the University under the : nse 
ity of section 40-47C of the Act of June 3, 1916 (Nationa of the 
Act) as amended. Air Force personnel, approved by the Presi en supt 
University, are detailed to the Department of the Air Force к: 4 full 
vision and instruction of the unit. Eligible male students ent? 
time for work leading to a Bachelor's degree may elect to taxe goe? 
Force ROTC course. A total of twenty hours of elective cr€ it, m fof 
in this program, may be applied toward a degree—two hours 4 m 
the basic course and three hours a term for the advanced course arly 

Membership in the Unit, which is voluntary, is open to any тч tate? 
enrolled full-time, male student who is a citizen of the Unite 2 cteh 
between the ages of 14 and 25, physically qualified, of good € “ess 
and a candidate for a Bachelor’s degree. Students who pe may 
complete the basic course or have equivalent active military cin ance 
be selected to enter the advanced course. Students in the ? of Y 
course receive from the Government a subsistence allowance fro? 
proximately $500 at the rate of $81.00 a quarter, which is exem? а gti" 
income tax. During the period of the summer camp, the advan 
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nt i E “Уус 
theives $75 a month, food, lodging, and travel expense. Uniforms, 
ou 9oks, and training materials are provided for all Air Science 
TSes 
| А 


UA К enrolling in the basic course must agree to complete the 
te Course as a prerequisite for graduation from the University. 
Mn if selected for enrollment in the advanced course, must sign 
. Тасе to complete the course as a prerequisite to graduation; attend 


Six. . 
om Week summer camp; if and when tendered, to accept a Reserve 
Bis nion for an indefinite term; and to serve a period of two years on 
| е 


$ 


er uty, after receipt of his commission, when and if called by the 
Stary of the Air Force. 


MILITARY SERVICE DELAY 


May po ent from induction under the Selective Service Act of 1951 
| student &ranted to selected students within authorized quotas. Normally, 
one E are not considered for draft deferment until the completion of 
2.00, ms work in the University with a quality-point index above 
drawn his index must be maintained or the deferment is with- 

* Students who are deferred and whose deferments are sub- 
cancelled or become subject to cancellation because they failed 
faithfully with all conditions under which deferments were 
visions Y granted are not again eligible for deferment under the pro- 
Usa of this regulation without the approval of the Chief of Staff, 

>in each individual case. 


| “quently 
a amply 


HEALTH ADMINISTRATION 


y maintains a health service that is primarily diagnostic 

‘ For medical emergencies and health consultations there is, 

b. * Campus, a Student Health Clinic open from 9:00 A.M. to 5:00 

for.’ With physician and nurse in attendance. There is also a rest room 
Omen, with a graduate nurse in charge. 


М... 
| deng “tical privileges include: (1) the physical examination of every stu- 
Муз Ting from secondary school ; (2) three Visits by the University 
ne ij а ог surgeon, office or residence (District of Columbia), in any 
R €ss, exclusive of a specialist, surgical operation, laboratory, or 
the үу SXamination ; (3) hospitalization, including board and nursing in 
Mont Versity Hospital for not more than one week during any twelve 

А inf iod—the necessity to be determined by the Director of Health 
istration, The duration of hospitalization period (maximum, one 

tion, is also to be determined by the Director of Health Administra- 


3 medical benefit does not apply to illn 


ess or disability incurred 
lous 3 


to the University term or prior to payment of tuition fees. 
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ns and 
ble for 


The student is allowed if he so desires, to engage physicia! 
nurses of his own choice, but when he does so he will be respons! 
the fees charged. d to 

Rules: (1) The Director of Health Administration is empowere 
limit or deny the medical benefits where, in his discretion, а student 


determine the necessity and length of hospitalization; 
has severed his connection with the University is ineligible to 
benefits; (4) a student intending to train for an athletic team ! 
to pass a thorough examination at the beginning of each term; 
above regulations apply also during the summer term of the Ut 

The University is not responsible for injuries received in 1? art" 
legiate or intra-mural games, or in any of the activities of the дер 
ments of physical education. 


LIVING ACCOMMODATIONS 


ides 

‘ m : i | ovide 

W omen Students.—The Hattie M. Strong Residence Hall 2 
single rooms at $35 a month and double rooms at $30 a month 4 y ould 
Meals are served at the Student Union. Applications for rooms ‘led 


h det?! 


be made well in advance. Forms for application, together wit men 
information, may be obtained from the Director of Activities for WO ort 
Girls under the age of twenty-one who are enrolled for twelve o" ving 
credit hours of academic work in the University and who аге ly wi 
with their parents or relatives may live outside the dormitory опу meh 
the permission and approval of the Director of Activities for $ 
upon receipt of written requests from parents. In no case will А 
be granted for such girls to be domiciled outside the University 1 
with persons approved by the Director of Activities for Women. 0 


11° А "e 0 
Men Students.—Welling Hall provides double room facilities ese at 
e 


jon 
ermiss 
р ept 


students. Rooms rent for $24 a month a person. Meals are $ be ob- 
the Student Union. Application forms for room reservation may H 
tained from the Director of Activities for Men, Building R, 
Street NW. 
А eal 
ч х . : : cacilities P 
Information concerning private rooming and boarding facili olde! 
the University, for women students twenty-one years of 2° 814 
and for men students, may be obtained at the Housing jouses 
Twenty-second Street NW. The reservation of rooms in private 
must be made by students. 
RELIGIOUS LIFE ke to 
The University recognizes the contribution that religion сап pi de 


ipate 1? 


the education of its students by encouraging them to partic 
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hi . 

py national clubs of their own choice. National Catholic, Jewish, and 
lin [апе bodies sponsor these religious organizations, which act as 
| the pp Ween the University and the local churches. The Director of 
.versity Chapel and the advisers to the various denominational 


a : е Р . 
ә nizations are available throughout the year for consultation on 
Опа] problems. 


UNIVERSITY CHAPEL 


th 3 University Chapel is maintained as a non-sectarian expression of 
| th - of the University in the contribution that religion can make to 
da cation of its students. 71 wenty-minute services are held Wednes- 
each week at 12:10 P.M. Representative clergymen of Washing- 

аге guest speakers at these non-denominational services. 


| PLACEMENT OFFICE 


u, Placement Office, 2114 G Street NW., provides assistance to 

Office ^ and alumni seeking full- and part-time employment. This 

an клеш» а registry of positions locally and nationally available, 

байар qualified applicants for consideration. Information is also 
€ on Civi] Service examinations. 


VOCATIONAL COUNSELING 


Th ; f х к : 

E University Testing Center is at 2114 G Street NW. The 

linc: Offers educational and vocational counseling service. This office 
ains 


a file of occupational information and training opportunities. 


STUDENT UNION 


phe Student Union, 2125 G Street NW., is the center for student life. 

s Phe Cafeteria and snack bar on the first floor to the game room on 

| ац 4 urth floor, it is well planned to meet the students’ need for meals, 

| a soc: creation, and activities. In addition to the recreation lounge 

den cial lounge the Student Union provides office space for the Stu- 
9uncil and for the other major student organizations. 

info, Student Activities Office, also in the Student Union, has available 

ation concerning the student organizations and campus events. 


DAVIS-HODGKINS HOUSE 


, 


eer} 8; 5 
"Єгіпр student center, providing lounges, reading rooms, and student 
liti ization offices. The House provides convenient, comfortable fa- 


| Meine or the exchange of ideas and good fellowship among student 
Cerg, 


S Davis-Hodgkins House, 731 Twenty-second Street, NW., is the 
Or, 
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INTERNATIONAL HOUSE 


‘or 
Т í Jt AP sal center £ 
The International House, 2116 С Street NW., is the social cen chef 


0 
А : . . 1 
students from foreign countries. A series of teas, dances 4! enable 
: ; е 
forms of entertainment, and the use of club rooms and loung 


: f iversity: 
students to become acquainted and feel at home in the Univers P | 
: à Ч ЫЗ gi! ar 
The International Students Society, now in its twenty-first Y€7 scan 
fe h Amer! 


comes as members students from other lands as well as Nort 
students. „й 

The Adviser to students from Foreign Countries, whose office ! 
International House, is available for advice and guidance. 


STUDENT ACTIVITIES 
Directors oF STUDENT ACTIVITIES fot 
¬ y. ^ : А » " ivitie$ * ¢ 
The University maintains the offices of the Director of A of 
Men and the Director of Activities for Women, for the on activ- 
~ * х fe < e 
students іп all nonacademic phases of student life, such as, Stu :ndivi ual 
ities, social life, and housing. The directors are available for ! 
counseling concerning personal adjustment to university life. 


STUDENT GOVERNMENT 


„гїї 

: irect 
Student Council—The Student Council is responsible to the E the 
of Activities for Men and the Director of Activities for Wom ctel 


"ali À 4 4] are e 
conduct of all student activities. Members of the Council af 


annually. Lif is the 
" . Y А „үх ` А 11е 
Committee оп Student Life.—The Committee on ace f not more 
0 he 
t 


judicial branch of the student government. It is composed * c of @ 
than seven members of the faculty, appointed by the presides nomi- 
University, and not more than six members of the student bo АР the 
nated by the Student Council and appointed by the President 5 all 
University. This Committee has the power to review the e e acts 
student organizations, including the Student Council, and set түе? 
that are contrary to established policy and regulation of the 

or the Committee. 


d 
А ante 
> кыре کک‎ - „ре E 
Approval of Student Organizations—This Committee post! 
t of any pr 


pt 


authority to approve or disapprove the establishmen 
organization on campus. No student club or society (exce 
fraternities, sororities, scholastic honor societies, religiou a 
sional clubs or societies) organized as a branch or affiliate 0 у the 
George Washington University organization will be re 


Committee on Student Life. 


s or Pr 


cognize 
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| ELIGIBILITY FOR STUDENT ACTIVITIES 


п : vios ~ c : А 
las м Student registered in The George Washington University who 
in no, Benera] average of not less than C (2.00) is eligible to participate 
life "athletic student activities, approved by the Committee on Student 


Th 
ins Tules and policies of the Southern Conference govern participation 


*rcollegiate athletics, 


t sepa, 01470] and administration of all student activities are outlined in 
*rate bulletin, 


STUDENT ORGANIZATIONS 
Honor SOCIETIES 


| „та Xi.—A national scientific honor society, the purpose of which is 
Mang; Ee original investigation in Science pure and applied. Out- 
ship, inge uate students in the sciences are eligible for full member- 
May ls de undergraduates who have shown marked ability in research 


Cted to associate membership. 


D. 
in E Delta Kappa.—A national fraternity emphasizing leadership 
Ph; curricular activities. . 
tw. a Sigma—aA national fraternity, established to encourage and 
to thos igh scholarship and attainment, membership in which is limited 
Sign, freshman men who attain a scholastic average of at least 3.50. 
lt to а Таи. —A national engineering fraternity, the purpose of which 


€copn;, . E ч 
Cognize scholarship and professional attainment. 


PROFESSIONAL ORGANIZATIONS 


Mep "ican Society of Civil Engineers (Student Chapter ).—M embership 
the а ° Students who are candidates for a civil engineering degree or 
4p °° of Bachelor of Science in Engineering. 
Men, сал Institute of Electrical Engineers (Student Chapter).— 
те nip open to candidates for an electrical engineering degree. 
Men “ап Society of Mechanical Engineers (Student Chapter).— 
fal Bq hip open to candidates for the degree of Bachelor of Mechani- 
п necting. 
Lm tty f Radio Engineers (Student Chapter )—Membership open 
"bti "hts in electrica] engineering who are taking the communications 
| Or who are interested primarily in electronics. 
Meri eta Тац (Gamma Beta Chapter).—A national professional (engi- 
| Taternity. Membership by invitation to outstanding students 


te o 


lu ag) 
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School 


who have completed successfully at least the freshman year in the 
of Engineering. 
SOCIAL FRATERNITIES 
Sigma Chi, Kappa Sigma, Kappa Alpha, Theta Delta Chi, phi - 
Kappa, Semi Alpha Epsilon, Sigma Phi Epsilon, Phi Alpha, Sig ha 


Acacia, Tau Kappa Epsilon, Pi Kappa Alpha, Tau Epsilon Phi, 
Epsilon Pi, Delta Tau Delta, Phi Epsilon Pi. 


SOCIAL SORORITIES 


Pi Beta Phi, Chi Omega, Sigma Kappa, Alpha Delta Pi, 
Kappa Delta, Phi Sigma Sigma, Zeta Tau Alpha, Kappa Kappa 
Delta Gamma, Kappa Alpha Theta. 


Delta ie 
Gamm : 


RELIGIOUS ORGANIZATIONS 


nj 

Pe 2 eni À - - ante 
Baptist Student Union, B’nai B’rith Hillel Foundation, CAP atom 
Club, Christian Science Organization, Lutheran Student ound 


Newman Club, Religious Council, Wesley Club, Westminster 
tion. 
MUSICAL ORGANIZATIONS 


Girls’ Glee Club, Men’s Glee Club. 


STUDENT PUBLICATIONS 


ей 
The Cherry Tree (the annual), The University Hatchet b (engi 
newspaper), The George Washington Law Review, Mechelect 
neers’ publication). 


OTHER ACTIVITIES 


Alpha Phi Omega—National Service Fraternity, Alpha The oni 
(scholarship winners), Big Sisters, Cheerleaders, Chess Club, م‎ 
Boosters, Hellenic Society, Inter-fraternity Council, Inter- А pleti 
Pledge Council, International Students’ Society, Inter- sorority {arth 
Board, Intramural Council, Junior Panhellenic Association, pelle” 
Washington Club, Masonic Club, Sailing Association, Senior Trivers” 
Association, Strong Hall Council, The George Washington gemin” 
Players, Women’s Recreation Association, World Government 
Group. en 2 

There is a complete program of intramural sports for both ™ 
women, 

Tue ENGINEERS’ COUNCIL 
r the § y 


The Engineers’ Council is the student governing body fo 
of Engineering. It is composed of two representatives from €8C ori 
organization in the School of Engineering, the Business Mana 


xa 
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tno} 
Sineer student 


od 


à magazine, and the House Manager of the Davis- 
E House. The purpose of the Council is to provide liaison be- 
А iin; le student body of the School of Engineering and the Faculty, 
i ag tration, and Student Government of the University in all mat- 

Schoo ecting the general interests and welfare of the student body, the 
талса, Engineering, or the University. The Council is maintained 
Scho: y by the Engineers Council Fee paid by each student in the 
of Engineering, and sponsors the engineer student magazine, 

1 eciv; the Annual Engineers’ Mixer, Engineers’ Ball, Engineers’ 
ЖА ре, and the Annual Christmas Tree Ceremony іп the University 
Merino -Ouncil meetings are open to all students in the School of Engi- 


st ne Council acts as the directing body for M echeleciv, the engineers 
is sent pose, The magazine is published six times a year and 
; Tee to all engineering students. It includes campus and alumni 
on Е" calendar of events, news of the student organizations, and articles 
lished eens by students and faculty members. The magazine is pub- 
Y a student Board of Editors and a volunteer student staff. 


ADMISSION 


he E " А 2 
: School of Engineering accepts men and women. 
the fa “nts may enter The School of Engineering at the beginning of 
term, the spring term, or the summer term. 


GENERAL ADMISSION REQUIREMENTS 


sq following factors are considered in determining the eligibility of 
Es. ant for admission: 
t, е adequacy of previous academic work as preparation for the 
Work A Кт now contemplated—including quantity and quality of 
2. The the standing of the institution in which it was done. 
ту с *Ptitude of the student for the course contemplated. 
T : e character of the student. d 
Who E. niversity reserves the right to refuse admission to any student 
his abil; a previous academic record of such grade as to create doubt of 
teason 44 to pursue college work successfully, or who for any other 
Ould not be a desirable student. 


APPLICATION FOR ADMISSION 


An ; 
of applicant for admission must obtain from the Office of the Director 
tur Missions an application blank which he must fill out completely and 
Mature With the application fee of $3. A recent photograph, with sig- 


› Of the applicant must be attached to the blank. 
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s "n 
An applicant for admission to the Reserve Officers Tran ee 

must also fill out and return a supplemental Air Force ROTC а 
tion form, , 
he fall ter? 


Applications should be filed not later than July 1 for t 


January 1 for the spring term, and May 1 for the summer pé reco! 
An applicant from a secondary school must send the high 0 the 


form provided by the University to his high school princiPa 5 
request that the principal fill out the form and mail it directly 
Office of the Director of Admissions. hight? 
An applicant who has previously attended an institution ot ей 
learning must request the registrar of that institution to mà! 
to the Office of the Director of Admissions a transcript of his reco 
he has attended more than one such institution he must request t€ is 
trar of each institution to send to the Office of the Director 9 "m 
sions a transcript of his record, even though credits we : 


i ae RE " tten 
together with an honorable dismissal from the institution last 4*7. 


The Graduate Record Examination administered by the 
Testing Service, Princeton, New Jersey, is accepted as sup "d 
evidence of the applicant's educational attainment, and the арР vail- 


report should accompany the application for admission whenever 
able. 
METHODS OF ADMISSION 
From SECONDARY SCHOOLS РА 
for admis 


An applicant from a secondary school may seek to qualify 
sion by certificate or examination. 


By CERTIFICATE 


A certificate of graduation with a minimum of fifteen “ 
an accredited secondary school and the recommendation from unde!” 
cipal of the secondary school that the applicant is prepared tO 1005: 
take college work will be considered subject to the following cr ati 

1. If the school is accredited by the regional accrediting wr 
the student must rank not lower than the fourth fifth of his € cijati 

2. If the school is not listed by the regional accrediting asso" ой 
but has been accredited by the state accrediting agency, the $0 е 
rank in the upper three fifths of his class. 


By College Entrance Board Examinations ant 


| . as коз Ent 
An applicant may qualify by passing satisfactorily College Thes 


Board examinations as prescribed by the Director of A 

———- . у à В ш the agi 
* A unit represents a year's study in a secondary school subject, including 

not less than 120 sixty-minute periods of prepared classroom work. 


dmissions. л 
greet 
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minas; i " Бе 
Out ih tions are given ata large number of examination centers through- 


De. * United States, including Washington, D. C., on August 12 and 
1954 er 5, 1953; and January 9, March 13, May 15, and August 13, 
Ar ; : 

Mtr, gements for the examinations should be made with the College 


a " а^ 3 : . 
trie nce Examination Board, Post Office Box 592, Princeton, New 
Y, not less than one month before the date of the examinations. 


From HIGHER INSTITUTIONS * 


Won Applicant for advanced standing may be considered for admission 
* presentation of satisfactory credentials from an accredited 
Оп of higher learning. The student must be in good standing as 
Yio j, Arship and conduct, and must be eligible to return to the pre- 


this Y attended institution in the term for which he seeks admission to 
Diversi 
lt rsıty, 


"stie ti 
to 


of is * transcript of record from such an institution includes the record 
adar school work, it is not necessary for the applicant to have 
hoo = а separate record directly from the principal of the secondary 
ires. oe school work is considered only as fulfilling entrance re- 
EL it is never credited toward advanced standing. ^ 
Ma y certified courses taken at accredited colleges or universities 
Hil applied toward a degree at this University, subject to the cur- 
айм. leQuirements and regulations of the school or college to which 


ES : Н 
tnt) am is sought. Work of low pass grade (such as D or the equiva- 
zi 


not be considered for transfer. 


ENTRANCE REQUIREMENTS 


B 
Ba “chelor of Civil Engineering, Bachelor of Electrical Engineering, 
Chel 


“А or of Mechanical Engineering, Bachelor of Science in Engineering. 
Scho ceptable certificate of graduation from an accredited secondary 
tion E" the satisfactory passing of College Entrance Board examina- 
itecto Secondary. school subjects selected with the approval of the 
N: ОТ Of Admissions is required. 


Nin 3 Э - 5 
биш, and one-half of the fifteen units required for entrance must be 
Reg uted as follows: three in English, two in algebra, one in plane 


Metry 2 ч х & - 
and ES one-half in plane trigonometry, one in physics or chemistry, 
high ҹ 9 іп one foreign language ог history. А graduate of an approved 

С я on 6 . " 
tt. 1001 who does not offer for admission the particular subjects 


Wire ч : A 
than { for the engineering curriculum, but who does present not less 
diio teen acceptable units, may be admitted on condition, if such 
Кас 9 In the distribution of units does not exceed two units. 


it е Un; А 

е Un 3 n А 

КЫР reserves the right to refuse advance credit in whole or in part, or to allow 
Y. Credit so given may be withdrawn for subsequent poor work. 
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Advanced standing may be granted for work successfull 
at accredited institutions of higher learning. Credit will be а t prt 
by the School of Engineering to the extent that the work taken р. 
vious institutions meets the requirements for the degree sought cerning 
University, and subject to the general University regulations con 


satisfactory subsequent work. 


Ag à iat 5 p ission 
Master of Science in Engineering.—Applications for ado Com 
х ч 1801) 
candidacy for the degree must be made to the Graduate Advis Admis- 


mittee of the School of Engineering, through the Director ° 


sions of the University. с acity for 
Applicants are required to satisfy the Committee of their сар! ersondl 
productive study in the discipline and must have acceptable Р from 
qualities. Applicants holding Bachelor’s degrees in engineering agm- 
recognized institutions and whose record, in the opinion of van may 
mittee, gives evidence of adequate preparation for graduate d do 
be admitted to candidacy for the graduate degree. Applicants ation P 
not hold a satisfactory degree, or whose adequacy of prera adon ! 
questioned may be admitted to candidacy upon successful comple 
a qualifying examination prescribed by the Committee. 
Study of a graduate character completed prior to я mmitte? 
candidacy for the graduate degree will be considered by the a ributes 
in prescribing the candidates program of study, provided 1t Cae In 
substantially to the achievement of mastery of principles and meti aduat? 
any case a minimum of one year full-time study under the У 
Advisory Committee is required. 


to 


admission 


t 
The Professional Degrees.—Application may be made not sooner | 
three years after graduation from The George Washington eng" 
provided the candidate can demonstrate definite responsibility 
neering work of substantial importance. Application must 


the Dean of the School of Engineering. 


Unclassified Students didat? 


an 
ut not à € yn" 


A person eligible for admission to regular standing b d as 


for a degree may, at the discretion of the Dean, be admitte 
classified student, 


REGISTRATION fed 
ave sats се 
for en al 


Before a student may be admitted to registration he must h 
the Office of the Director of Admissions that he is qualified 
to the University. 

A student who has previously matriculated in the 
has not been in attendance during the term prior to registra 
file an application for readmission in advance of registration. 


‘ho 
‚ы, МИ 
Univers ya, sho? 
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o istration is for the term unless otherwise indicated on the reg- 

Mame Paper. No registration is accepted for less than a term or one 
*r session. 

Unive dent may not register concurrently in The George Washington 
TSity and another institution without the permission of the Dean. 


of Wance of credit for work done concurrently will be at the discretion 


y privileges (1) the issuance of one certified transcript of 
» if and when desired; (2) the services of the Placement Office; 
Nate 3 use of University library facilities, except as otherwise desig- 
ш (4) gymnasium privileges; (5) admission to all athletic contests, 
the беге specified; (6) subscription. to the University Hatchet, 
ita m ent newspaper; (7) admission to University debates; (8) med- 
trati ention and hospital services as described under Health Admin- 
of ES page 23. These privileges, with the exception of the issuance 
le ,. JScripts, terminate, and a student is no longer in residence, when 

draws or is dismissed from the University. 


: FEES AND FINANCIAL REGULATIONS 
To lication 


tion fa. fee, charged each applicant for admi sion, non-refundable.... $3.00 
p, York ж. for each credit hour* for which the student registers (except 

th, Ward the Master's degree in Епріпеегіпв).................. 15.00 
ч E gree of Master of Science in Engineering: : 20 

pa atio ork leading to and including the Comprehensive Examination. . 
€ n fee 
LM 


T the - : 
i РА thesis. + 65x 5 e КУ ы быгы АЧЫ Жашы Желал БЫР - 
late annual fee, one-half payable in advance at the time of each registration. 
“regi : re, * A А 9.6 ^ 
. SIStration fee, charged each student who fails to register within the 


With nated DM ی‎ owt جو ااا و‎ на ا‎ cx Susa anie i (тас САРУ 5.00 
ыз al fce, charged each student who preregisters and withdraws prior 
ALS fen Sular E TE ROUES EAR 6 A TIT 5.00 
tinstate е, charged each student for late payment of tuition........... 1.00 
for qnent fee, charged each student who is reinstated after suspension 
iden quency Ж Жей mean poke ad CEDERE TT rp E . 5.00 
Sta ug fee, charged each student wishing to maintain "in residence 
р Чоп of uring any term of absence from the University or after comple- 
ud рес}: tuition requirements... eee eee eee eee ee eee eee eee ees 15.00 
"Since, А Physical examination........... eee 2 
ї for E Council fee, charged each student in the School of Engineering 
о е h term or any part thereof except the summer term......... : 1.5 
Naming nation to qualify for advanced standing and for each special 
UN с cus Алаага i a ER. КАГЫ 5.00 
tp - 
a n ment of tuition for the thesis entitles the candidate, during the academic year of regis- 
mo be the advice and direction of the member of the faculty under whom the thesis 


Neg Written, 
fond | Without 
à re temic 

*Peated 


In case a thesis is unfinished, an additional successive academic yea nay be 
further tuition payment, If the preparation of the thesis extends beyond the 
year, it must be registered for again, and tuition paid on the same basis as 
Course 
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Laboratory checkout fee, charged each student in chemistry courses who ) 

fails to check out of the laboratory by the time set by the instructof ш 
Transcript fee, charged for each transcript of record after the first...“ 

Additional Course Fees z 
d a 

In certain courses additional fees, such as laboratory and material p 

charged as indicated in the course descriptions. These fees are С t 
by the term and, unless otherwise indicated, may be defrayed эрага 
Breakage 0 pr of 
ual stv 
termine 


payments when the tuition is paid in this manner. 6 
is chatged against the individual student. When breakage 18 10, 
the normal amount provided for in the laboratory fee the in Ne 
dent will be required to pay such additional charges as are С© 


by the department concerned. 


PAYMENT OF FEES st 
725 Twenty 
istration ^ 


All fees are payable at the Office of the Cashier, 
Street NW. No student is permitted to complete reg 
attend classes until all fees are paid. Fees for each ter 
payable in advance at the time of registration. 

In exceptional cases, subject to the approval of the Treas jn 
student may sign a contract for term charges, except for fees payê 


m are 


advance, permitting payments as follows: j d 
Fall Term.—One third at the time of registration; one third on 

vember 3; one third on December 3. hird on 
Spring Term.—One third at the time of registration; one t 

March 3; one third on April 3. ي‎ his 
A student who fails to meet payments when due, but who pay” is 


fees on or before the fifteenth of the month in which payment ui yt 
charged a service fee of $1. A student who fails to meet payment ‚ sus” 
fifteenth of the month in which payment is due will be automatica ‘ated 
pended and may not attend classes until he has been officially re” 
and has paid all accrued fees and a reinstatement fee of $5. jay not 
A student suspended for failure to meet payments when due sensi , 
be reinstated for the term after two weeks from the date of ud the 
Applications for reinstatement are to be made to the Office ° 
Cashier. г credit 
An auditor pays all fees chargeable to the student registered р 
except the late-registration fee. 


WITHDRAWALS AND REFUNDS Jass 


in C 
Ete xt е : ee 
Application for withdrawal from the University or for chang са 


schedule must be made in person or in writing to the Dean. 
tion to an instructor is not an acceptable notice. 

A student may not withdraw from either the basic co 
the advanced course (2 years) of the Air Force RO 
approval of the President of the University. 


of 
rs) 
urse (2 ye the 


TC without 
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In i ! 
ent *uthorized withdrawals and changes in schedules, financial adjust- 


F aul be made as follows: 
two ji Withdrawal dated on or before October 31, cancellation 
ber м irds of tuition charges; withdrawal dated on or before Novem- 
tion will ree ation of one-third of tuition charges. No refund or reduc- 
. де allowed on a withdrawal dated subsequent to November 30. 
lati erm.—Withdrawal dated оп or before February 28, cancel- 
Mar ot two-thirds of tuition charges; withdrawal dated on or before 
tedy E. cancellation of one-third of tuition charges. No refund or 
In Е will be allowed ona withdrawal dated subsequent to March 31. 
арьс Case will a refund be made of the first third of the total tuition 
"ца, ei the registration is in advance and is cancelled before the 
and tuit *Eistration day. In this case a withdrawal fee of $5 is charged 
beca ton fees refunded. In no case will tuition be reduced or refunded 


Us 
Ё Of nonattendance upon classes. 
Yment ap 


Ting 


Murrey plies only to the term for which a registration charge is 
ny and in no case will this payment be credited to another term. 

Or pag dent in chemistry who fails to check out of the laboratory on 

Will E" the date set by the instructor, unless excused by the instructor, 

trons Charged a checkout fee in the amount of $2. A student who 

‘Ory à Course before the end of the term must check out of the labora- 
ny „ext regular laboratory period. 

ior. ident enrolled in the Air Force ROTC who fails to turn in 


dechar ' €quipment, and textbooks on separation from the Corps will 
. вей the value of the missing items. 
tive, „ T'Zation to withdraw and certification for work done will not be 


8 г : 
tudent who has not a clear financial record. 


SCHOLARSHIPS, PRIZES, FINANCIAL AID 


SCHOLARSHIPS 


Sch 
°] : : A 
tte ATShips are awarded for two terms unless otherwise specified and 


Cred; : 
the t ted In equal parts for each term. Each holder must carry 
ls Prescrj 


hip ded, 
8, 

xt this Ppl 
ы 


r than April 1 preceding the academic year for 

(tain d € scholarship is to be awarded, Further information may be 

"loj, i; 0m the Chairman of the Committee on Student Loans and 

Ips, 

a of Engineering Scholarships.—Four scholarships, established in 
* available each year in the School of Engineering to graduates 
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К 

: 2 4 1 tuit! 
of accredited secondary schools. Each scholarship provides ful ull pr? 
for one year. 'The holders of these scholarships must carry 4 


gram in the School of Engineering. t of $39 
Emma К. Carr Scholarships.—Six scholarships in the amoun K Cath 
each and eight of $100 each, established in 1932 by Mrs. Emma duatt of 


are available to “young men (of the white race) for undergr? 

postgraduate work, considering character, capacity, and need". mount 
Henry Harding Carter Scholarship—This scholarship, in the p 

of $400, established in 1896 by Mrs. Maria M. Carter in memory ۽‎ wh? 

husband, Henry Harding Carter, is available to a deserving stu sy 

is preparing for the civil-engineering profession. " 
Maria M. Carter Scholarship—This scholarship, in the sm 


$100, established in 1871 by Mrs. Maria M. Carter, is aval 
45 


w 
amount of $75 


Massachu his 


young man. 

Isaac Davis Scholarship—This scholarship, in the 
established in 1869 by the Honorable Isaac Davis of 
Nominations for the scholarship may be made “by th 
eldest lineal descendant". In case no such nomination is maces 
arship is to be awarded by the University. $300 

Hazelton Scholarship.— This scholarship, in the amount Wi an 
established in 1950 by the bequest of Lillie S. Hazelton, is awar 
nually “for the use and assistance of needy and worthy student? i the 

Eugene and Agnes E. Meyer Scholarships.—A scholarship #00 Mey” 
amount of $2,500, established in 1952 by the Eugene and Agnes р ap?! 
Foundation, is available annually “то assist promising students " M 
cants in meeting the costs of furthering their education, with pre seri 
consideration to children of persons who are employed in pub r 
including service in the armed forces or the judiciary.” dg” 

David Spencer Scholarship.— his scholarship of $15c А 
1918 by Miss Louisa J. Spencer, is available under certain T€? rbh 

The Zonta Club of Washington, D. C., Scholarship —This scho p. С. 
in the amount of $200, offered by the Zonta Club of Washingto™ pedi”! 
is available to a woman who is a senior or graduate student we 
interest in a professional or business career. 


) establish? 


THE COLUMBIAN WOMEN SCHOLARSHIP FUNDS shi? 


The Columbian Women Scholarships are awarded by the TA 
Committee of the Columbian Women. Applications for these git 
ships should be addressed to the Chairman of the Scholarship g 3 
the Columbian Women, The George Washington University, of wht 
ton 6, D.C., not later than May 15 preceding the academic yea? 2 rit 
the scholarship is to be awarded, or, in the case of award for t 
term, not later than January 1. 
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? 
ug Maynard Knapp Scholarship Fund.—The income from this fund 
Martine » established in 1915 in memory of a former president, Mrs. 
Po, . Knapp, is available for scholarships for women. 
this de of Columbian W omen Scholarship Fund.—The income from 
ind of $5,000, established in 1920, is available for scholarships. 
0f Шал y oung Herron Scholarship Fund.—The income from this fund 
Pte ;000, established in 1925 and named in 1930 in memory of a former 
‚© um i 1s available for scholarships. xr pi 
“де Women’s Scholarship Fund—The income from this fund of 
е ĉstablished in 1926 by the College Women's Club of Washington, 
Cra 55 available for scholarship aid. 1 
fing “e Ross Chamberlin Scholarship Fund—The income from this 
‘Vail abl $2 2,300, established in 1932 in honor of a former president, is 
* for scholarship aid. 


PRIZES 


Pr athe Chi Sigma Prizes—Alpha Pi Chapter of Alpha Chi Sigma 
nity Offers annually the following prizes: | 
three andbook on Chemistry and Physics” is awarded to each of the 
tan Students who carry at least eighteen credit hours during the fresh- 
P and attain the highest averages in freshman chemistry. 
ides name and year of graduation of the student who has attained the 
UN * quality. -point index in courses in chemistry will be inscribed on a 
w Plaque. The winner must have had at least sixteen hours of 
ET including the final term at The George Washington University. 
tity ^1 Delta Pi Prize.—Alpha Pi Chapter of Alpha Delta Pi Frater- 
tag with an annual prize of $10 to the woman member of the junior 
the most outstanding record in scholarship, extra-curricular 
а €s, and service to the University. 
d^ erican Institute of Chemists Prize.—Yhe District of Columbia 
im “ter of the American Institute of Chemists offers an annual prize of 
Y that al and junior membership in the American Institute of Chemists 
RN * graduating student, majoring in chemistry, who excels in schol- 
and in the personal qualities of integrity and leadership. 
to x" € Thurtell Burns Memorial Prize-—This prize of $75 is awarded 
LM Senior majoring in chemistry who shows the greatest proficiency 
un "Banic Chemistry, as evidenced by a comprehensive examination, and 
to j OSsesses such qualifications of mind, character, and personality as 
* Promise of future achievement. 
iy См te E. Fitch Prize.—The Willie E. Fitch Prize of $75, BUT 
te d Y James E. Fitch, in memory of his son, is awarded annually to 
T Student for the best examination in chemistry. 


~ "tar Board Prize —This prize, consisting of a silver cup, is awarded 
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аг, 
annually to the woman student in the sophomore class having , pro 
ship average of B or higher and the most outstanding record л we 4 
Omicron Delta Kappa Prize—Alpha Delta Circle of Omicron men 
Kappa Fraternity offers annually a plaque to be awarded to "that ost 
ber of the senior class who throughout his course has done t m ersitf 
constructive work in the furtherance and upbuilding of the Ош 
student activities”. - E Chaptt 
Phi Eta Sigma Prize.—The George Washington University * the 
of Phi Eta Sigma offers annually to the male student attaining ү 
highest scholastic average in his first full term of work, а doma 
selected from the field of the recipient’s major interest. The wig the 
name will be engraved on a plaque in the Office of the Dean 
Junior College. nnuall! 
Phi Sigma Kappa Prize.—Phi Sigma Kappa Fraternity offers 2 
a silver cup to the winner of an oratorical contest, open to all fres is 
Pi Beta Phi Prize.—A prize of $20 is awarded annually by ; : that 
trict of Columbia Alpha Chapter of Pi Beta Phi Fraternity “ours 
woman member of the senior class who throughout her college activi 
has done the most constructive work in the promotion of student 
ties among the women of the University. fess 
Ruggles Prize.—The Ruggles Prize of $35, established by Pr for * 
William Ruggles in 1859, is awarded annually to a candidate 
baccalaureate degree for excellence in mathematics. NU 
Sigma Kappa Prize.—Zeta Chapter of Sigma Kappa Soror fin 
an annual prize of $10 to the student with the highest grade 1n 
examination in General Chemistry. rs a 
Sigma Tau Prize.—Xi Chapter of Sigma Tau Fraternity offers in 
nually a medal to be awarded to that member of the freshman 
the School of Engineering who maintains the highest scholastic 5 
in the work of the entire year. : 1011 
James MacBride Sterrett, Jr., Prize.—This prize, established 4 п5Ё 
by Professor James MacBride Sterrett in memory of his son, t avt 
of books awarded annually to that student who obtains the highes 
age in Physics 6, 7, and 8. Ta 
Theta Tau Activities Plaque.—Gamma Beta Chapter of De ol 
Fraternity offers annually a plaque to be awarded to that pem he 
the senior class who has the most outstanding record in activin’ 
School of Engineering during the entire period of his attendance ished 
Alexander Wilbourne Weddell Prize.—This prize of $350, e cam 
in 1923 by Mrs. Virginia Chase Weddell, is awarded annually v jp 
didate for a degree who writes the best essay on the subject css 
promotion of peace among the nations of the world". 'The prm of 
shall become the property of the University and shall not Бе РЇ! 


it] 
al 


ү 
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8 . ; s 
Ten ed Without the written consent of the Univ 
Wired 3 the right to withhold the award 
“Bree of excellence is submitted. 


ersity. The University 
if no essay attaining the re- 


FINANCIAL AID 


Loan Funps 
‚ The fol] . 
ln a Owing 


E loan funds are available to students in the University 
In , Ordance 


ities with the qualifications placed thereon by the donors. 
Unip, Ould be directed to the Office of the Treasurer. 

Univer ity Loan Fund—The Trustees of The George Washington 
| E ‘have established a loan fund of $10,000. 
tong} Y Strong Educational F oundation.—The Henry Strong Educa- 
established at Chicago under the will of General 
‘tude trong, makes available a fund for loans to both men 


and women 
r the age of twenty-five years, 


Se 


1 i . . М 
Pha Information concerning full- 


3 and part-time employment, see 
Ment Office”, page 25. 


A REGULATIONS 


ке A ` Е 
‘Or Чеп; enrolled іп the School of Enginee 
ation, the University regulations and to compl 
А S Of the School of Engineering. 


Sty . А : . 
the dent Who withdraws or is suspended, or is otherwise 
Work versity 


ring is required to con- 
y with the rules and reg- 


absent from 
onl for one term or more, may re-enter and continue his 
"turn MY under the rules and regulations in force at the time of his 
is 

Lm 

Inf, Student knowingly makes 
Othe ation on 

түу. 

le . Niversit 


i, Bible (e 


a false statement or conceals material 
an application for admission, registration card, or any 
y document, his registration may be canceled and he will 
xcept by special action of the Faculty) for subsequent reg- 


in any unit of the University. 
A ATTENDANCE 
st : А : 3 à 

yj, dent IS not permitted to attend classes until registration has been 
сы *d and fees due have been paid. Regular attendance is required, 

е ; 
А st nt may be dropped from any course for undue absence. 
fee “dent who has been suspended, either for delinquency in payment 
е ы for any other reason, is not permitted to attend classes during 
The lod of Suspension. 

Student is expected to attend every meeting of the course in 
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ork require 


which he is registered, fully prepared to carry on the w 
and 3^ ^ y te 


student is held responsible for all work in the course, 
must be excused before provision will be made for him to ma а pee? 
work missed. Excuses for absences from examinations whic 
announced in advance can be obtained only by making written ap? 
to the instructor in charge of the course. 


AMOUNT OF WORK 4 


ye 
е а . А ^ . tion, , 
Eighteen credit hours, including required physical ебе part 
tute normal full-time work. Nine credit hours constitute n 


i ork де pot 
time work. dinaril* E 


A full-time student who is not on probation may take oF оге tha" 
more than nineteen credit hours. A student employed E dina 
twenty-four hours a week, who is not on probation, may take t inde P 
not more than ten credit hours, A student whose quality-Po” limits by 
3.00 or higher may be permitted by the Dean to excee these 
not more than two credit hours. yest 


: „ment sU yat 
A student previously unemployed who accepts employme report en 
: а to. edu’ 


to registration or at any time during a term 15 require in 9 
adjustments [ш 


t 
thin the pen uden 
an employ 


fact immediately to the Dean, in order that 
may be made, if necessary, to bring his program wi 
tations upon the amount of work to be carried by 


ADVISORY SYSTEM candi 

е < : de : a degre’. his 
Every student entering the School of Engineering 4S E б viding 4 
date is assigned a permanent Faculty adviser for purposes 9 Jop” 
x ssiona deve? арі 


educational career, providing assistance in his prote 

as an engineer, and establishing close relationship between г tu 
т ; n 

student. The Dean acts as temporary adviser to entering 


students pending the assignment of permanent advisers. Faculty a 
The adviser represents the student in all cases requiring activit? ol 


tion. He may not deny a student entry into any cou 
which the student is entitled under the regulations 0 
Engineering. 1 of his Pais 

The student is required to obtain his adviser's approv? consult iy 
gram. The freshman and sophomore student is required © союл 
adviser, when so directed by the Dean, and to follow his Т 


tions in all academic matters. tors 
s or instruc 


uardians are 


or 
rse 4 gcho? 


Students are encouraged to consult their adviser 
college problems at any time; and parents or £ 
consult the Dean and advisers concerning student problems. 
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SCHOLARSHIP REQUIREMENTS 


1, St y è А г А А 
Nl gent who fails to maintain the scholarship requirements of the 
9t Engineering may be dismissed from the University. 


UT GRADES 


thr, "5 are not given out by instructors but are mailed to the student 
м the office of the Registrar at the close of each term. Upon 
"uae lag of the student’s grades will be forwarded to his parent 
(; m lowing grading system is used: excellent, 4; good, В; average, 
Wi, 8, D; failing, F. Whenever a grade has not been assigned, the 
: ford (incomplete) Or the symbol И (authorized withdrawal) will 
Ne re ded. The symbol Inc. is a sign temporarily to indicate that all 
M pred work of the course has not been completed and a satisfac- 
"Ot he Planation has been given to the instructor. An ‘incomplete” can 
LET wade up after the lapse of one calendar year except by permission 
thori, aculty, Courses from which a student has withdrawn by proper 
he Zation will be indicated by the symbol W. No student may 
mh, or grade a course in which he has received a grade of D or above, 
For tequired to do so by the department concerned. 

lins Braduate work, grades are indicated as “excellent”, “satisfactory”, 

Slactory", or “incomplete”. 


‘ 


б | Qua ity-Pornt INDEX 
ali à х , 
}, thr ly points are computed from grades as follows: 4, four points; 
ERU points: C : : ; “Жеми 
lit y ints; C, two points; D, one point; F, no points, for each 
0 ч 
ur for which the student has registered. 


| ol 


0 ars 


diva: 
1di e $ А e : 
lr. 1. ag the number of quality points by the number of credit hours 


Ve 
ег occ : í а "A 
tad occurs first. If an “incomplete” is not superseded by a proper 


t tl © " " ~ 5 > 
Atra ы quality-point index. Grades in courses taken to satisfy 
LI z . * * 
erg ; Tequirements and in physical education courses are not con- 
n а ч 4 " 
Computing the quality-point index. 


SCHOLARSHIP 


In 
ing. OF А А 
Mey der to graduate, a student must have a general quality-point 


* T least 2.00 and, in addition, a quality-point index of at least 
a 


| 


work accepted for the degree in the School of Engineering. 
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ast 
AM x at le 
Probation —A student must maintain a quality-point index of و‎ lo 
pation @ wed 


2.00, or be placed on probation. A student remains on probe”, rem 
as his quality-point index is below 2.00, or until his probation 1$ 


by the Committee on Scholarship. plete * 

Probation is imposed for the amount of time required to сшде 
minimum of twelve additional credit hours or for one term, W ex 
of probation may in the 
fice or participate," gny 
Schoo! ! 


is greater. In certain circumstances the period 
tended. A student on probation may not hold o 
activities of any student organization or represent the 
undergraduate competition. 00 
Suspension—A student who has a quality-point index below um gir 
be suspended. A student who becomes subject to probation for t 
time, whether successive or after an interval, will be suspende | 155100 
A student suspended for poor scholarship may apply for re vident 
after an interval of one calendar year. He must then suom rsity 
to the Dean’s Council that during his absence from the ру redni” 


has so conducted himself as to indicate that he will profit ot be re 
sion. A student suspended twice for poor scholarship will n 
admitted. 
$ 
thi 
3 : - tuden 
The foregoing scholarship regulations are applied when 4 8 aften the 
completed a minimum of twelve credit hours of work. There 
regulations are applied in multiples of twelve credit hours. 
CHANGES IN PROGRAM OF STUDIES us f 
: t 
s sta 
A student may not change or drop courses or change hi i choo! 
that of auditor except with the approval of the Dean 0 
upon presentation of adequate reasons for such changes. zir ойе 
Change from one section to another of the same course 07 ht ap” 


e 
School may be made wit stud 
] course 0 
aduatio^ ade 
; pe 
r may I sid 


major subject to another within the 
proval of the Dean. All requirements specified in the 
to which the change is made must be satisfied before g" 


'Transfer from one college, school, or division to another . ; fo 
Application office ° 


only with the approval of the deans concerned. die 
n 


change should be made on the proper form, obtainable i 
the Director of Admissions, where it should be filed. 
Withdrawal from a course or from the University, 
or financial penalty, requires the permission of the Dean. 
withdraw from the University will not be granted à student W 
a clear financial record. P 4 
All charges for courses dropped without the approval of thé r 
be met by the student. Reporting the dropping of 4 aum 
Structor does not effect its discontinuance. 


cm 
without асай 


Permis" pot 


„тї 
a 
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tion’ the seven days following the first day of classes of a term, 

Tova of Courses may be added to the student s program with the ap- 
Urin the instructor, the student s adviser, and the Dean. | 

Durs & the thirty-five days following the first day of class in the 

ap ор тау Бе dropped from a student's program, with the 

Pena of the student’s adviser and the Dean, and without academic 

ү; КУ Withdrawal from a course without the approval of the student's 

ке a penalty of failure in the course. 

ed by sie from a course, without academic penalty, may be author- 

*xt ча е Dean at any time upon presentation ot written evidence of 
naui E circumstances. 

фу "Orized withdrawal from a course at any time entails a penalty 


al : = . "e c i 
he our in the course and financial responsibility for the full fee for 
Tse, 


CREDIT 


tj sant toward a degree is given only after regular registration for 

Versi Sfactory completion of the required work of classes in the Uni- 

the Teo. 9T upon the granting of advanced standing in accordance with 
Bulations of the School. 


TRANSCRIPTS OF RECORD 


Oth ficial transcripts of student records will be forwarded on request to 
dent on titutions, Unofficial copies of records will be issued to the stu- 
One "n Tequest, No charge is made for the first transcript; a fee of 

'ar is charged for each one thereafter. No certificate of work 


ne w : s 
ord a be issued for a student who does not have a clear financial 
р PHYSICAL EDUCATION REQUIREMENTS 


to «теп and sophomores in the School of Engineering are required 
for Physical Education 1-2* and 11-12* unless they are registered 
tay ч than 9 credit hours or unless regular employment during the 
trang E it necessary to take all classes during the evening hours. Vet- 
Any * not subject to these requirements. 

Which Other exemptions will be granted only upon written petition 
“Weer 4$ been recommended by the physical education department 
ZA "ту and approved by the Dean of the School. 

Чо €nt entering the University with advanced standing is not exempt 
Met E Physica] education requirements unless he has satisfactorily 
Tequirements elsewhere. 


х тед a 4 р 
Ме 1-2 ^m the School of Engineering enrolled in the Air Force ROTC substitute Air 
ation г Physical Education 1—2; sophomores substitute Air Science 51—52 for у 


ц - 
12 and Speech 1, 
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The required medical and physical examinations, 
departments of physical education, will be arranged at t 
istration. 


he time 9 


USE OF CORRECT ENGLISH d 
nsi 
er is deemed "T 


Any student whose English in any course whatev " 
uncil. 


isfactory may be reported by the instructor to the Dean's Co уа” 

Council may assign supplementary work, without academic credit, WE 

ing in amount with the needs of the student. If the work preso antin 

equivalent to a course, the regular tuition fee is charged. е eficient 

of a degree may be delayed for failure to make up any SUC 

in English to the satisfaction of the Dean’s Council. Ne poth 
The foregoing regulation is to be interpreted as applying 


written and spoken English. 


GRADUATION REQUIREMENTS $ the 
ve me jar- 


To be recommended for graduation a student must ha he sch 
t fof 


admission requirement of the School, completed satisfactorily 
ship, curriculum, residence, and other requirements for the 
which he is registered, and be free from all indebtedness to 
versity. е file 
A pplication for Graduation.—Application for a degree shou the Jast 
in the Office of the Registrar at the time of registration fo 
term of the senior or final year. 
Curriculum.—Curriculum requirements for the Bac 
are stated on pages 46-52; for the Master's degree, on ра 
Residence.—For the Bachelor's degrees, a minimum 0 
thirty-six credit hours must be completed in residence. 
work may be counted in residence, but in no case may 
residence aggregate less than thirty weeks. Unless specia 
granted by the Dean to pursue work elsewhere, the work 9 
or final year must be completed in residence. Y o retus? 
Attendance and Conduct:—The University reserves the right f ct has 
to confer a degree upon a candidate whose attendance OT con 
been unsatisfactory. 


(d 
helor's deg" 


ges $255. of 
f one Y% ig 
Summer j of 
the peri? js 
] perm! enio! 


iof 
tst 
тетеп” pe 


T hesis.—A. thesis submitted in partial satisfaction of requ! ust 
the Master’s degree or a professional degree in engineering 7 ecifie 
presented in its final form to the Dean not later than the date ге , off 
in the University calendar. Three copies of each thesis are reque pe 
typewritten original and two legible and complete carbon M то? 
tailed instructions for the styling of all theses should Бе obtain 


the Dean. p pro 


Accepted theses, with accompanying drawings, become 
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th Я 
à Jniversity and are deposited in the University Library, where the 


to ni’ pies are bound and made available for circulation. Ростов 

р, к. ог adapt material іп the thesis must be secured from the Dean 

th "ce at Graduation.—A candidate is required to be present at 

dg e uation exercises unless written application for graduation in 
1 is approved by the Dean. 


Honors 
wa distinction—The degree may be conferred "with distinction", 
of IScretion of the Faculty, if a student attains a quality-point index 
E. higher on all work taken at this institution except that TA 
к аы term immediately preceding the granting of the degree. To 
tion € for this honor a student must havd completed at this institu- 
ast one-half of the work required for the degree. 
cia] honors.—Special honors may be awarded by the Faculty to 
Mud C. of the graduating class for outstanding achievement in the 
Ten $ major field of work on recommendation of the major depart- 
L ‘Under the followi ing regulations: 
by € student must have his candidacy for special honors approved 
liter | culty members representing the major department or field not 
T than the beginning of the senior year. 
tins € student must meet such other conditions as may be set at the 
is Candidacy is approved. 
Doin 10 Student will be awarded special honors unless he has a quality- 
thar Index of at least 3.00 on all work taken at this institution except 
le. *n during the term immediately preceding the granting of the 


ак То be eligible for honors a student must have completed at this 
the p "9n at least one-half of the work required for the degree prior to 
iere inning of the term immediately preceding the granting of the 


THE LIBRARY 


Of th, dent registered in the University is entitled to the reference use 
E niversity Library. 'The University Membership Card, issued 
* payment of fees, must be presented as identification. 
NM E books, with the exception of those in the Law and Medical 
hog lons, may be drawn for home use for a period of two weeks. Any 
tme Which does circulate is subject to recall by the Librarian at any 
TM *Serve books and periodicals for collateral reading must be used 
eye Teading rooms when the Library is open. With special permission 
m may be drawn for overnight use when the Library closes. A fine 
“nty-five cents will be charged for the first hour or fraction of an 
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e 
+ a res 
hour and five cents for each hour or fraction thereafter that is 17277 
book is overdue. Grades of а student will be withheld unti 
record is clear. 


Hours p dis 
ac 
The University Library is open from 9:00 A.M. to 10:00 PA : Р.М. of 
day (Saturday 9:00 A.M. to 5:00 р.м.), and from 2:00 #0 
Sunday. 
RIGHT TO DISMISS STUDENTS stv 


any 
or exclude T de 


shenevely ^ 
FE ministrat 


The right is reserved by the University to dismiss 
dent from the University, or from any class or classe 
interest of the student or the University, the University 


deems it advisable to do so. 


RIGHT TO CHANGE RULES 


А eser" 

~ А o ` : ‘visions Fy, 
The University and its various colleges, schools, and divis! ree 
the right to modify or change requirements, rules, and fees. 
lations shall go into force whenever the proper authorities 


PROPERTY RESPONSIBILITY ty in 
eee eer ope 
The University is not responsible for the loss of personal p 


any University building. 


THE BACHELOR'S DEGREES pelor 
neering ; " nd 
Engineer 

Ath 
ay be earne Yo 
: Chemist? 


'The Bachelor's degrees are: Bachelor of Civil Engi 
of Electrical Engineering, Bachelor of Mechanical 
Bachelor of Science in Engineering. 

The degree of Bachelor of Science in Engineering m 
any of the following options: Business Administration, 
nomics, Mathematics, Physics, or Statistics. x 

Curricula leading to the degrees of Bachelor of Civi cal É 
Bachelor of Mechanical Engineering, and Bachelor of Electr | pe 


n 
4 ` R 2 4 ession? e, 
neering are accredited by the Engineers Council for Prof one i 
of the engineering 


лее 


| Eng pagi 


velopment, the recognized accrediting body 


CURRICULUM REQUIREMENTS 140 
Tr А а 2 : а rricula 0 
The satisfactory completion of one of the following СЧ i 


credit hours, exclusive of physical education, is required. hma? 
Physical Education is required of all students in the en 
sophomore years. (See *Physical Education Requirem 
Variations from the prescribed curricula may b 


ents » 


e made, wi 
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Misgi 
lon x ; M. : ? 
urge of the Dean’s Council. A student desiring to omit a required 
Dea and substitute another must make written application to the 

› Presenting satisfactory reasons for the substitution and written 


Toy é ә ў 
al must be obtained before registration for the course. 


FRESHMAN YEAR (FOR ALL ENGINEERING CURRICULA) — 
е 

es 11-12 General Chemistry ...... nmm 8 
Eng] Plane Surveying ............. Mnt 2 
Math » 2 English Composition .............++++ 6 
Math, 12 Plane Analytic Geometry ............. 55. 3 
МЕ 9 Differential Calculus .............. menm. 3 
МЕ Engineering Survey and Orientation ............ •., • І 
МЕЗ Mechanical Drawing ........- nn I mm 2 
Phys Ed Descriptive Geometry ........... Itt 2 
Phys. 6 . See page 43 for statement of requirement. 

and 7 General. Physits oceane ceo oreet tenter 6 
NU 4 Tothls <b ccc E EIE ч. 33 
ч —Air Force ROTC students substitute Air Science 1-2 (4) for Me- 


ical Eng: 
Engineering 1 (1) and Physical Education 1-2 (2). 


hy SOPHOMORE YEAR (FOR ALL ENGINEERING CURRICULA ) a 
ч \ 
Phy © General Physics ...... Mn 3 
Math 55 Physical Measurements ..........-+++++ з 3 
Bective Integral Calculus ....... er 3 
Ro (EE students take Math. 132)... 3 
CR 21 Б Elements of Electrical Engineering ...... e 6 
E, Analytical Mechanics: Statics ....... nn 2 
бее, | Analytical Mechanics: Dynamics ...... nn 3 
Eng] u Effective Speaking ....... ыы, 3 
MR 13 The Writing of Reports ......4 m е 3 
CE ud Mechanism ........... hh е эке о зе 4 
Phys. Ef Engineering Materials ............. 5...0 4 
. See page 43 for statement of requirement, 
ore : Total о: PE dente erronee as 37 
ч Eq Àir Force ROTC students substitute Air Science 51-52 (4) for Phys- 


"duc. . 
ation 11-12 (2) and Speech 1 (3). 


Bachelor of Civil Engineering 


{ r redit 

CR М JUNIOR YEAR сан 
СЕ te Strength of Materials ..... e 8 ч, $. 
VE 140 Hydraulics ..... eer IMs CL 
me In. Materials and Hydraulics Laboratory .....--+-+++-- 2 
hys, I 12 Thermodynamics ....... «ононе 6 
Reon’ m Electronics ..... m nmm mm 6 «sans КОЕ 
en 2 Principles of Economics ....... a ate d EXPE 2715 


чы € st 

it, Stude; А З : : : ‚ 3 

t win nt who begins Physics with Physics 6 or 7, is subject to a qualifying examination, 
Biven for Physics 5 if not used for entrar ce requirements. 
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CE 141 
CE 142 


Elective 
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Graphic Statics ЕНН 
Bridge Stresses ....................+*°*°*°, 
Total. Л 2E ORAS ( 6) for 


ROTC.—Air Force ROTC students substitute Air Science 101-2 


tive (6). 


Credit 
Но’? 
SENIOR YEAR 4 
CE 23 Higher Surveying ....2............. ШО 5 
CE 164 Highway Engineering ................+°***°°° H 
CE 147-48 Structural Design ................. 
CE 149-50 Concrete and Masonry Construction ......°°°°°', 4 
CE 151-52 Statically Indeterminate Structures ....::,*"" 0 
CE 181-82 Water Supply and Sewerage MEM А 4 
CE 187-88 Engineering Contracts and Specifications «-+***"" , ; 
CE 189-90 Civil Engineering Proseminar ........«. 50777777] J 
CE 192 Soil Mechanics ..,...........«+- 992 2 0 0B X 
T0til:.:2::25 7. ОКИ (6) for сүй 
ROTC.—Air Force ROTC students substitute Air Science 151-52 
Engineering 187-88 (4) and Civil Engineering 189-90 (2). 
Bachelor of Electrical Engineering сей 
Jouf 
JUNIOR YEAR А 4 
CE 123 Strength of Materials IEEE Н 
СЕ 136 Hydraulics = А 
CE 140 Materials and Hydraulics Laboratory ... Ev = 
ME 111-12 Thermodynamics ............ seen { 
Phys. 132 Electronics -.......... е.» sor e UAA А7 
Econ, 1-2 Principles of Economics ..............“' Л 4 
EE 105-6 Direct-Current Laboratory asa... e 1 
107 Alternating-Current Circuits... AA 
108 Alternating-Current Machinery ....... t a 
Ир ADE сл сш. a Л Y 
Д. foo- 


хоба], eee A MD 6) for 


ROTC.—Air Force ROTC students substitute Air Science 101-2 ( 


nomics 2 ( 


3) and Elective (3). 


it 
i 
SENIOR YEAR é 
1. Communications Option NU 7 
EE 115-16 Advanced Network Theory ............*“ E 
EE 123-24 Advanced Network Laboratory ... i ES 
Phys. 133 Electronic Circuits ........... ا‎ Pa 7 
EE 148 Applications of Electronic Devices .-++** oe ы 
EE 111-12 Electrical Measurements ...........:::* | 2 
SE 109 Alternating-Current Machinery ....::::5*:: 86 


Electronic Devices Laboratory ....- eet" 


ER, 


ER 195-34 Alternating-Current Laboratory .................. 4 
Ble: 9-90 Electrical Engineering Proseminar ................ 2 
Ctive 4 
Хото n Total D 35 
“Neal р Air Force ROTC students substitute Air Science 151-52 (6) for Elec- 
“8Neering 189-90 (2) and Elective (4). 
1 
1 Pow 
Bp Option 
ER м Alternating-Current Machinery .................. 3 
ER ^ е е СИЕ к К, Le a EIOS 3 
ER 138 Illumination Engineering ........................ 2 
ER x Industrial Electrical. Power Applications .......... 2 
ER D Symmetrical Components ........................ 3 
ER E Principles of Electric Power Transmission ......... 3 
ER B! : Electrical Measurements ......................:. 4 
ER 182-34 Alternating-Current Laboratory ................... 4 
Phys 9-90 Electrical Engineering Proseminar ............... 2 
Ке 33 Electionie Сайра абс о Нуна 3 
***9292*90604009029009002090909960*99900 ) 
e tal ae 
i Ато, IU. га sea cee ae me T 35 


Ve (6) Air Force ROTC students substitute Air Science 151-52 (6) for Elec- 


Bachelor of Mechanical Engineering 


` JUNIOR YEAR Credit 
136 Strength of Materials К 
БЕ 132 Hydraulics 1 


140 т. урен РЕКТҮҮ ТЕ 3 
МЕ u Materials and Hydraulics Laboratory ......... 2 
Phys E 2 dermodvnRnCS ы жи EP cen cake co cee cece E 6 
on r КИЧКЕ eee tan ste дал Ажал ЕЛАТА ДЕ СОЧИ 3 
МЕ E" Principles of Economics ..................... M 
ME ; 742 Management Problems .................. we MUR 
AR ¢ Machine DeWine... ana A eia Жыш 2 
есу Mechanism Drawing ...................... 2 
J wa. бө Sie Ve dV t o 4« V3.2 QUIS eG dU Qs Seek VON дЫ 6 

t Ore ЖК» акад» кабы Ао. ЫБ 3 


"e (6) Air Force ROTC students substitute Air Science 101-2 (6) for Elec- 


{ 4 Credit 
МЕ > SENIOR YEAR rmm 
МЕ 59-30 Luwer EARN ons gas Giga | a нра рн у 6 


Mp 127-28 Machine 
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4 
ME 115-16 Mechanical Laboratory .... MESE 
ME 189-90 Mechanical Engineering Proseminar .-+-+***"" ,, 4 
Elective =-=- -~-t 1uuuoircooosocseccccctsssottvosse" S MED p 
7 
Total... (6) for Me 
ROTC.—Air Force ROTC students substitute Air Science 151-52 
chanical Engineering 189-90 (2) and Elective (4) 
Bachelor of Science in Engineering ( 
2 
JUNIOR YEAR : 4 
CE 125 Strength of Materials .......... "MU ЖАЛЫ 3 
CE 136 Hydraulics RE ee y 
CE 140 Materials and Hydraulics Laboratory. Ex 
ME 111-12 Thermodynamics PME НЫ TER i 
Electronics _..................++=*°**** M 
Principles of Economics. ......... ttt] E í 


Management Problems 
Engineering Contracts 4 
СИНОТ hes Swine «кл» pa IA 5 E 


ch Spree edo i eet SELL x (6) for, Be 
ROTC —Air Force ROTC students substitute Air Science 101—2 
tive (6). 


it 
cred! 
Hou 
SENIOR YEAR 44 
Option As approved by the department concerned. -= 71 
Total. iSite B^ (6) for op" 

ROTC.—Air Force ROTC students substitute Air Science 151-5% 
tion courses (6) as approved by the department concerned. ining 

ra 

es A 
The Bachelor of Science in Engineering curriculum providet појпее! 
іп the basic physical principles employed in engineering and ! stud 


ing methods of analysis, and in addition, offers an opportunity 
in optional fields in which the student has special interest. stra" 


ч dmin! 
Optional study can be selected from the fields of Business A 2 тк 
7 ог Statistics con- 


tion, Chemistry, Economics, Mathematics, Physics, ¢ a 
program of study in the option is formulated by the depart" ap 
cerned in conference with the student. The program, Бе aring © gent 
proval of the department concerned, must be submitted p piof 
to the Dean’s Council for approval at the beginning of t j wit? 
year. During the period of optional study the student must comp" 


such regulations as the department concerned may prescribe. st’ 


The following ام‎ mie are recomr mended, for the 4 


ee 
Variations es des ан to satisfy = Modes n 
vidual students may be made by the department concerned. 
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BAC 
ACHELOR OF SCIENCE IN ENGINEERING OPTIONAL CURRICULA 


} Credit 
gin, Hours 
ess A Зар А А 
Ag 5 Administration Option 


Bus ia^ Introductory Accounting 
Bus Adm. ror Business Organization and Com 
Busin Fin 

Commercial 


I 


AON .. xov xp «te 3 


nce ..... . . . 3 
r, and Bailments 3 
from the following: 


Acct. 101: Cost Accounting 

Acct. 111: Financial Statement Analy 

Acct, 155: Business Budgeting 

Bus, Adm. 105: Personnel Management in Industry 

Bus. Adm. 106: Problems in Personnel Management 

Bus. Adm. 109: Office Management 

Jus. Adm. 121: General I: 

Jus, Adm. 141: Pri of Marketing 

Jus. Adm. 145: Sales Management 

Bus. Adm. 150: Principles of Purchasing 

Econ. 121: Money Banking 

Econ. 175 Railroz insportation 

Econ, 176: Motor, , and Water Transportation 
Ре Stat. 111: Business and Economic Statistics 


Ins urance 


em, 2 
21 » Tr 

Qn. 2 vi 3 rg 4 

em... tive ino + 
C tm. 111-12 h Chem 6 
Chem 113-14 Physical Chemi 4 
Chem’ 122 Quantitative I: 4 

Or 1.135 Inorganic Ch 

hem E. Organic Cher 2 
Bective 31752 Organic Chem 8 
у Гуго years of 12 
Momie 

ке Option 

Соп, is 

Reon си Мот Вай. e P SCR ERES ELS. 3 

. 12 = : ) 

Reon E The Supply and Control of Money 3 
Stat, 42 Labor: Economies соу n teens) «рй ( 
Stat à Business and Econ 3 
Ё “112 >: ч с 

“lective Business and Economic Statistics II ...... 3 

Nine credit hours in Statistics or Business Adminis- 
ration selected with the approval of the Depart- 

| ment of Economics, 


Athen... 
у, Na " ° 
Piftee àtics Option 


Кге; Credit hours of mathematics beyond calculus, in second- and third-group 
Weicg 
Matt Option 
Phys 2 Differenti 3 
Муз, =P Optica”. se ss 3 
ns. 113-14 Atomic апа Statisti 6 
32 PRONE («vil iad Rasse Cols PACES: qud» ile 
5 
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Statistics Option ; 0 
Stat. 91-92 Principles of Statistical Methods ....««**77* pes } 
Stat. 117 Н 
Stat. 118 T" 6 
Stat. 155-56 Mathematical Probability .........«''''' жү 6 
Stat. 157-58 Mathematical Statistics ....... ttt 

RING 


THE DEGREE OF MASTER OF SCIENCE IN ENGINEE 


j of 
e requirements > g is 


ineerin 


Upon the satisfactory completion.of the graduat 
tery 


School of Engineering the degree of Master of Scie 
conferred. The discipline of this degree is designed to le ‘neering: 


of scientific principles and methods as they are applied in eng! „9 tion- 
is conceived that this objective can be served best by providing о ait "m 
ship in which the intellectual needs and desires of the stu re 


: e “ж? : ` is en - 
important element in determining the curriculum. To this adu 


н n ; « x ; in à 
sponsibility for the student's program of study is established ; sey aculty 
the Universi) —. of 


ate Advisory Committee composed of members of Progra 

and specialists selected from the engineering profession. : ory Som 
ly scribe sach candidate by the Graduate Advis0™ sedge 

study are prescribed for each candidate by the Grac znow! 


r 
4 > a ; А 'c state 0 - 
mittee, or an assigned adviser, in accordance with his state tery of ei 
à 4 ai ES { е 
and needs, and as required to achieve the objective of mas 
ciples and methods. 


ADMISSION TO CANDIDACY "m 

Applications for admission to candidacy for the degree must " 
to the Graduate Advisory Committee. 

Applicants are required to satisfy the Committe 
productive study in the discipline and must have accepta е rom 
qualities. Applicants holding Bachelor’s degrees in engineerin. c quate 
recognized institution, and whose record, in the opinion of the radu 
Advisory Committee, gives evidence of adequate preparation Mw lic? 
study may be admitted to candidacy for the graduate degree o whos? 
who do not hold a satisfactory Bachelor’s degree in engineering acy уро? 
adequacy of preparation is questioned may be admitted to es d om: 
successful completion of a qualifying examination prescribe у 


mittee. 


"PE 
4 acity 
e of their сар гоп 


ADVANCED STANDING 


А ission to 
Study of a graduate character completed prior to admiss! const 


dacy for the graduate degree in the School of Engineering ds candidate | 
ered by the Graduate Advisory Committee in prescribing > "LL 
program of study provided it contributes substantially to t 
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of 
Mas Се я 
ч - Ty of principles and methods. In any case a minimum of one 


mi -time study must be completed under the Graduate Advisory 
ее 


REQUIREMENTS FOR THE DEGREE 


А 

mi 

i, mum of one year full-time study as approved by the Graduate 
lis Y Committee must be completed successfully. Candidates with 


чу ea of unsatisfactory preparation may be hera to complete 
Sary remedial or preparatory study in addition. 
lie m applied to satisfy requirements for another degree may not be 
Ca E Satisfy requirements for the graduate degree in engineering. 
Viene: ates for the degree must demonstrate substantial mastery of 
LN * principles and methods of their use in the candidate's area of 
6% У successful completion of the prescribed program of study and 
E E. examination, 

"lios Ndidate’s scholarship must be satisfactory to the Graduate Ad- 
Vade 'Ommittee and will commonly be required to be equivalent to 
Wy ^* A student whose scholarship is considered to be unsatisfactory 
Suspended by the Dean upon the recommendation of the Commit- 
Wi MS assigned adviser. 

May be the approval of the Graduate Advisory Committee the candidate 
tid, permitted to include a thesis in his program of study. The can- 

be subject to an oral examination of his thesis. 


Mie to the course examinations, the candidate must complete 

Шу a comprehensive examination on his area of study. The 

"ad E^ may be written or oral, or both, at the discretion of the 
dvisory Committee. 


iu "^ Ca 
"tib Ndidate must complete successfully the program of study pre- 


Уу 
‘Day М ithin three years if a full-time student, and within five years if 
tme student, 


THE PROFESSIONAL DEGREES 
ith. 

Mg. Profe 
dx 


ani ssional degree of Civil Engineer, Electrical Engineer, or 
cal Engineer may be conferred upon a graduate of the School 


Deine 
*ring who has demonstrated his professional ability. 


LA REQUIREMENTS FOR THE DEGREE 
‘on, PPlication may not be made sooner than three years after gradua- 
Meer, then only if the candidate has had definite responsibility for en- 


2 "8 work of substantial importance. 


te 


d 
"Tee pied statement of the candidate's experience, references, the 
Ught, and the title of the dissertation must be filed with the 
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"n 
Dean eight months before the Commencement at which the degree ! 
be conferred. : sertation 
Detailed information concerning the preparation of the diss 
may be obtained from the Office of the Dean. 
3. The dissertation will be read for acceptance b 


РЕГ om 
y an examining : the 
i ‘aculty 0 ^ 


ring practic 
Ity of 


mittee appointed by the Dean to include members of the F 
School of Engineering and at least one expert from enginee 
'The committee will report its recommendation to the Facu 


School of Engineering. 


COURSES OF INSTRUCTION 


COURSES OF INSTRUCTION 


the ^ the following pages, under the alphabetically arranged names of 

"Partments of instruction, are listed the courses of instruction 
Wher in the School of E ngineering. Also listed are courses offered by 
pte Schools and colleges of the University, but required or ac- 
$ electives for the degrees in engineering. The courses as here 
âre subject to some slight change. Students are referred to the 


чей] 

hr th * of classes, which is available prior to the opening of each term, 
e . e с • > 

The Surly scheduling of all courses of instruction. 
Niversity reserves the right to withdraw any course announced. 


INDICATION OF THE AMOUNT OF CREDIT 


cot, umber of credit hours given for the satisfactory completion of 
че; is indicated in parentheses after the name of the course. А 
Of я Our usually consists of the completion of one fifty-minute period 
б, S work or of one laboratory period a week for one term. A 
uM (t) preceding the number of a year course indicates that the 
з pe not be entered in the second term and that credit will not 


n until the work of both terms has been completed. 
CIVIL ENGINEERING 


Plane Surveying (2) 

P rinciples, ho , and instruments used in surveying; 
work. Prerequisite Trigonometry. Lecture and laboratory. 
ing tee, $12, 


N 


15 Navigation (3) 
Princip les, methods, and instruments used in surfac 
ation. Charts, piloting, dead-reckoning, nautical astronomy, p 
etermination. Peeni: Trigonometry. 


and aerial navi- 


21 Analytical Mechanics: Statics (2) 


Composition and resolution of forces; axial stresses, centroids; friction. 
"rerequisite: Physics 6; prerequisite or concurrent registration: Mathe- 
Matics 20, 
*2 Analytical Mechanics: Dynamics (3) 
inematics of a particle; kinetics of a body in translation, rotation, 
and plane motion; work and energy; impulse and momentum; simple 
vibrations. Prerequisite: Civil Engi neering 21. 


23 Higher Sur: eying (4) 
Elements of geodesy, triangulation, topography, hydro graphy, an d 
precise and trigonometric leveling, with field work. Prerequisite: Civ 
"ngineering 2. Lecture and laboratory. Surveying fee, $12. 


(57) 
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24 Elementary Photogrammetry (3) | prin хайр! 
History and development of photogrammetry; fundamenta кд pro 
methods, and instruments used in photographic survey ine осор}, 
duction of maps; photographic interpretation; p rinciples 0 Я nina 
Laboratory work with photographs and instruments 11 vil Eng gine”? 
of scale, tilt, relief, and map plotting. Prerequisite: 
23; Physics 6. Laboratory fee, $3. 

25-26 En ngineering Materials (2-2) у «js such * 
Emphasis on properties and uses of nonmetallic mater din To 
a fuels, and plastics; and metallic materials po atio 
copper, aluminum, and alloys. Prerequisite or concurrent 
Chemistry 12. 

123 Strength 0j Materials (3) A: combine? 
Tension, compression, shear, flexure, and torsion; deflection 
and working stresses. Prerequisite: Civil Engineering 22. 

130 3) Js; laminar s 

у ow through pipes and open channels; 

turbulent flow. Prerequisite: Civil Engineering 22. 

140 Materials and Hydraulics Laboratory (2) sal testis 22, 
Determination of the pr ties of materials by 1 me 25 me 
a study of the flow of fluids. Prerequisite: Civil | Engineer and 1^ 

ite or concurrent registration: Civil Engineering 2 

Laboratory fee, $9. 

141 Graphic Statics (3) on of 
Fundamental principl : analyses of beams; det terminatio a 
in roof t trusses and framed bents. Prerequisite OF concurren 
tion ye ıeering 123. Lecture and drafting гооп 
room 

142 Bridge Stresses (3) ў russes: pre 
Determination of stresses in modern types of bridge per Draft" 
requisite: Civil Er 141. Lecture and drafting-roo™ 
room fee, $2. 

147-48 Structural Design (2-2) „tures: Ф 
Computations and drawings for the design of steel strum pre 
requisite: Civil Engineering 142. Lecture and drafting 
ing-room fee, $5 a term. 

149-50 Concrete and Masonry Construction (3- -3) ced concret 
Plain concrete, general properties and theory of beg: neering rg 
foundations, and retaining walls. Prerequisite: Civi zi gine’, 
and 12 Lecture, laboratory, and drafting room. T fee 
149 scm тогу fee, $9; Civil Engineering 150 drafting-T 

151—52 Statically Indeterminate Structures (2-2) d frames i 
A study of such structures as continuous spans, righ бй? 


* о nt 
arches by methods of work, slope deflection, and momen 


Prerequisite: Civil Engineering 142. 
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164 Highway Engineering (3) 


| 
"51-85 


N 
о 
ә 


Highway economics, location, construction, and maintenance. Pre- 
requisite: Civil Engineering 25. 


W ater Supply and Sewerage (3-3) 
Collection, storage, purification, and distribution 
systems and treatment of sewage. Prerequisite: Civil Engineering 136; 
Chemistry 12. 


of water; sewerage 


Engineering Contracts and Specifications (2-2 
Contract essentials, types, and legal prin iples; analy i 
tion of specifications. Prerequisite or concurrent registration: 
Engineering 25-26. 


18 


Civil Engineering Proseminar (1-1) 


Soil Mechanics (3) 
The basic concepts of the behavior of soil as an engineering material. 


Prerequisite: Civil Engineering 25, 123, and 136. 


Advanced Mechanics of Materials (3) 

Advanced topics in the mechanics of material Stresses at a point, 
thick cylinders, general bending, torsion, localized stress, and stress 
concentration. 


Applied Elasticity (3) 


‘he theory of elasticity as applied i 
Stress, strain, torsion, and bending. 


А 
Foundation Problems (3) 

he integration of structural theory and soil mechanics, as appl ied to 
foundation, retaining wall, slope st: ability, and drainage probl ‘The 
interrelationship of structural action and soil stability is em 


Theory of Structures (3) 

Advanced analysis and design of indeterminate structures 
Continuous and suspension bridges, high building frames 
rames, and columns. 


Prestressed Concrete Theory (3) 
Study of the theory and û 
Cluding the design of prestre n concrete structures. 


ressed concrete, 


cations of 


Thesis ( 3—3) 


ELECTRICAL ENGINEERING 
Elements of Electrical Engi 169-397 


Electric: al Engineering 9: magni 
instruments and machines. Elect 
Current circuits, instruments, an 
Terequisite or concurrent registrati 


; direct-current 
alt ernat 
juisite: Physics 7. 
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105-6 


IO 


ч 


108 


109 


III—I2 


IIS 


116 


Direct-Current Laboratory (2-2) 

For the student majoring in electrical engineering. 
urements and direct-current dynamo laboratory. 
trical Engineering 9-10. Laboratory fee, $9 a term. 


Alternating-Current Circuits (3) . mV given 10 
Alternating-current-circuit theory. Extensive cons! g th single 
harmonic analysis and to the study of harmonics in bo ering 1° 


zine 
and polyphase circuits. Prerequisite: Electrical Engi 


Alternating-Current Machinery (3) „де: Elect 
т 1 М +” ЕА rere site. 
Transformers and polyphase induction motors, Prerequ 

cal Engineering 107. 


Alternating-Current Machinery (3) д conve 
Synchronous generators and motors, single-phase дее eag 10 
mercury arc rectifiers. Prerequisite: Electrical ЁЛЕ 


Electrical Measurements (2-2) ; ‚ bridge? 
Theory of direct-current and alternating-current ms 
and meters. Prerequisite or concurrent registration: 
neering 107, 


Advanced Network Theory I (3) 3 


Theory of resonance, linear networks, transmission 
Prerequisite: Electrical Engineering 107. 


Advanced Network The ory IT (3) ЖҮ М 
Theory of transmission at UHF and VHF frequencies ince : 
well's equations, wave guides, and methods of power "d phys" 
these frequencies. Prerequisite: Electrical Engineering 115 
132. Prerequisite or concurrent registration: Physics 133. 


Advanced Network Laboratory І (2) . онай 115: Ја 
А laboratory course associated with Electrical Engineer! 
oratory fee, $9. 


Advanced Network Laboratory II (2) EE 


11 
ring 
A laboratory course associated with Electrical Engine 
requisite: Electrical Engineering 123. Laboratory fee, 


nc 
unbalé 0 
lines 


Symmetrical Components (3) 
Theory and application of symmetrical components , 
circuits, alternating-current machinery, and transmission 
requisite: Electrical Engineering 108. 


in 


Principles of Electric EY r Transmission (3) .. 
Mechanical and electrical characteristics of transmission tions jn 
mate and rigorous solutions by means of hyper bolic fane im poft? 
state and elementary transient considerations, the mo lect! 
phases of distribution of electrical energy. Prerequisite: 
Engineering 129. 


ү 
rime? J 


Alternating-Current Laboratory (2-2) 
A continuation of Electrical Engineering 105-6, 


with expe 
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alternating-current circuits, instruments, and machinery. Prerequi- 
Site: Electrical Engineering 106 and 108, Laboratory fee, $9 a term. 
138 Industrial Electrical Power Applications (2) 
he characteristics of the various typ es of electrical motors 
Power appliances, and the principles governing their apy 
Industry. Prerequisite: Electrical Engineering 10. 


and other 
ications in 


I 
39 Illumination Engineering (2) 


Principles and practices in present-day illumination engineering. Pre- 
requisite: Electrical Engineering 10. 


140 Electrical De sign (3) 


Principles of design, with reference to materials of construction and 
electrical equipment. Practical exercises are assigned in connection 
With classroom work. Prerequisite: Electrical Engineering 109. Lec- 
ture and laboratory. 


148 Applic ations of Electronic Devices (3) 
ractical applications of electronic devices such as power supplies, 
Voltage regulators, multivibrators, electronic counters, and servo- 
mechanism. Prerequisite: Physics 133. 


Electronic Devices Laboratory (2) 
A laboratory course associated with Electrical Engineering 148. Lab- 
Oratory fee, $9. 


> " é . ^ . . 
Proseminar in Electrical Engineering (1-1) 
rerequisite: Electrical Engineering 108 


20 
1 Radio Wave Propagation (3) 
'heory of the radiation and propagation of electromagnetic waves in 
Space, with consideration of practical application to radio problems. 
202 


Microwave Electronics (3) 

Behavior of vacuum tubes at "hie: high frequencies. Theory and ap- 
P'ications of microwave oscillators and transmission circuits. Measure- 
ment problems. 

203 Electric Circuit Analysis (3) 

Analy sis of circuits under — and transient conditions by op- 
erational methods. Generality of the circuit concept. 


Advanced Electrical Design (3) 
Advanced consideration of transformers, polyphase machi _ апа 
Irect-current machinery with particular attention to design difficulties. 


лр. за А 
Electronic Circuit Problems (3) 

sign of low power electronic circuits, oscillators, receivers, vacui 
tube counters and timers, amplifiers, 


М А 
300 Thesis (3- 
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8 
13-14 
111—12 
115-16 
127-28 
129-30 
131-32 


MECHANICAL ENGINEERING 


Engineering Survey and Orientation (1) 
Open to freshmen only. 


Mechanical Drawing (2) 
Drafting-room fee, $5. Drafting (6 hours). 


Descriptive Geometry (2) 


Drafting-room fee, $5. Drafting (6 hours). 

-hine wi „е, $5 
Mac hine Drau ing (2) DA afting-room fee, 
Prerequisite: Mechanical Engineering 3 and 4. Draiti 
Drafting (6 hours). 

xj . > 2 e f 
Mechanism Drawing (2) Prerequisite 


Prerequisite: Mechanical Engineering 3, 4, and 13. Drafting 
i i Mechanical Engineering 14. 


concurrent T 
fee, $5. Draft 


Mechanism (2-2) t regist 
Prerequisite: Mathematics 19. Prerequisite 


tion: Mathematics 20, 


or concurren 


Thermodynamics (3-3) ye. prereaui™ 
With introductory study of laws of heat transmission. 
junior status. 
Mechanical Laboratory (2-2) ime MONE 
Calibration of instruments; calorimetry; testing of рон right ho 
auxiliaries, combustion engines, and refrigerating machines. Laborato 
power-plant test required. Prerequisite: senior status- 
fee, $9 a term. Laboratory (6 hours). 

thods of Manufacture (2) NEU ame 

I practices, fi ig, welding, machine tools, inspectio 


ЫК 
r Ee: ochanite 
ired. Prerequisite: Me 


Inspection tr re 


Machine Design (2-2) hours); $1 
With stress-analysis computation and design periods (6 neering - 
requisite: Mechanical Engineering 7, 8, and 112; Civil Eng 

136, and 140. Drafting-room fee, $3 a term. 


UM > if» 
Power Plants (3—3) 

Study of design, layout, installation, and operatior 
and equipment, with emphasis on heat transmission 
tion. Prerequisite: Mechanical Engineering 112. 


Heating, Ventilating, Air Conditioning, and 
Refrigeration (2-2) «dl Engin 

Principles and applications. Prerequisite: Mechanica 

112; Civil Engineering 26 and 136. 


N 
о 
N 
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Combustion Engines (2) 
Study of spark-ignition anc 
performance, fuels, knock, 
Spection trips required. Р 
Senior status. 


com bustion, 
rts. In- 
ring 112; 


ustion Cf 


fechanical Enginee 


Fluid Dynamics (3) 
Theory and application of fluid mechanics, Prerequisite: Mechanical 
Engineering 112; Civil Engineering 140. 


Dynam ics of t Machir nery (3) 
Inertia effe cts, balancing, v in ation phenomena. Prerequisite: Me- 
Chanical Engineering 7, 8, and 14; Civil Eng z 14 


1neeri 


Management Problems (2-2) 
Organization of an industr 
men. Prerequisite: Economics 1-2 


rise; the handling and training of 


Production Control and Planning (2 ) 
Scope of production controls, produ t ar 
Systems and methods. Prere equisite: "Mechanical 


nning and routing 
"neering 141-42. 


E ngineering Patent Procedure (2) 
ature and purpose of patents, 
patent applications, trade m 
employee relations. Prerequi: 
Industrial Labor Relations (2) 
Prerequisite: Mechanical Engineering 141-42. 


preparing and filing 
п pater its, hace. loyer- 


»eerin 141-42. 


ргосес 


Proseminar in Mechanical E ngineering (1—1) 
› + ` . 
I rerequi Ite: Speech I; senior status, 


Instrume ntation ( 3) 
Theory of measurement and instrume 


hysical prin- 


ation systems 


Ciples involved in resea c trumenta Design 
Problems. 
Advanced Dynamics ¢ [Акм тету (3) 


the 
ion iso- 


‘ree, damped, and aul vibrations of mecl 
Gynamic response of elastic Parson Selected 


ation and control. 


4d: vanced Fluid Dynami ics (3) 
1 


d 
vanced mechanics of real and 


deal fluids, potent theory, tur- 


ry layer mechanics, hydrodynamic lubrication. 


bulence. bound 


Heat T ransfer Thermody namic s (3) 


Advanced problems in cor pression of gases and liquids; combustion. 
€at transfer problems in olving radiation, convection, conduction, 
€Vaporation, and condensation 


Seminar in Engineering (1-1) 


Thes is (3-3 ) 
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REQUIRED AND ELECTIVE COURSES FRON 


OTHER DEPARTMENTS 

~ ‘ ther 

On the following pages appears a partial list of courses in 0 Some 
eering: | of 


partments of instruction which are closely related to engin cho? 
J a of the engi 


of these courses are prescribed in the several curricul . for 
subjects 


Engineering; all are recommended as suitable elective 
neering students. 


ACCOUNTING 


Introductory Accounting (3-3) 
Basic principles of accounting records, prep 
financial statements, introduction to cost 
and income determination problems. 


т 
N 


a 1 
ects $ 
aration of work set ation 
accounting ап 


j nd 
101 Cost Accounting (3) M control ?' 
Theory and purposes of cost accounting, systems of соз 
determination, analysis and interpretation of cost data. 
T . . ing 
111 Financial Statement Analysis (3) 1 ; interd 
Methods and techniques of preparing, analyzing E £ trends 


financial statements. Determination and interpretation 
ratios. 


155 Business Budgeting (3) t, 


ge 
. ОЁ 
he $ +" А ess b 
Principles, preparation, and administration of а busin 


AIR SCIENCE 
1-2 Air Science I—Freshman Year (2-2) 


Sophomore Year (2-2) 


51—52 Air Science II 


101-2 Air Science III—]unior Year (3-3) 


151-52 Air Science IV —Senior Year (3-3) 


BUSINESS ADMINISTRATION 


101 Business Organization and Combination (3) 1 their cot 
7 * г " e Ч 
Simple and interrelated forms of business enterprise 49 
by government. 


rd 


105 Personnel Management in Industry (3) 


106 Problems in Personnel Management (3) 
Illustrated by cases drawn from business and industry. 


109 Office Management (3) 


wn 


N 
N 
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General Insurance ( 1) 
Da? . “tr 

Principles of property, life, mar 
unction of insurance in the econ 


ine, and casualty insurance; the 
c life of a business and individual. 


Business Finance (3) 
: S. 45 
Prerequisite: Accounting 1-2. 


Prin iples of Marketing (3) 
Survey of marketing, stres 
and sales management; er 
to the total economy. 


umption, retailing, wholesaling, 
structure and its relation 


ng con 
re mark 


Sale; Management (3) 

Organization of sales department, sales planning and forecasting, 
Quotas, territories, performance standards, analysis and control of 
distribution costs. Prerequisite: Business Administration 141. 


р Sr 
Princ iples of Purchasing (3) 
Organization for purchasing, purchasing policies, market relationships, 
Selection of merchandise, purchasing information and records, 


CHEMISTRY 


Gene ral Chemistry (4-4) 
"rerequis ite: one year of high school algebra. Lecture, laboratory, 
ànd recitation. Laboratory fee, $15 a term. 


Qualitative Inor; ganic Analysis (4) 


> 
rerequisite: Chemistry 12, Lecture and laboratory. Laboratory 
ее, $15. 


Quantitative Inorganic Analysis I (4) 


> 

E requisite: Chemistry 21. Lecture and laboratory. Laboratory fee, 
I5 . Н 
5. 


D ‚ Я 

Physical Che mistry Lectures (3-3) 

Students registering for Chemistry EE must register concurrently 

E Chemistry 113-14 unless they already have credit for physical 

lemistry laboratory. Prerequisite: Chemistry 22 and 152; Mathe- 
2 1 J 3 

matics 20; Physics 8. 


Phy sical Che mistry Laboratory (2-2) 

aboratory to accompany Chemistry 111-12. Students registering 
or Chemistry I13-14 must register concurrently for Chemistry 111-12 
Unless they already have credit for lectures in physical chemistry. 
“a oratory fee, $15 a term. 


( 
Quantitative Inorganic Analysis II (4) 

А continuation of Chemis try 22. Prerequisite: Chemistry 22. Lecture 
and Labor atory. Laboratory fee, $15. 
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135 Inorganic Chemistry: Preparations (2) registrati 
Prerequisite: Chemistry 152; prerequisite or concurrent 
Chemistry 111-12 and 113-14. Laboratory fee, $15. 

1151-52 Organic Chemistry (4-4) . na. Chemistry 21 
Chemistry of the carbon compounds. Prerequisite: : , Chem 
Lecture and laboratory. Chemistry 151 laboratory 7° 
istry 152 laboratory fee, $15. 

155 Organic Chemistry: Preparations (2 or 3), , of the ue 
The synthesis of organic compounds and the application no 


А : . : e С et 
nique of organic chemistry to the preparation of pure "o mist 


] : a 
using larger amounts and greater refinements (ап Ыы fee, $9 
151-52. Prerequisite: Chemistry 22 and 152. Labora 
credit hour. 

ECONOMICS 

1-2 Principles of Economics (3-3) ) ad problem 
Survey of the major economic principles, institutions, disite to Ё 
in contemporary economic life. Economics I 18 prereq 
nomics 2. 

: e 

121 Money and Banking (3) Я king and. : 
Theory of money, credit, and banking; commercial ban in rnati? 
Federal Reserve System; other financial institutions, 
aspects of money; current financial problems. 

m , y c 

122 The Supply and Control of Money (3) nan 


Factors determining the effect of bank policy and 


on the volume of purchasing power and level equisi 
development; current practices and problems. ren 
nomics 121. 
` 3 JG 
141-42 Labor Economics (3-3) labor legisla” 
Wages, hours, and employment; labor organizations; a 
and federal administrative boards. 
^ . P А . , 4 ith 
175 Railroad Transportation (3) d practice * 
Railroad history, organization, rate-making theory c cr missio! 
emphasis on the work of the Interstate Commerce 0 
s , - ‚ Р (00 
176 Motor, Air, and Water Transportation (3) RE. а 
History, organization, competition, rates, and regulatio 
air, and water carriers; coordination of transportation. 
ENGLISH 
I English Composition* (3) / 
Review of grammar, exercises in composition, readings. йй og 
— Lr 


in the minimum е wh 


* Before students are registered in English 1, they are tested n 
< ' d Those stl“ eh certs sigh 


vocabulary, spelling, grammar, standard usage, and writing skill 


t 
or bot? 
marked superiority may, upon passing further tests, be exempted from one, vill be 


English Composition course; those who are inadequately prepared for E 
to English A 


nglish 
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2 679 capiet 
à English Composition* (3) 

Exercises in composition, readings. The second term of the six-hour 
"nglish Composition course required of all students. 


IIT Жу й 

The Writing of Reports (3) 
Theory and practice in the writing of technical reports. Prerequisite. 
"nglish 1, 2. 


MATHEMATICS 


1^ 
> College Algebra (3) 

Prerequisite: one year each of high school algebra and high school 
geometry, 


5] m «* 
Plane Trigonometry (3) 
Prerequisite: two years of high school algebra and one year of high 


$ 1 . . * 
chool geometry or Mathematics 3 (or concurrent registration there- 
or), 


- 4nalytic Geometry (3) 

"Terequisite: Mathematics 3 and 6, or two years of high school 
a gebra, one year of high school geometry, and one-half year of high 
School trigonometry. 

Differential Calculus (3) 

Terequisite: Mathematics 12. 

Integral Calculus (3) 


rerequisite: Mathematics I9. 

2 Fundamental Concepts of Mathematics (3) 

Mathematics for Engineers and Scientists (3) 

Е Opics from advanced calculus, partial differential equations, vector 
analysis, and complex variables. Prerequisite: Mathematics 132. 
Theory of Equations (3) 

Advanced Algebra (3) 


Advanced Analytic Geometry (3) 
Terequisite: Mathematics 171. 
Differential Equations (3) 

Introduction to Bou ndary Value Problems (3) 
rerequisite: Mathematics 132. 


GM. ` Ы 
I rojective Geometry (2-2) 


139 م‎ 
EN E: Advan ed Calculus (3) 


f, 
footnote p 


age 66 
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140 Introduction to Analysis (3) 
141 Introduction to Infinite Series (3) 
167 Fourier Series and Spherical Harmonics (3) 
Prerequisite: Mathematics 132. 
171 Vector Analysis (3) 
PHYSICAL EDUCATION 
1-2 Freshman Physical Education (1-1) 
Locker and towel fee, $3. 
11-12 Sophomore Physical Education (1-1) 
Locker and towel fee, $3. 
PHYSICS 
r seite: 
5 General Physics (3) : ; prerequP 8 
Light, heat, force, energy, and the properties of matte aborator?* 
high school algebra and plane geometry. Lecture, 
recitation. Material fee, $9. 
x . re 
6 General Physics (3) struments: r 
Mechanics, wave-motion, sound, and optical 1n$ lane eom 
requisite: Physics 5*; high school algebra an р 
Lecture, laboratory, and recitation. Material fee, $9. The craft 
vm 
~ : Ш 
7 General Physics (3) preted 


* This prerequisite may be waived for students who have credit for 
course which included individual laboratory work 


со 


un 
un 


4 ж + red fall term- actue 
Elementary electricity and magnetism. Offered ere Lec 

. d . 1 ес 

site: Physics 5*; high school algebra and plane #@ 

laboratory, and recitation. Material fee, $9. 


. i 
General Physics (3) ¢, 6 an 
This course is the fourth in the sequence of COU mental pro ol 
and emphasizes the connection between the funda ЮП es 


Р t rave 
studied in courses 5, 6, and 7, and the phenomena m Wie 
modern physics. ‘Topics considered include electron are, ИТ, 
(light, radio, and X-rays), atomic and molecular d an oS 
activity, nuclear physics, the quantum theory of pee eut 
tion, and the elementary particles such as electrons, РГО 

and mesons. Prerequisite: Physics 6 and 7. 


Physical Measurements (3) >quisite® Phy $9 
Theory and methods of precise measurement. Prere(aterial fee 
6 and 7; Mathematics 19. Lecture and laboratory. ^ 
г! 538 P rr? 
Heat and Thermodynamics (3) a the 
Thermometry, calorimetry, heat conduction, the taws it 
; 


| 
a high, scho gin! 
ying 
providing they pass the quail?) 


given at the dates specified in the University calendar 


10; 
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w 
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dynamics with application to physical systems. Prerequisite: Physics 
8; Mathematics 2 


Principles of Electricity (3) 

"lectricity hd magnetism; circuit theory, including elementary alter- 
pating- -current circuits; — magnetism; atmospheric electricity. 
Terequisite: Physics 8; Mathematics 20. 


Optics (3) 
tome t rical ¢ 


if Tract ic п, ро 
radi 


ve motions; interference, 
it; laws of black-body 


ics; elementary theory of w 
ш, and dispersion of 
lation. Prerequisite: Physics 8; Mathematics 20. 


Atomic Physics (3) 
Properties of the electron and the other fundamental particles of 
Physics; the photoelectric effect; X-rays and crystal structure; wave 
aspects of particles; elements of the quantum theory; atomic spectra 
and atomic structure. Prerequisite: Physics 8; Math 


Statistic al Physics (3) 

Applications of classical and quantum statistics to the physics of 
Solids, liquids, and gases. Topics discussed include fluctuations in 
Bases and liquids, equipartition of energy, specific heats of solids, 
and ex periment: al errors. Prere site: Physics 113. 


Nuclear Physics (3) 

9tructure and stability of atomic nuclei, spontaneous transformations, 
Nuclear reactions, astrophysical applications, nuclear fission. Pre- 
requisite: Physics 113. 


Sound (3) 

Production propagation, and detection of sound waves; vibrations of 
Sounding bodies; acoustic instruments and acoustic measurements 
rerequisite: Physics 8; Mathematics 20. 


Electronics (3) 
ne pene of electron emission from solids; the physical prop- 
erties of electron tubes, and the principles underlying their basic appli- 
Cations. Prerequisite: Physics 8 and 55, and Physics 105 or Electrical 
“ngineering 10. Lecture and Laboratory. Material fee, $9. 


Electronic Circuits (3) 

4 continuation of Physics 132. Incl udes basic radiofrequency appli- 

Cations of electron tubes $ * y ‘special types of tubes such as klystrons, 

Tésnatrons, and magnetrons. Lectures and problems. Prerequisite: 
lysics 132; Electrical Engineering 107. 


Advanced Physical Measurements (3-3) 

Ptional programs of experiments in electricity and magne 
Ог atomic physics. caves V rpg, ee are Physics 105, 106, 
Or 113, or the equivalent. In addition, Physics 55 is a general pre- 
requisite, Material fee, $9. 
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POLITICAL SCIENCE 
9-10 Government of the United States (3-3) 
ч : $ з ч 
127 Commercial Law: Contracts, Sales, Agency, 
and Bailments (3) 
SPEECH 
1 Effective Speaking (3) 
STATISTICS 
° è ‚с Aes 2 Yy. 
191-92 Principles of Statistical Methods (3-3) ad Jaborato" 
Prerequisite: one entrance unit in algebra. Lecture 4 
Laboratory fee, $6 a term. 

III Business and Economic Statistics I (3) ling proces 
Characteristic values, measures of variability, үке: by P 
sampling . distributions, and simple correlation. Adn 
mission of the instructor, 

. ^ - ч . * 2 ЕЛ 

112 Business and Economic Statistics II (3) . :ndex sume 
Multiple and partial correlation, time series analysis, ch dules 
busi cycles, demand functions, and depreciation $ 
requisite: Statistics 111 or the equivalent. 

117 Analysis of Variance (3) 

Prerequisite: Statistics 91-92 

118 Correlation and the Chi-Square Test (3) 

Prerequisite: Statistics 91-92. 
1155-56 Mathematical Probability (3-3) 

Prerequisite: Mathematics 20 and Statistics 91-92- 
1157-58 Mathematical Statistics (3-3) 6 


ЖҮ: . : ~ . Ф ع‎ 
Prerequisite or concurrent registration: Statistics 15575 


ALUMNI AND ALLIED ASSOCIATIONS 


n THE GENERAL ALUMNI ASSOCIATION 


му objects of this Association are to unite the graduates in closer 
loy: Y and to promote the general welfare of the University. The 
UM t persons are eigible for active membership: graduates of any 
"tes К°. ог division of the University ; holders of honorary de- 
‘the i the Į niversity; and members of the Board of Trustees and 
M - àculty of the University. Any person. who has matriculated, 
ier, е in regular attendance for one year, and who has left the 
„lhe Al In good standing, is eligible for associate membership. З 
"line: -- Office is situated at 2018 I Street, W ashington, DG. 
NM urged to keep the office informed of changes of address or 

and to supply information with regard to their fellow alumni. 


HE ENGINEER ALUMNI ASSOCIATION OF THE GEORGE 
WASHINGTON UNIVERSITY 

“Ngineer Alumni Association was organized in 1936 and has been 

With the General Alumni Association since that time. Its 

unite the graduates and Faculty of the School of Engi- 

r fellowship, to promote the general welfare of the School 


and of the University at large, to foster activities of the 


< Rin 


Sheer: 


fering 


Ting А - i Е d 4 
"Droge & Organizations recognized by the University, and to advance 
Ss c : А . ч 
lon of engineering in general. 


1 THE GRADUATE ENDOWMENT FUND 


the a 
ih тайаке Endowment Fund was founded by the class of 1926 
he E of providing endowment to be used for the development 
ha Deg ty. Membership is limited to seniors and graduates who 
Ml. 4) Ee of $100, payable annually in ten equal installments. 

hes edge notes and funds are held in trust. When the principal 


] г A 65 А ч 
ba * sum of $100,000, the Board of Administrators of the Fund 
uM y to 


the University such sums as it may vote for erection of 


i › DD " . . r . 
“No 4: Acquisition of sites, maintenance, and purchase ot equipment. 


y im 
7 ж 
"i * May money be drawn so as to leave a balance of less than 


Or ^w deposit. 
UM „шев the 


y Alumni Office of the University will furnish pledge 
alumni, 
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D 
Degrees: 
Bachelor of Civil Engineering, 31- 
2, 46, 47-48 
Bachelor of Electrical Engineering, 
31-32, 46, 48-49 
Bachelor of Mechanical Engineering, 
31-32, 46, 49-50 
Bachelor of Science in Engineering, 
31-32, 46, 50-52 
Civil Engineer, 53 
Electrical Engineer, 53 
Master of Science in Engineering, 
2, 52—53 
Mechanical Engineer, 53 
Dismissal of students, 46 
Dormitories, 24 
Dropping courses, 34-35, 42-43 


E 
Economics: 
Bachelor of Science in Engineering 
option in, 51 
Courses in, 66 
Electrical Engineering: 
Communications option in, 48-49 
Courses in, 59-61 
Curriculum in, 48—50 
Power option in, 49 
Employment, student, 25 
Endowment of the University, 7 
Engineers’ Council, 28-29 
English: 
Correct use of, 44 
Courses in, 66 
Entrance requirements, 29-32 
Examinations: 
College Entrance Board, 30-31 
For admission, 30-31 
For qualifying for advanced stand- 
ing or waiving curriculum require- 
ments, 3I, 32, 33 
See А150 іп Calendar 
Graduate Record, 30 
Physical, 23-24, 44 
Scholastic Aptitude tests, 30-31 


F 
Faculty: 
Alphabetical list, 13-18 
Standing committees, 19-20 
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Fees, 29, 33-34 

Financial aid, 39 

Financial regulations, 33-35 
Foreign students, 26 
Fraternities, social, 28 


G 
Government of the University, 10 
Grades, 41 
Grading system, 41 


Graduate study, 8, 32, 52-54 


Graduation: 
Application for, 44 
Dates 
See Calendar, vi-vii 


Requirements, 44—45 
H 


Health Administration, 23-24 
History of the University, 6 
Honor Societies, 27 

Honors, 45 

Hours of instruction, 21 


I 


International House, 26 


L 


tory fees and deposits, 34 
ALSO courses of instruction 
Library, 45-46 f 

Living accommodations, 24 

Loan funds, 39 

Location of the University, 9 


M 


Labora 


Mathematics: 
Bachelor of Science in Engineering 
option in, 51 
Courses in, 67—68 
Mechanical Engineering: 
Courses in, 62-63 
Curriculum in, 49-50 
Medical privile yes, 23-24 
Musical organizations, 28 


P 


Physical Education: 
Courses in, 68 
Requirements, 

Physics: 
Bachelor of Science in Engineering 

option in, 51 
Courses in, 68-69 
Political Science, courses in, 70 


43-44 


niversity 


aj Eng 
Power option in Electrical Е 

ing, 49 
Prizes, 37-39 
Probation, 42 „2 27-28 
Professional organizations, 
Property, responsibility for, 


Publications, student, 28 


Q 


Quality-point index, 41 
R 


Records, transcripts of, 43 
Refunds, 34-35 
Registration, 32-33 
Regulations, 39-46 
Religious organizati 
Residence requirements, 
OTC e 
7 Sat Air Force Reserv“ 
Training Corps 
Rules of the University» 
change, 46 


ions, 28 


44 


Offic? 
right r 


5 


Scholarship, 41-42 
Scholarships, 3 35-37 
Sigma Xi, 27 


Sororities, 28 


i А ists 
Speech, course їп, h abetical lis 
Staff of Instruction, a ph 
13-18 f 
Statistics: in Engineeti™® 


Bachelor of Science 
option in, 52 
Courses in, 70 
Student: 
Activities, 26-27 
Employment, 25 
Life, 26-29 
Organizations, 27-29 
Publications, 28 
Union, 25 
Surveying, courses ОП, 
Suspension, 42 
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43 


Thesis, requirer d 
Transcripts of wm 8, 
Trustees, Board of, 


Tuition, 33 3 
V 

а 23 

Veterans Education, 217^? 
W 


Withdrawal, 34-35, 42-43 
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inistratio® 
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al 
Elect committees 
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GENERAL INFORMATION 


INTRODUCTORY 


super 


It is the purpose of the School of Education to prepare teachers, : 
rvic 


visors, and administrators for the higher ranges of educational se 
and to offer opportunities to teachers of experience to extend their edu- 
cation. The School includes the departments of Education, Physic? 
Education, and Home Economics.* It offers both graduate and un e 
graduate work. Other departments of the University provide genere 
education and subject-matter courses needed for a well-balanced pf?" 
gram of teacher education. h 

'The schedule of courses is arranged to meet the convenience of bet 
full-time and part-time students. By attending evening, Saturday, 
summer classes, teachers in the schools of Washington and the ш 
may complete all the requirements for a degree without giving UP the! 


an 


positions. 


HISTORICAL DEVELOPMENT 


EA мые: : pet! s in 
[he University began offering professional courses for teacher 


1904-5 and in 1907 it established a Division of Education. In 1909 ty 
Division of Education became the Teachers College which, in 1t$ н м 
the unde 


years, was concerned largely with teacher preparation on 


graduate level. а Й 

In 1928, the Teachers College became the School of Education t 
Since that time day 
It that (07 
under 


greater provision was made for advanced study. 
graduate enrollment has steadily increased with the resu 
the School has a considerably larger number of graduate than 


graduate students. 


ADVANTAGES OF STUDY IN THE NATION'S CAPITAL 
Jemen 
› supp Uni- 


ation 


Washington is rich in the resources needed by teachers t h 
facilities of the 
e Office of Educ b 
sieg for rea 
opportunities 


; ov 
. мез ^ : Tationa 
ing and research. The operation of all branches of the Nati¢ Nation? 


ernment may be observed. Among the art galleries are the Galle? 

Gallery of Art, the Corcoran Gallery of Art, the Freer Art ic 

Phillips Memorial Gallery, and the National Museum. the №" 
y 


classroom instruction. In addition to the library 
versity, the Library of Congress, the Library of th 


and many special collections provide unexcelled 


* The Department of Home Economics offers a curric 
described in a special announcement 


slum in home-making. 
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BEL 


Symphony Orchestra. Those interested in science find many resources 
9г Study at the National Museum, the National Zoological Park, the 
nited States Botanic Garden, and the Aquarium of the Fish and 
Vildlife Service, Department of the Interior. Teachers have unique 
PPortunities to become acquainted with the work of the Office of 
ducation, the National Education Association, the American Council 
Education, and many other national organizations with headquarters 
In Washington, 


ACADEMIC STATUS 


The George Washington University is on the approved list of 
€ Association of American Universities. This fact not only assures to 
E" the academic standards of this association, but also is important 
ose who desire to transfer credits from one institution to another. 
е University is also accredited by its regional accrediting agency, 
а Middle States Association of Colleges and Secondary Schools, and 
W n the approved list of the American Association of University 
Omen, 
of s School of Education is a member of the American Association 
Natio eges for Teacher Educ ation and was a charter member of the 
b EU Association of € olleges and Departments of Education prior 
* merger of that association with others to form the American 
“sociation of Colleges for Teacher Education. 


THE EDUCATION OF TEACHERS 


PROGRAMS LEADING TO THE DEGREE OF BACHELOR OF SCIENCE 
IN PHYSICAL EDUCATION 


BACHELOR OF SCIENCE IN PHYSICAL EDUCATION ror MEN 
There are three curricula leading to this degree. The Single-Majo 
and Subject-Certification Teacher’s Course is designed to prepare stu- 
dents for teaching positions in smaller schools where it is necessary to 
The Single 
ducation 

Course 


rograms 


teach an academic subject in addition to physical education. 
Major Teacher’s Course prepares for the teaching of physical е 
in the larger schools. The Physical Education and Recreation 
has been planned for those who wish to be prepared to direct P 
of recreation in addition to the teaching of physical education. 

The following courses, to be taken in the Junior College, are req 
for admission to the School of Education: 


uired 


Credit 
Hour’ 
6 
^^ Deis estes English 1, 2. exis e TL È 
Social Studies ...... History 39-40, 71-72, Political Science 9-10, or Socr 6 


ology 1-2 (Freshman year).............. 7 

ics, History, or Political Science (Sophomore ¢ 
Ау ИЕ: С. ek ОИ. 

ОРЕ ae Biology 1-2 or Zoology 1-2 (Freshman year)-++***" g 


Physi sal Education 


Curriculum Electives. Physical 9 
man ORT) v. сосе «we andi А : 
Phy i 5-46, 49, 50, 58; Psychology ^ 18 
2 [ y и ч 9 
ИЛИИ mn ce лы HP eos Ae. В ? swan XII 
a 
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The minimum requirements for this degree are 66 credit hours, dis- 
tributed as follows: 


Single-Major and Subject-Certification Teacher's Course 


The minimum requirements for this degree are twenty-one credit 
urs in education, twenty-four credit hours in physical education, 
"IEhteen credit hours in an academic teaching field, and three credit 
Ours in physiology, distributed as follows: 


— - Credit Credit 
I JUNIOR YEAR Hours Hours 
arming and Teaching ...... ( 6 3 
| mety and the School... Р 6 - 
EAD and Principles of Physical ( 
C "ducation 1 " 
Orrective Physi " 
A . 59 
3 4 
1 
\ I 3 
I Е 5 
I 4 
{ ! j 
Physiology I " 
demic teaching field ........ 7 P Education ....... 
» A 11 
Total 3 
i 33 


Single-Major Teacher’s Course 


E he minimum requirements for this degree are twenty-one credit 
Urs j . : as 5 ө Pet 
а S in education, twenty-eight credit hours in physical education, three 
*dit hours 


in physiology, and fourteen credit hours of electives: 
JUN - Credit sis - Credit 
| JUNIOR YEAR Rae SENIOR YEAR DA 


and Teaching f ( Comm Teaching Skill 
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Physical Education and Recreation Course 
The minimum requirements for this course are 66 credit hours, dis 


tributed as follows: 


JUNIOR YEAR us SENIOR YEAR Hours 
ing and Teaching 3 n Teaching Skills .....:* j 
ar | ‚э 6 ion al ractice Teach- 6 
duction to Recreation ..... 2 Bad NUEVA 
i for Teaching Recrea History and Pri: if les of Physt- 
( r I cal Ё юп TP j 
Organization in the Method 1 Materials of Health A 
Intramural Program 4 Д: 
Methods and Practice i 7 
Physical Education / 4 к, 
Camp Leadership .. M z I 1 
Recreational Leadership Activities ( Education...» K 
Elective ( zation for Rec 4 
РУ АР oss ues 0% 33 inistration f Community А 
Rec ‹ п Р тат «AB 
Electi p 


BACHELOR OF SCIENCE IN 


There are three curricula leading to the degree. 
| І positions in $ 


' Teacher's Course is designed to prepare 1 : 
addition t 


subject in 


schools where it is necessary to teach an 


Physical Education. J { 
teaching © 


The Single Major Teacher’s Course prepares for the е 15 
Physical Education in the larger schools. Within this course ther 
opportunity for specialization in dance, sports, or correctives. 1 for 

[he Physical Education and Recreation Course has been planne! i 
those who wish to be prepared to direct programs of re reation 1n p 
tion to teaching Physical Education. for the 


For graduate courses in these areas see Programs Of Study 


Degree of Master of Arts in Education, pages 24 үф 


"e А : v t. е „„ are req 
[he following courses, to be taken іп the Junior < ollege, are 
for admission to the School of Education: Credit 
Hout 
6 
Mira ods 6 
. )1-9 ' So- 
Social Studies P Science 9-10; OF * 6 
Өө 
Science ...... у 1-2 4 
Physical Edu 1 E 
Curriculum Electives Fre in yea 22 
‹ 4 n loy 4 2 


Academi Elective 
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Dual- or Single-Major Teacher’s Course 


The Student desiring to prepare herself to teach another subject in 
Addition to Physical Education for Women may do so by choosing her 
“ective hours from one subject-matter field with the advice of the 
сап of the School of Education. Relevant work completed in the 
ог College may be counted in this subject-matter field. 


adis Credit 


JUNIOR YEAR SENIOR YEAR 


I s Hours 
Learn g Society and the S 6 
f Athl Observ P е 1 
4 6 
in the Ele Sr iP ein Te ing 
3 I I ‹ 4 
Р S ( H 
ў Р 3 
it І Met and M H 
1s ( Е tior 3 
g Recre Ге and Measure Р 
I I 3 
Геас} n | Adr tratior 
NT. lary Р! al Educat j 
2 I V 6 
Mode == 
2 I 34 
I 


Physical Education and Recreation Course 


тей Cred 
бы JUNIOR YEAR Hours SENIOR YEAR i 
BEES uc : 
[иту АПЧ the Schoo ( Observat and Practice Teac 
Fir | action to Recreatior 2 ng 6 
[Aid and Care of Athletic History and Principles of Phy 
‘juries > 1 FA я 1 i 
i 2 F 1 3 
n the Ele Me ] Pract g 
3 P Educati Es. d 
t and Camp Leade I 
S ¢ Ore ti ( A t 
g Re P I 3 
, 1 Соп у Org ti Rec- 
пог 1 he reat 3 
4 i \ (Сот ty 
for Teac Programs 3 
secondary 9 
Ё Mode Tota 32 
кыз ЛА ts 2 
апо 1 1 
n Leadersh р Activities ( 


Tot al 
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PROGRAMS LEADING TO THE DEGREE OF BACHELOR OF ARTS 
IN EDUCATION 
have 


Programs leading to the degree of Bachelor of Arts in Education н 
Баск" 


three main objectives: (1) provision of а general educational 
ground, (2) a functional command of ideas, concepts, knowledges, 20 
skills in one or more teaching fields, and (3) a mastery of basic pro 
fessional information and skills adequate for a beginning teacher. Since 
the contents of teaching fields differ in scope and complexity, some pe 
grams are longer than others in terms of credit hours, None requi 
less than 126 credit hours of satisfactory work, exclusive of require 


. ` Ў 1 ; > ire- 
Physical Education. Normally, 6o credit hours of the total ree 
: r : in 2 
ment are completed in the Junior College of the University or ™ 
equivalent institution elsewhere. 
GENERAL EDUCATION 
teachers 


The general educational backgrounds needed by prospective 


are obtained through: (1) pre-college education, (2) college courses 
(3) work experience, (4) leadership activities, (5) participation in = 
dent campus activities, and (6) utilization of off-campus cultural ор 
portunities. p rt 
College course requirements.—Course requirements depend = 
upon the senior high school credits presented for college admission. 
are as follows: 
Credit 
ENGLISH Үй 


Engl h Composition 
Before students are registered in Er 
minimum essentials of | 


are tested in the 
standart 


grammar, 


w marked superi- 


usage, and writing skill. 
ority may, upon passing pted from one or 
both term f the Englisl those who are m- 
adequate ] ] to J 
F gii h 1 glish 6 
One of the follow iterature. ... eot ttt ttt 
Introducti | Literature 


Introduction to American Literature 
Introduction to European Literature 


FOREIGN LANGUAGES T 


school a 


French, German, Latin, or Sy 
A student offering for ad 
of a single foreign language, or the equiv ilent, 
take any foreign language. If he offers three ш ; 
plete the second term of the sec nd-year college course 1m bY 
language f he offers two units, must complete the enti 
ond-year college course in the same language. [f he offers one a 
he must complete the second term o lege cou 


f the first-year co! 
and the entire second-year course in the same 


re sec 
nit, 


language. 
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SOCIAL STUDIES 
| History 71-72: 
MOIS UM Urn ditto rnb dm 


nother wt Science chosen from the followi 
Ec nomi I-2 


The Development of the Civ 


Seograph y SI, $2 luct) to Geograpl g 
History 4 39-40: The Development of Europear 

*Politi Science 9-10: Government of the United S $ 
Sociol 1-2: Introductory Sociology 


Religion 59-6 History of Relig 
A student 0 ffer in Ё issi 
high school units in th 
Second part of this requirement 


SCIENCE AND MATHEMATICS 


Two 


terms of science or mathematics to s1 р г high 
school courses in these fi and choser 1 the 
Bic log I-2 Quits y 1 


Botany 1-2: 


Structure 
„Survey of the Plant Kir 
hemi try 3-4 ourv 

Chemistry ‚11-12 
father = 


5 and 6, or 6 and 


-2: [Introducti 


Psychology 1: General Psych 
ep chology 22: Educatior 
Peychology 29: Child Psycholom 
эша 1: Effective Speaking ог 
ech 11: Training of the Speakir 
Students who 
€xempted fr 


demonstrate 


е 


- 


om this requir em ant 
imm the recommendation of th 
atistics 53: Introduction to Sta Ed 3 
E ACADEMIC ELECTIVES 
“ctives may be increased through the various exe $ 
Р PHYSICAL EDUCATION 
bysical Education 1-2 and 11-12 
Student may be exempted from this requirement if registered for 
ĉss than three courses or regular y employed during the day. 
Mir imun "quired i 6 62 
Minimum req n EE Pope oie s 2 
Ww 


аш; rk experience, leadership activities, participation in student campus 


t pe м F 
" tes, and the utilization of off campus cultural opportunities — 
In ously, these cannot be prescribed. Nevertheless, they constitute an 


preparing for elementary school teaching 


of the general educational background of prospective 
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teachers. In conference with a staff member of the Department of Edu- 
the student is expected to plan 


cation assigned as his general adviser, 
Not later than one month after 


adequate experiences in these areas. 
matriculation in the School of Education the student must file in the 
Office of the Dean a statement of such plans approved by his adviser 
He must also keep his adviser informed concerning the fulfillment 9 
his plans and to this end include in plans filed, scheduled conferences 
with his adviser. 4 

Success of the student in enriching his general educational backgrous 


o ‚ . ‚ rst 
by these means will be taken into consideration at the end of the f ; 
the qualification 


term of the junior year when the faculty will review ; 
) rot 


of candidates to determine any who are not of suficient 
indidacies. 
list of candida \ 
аг immediate 
are available 
re weight 


pective teachers to warrant continuation of their c: Success 
in these activities will also be considered when the tes Б 
again reviewed early in the last term of the senior ye 
after the results of the National Teacher Examinations 
In estimating the success of the student in this connection, 
will be given to evidence of initiative, eagerness to make t 
each experience, balance, and quality of experience than to t 


mo 


he number 


of different experiences. ae 

Although the student is not required to establish a program of 1o 
academic activities until he becomes a degree candidate in the choo й 
Education, he is advised to do so as soon as he enters the Junior "m 
To this end, he should consult with the Junior College adviser of E 
dents in the pre-Education curriculum soon after entering the Ju 
College. Whatever is accomplished in this connection while 1® 0 


' ч ; ee ' 1881 
Junior College will reduce the obligations of the student after adm 


to the School of Education. 


TEACHING-FIELD PREPARATION a 
Teaching-field preparation depends upon the kind of teaching posit? 
for which the student is preparing. Those planning to teach n á 
mentary schools need a degree of competency in several fields. 
preparing to teach in junior or senior high schools must ¢ Ordi- 
competency in a major teaching field and a minor teaching ^e "m. 
narily, students preparing to teach in evening schools for 40" 
required to prove competency in only one teaching field. a. in the 
The student should begin teaching-field preparation while pr? 
Junior College and should make provision for it in planning " 


gram of studies. É 
Teaching-field requirements include satisfactory completi d exi? 


scribed academic courses, a satisfactory score on t 
ination of the National Teacher Examinations, and $ 
pletion of the prescribed special methods course. 


he specia 
atisfactory 
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Prescrit 


ved academic courses vary in number in accordance with the 
Scope 


and complexity of the teaching field and the license requirements 
of the various states. Minimum academic course requirements for each 
Major teaching field are listed on succeeding pages. Minor teaching- 
eld Tequirements are somewhat less than those of a major field. They 
àre determined in conference with an adviser. 

The prescribed course in spe 


cial methods is concerned primarily with 
Methods of initi 


ating, guiding, and evaluating learning experiences deal- 
ing with the content of the teaching field. It attempts to bring to the 
tudent Specific suggestions drawn from the accumulated experience of 


$ . 132° i 

“cessful teachers. However, in addition, the course reviews the teach- 
ing- 

"B-field content curr 
tnd of 
field, 


ently in use in schools and the examination at the 
the course provides the final test of competency in the teaching 


Prescribed Courses in the Various Teaching Fields 


Credit 
ART Hours 
One two-term course from the following group..... АРЕ . 6 
World History of Art 
Modern Art 
History of Art Criticism 
's from the follow T ( 
ti \ 
ie 
ti 
ıe following group......... 24 
P ng—l 
p ng—Life. S I I 
P Life Р 
Р -Lif P 
mn 1 А t 
Art é 
Total. 42 
BIOLOGY 
Bi 
Booey 1-2 [i 
Homa” 1: i | 
0 Е r is of the Flowering Plant........ 1 
Phys Economics I52: Nutrition 3 
2000 ову 115: Physic logy А А 3 
nod 1-2: Introdncetior › Zoologv 8 
ditional itroduction е AOIORY 1 
t CO ч »D „і hv the 2 
cation Urses as app roved by the 12 


144: Teaching Science 
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BUSINESS EDUCATION 


Accounting I Introductory Accounting......... O—— _ ó 


s 1-2: Principles of Econ 
al Studies 51: Business Cor 


Econo 
Secret 
Additional courses as prescribed in one of the following groups 
Group 1—Secre 
Secretarial Stu 
Secretarial Stud 2 
Secretarial Studies 15: Advanced Sh 
Transcription 
Secretarial Studies 16: 
Transcripti MES TA 
ial Studies 54 Secret 


Typewriting . RES. 
> Shorth: nd Transcription 


ue‏ ده 


ng as approved by the Adviser 


urses trom 


Organization and Com- 


atistic 2 
ation 150: Teaching Business DOUDJOCUS...........'' Ее 
35 
Total 
Group 2—Bookkeeping etic, and Business Law 1 


Act 


Busin 


tive Educa j 
istrat 14 Pr ‹ 2 
14 Mark g J 
c M 1 
14 " Ü 
istrati 151 Reta 
wing С‹ € ved А 
› A : : ‘on Biss ment Problems 
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Business Administration 158: 
Business Administration 175 
Business Admini п 176 \ 
Education 150: Те ung Business Subject 


K 


CHEMISTRY 

Chemistry 11-12: General Chemistry ...... e ۰ ° 9 
,emistry 21: Quali 
hemistry 
Cher 


tative Inorganic / 
y 22: Quantitative In i 
Mistry 151-52: Organic Ch 
emistry 191: History of С} 
ne of the foll , 

Chemi try 
Biochem 221-22 


"cation 144: Teaching Science. . 


1emistry . 


3 

14 

Introduction to Ge graphy 3 

World Ве; j 

ion IOI Phy Educatior the Elementary Sc 1 


French 1— 
French 3-< 


ډه 4 - 


Adc 
Education 146 


tıona 


Total 


Geography 51 


Geography 52 


Geog 

Two of tl 
Geography 
Geogr: | 
Ge 
Gi 
Geogr 
Ge 
G 

Two 
Geography 


Geography 12¢ 


Geogt 


Geography 12 
Geography 131 
Geography 132 
Geography 141 
Geography 142 
161 

Education 138: T 


Geography 


Total... 


German 1-2 
German 3-4 
German 9-1 


German 51—52 


Education 146: 


Total. 


History 39-40: 


History 71-72 
States 


courses in F 


rses in German, as apf 
Foreign Languages 


Teac hing 


Introduction t 


First-year Gern 


Second-year Ge 


ation 


Conver 


W ashington University 


FRENCH 


GEOGRAPHY 


» Geography 


Region 


GERMAN 


roved 


HISTORY 


vua Чч» هه‎ 


© »2 مه 


Six credit 


hours, as approved by the Adviser, from each of the fol- 
lowing group 


MATHEMATICS 
lege Algebra 
> Trigonome 
V by ne 
PHYSICS 
Phys; 
sics c і 
py tics 5, 6, 7, and 8: al Physics 


ho 55: Physical Measuremen 
ysics 101: Mechanics........ TP? 
Principles of Electricity. . 


Optics 


www 
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Chemistry Elective—Chemistry 11-12: General Chemistry or 

Chemistry 12-21: General Chemistry Inorganic 
Analysis ......cccccccccccccccccccceccccccccesseresesssseees 

Mathematics 12: Analytic Сеоштеїгу................++ n n ng 

Mathematics 19: Differential Calculus........... f 

Mathematics 20: Integral Calculus. ...... Lens 

Six credit hours to be selected from the following. 

ics 102: Heat and Thermodynamics 

ysics 113: Atomic Physics 

Physics 114: Statistical Physics 

Physics 128: Sound 

Physics 132: Electronics 


РЇ 


Political Scie 9-1 Government of the Uni 


«2: Introduction to Geography and World Regions 
History of R« 

€ | Introductory Sociology 

Additional second-group cour ез, as approved by the Adviser, from one 
of the following fields: Economics, Geography, History, P i 
Science, Religion, бос! logy 


Education 138: Teaching Social Stu 


Total 
SPANISH 


year Spanish 


year Spa 


F reign Lar 


SPEECH 


Speech I 
Speci 2 
Speech 1 
Speech 3 
I 
I 
I 


Effective Speaking......... 
Exter king 

the Speaking Voice. 
Оги | PFET DEE 
Voice and Phonetics........ eet 
Discussion and Conference Leaders 
ductiODn.. «eoe! m] 
Speech Correction 
Education 136: Teaching ЕпвЇізһ............... 6н" е 


دیا т‏ ي 


tae OD‏ دح 


a 


AX 


ua ua ы»‏ جا La‏ ا جا هه 
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edit to be chosen f ( W 12 
e 102 [nter] t Lit« turc 
ec 109 Speal P 
e 13 D i De е 
ech 148 € \ E) 
e 154 Pr 
cech 16¢ у e The t 
‹ 169 Cre eD t ( I 
Speech C 
€ 17 Spec ( 
eech 177-78: € P S I 
í 18 S Р; 
‹ 1 1 Р 
eech 185-84: (С P I | 
t : ۲ Р P 
Spe ed I \ 


PROFESSIONAL EDUCATION 
The basic 


teach, : 
‘tachers are provided through four one-year courses, two in 


professional information and skills needed by beginning 


ach of the 


Junior . a Sh А 
0 "e and senior years. Lectures and class discussions are closely co- 
Minar. . : ^ 83 te E ^ 
а Б with field work. Instruction is differentiated to meet the 
ее f : | 
i ОЇ those preparing to teach on the ous levels—elementary 
10 1 . * ; 1 А А à 
ol, Junior high school, senior high school, and adult. 
e А 
Professional C« ses 
I Learni Ге ir 6 
12: Eleme l С ( 
e V № C 
C Tea g 
34: Observation ar e Te g 
15 SI al Me 2 
L Гоха 41-27 
earn; ry ` 1:1 . 
Е "ing and Teaching.—Candidates enrolled in four-year programs 
ding - : ^ Em 
ез. 8 to the degree of Bachelor of Arts take this course in the junior 
Year 5 J 


"ы Those 


enrolled in five-year progr take it ın the senior year. 


Course attempts to promote a functional understanding of the 
arning and teaching—characteristics of learning and prin- 


aching are presented and discussed in the two one-hour class 


m ti 
i ч : : 
Obs. "ES each week. At least an equal unt of time is spent in 
TYVati " - я i ds я 
Prin р and study of the application of these characteristics and 
ciples ч . +: à : 
Toy mes to classroom situations. Class cussion normally revolves 
3 


nd these field e 


xperiences, 
‘ 

0t p 

t^ Tequired af 
s , „ured of those Preparing for secondary school teaching 
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The course is also intended to provide the student with exploratory 
experiences of assistance to him in deciding whether to choose the pre 
fession of teaching. The student's performance in connection with the 
"aculty reviews the 


course is one of the factors considered when the | 
ar 


list of candidates who have completed the first term of the junior уе 
(senior year for those enrolled in five-year programs). 


Society and the School,.—This course is also taken in the junior yea 

« o . ә n 

bv candidates enrolled in four-year programs (senior year by those ! 
five-year programs). 


one : А in 
The first term of the course attempts to promote an understanding 


and appreciation of the role of schools in the sound promotion of у: 
enduring interests of our democratic society. Моге particularly ^ 
contributions 


attempts to develop a functional understanding of the 
per? 


desirable coo 


all social agencies in the education of people and of f 
as à membe 


tive working relations that help the school to play its part 


of the institutional “team” of the community. hool 
The second term of the course is concerned with study of the kreet 

. " v „tiviti 

as a whole—its purposes, program of studies, out of-class C 


though $6 


general organization, and major instructional problems. Al at 

at all levels are studied, students give particular attention to schools 

the level within which they are preparing to teach. dis- 
During both terms of this course classes meet for lecture and 


cussion two hours a week. At least an equal amount ot time 15 ^5, 
1 . atin£ 


in field study. During the first term each student studies cooper the 
social institutions. In the second term exter ded study of schools at lies 
level of the student's special interest is su lemented by briefer ur" 
of schools at other levels. Class discussion is largely determined by 
experiences "m 
This course is also intended to provide the student with explora 
experiences of guidance value. The performance ot the student 1^ ty 
first term of the course is also given careful consideration by the js 
in its review of the list of candidates at the beginning 01 the second ms) 
of the junior year (senior year for those enrolled in five-year propre’ е 
Common Teaching Skills —Those enrolled in four-year program ms 
. vear progr? 


this course in the senior year Those enrolled in five 
take it in the fifth year. +. conne 
ч " 1 ; . PC s in 
The course is concerned with the skills needed by " roce 
homeroom р 


Т жае" ү. 
aching techniques, ! < p 
lanning s 


teache 


tion with classroom mana 


dures, administrative routines, activity sponsorship, group p 
public relations. 
Classes meet three hours a week for lecture, discussion, 


tory. The observation of classroom teaching done 1 are 
for which students 


he course 


the Observation Course (Education 133), 
mally enrolled concurrently, provides the field work of t 


The School « ucation 


N 


EL. 


Special Methods Courses.—Associated with each teaching field is a 
Ourse dealing with its special teaching problems. In addition to the 
Study of practices followed by successful teachers, actual teaching con- 
tent as found in current texts and courses of study is reviewed. Needed 
“ontent, not included in acad 
Preparation, is taught in these courses 


ilable for teaching-field 


courses a 


Observation and Practice Teaching —This course is taken in the 
Senior year 


by students enrolled in four-year programs (in the fifth 
y : м 
year by those in five-year programs). 

It begins with the observation of classroom te iching in sel 


ti 
Tons, for tea 


Assumption of responsi g functions 


fading eventually to practice in the complete direction of classroom 
Activities. Th i TET A 


lose pret Д »ols ve the « 


x ‘tunity of observing and 
Minor tea 
directed 
tion, 


doing practice te: hing in both major anc 


aching fields on the senior high school level. The course is 


by full-time me é the f t the School of I 


ber The work of each student is 
Пс teacher, selected because of unusual success in teachi 
Supervise, 


and broad understan of edi al prol 
teachers are part-time members of the instr 11 staff of the School 
servation and teaching are done in the public schools of the metro 
Politan area of Washingto issuring practice in situat S ymparable 
to those the student is likely to face on becon ya te er 


Го be admitted to candidacy for the degree of Bachelor of Arts in 
"ation, the applicant must: (1) hold an Associate in Arts degree 
ased on the Education Curriculum in the ] or College or the equiva 
E from another accredited higher institution, or a certificate of gradu 
Чоп from an approved normal school or the equivalent; (2) have a 


Quality. -point 


ade of C) counting “Incomplete 
Brades 


index ot 2.00 average 


Do as “К”. (3) have demonstrated a genuine interest in teaching and 
SSes« a - 1 ; 
Sess Personality traits that give promise of success as a teacher; and 


MEME ei traits that gi " ye 


an interview in the Office of the Scho 


FIVE -YEAR PROGRAMS LEADING TO THE DEGREES OF 


ACHELOR OF ARTS AND MASTER OF ARTS IN EDUCATION 
Five-yea 


ito. | r programs аге desi 1) to pe more adequate teach 
in eld and professional preparation 2) to prepare for spe teach 


po sitions, 


Pon 
five years of preparation. 
tudents 
iona] te 


and (3) to meet teaching-certificate requirements based 


in these programs usually devote the junior year to addi 


aching-field preparation and general education. Ordinarily, 
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teaching-field preparation is continued in the senior year and the first 
two professional courses (Education 109-10, 121-22) are taken. The 
work of the fifth year includes the remaining undergraduate profes- 


sional courses and the balance of graduate courses needed to meet tht 
requirements of the degree of Master of Arts. 

Candidates must have a quality-point index of at least 2.50 before 
beginning the work of the senior year. As much as 18 credit hours 0 
the work of the senior year may be taken for graduate credit. - 005 
vation and Practice Teaching, taken in the fifth year, may not be taken 
for graduate credit. 

Candidates enrolled in five-year programs are able to prepare А 
adequately in their major ог minor teaching fields, or in both. Addi- 
tional teaching-field courses must be approved by the Adviser in the 


more 


teaching field concerned. 


for candi- 


“ . ” = ore 

dates to prepare to teach “common learnings” courses in one or ™ : 
1 . any sec 

being adopted in many t 
d to mee 


Ihe five-year plan of study also provides an opportunity 
of the various core curriculum plans now 
ondary schools. Such programs need to be carefully planne 
the demands of the situation in which the candidate hopes to te: 


A number of cities and some states require five years of sat 


ach. 4 
isfactor) 


. . . М ° e " os. N seck- 
preparation before issuing certain teaching certificates. Candidates ire 
oi = : z шге 

h certificates shoul selves with the red 


, 2 : : ‚ rams 
ments of the community or state concerned and plan their prog 


d familiarize the 


Ing st 


accordingly. К 

Five-year programs must meet all the requirements of the degrees ч 
Bachelor of Arts and Master of Arts in Education, and must be 4P 
proved by the Adviser designated for these programs. 


PROGRAMS LEADING TO THE DEGREE OF MASTER OF ARTS 
IN EDUCATION de 
Programs of study leading to the degree of Master of Arts e t 
signed: (1) to enable teachers of experience to increase their knowle 2 
of professional and academic information and skills, (2) to prepare $ 


. n , - 4 nities 
special types of educational service, and (2) to provide opportu 


jon 
e - » ^ essio 
Tor graduates of liberal arts colleges to acquire needed prof 
1 " : 
education, d 
۰ an 
Р - |, j; Sh che desionated Advise! 
rograms are planned in conference with the designated / ck- 
ous bac 


take into consideration the interests of the candidate, his prev! lity ! 
م‎ s * 4 апт) 
ground, and the certification requirements of the state and loc 
which he plans to teach. 
PLANS OF STUDY 


е credit 


Two general plans of study lead to the degree. 
Plan 1.—This plan requires a minimum of 30 hours of g 


including a thesis carrying 6 hours of graduate credit. 


raduat 
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Plan 2,— This plan requires a minimum of 33 hours of graduate credit, 
- 5 


cluding a course in Educational Research Methods and Procedures 
“trying 3 hours of graduate credit. 

3taduate work completed in other accredited institutions of learning 
may be credited toward the Master’s degree, but a minimum of 30 
Credit hours must be completed in the School of Education of The 
"Orge Washington University. N I 
Minimum thirty-hour requirement may be taken in off-campus courses 


Advanced 


> credit hours of the 


courses completed in excess of the requirements for the 
achelor’s degree in be credited toward the Mas 
5 degree to the it hours vided the work fits in 
With the student's tior $ ove n writ by 
the Dean before bei 
J determining advanced standing at the time of admission or re 
mission to Master’s candidacy at this University, рї ute work cor 


Plete , - 
ed more than three years previously is not counted. 


nder Plan I, а minimum of 12 credit hours, in lition to the thesis, 


Must be 
Broup 


trom courses planned primarily for gra 


iate students (third- 
Courses), Under Plan 2, a minimum of 18 credit hours, in 


Addition to 


cedure the course in Educational Research Methods and Pr › 
hum *, must be from third-group courses. Under either plan a - 
m ot 12 credit hours, not including the thesis or the research course, 
"st be trom courses offered in the De itio 

таш may provide for addition: eparation in one or 
adver ing fields. In su ises, , undergr 1 luate and 
graduat. Courses combined must be at least equivalent to the under- 
in th у requirements for the degree of Bachelor of Arts in Education 

е teaching field concerned. 


ally based upon undergraduate preparation equiva- 


requirements of the degree of Bachelor of Arts in Education 


ro 

le Tams are norm 
ГУ to the 
$e 

on Pages 
ake 

р 

Stadua 


12—13 Candidates with less professional preparation must 
Up their deficiences either prerequiste to or as part of their 
te study, 

"andidate must file in the Office of the Dean not later than one 
admission to the S 


| COMPREHENSIVE EXAMINATION 
; add 


1 


ition to the course examinations, the 


^ must pass a pro- 


ЫЛ al , | 

шаң, сор ргеһепзїүе еха ation in two par a general exam- 

Professie » етпей with an integrated standi е major areas in 

афа nal *ducation, and (2) a special examination concerned with the 
ates 


area of specialization. 


ер 4 À ; : 
епи ix 
Beneral part of the comprehensive examin is divided into 


کے 

three groups as follows: Group I (Foundations) covers learning and 

teaching, society and the school, child growth and development, history 0 
education, philosophy of education, and educational research; Group 


(Major Levels) covers elementary education, se ondary education, adult 


education, employee training, vocational education, and physical educa 


tion; Group III (Common Elements) covers administration, curriculum 


1 ‚1 ye 
evaluation, guidance, method 


in each 


te mst be prepared to answer two questions 


oup, none of which shall include his area of specialization. 


PROGRAMS OF STUDY 


Elementa? 


ool Administration—Secor lary S hool Pring [ ulship, or 


‘le 
j 1у 
lose interested in the position of principal customarl 


School Super- 
Administratie® 
d from 
public 


an 


ican School System Che Teacher in 


vision, and one of: Secondary School Management. or 
of Elementary Education. Additional courses ire chosen as neede 
Adult Education, Curriculum, Elementary Educ ition, Guidance, 

| Planning, 


Relations, School Finance, School Law, School Plant 


. Ф s 
Secondary Education 


Adult Education 


may or may not include additional teaching-field preparation. 
ilt E. 


tion to six credit hours of work in Ad ucation profession 


may be chosen from Audio-visual Education, Curriculum, ient, 
l'raining, Evaluation, Guidance, History of Education, Mental Hyg 
and Ph phy of Education. 
Secondary Education—Senior or Junior High School 
d ae 

= و‎ “= - mbin 

Those who desire additional teaching-field preparation may y jon 
А : > А ; 5! 
advanced subject-matter courses in an academic field with profes ec 
я 1 . = n 
courses. Programs usually include six credit hours of WF vis 
ondary Education with additional courses chosen from Audio- y 

MERC т ` "el Jui in 
Education, Curriculum, Extra-classroom Activities, Guidance tional 


Ы 5 s as ў Госа 
ondary Schools, Philosophy of Education, Research, and va 


Education. 
- " . . " r “hi ood 
Elementary Education—Intermediate Grade or Early © hildh 


Education di Early 


Programs customarily include one of: Elementary Education, 
Childhood Education with additional courses chosen from € hi 


The 


and Development, Children’s Literature, Curriculum 
tory of Education, Mental Hygiene, Ph ›$орһу of E 
Toblems. and Spee h A 


(i 


orrection 


Agricultural Extension Education 


зр | ams are designed for those with s ic € ssful « pe rience 

agricultura] extension educatior Six or more credit hours of work 
are devoted to agricultural extension education, rement 
with the Extension Service of the ted States De ent « il 
Ге remainder of the orori US AEN Ue SUITES the 
Interests and needs of the I t S y includes courses in 
Supervision Adult ] fion а eros | tion. C s in 
Ministration, Curriculum, Evaluation, Group Leadership, Guidance 
*rsonne] Psvcholoev Resear Qa, nd Statistics may also be 
hosen, 


Curriculum 
Progr 
Ment 


1 


ams of those interested in specializing іп curriculum develop- 


Ere le six credit hours of work in Curriculum with additional 
Gr ES chosen from Adult Education, Audio-visual Education, € hild 
owth and Development, < 
` cation, 
“ation, 


urse of Study Construction, Elementary 


Evaluation, Extra-classroom Activities, and Secondary Edu- 


Employee 


7 TOgrams for t! 


i 

ng Ys and government normally include courses in Employee Teis 
Visual "у dult Educati п. Ad litional ourses are chosen from Audio- 
cho} “Gucation, Curriculum, Guidance, Ment 
“С ову, Philosophy of Educati: Pul 
9unseling. 


lose intereste d 


Hygiene, Personnel 


ic Relations, and Techniques 


Guidance 


those espe interested in gu 


echniques of Coun- 


id 
а 


со б і 
selin in Educational and Vocational Guidance, 
& Guidance 


Ormation. Ac 
13], 


іп Secondary Schools, and Occupational and Educational 
j 


tation с ditional Courses frequently chosen include Adult Edu- 
n, Curric 


ım, Employee Training, Evaluation, Individual Psycho- 
. sting, Personnel Psychology, Philosophy of Education, Psy- 


al Tests, Secondary Education, and Test Construction. 


Physical Education 
candidates who have had undergraduate training in 
cation may include twelve credit hours of work in Health 
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Education, Physical Education, and Recreation. Four graduate courses: 
Problems in Physical Education, Problems in Health Education, Evalua- 
tion in Physical Education, and Physical Education for the Atypical, at 
offered, two each year in alternate years. Certain undergraduate courses 
may also be taken for graduate credit. These are available in the areas 
of Camping, Dance, Physical Education, and Recreation. 

As a rule these programs include six credit hours of work in 
ondary Education. Additional courses are chosen from Audio-visu@ 
Education, Curriculum, Extra-classroom Activities, Guidance, Philoso- 
phy of Education, Public Relations, and Supervision. 

If Plan r is followed the thesis problem may be f 


Physical Education. 


Sec- 


rom the field of 


ADMISSION 


a ; - , sin 
Го be admitted to candidacy for the degree of Master of Art 


^ ә А , 4 п an 
Education the applicant must: (1) hold a Bachelor's degree from 
accredited institution; (2) have an undergraduate quality-point inde est 
zn ‘ne inter 
2.50 or above (C + average); (3) have demonstrated a genuine int E 
* Le : z è : : n omis 
in teaching; (4) be in possession of personality traits that give pr 
of better-than average success as à teacher. for 
T dec 4 . : pare 
Го be admitted to candidacy in programs designed to prepa hing 
: г 1 Л . А 1 "ac 
service in guidance and administration two years of successful te jona 
"A i "hy TUL 
experience are prerequisite. Can it who have had no proies» 7 
راد‎ | А | aduate profe? 
courses must satisfactorily complete the required undergradué jition 
Teaching, in addi 


including Observation and Practice 


sional courses iding 


to graduate course requirements. 


» u^ ION 
PROGRAM LEADING TO THE DEGREE OF DOCTOR OF EDUCAT 


e 
ion cannot b 


east tw Е 
cation oF f 


The requirements for the degree of Doctor of Educat 


stated in credit hours, but they consist in general of at l 


years of work beyond the degree of Master of Arts in Edu tudents 

equivalent. Che pre ums of study are designed to ep ation in 

; 6:0 e "dle hi 1C? 

for administrative or s ipervisory positions, the teaching of ec : -hools 
in $С 


normal schools or colleges, the teaching of an academic subject 


ecialized types of educational service. 
a theoretical bent, and emp^ 


The wor 

asizes the 
jrements 
essiona 


or colleges, or tor sp 
is given a practical rather than 


"nu А ; study requ 
mastery and application of subject matter, both in the study red f 
upon the pro 


and in the dissertation. Special emphasis is placed 


success of the candidate, t upon his 
سا‎ se ^ z ; ar 
Ihe candidate's program of study depends for the most Р Oppor- 
c : и Re jective. 5 
previous educational background and his professional р profession? 


tunities are provided tor study leading to the following 


objectives: 
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School Superintendent Direct е 
Secor Scl Princip Dire Deve t 
Scl Р 1 Profe lo 


QUALIFICATIONS OF THE APPLICANT 


The Б" ite for the degree о 


pleted (1 | 


f Doctor of Education must have com- 
graduate work in field 
Ent to E! 


s prerequ isite to his objective, equiva- 
required for the degree of Master of Arts in Education in 
le George Washington University, and (2) at least three years of 


Successful] educational experience. 


ADMISSION TO CANDIDACY 


To be ad Imitted to candidacy for the degree the applicant must be 


ас ` ۹ 
Cepted by the Faculty of the School of E 
Xaming ation 


*Xamination 
tion 


ucation on the basis of an 
conducted by a committee appointed by the Dean. This 
will usually include the following: (1) a written examina- 
involving ceo related to the applicant's background; (2) a 


Scho t - 
lasti aptitude test; (3) an oral examination. 


CONSULTATIVE COMMITTEE 


E plic ant is accepted as a candid his onsultative committee, 
field Регапоп with the candidate, will I determine the candidate" s 

* of study, in each of which the candidate must pass a written 
‘amination it least eight mon before he presents himself for the 
tee 12) formulate a list of course req iirements and readings 


assist him in preparing for des- 


tools of investigation that late in 
* Prosecution 


Rupe. 


со 

sidered essential b th 

esi du bee 
nate d 

Prehe 


one foreign lan- 


of his study. These tools may 


Or more, criticism, or any others 


examination in the tools 


} 


must be passed before he takes his com- 


Nsive x 
sive examination. 


ү Tue DISSERTATION 

Vhen the 

Com 

wh Mmittee, 
Ose fiel 


% d the topic of the disser 
е Oa , . а : Е m . 

. - Candidate's adviser on his dissertation and in hi 

' and to 


"en. 


candidate has satisfied the requirements of his consultative 
the committee is dissolved. A member of the faculty, in 


alls to serve 


> Se 
speciali 
recommend him to the Dean for the final oral examina- 


In his ju dgment, the candidate's dissertation is acce 


date ater than the date specified in the University calendar the candi- 
Ы E г . . 
all submit to the Dean of the School of Ed 
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of his dissertation—one typewritten original and three legible and 
plete carbon copies, on official thesis paper—and also a typewritten sum- 


Re- 


mary of the dissertation consisting of not more than 2,500 words. 1 d 
e 


quirements regarding the form of the dissertation are stated 1 x 
general catalogue and additional information will be supplied by ё 


Dean. 
er , А А to 
The successful candidate is required, before receiving his degno 
pay a fee to cover the expense of printing the summary of his 


sertation. 
THE FINAL EXAMINATION 
At least three weeks before the degree is to be conferred the 


and on his fiel 


date must pass an ог; al examination on his dissertation 
у 5 


of specialization before a committee of the Faculty appointed b 
Dean, supplemented by two experts from outside the University ® 


1 ^ 
pointed by the President. 'This examination is open to the public 


all are privileged to question the candidate. The Dean, or 4 memb? 


of the Faculty designated by him, will preside at this examination. 


READING CLINIC 


B r А ersity 
To help children and adults with reading difficulties the Univ inci- 

- 5 ә . r 

operates a diagnostic reading clinic. Children may be referred by P 


pals, teachers, or parents. Adults may apply by telephone. 


address The 


'To arrange for a clinical examination of reading status, M 
George W ishington I liversity Rea: ng A linic, 802 Twenty- -first ди 
NW.. or telephone NAtional 8-5200, Extension 491, for an appointme’ i 
The Clinic is open for appointments Monday through Friday, from 9 
А.М. to 12:00 noon, open gS 

A complete diagnostic examination usually requires three шем 
When completed, a written report is given and a conference arrang dive 

1 and suggestions for correc 


which disabilities are discussed in detail 


$25. 


work are outlined. The fee is 


REGULATIONS 


Students in the School of Education are subject to, and are expected 
0 familiarize themselves with, the general University regulations stated 
i Eis А Р 

n the U niversity catalogue. 


REGISTRATION 
' Before a student may be admitted to registration he must have satisfied 
А © Office of the Director of Admissions that he is qualified for entrance 
0 the University. 


Student who has previously matriculated in the University, but who 


} 


ha 
5 not been in attendance during tl 


ıe term prior to registration, should 
* n application for readmission in advance of registration. 

ee ration is for the term unless otherwise indicated on the registra- 

=. , No registration is accepted for less than a term or опе 

€T session. 

„® Student may not register concurrently in The George Washington 
niversity and another institution without the permission of the Dean. 

s prance of credit for work done concurrently will be at the discretion 
* Committee on Admission and Advanced Standing. 


AMOUNT OF WORK 


an real work for any year is that outlined ег the head of “Сиггїси- 
oma] quirements , below. A student W ho wishes to take more than the 
mittee cn of work may do so only — the permission of the Com- 
Y the = ` poenas the members of which are guided in their decision 
ent ^ 10 astic record and the extent to which he is employed. A stu- 
А Probation is limited in the number of credit hours he may carry. 
е Student is not encouraged to undertake outside employment while 
Pting a 
int index of 


аел, м = х . ч 
А full course of study. A student who maintains а quality- 


50 2.00 or higher for all courses and a quality-point index of 

50 or h: ' ч 

Dean г higher for pharmacy courses may be granted permission by the 
to undertake outside employment. The amount of the employment 


Perm; 
i : ч ; 
tted js governed by the scholarship record of the student and the 


Qu x 
mber Of credit hours for which he is registered. 
аве Previously unemploy ed who accepts employment subsequent 
ov. or at any time during a term is required to report that 
lately to the Dean. 


ATTENDANCE 
not permitted to attend classes until registration has been 
and fees due have been paid. Regular attendance is required. 
May be dropped from any course for undue absence. 


Student ; 

0 is 

NL 
Student 
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N 


) | ^ ment 
A student who has been suspended, either for delinquency in paymen 
of fees or for any other reason, is not permitted to attend classes durim™® 


the period of suspension. 


WITHDRAWAL 


y» z "d К , t it 

Withdrawal from a course or from the 1 niversity, without a 

or financial penalty, requires the permission of the Dean. Permission » 
withdraw from the University will not be granted a student who 


not a clear financial record. j 
т А an 
Withdrawal between October 31 and the end of the fall term aly 
between February 28 and the end of the spring term is permitted оп; 


in exceptional cases. 


: 4 À ust 
All charges for courses dropped without the approval of the Dean - 
be met by the student. Reporting the dropping of a course 10 an 
structor does not effect its discontinuance. 
CHANGES IN PROGRAM OF STUDIES 
0 
۴ atus t 
A student may not change or drop courses or change his em ` 
that of auditor except with the approval of the Dean upon present 
of adequate reasons for such changes. 
1 ont 


` А . Im 
Change from one section to another of the same course or fro made 
major subject to another within the same college or school may be ош 
° * x . "c 2 с И 
with the approval of the Dean. All requirements specified in the cov 


n. 
ч > ‘ . 2 + х : ]uatio 
of study to which the change is made must be satisfied before £3“ adt 
may be m 


Transfer from one college, school, or division to another foc such 
only with the approval of the deans concerned. Applications | ce 0 
change should be made on the proper form, obtainable in the 


the Director of Admissions, where it should be filed. 


SUMMER SCHOOL CREDIT M 
sti- 

А ‚ 4 Р ther in 

A student who plans to attend summer school sessions at апо owa! 


tution with the intention of having credits so obtained apply к al of 
written appro tin 
an атой? i- 
his 1080 


۷ 
graduation from this University must first secure the v 
the Dean. In no event will such credits be recognized to Ry 
i : д * дб" x n 
excess of that which might be earned in a similar period 1 


tution. 


GRADUATION REQUIREMENTS the 


To be recommended for graduation a student 
admission requirements of the college or school in whi 
completed satisfactorily the scholarship, curriculum, г 


esidence, an 
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"quirements for the degree for which he is registered, and be free from 
all indebtedness to the University. 
‚ Application for Graduation.—Application for a degree should be filed 
in the Office of the Registrar at the time of registration for the last 
term of the senior or final year. 

Scholarship—The undergraduate student must maintain a quality- 
Point index of at least 2.00. 

The graduate student must maintain a quality-point index of 3.00. 

Residence. 


at " i ; afl à 
least twelve credit hours in the major field, must be completed in 
tesidence, Not 


A minimum of one year, or thirty credit hours, including 


more than nine credit hours of the residence requirement 
isfied by off-campus courses. Summer term work may be 


residence, but in no case may the period of residence aggre- 
Rate less than 


thirty weeks. Unless special permission is granted by the 
fan to 


n pursue work elsewhere, the work of the senior or final year 
us . . я 
the completed in residence. 


The 


Parti ^ À ; 
ticular degree for which he is registered. 
With the pe 


: Sence ; 


graduate student must meet the residence requirements for the 


rmission of the Dean a student may be granted leave of 
К Such student should, however, remain technically in residence 
of he the residence fee for each term he is absent. For the purpose 
5 regulation, the summer sessions will not be considered a term. 
Attendance 
м Confer a 
ееп UNsatisf 


and Conduct.—The University reserves the right to refuse 
degree upon a candidate whose attendance or conduct has 


actory. 
re , Y Р 3*3 . . 
* sence at Graduation—A candidate is required to be present at 
ib, Fraduation exercises unless written application for graduation in 
ntia is 


approved by the Dean. 


THE LIBRARY 


gistered in the University is entitled to the reference use 
Чоп niversity Library. The University Membership Card, issued 


As 
St 
of udent re 


arn of fees, must be presented as identification. hae 
ections Ooks, with the exception of those in the Law and Medica 

5 may be drawn for home use for a period of two weeks. Any 
time Which does circulate is subject to recall by the Librarian at any 
serve books and periodicals for collateral reading must be used 


e H $ — ° "er 
е Teading rooms when the Library is open. With special permission 
, May be 


enty-fy - - i , 
Ta ty-five cents will be charged for the first hour or fraction of an 

n “илк г: v 

and five Cents for each hour or fraction thereafter that a reserve 


18 ¢ ` ғ < А “ЖҮЛ 
,VVerdue, Grades of a student will be withheld until his library 
ear, 


drawn for overnight use when the Library closes. A fine 
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Hours 


The University Library is open from 9:00 A.M. to 10:00 P.M. each class 


day (Saturday 9:00 A.M. to 5:00 P.M.), and from 2:00 to 6:00 P.M. 00 


Sunday. 


FEES AND FINANCIAL REGULATIONS 


: 1 one : 1 t 
By authorization of the Board of Trustees, the following fees hav 
been adopted: 

Turrion Fees 
For еасі li 1 u 
taken by a candidate for a Doctor's degree 

For the degree of Doctor of Education 
rk* 


ADDITIONAL Course Fees 


In certain courses additional fee and material 
fee are } 1 i 1 ns These 
lees аг I icated, may 
be defray paid this 


‚ individual 
al amount 
nt will be 
ed by the 


FEE ror BINDING Master Tues eid 73.00 
: і ANI ILING SUMMARY or DOCTORAL DISSERTATION . : * 
h applica r admi . non-refundable 
harged each student who fails to register 5,00 


у tudent f ate ent of tuition (€ — 4, 
P et Fee ) айа 
Ri t fee tudent who is reinstated after — 00 
à 1 inquenc) Ie Peer. EE ] 
R [ е ie ‹ € [ ident wishing to maintain "n rest- 
lence” statu І 1 t of absence from the University or 15.00 
( t yuire t 2.00 
I special pl ex I 1 
| еасһ еха i | 5,00 
€ ıl examinati 
I chech ( tudent 
= { ' k Р } 2.00 


Registration іп the University entitles each student to 


1-100); 


гез (numbered 


Universit, privileges: (1) the issuance of one certifie 
Tecord if } 


ranscript of 


( and when desired; (2) the services of the Pla 
3) the use of l 
nated ; 


Unless 


ent Office; 


Jniversity library facilities, ex as otherwise desig- 


(4) gymnasium privi eres 5 аап sion t iul athietic contests, 


Otherwise specified; (6) subscri to the University Hatchet, 


ssion to University debates; (8) med- 


t 3 

‚© Student new spaper; (7) admi 

са . A “xf 

ка] attention and hospital services 
dese privile res 

Minate 


: ; a аб 
as described in the General Catalogue. 
with the exception of the issuance of transcripts, ter- 


and a student is no longer in re 


lraws or is 
dl > 
1$ 1 i А 4 

Missed from the University. 


PAYMENT OF FEES 


All fees are payable at the Office of the Cashier, 725 Twenty-first 


Street NW. No stu 


à is permitted to complete registration or to 
tt . , Е А 
р end classes until all are paid. Fees for each term are due and 
ay ‚ - 

Yable In advance at the time of registration. 


à d €xceptional cases, subject to the approval of the Treasurer, the 
tudent may 

Vanc ^um 

ре, Permitting payments as follows: 
yall Term—One third at tl 
ember 3; 


sign a contract for term charges, except for fees payable in 


istration: one third on 


one third on December 1. 
( m а 
\ Pring Term.—One third at t! 


е time of registration; one third on 
M. ; one third on April 3. 
Stud 


e. cent who fails payments when d but who pays his 
9n or before the f of the month in which payment is due, 
S Charged 


a service fee of $1. A student who fails to meet payments 
i 


e mont in wł is due Will De 


uto- 


Suspended and may not attend classes until he has been officially 


Instat, . , "A 
tated and has paid all accrued fees and a reinstatement fee of $s. 
be Student ended for failure to meet payments when е may not 
бте 4 x 4 a . " . 
Instateg for the term after two weeks from the date of suspension. 


Aplic. : меъ аер 
ik le to the Office of the Cashier. 


tor pays all fees chargeable to the student registered for 


late-registration fee. 


WITHDRAWALS AND REFUNDS 


qi lication tor withd 

© must be made 
0 an instr, 
" authorize 


ts wil] 
Fall 


of *rm.—Withdrawal dated on or before October 31, cancellation 
Wo-th 


inge in class 
in person or in writing to the Dean. Notifica- 
ictor is not an acceptable notice. 

d withdrawals 
e made as follows: 


rawal trom the { niversity or tor ci 
tion 


d changes in sch 


lules, financial adjust- 


jefore Novem- 
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ber 30, cancellation of one-third of tuition charges. No refund or !* 
duction will be allowed on a withdrawal dated subsequent to Novem- 
ber 30. 

Spring Term.—Withdrawal dated on or before February 
cellation of two-thirds of tuition charges: withdrawal dated 0П d 
before March 31, cancellation of one-third of tuition charges- 
iction will be allowed on a withdrawal dated subseque? 


28, cam 


refund or redi 


to March 31. b 
In no case will a refund be made of the first third of the total tuition 
charges unless the registration is in advance and the course is 9700? 
before the regular registration day. In this case a withdrawal fee 0 Wi 
is charged and tuition fees refunded. In no case will tuition be reduce 
or refunded because of nonattendance upon classes. is 
Payment applies only to the term for which a registration charge 


m. 
incurred and in no case will this payment be credited to another ter 


Any student in chemistry who fails to check out of the laboratory 
or before the date set by the instructor, unless excused by the instruc ho 
will be charged a checkout fee in the amount of $2. A student W a 
drops a course before the end of the term must check out of the labor? 
tory at the next regular laboratory period. 

Any student enrolled in the Air Force ROTC who 
and textbooks, on separation from the Cor 


fails to tuf" 
ps, wi 


uniforms, equipment, 


be charged the value of the missing items, vill not 
Authorization to withdraw and certification for work done “ 

be given a student who has not a clear financial record. t 
Eg 1 Dean mus 


All charges for courses dropped without the approval of the 
be met by the student. Reporting the dropping of a course 


structor does not effect its discontinuance 
RIGHT TO DISMISS STUDENTS 


, 600° 
^is 1 ; „clude aay 
Ihe right is reserved by the University to dismiss or exclud r if the 

^ "idi " neve ‚ 
dent from the University, or from any class or classes, whene “ration 
. Р e S in 
interest of the student or the University, the University Айт 


deems it advisable to do so. 
RIGHT TO CHANGE RULES » 


HT Ж : : : ivisions T 

Ihe University and its various colleges, schools, and ата h 
» 1C 

rules, and fees. 5! 


eter 
1uthorities тау de 


the right to modify or change requirements, 
lations shall go into force whenever the proper : 


COURSES OF INSTRUCTION 


University reserves the right to withdraw any course announced. 


The 


EXPLANATION OF COURSE NUMBERS 
An odd 


number preceding the name of the 
ENDe i 1S 0 


і course indicates that the 
ffered in the fall term; and an even number, that it is offered 


the spring term. The letter “x” following an odd course number 


(e. s е i 
E» 295x) indicates that the course, normally offered in the fall term, 
3 Riven in the spring term. The letter x foll owing an even course 
ny | 1 
та indicates that the 


irse, normally offered in the spring term, 
3 given i in the fall term. 


"irst- group courses.—Courses numbered 


trom I to 100 are planned 
Or students in 


the кч nan and sophomore years. With the approval 
the Adviser and the Dean, they may also be taken by juniors and 
senic 7 
Eh In certain instances, they may be taken by graduate students to 


tr up undergrad uate deficiencies or as prerequisite to 
0 
Uses, but they 


advanced 
may not be credited toward a higher degree. 

| 4 group courses.—Cours 
P anned for 


tredi . , 
cr EM toward higher degrees only when 
чес А 

it has Y" approved at the beginning of the 


the School o Ed 


Whe = 
n the com ibd ion of additional work ha 
instruction, 


°econ 


es n from IOI to 200 are 
students in the junior and senior years. They may be 


; 

for graduate 
course by the Dean of 

"a r 1 


on and Dy the officer of instru ti n on 


and 


ееп certified by the 
> } 1 » ~] 1 

Jr ses.—tourses numbered from 201 to 300 are planned 

f Eis ' т} “а ith the-encroval 

or graduate students. They are open, with the approva‏ اسو 

е Officer of instruction. t 


to qualified seniors 


INDICATION OF THE AMOUNT OF CREDIT 


Co ^ puse: of credit hours given for the completion of a 

è year 18 indic ated in parentheses atter the — Thus, 

and a Course giving three hours of credit each term is marked (3-3), 
term course giving three hours of credit is marked (3 


DEPARTMENT OF EDUCATION 


thos “гез Offered by the De 
ann designed for 
ned for tl 


partment of Education are of two types: 


tion of 


the preservice ed n of candidates and those 


ca 

fe 1e inservice education of teachers. 
$ ne " P 1 " 

àn Service Courses devote two fifty-minute periods a week to lecture 

i "t c 

j Sion supplemented by a minimum of two hours a week oí 

ес 


te] 
at 
teld work, A clinical approach to the 


of educational 
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problems is used, lectures and discussions revolving around observed 


practices. 


. ro-hout 
Inservice courses usually meet only once a week for a two-ho 


period. Class work is supplemented by extensive reading assignment 
the preparation of reports, and field work. A student enrolled in one 
of these courses should plan to devote not less than seven hours a weai 
exclusive of class time, to the work of the course. ; 
Ample opportunity is provided to study teaching or administrativ? 
problems of special interest. To enable students to consult with instruc 


; d. Ps Me e 
tors regarding individual problems, a conference hour is sched 
immediately before or after the class period. and 

Only the courses designed to provide professional information 


> е : of 
skills are listed below. For courses needed for general education 
In addition 


teaching-field preparation, see the general catalogue. fes- 
=~ d , " ° 0 
courses offered in the Department of Education a number of P otf 
sional courses for teachers are offered in the departments of Psycholog d 
ith cours 


Speech, and Statistics. These are listed below together wi 

offered by the Department of Education. urs 
Whenever possible, the exact hour of class meeting is stated. Е 

for classes not yet scheduled may be found in the Schedule of Clas 


for the term concerned. 


First Group 


: . Sta 
Education A Reading Clini Coleman and ат 
. " е uw 0 
Diagnosis of reading difficultic individual or group lessons Wit for gr? P 
lemic credit. Fee $25; ndividual lesson, $3.50 
( n $2.50; materia 


Psychology 22 ogee to Educational 


еннан and the psy’ 


Consi tion group differences, rang. Mo s 
} ji ] nd ng. Morn ing. +10 
с < Mu Гой Thurs 
ү OIO£ , Same as ‚ опегеа ia i ut 
to 7:25 P.M ck 
an 
Psvcl 20 Child Psychology (2) T on 
sychology 29 Laud Psychology (3) is plac ced © 
A genetic approach to the st f the child Speci l emphasis id Tues 
the ocialization process, learni 195 view of the W 
and Thurs., 6:10 to 7:25 P.M 
Psychology 29x, same a 29 ffered pring te |. Mo Б 


aff 
Р i nó The St 
Statistics 53 Introduction to Statistics in 
Psychology and Education (3) ‚доп, qua 
Sour: f data, tabulation, charts and graphs, averages, dispers! "their ust 
files, norms 2 nd valid 
bility 2 erro 


tistica f- 
K a ebra. Labo 


and patila, raw scores al id derived scores, prot i 
frequency distributions, inte ligenc e and other quotients, rena 


ity of tests, normal curve, correlation, elementary sampling, 
e entrance unit in alge 


limitations of statistics. Prerequisite: on 


Statistics 10 S; 
(3) 
Advanced sti 


actor analy 


icatior 
of study insofar as px il c 
Prerequisite Stat сз. ] 
1:10 Pm.: lab [ 2 
} uffner 
i ing ng (3-3) Ruffne 
Education 109-10 Learning each 1 


"Or the general stu lent 
of | arning approached 
Spring term: nature 
Classroom situations 
ence hour—Mon , 
Conference l 


jur—M 


Elementary School 


rienced teachers Materials a 
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Education 121-22 Society and the Scho 3—3) 
I s; sanii hue is wn the prospective teacher 
erat 
A t Due 
P.M M P.M ‹ В 
[ I M M 6:10 P.) 
te € 


Advanced irse in educational psychology. Open each term on the ^ 
nt Time to be arrange 


; ied Y 
cedures as applic ; 
, 6:10 to 8:50 ^ 


A survey of psycl al tests and their more ymmon uses 1 
] rial fee, 22° 


Psy aad 171% А а f 1 > i 
gv 1 ame as I3I ered spring term Evening. 


| "die + sags, 10007 
The application of psychology to personnel work in education, busine 
t 


ry, à d government A fternoor а c5 
усі ry me ll terr Mor and Wed. 5 


SPECIAL METHODS COURSES * 


Ry THIRD GROUP 1 
“Чан 

atio ” n . я " 

р 1 205-6 The Curri ишт (3 


The М 
ıe Geor 
ge Washington l 
) niver sit 
sity 
E 


Education ; a the course Pi 
а Si Hist ^u nf Ed related to M 
( 1rope Age "ducation (2 
background t (3-3) 
- атта? 
ring term 


For cl 

r classro 

guidance eacher A 

Ls 1 i r 

^ Í excepti - irvey 

ally, or ptional į i rrent 

îr t | ıl pupils. Nat 1 AA, ems ir 

1 rrection, d y handicapp: ature and net ?. і education # 

1951 { пар t the Ks Fe í i - hose ерус, pes: 
tior j - Resources Ї0Г лр 

ідапсе. (Not gered i 


i0n 3 3—3) 
; Jarm? 
nal philoso hy of 
рик Pi б 


1 ; a ' I € t 
" rines OF ata’ попа study 0 
Mon. 7 


Welsha® 


Educ it 
ation 2 
- n 219 Recent D 
J exc ۵7 LE 
g technique 
N0 


cperienced teacl 
- му New аг 

hangir 

rature. 


recent lit е 


rly ( } Js? и 

ation§ (3-3) 7 
па kindergarten ed 
(Not offere сі й 


1953 <4 , 
fos 


Edu atior T^ 
эе n 223 24 Re ); 
3 1—1 Colem^ 
to! diffic culties © on б 
ing observatio? ns V^ 


AM.‏ 1ے 


EL 


Educatie п 225 E 


For ex; 
Ing I 


in the В, 


р 


Recent j 
Personal 


SYchol Ry 227x $, 


— 


The George Washington University 


atior test Pr lisite: a course in tests and measurements and 


Hunt 
Individual projects и nstruction and evaluation psychological, educa- 
or vocational tests. Prerequisite: Psychology 231. Open each tem 


tional, 
n an individual study plan to a small number of students by permission € 


the instructor. Time to be arranged 
Education 233 Audio-visual Education $ (3) J. Johnson 


Selection and use of audio-visual aids; management of materials and 64# 
Labora” 


ment. Material fee, $5. Lecture—Sat., 9:10 A.M. to II A.M 
tory—b»at., 11:10 A.M. t 


idual Psychological Testing 
i inet Test and ‚ Wechsler-Be 
Idren and adolescents Prerequi 
Material fee, $5- 


Tan ck 
llevüt 
йе: 
Fri. 


tice in giving the 


Psychology 233x, same as 233, offered spring term, Afternoon. 
pish 


ate ° 


culum § (3) 2 
l procedures approp"! 


Education 243 Hu man Relation AL. the Classre m (3) petet? 


relationships 


in 1953-54) 


‚ H. Johns® 


Education 247-48 Vocati n$ Ruffner 
(3-3) 
Fall term: development in nt concepts 
volved, problems and trends and teach 
1 ш] im " ( t, ir tratior f V tional pr g 18 


lucation 251 Guidance in 5$ (3) н. 
Scope; need gar ices to students, ram 
structior staff nd th« rsonne needed for the Peto to 
Regi ation for this course must be approved by the Dean. Wed., i 
): 10 P.M 

Bish 


Education 254 The Junior High School § (3) m 
Purposes, organization, core programs, guidance, developing 
study, extra om activities. (Not offered in 1953-54) 


Fall terr QA) MN for the reorganization of secondary “н 
Bens teri ир RICH SS n each of the subject-matter fields. 


Educati, п 263-64 Employee 
Fall term Arad 


I ] es А 
tior exe De - 
nt practice r g з, а 
€ 11 6 ‹ 1 r ( 
‹ oyee training. T 7:35 1 $ P.M 


x, Lang 


74 Administration of a School Syst 
ve survey of the mar 


7, М 
f school law; legal 
Other 
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Education 281 Group Pr dures in Education * (2) Ruffner 
Thurs 


edu ational levels. 


Root 
те assemblies 


Nat and рип 1 activitic ‹ en 
scl publica il, ir istic contests; particular pr 
s € 1 evalu Not offere 


oy ° Z , je s ^ n 
Education 287-88 Clinical Study of Reading Problems * Colem? 


-3) 
For advanced studen 
Clini Each stude: 


led in 


i 
Diagnostic work under supervision in the Reais 
t a pupil who 1$ 


Prerec quisitt: 


expecte d to diagnose and trea 


Case studies are presented and criticized 
oat, 11:10 A.M. to 1:00 P.M 


Colem2? 


rvisory Problems in Reading 


1—7 ) 
3725 b 
rot 
| ехрепе 1 siders the P o 
ved i e total reading P 
Prerequ lternate years. 
. ; n 
Education 291x Р! Нате 
ж?з = a " Pe t facti 
selection of site: : utilization f р reser 


00 
and mainte 


ties; adaptation to curricular needs; building, operation, 
l Not offered in 1953-54 


The staf 


m 
f the Staff. Prosi 


f a member 


ith an instructor 


Fos 


Education 295 Educational Research Methods and 


Proce 


Required of 


3 


Arts candida lowing 
required. Tues Thurs., 6:10 P.M. ‚оо Pal 
ri. 6:100 7:0 


е as 295, offered spring term 


elementa 


Edu 


7 


Education 297 Reading in 


To assist those hensive examination. 


)rehensive 


toward ee $1c. Wed. 5:10 Р.М. м. 
Education 297x, same as ing term. Weds $:10 5 suf 
" : m: А е 
Education 299-300 Thesis (4 D to X 
Required of all Master of Arts candidates following Plan 1. ; 


DEPARTMENTS OF PHYSICAL EDUCATION 
The following courses are offered by the Department of Physi Vome™ 


or 
cation for Men and the Department of Physical Education ii 
Whenever possible the departments offer lecture courses join 


* Prerequisit adequate professional prep 


Techniques 
Activities (2-2) e 

Fundamental skills, ru es, and огра ation. Lox and t 

53 a te Section А (w 


: Thure on 
section B (men Гиез. and Thurs., 1:1 


5746 Methods ‹ 


47 


48 Introduction t 
The role of r« 
nity recreat 


types of le 


49 Human An tomy (3) - Li 
The tructure tł ап bod 
majors 


50 Kinesiology ( 2) 
A study 
action of 
approved 


+ irse in anatomy 
58 First Aid and Care of Athleti 
Injuries (2) 
revention 
reference to 
rerequisite 


zawrence 


13 ог the 


site: ап 


апа emergenc у с 


Biology 1-2 


SECOND Group 


Or Phy sical :ducation in the Elementary Atwell, Burtner 


and deve 
age characteristics and 
Or the various 
tement hous 
Thythms. 


1 ral 
age levels 
е programs 


and f_teetir 
and 


€ t Ing 


105-6 


107 


~ 


1090—10 


I13-14 


115-16 


The George Washington University 


iples of Physical Atwell, Krupa 


sical educatio. 
~ » Tues 


Corrective Physical Education and P 
Examinations (3-3) 


Cause and correction of faulty body n anics, pl : 
Г у 1) anics, [ 4 
/ 1805 
methods for the I posti lelects, prescription of exero 
and program a on. Prerequisite: Biology 1-2 or Zoolog) 


Mon., Wed., and Fri, 11:10 Aat. 


Techniques for 


Dance (1) 


Burtnef 


ET. > ; 1 
aching Recreational 


Methods and n aterials for te: 


America and the folk « 
and adult grout Sq 


Leadership Organization in the Intramural 
> 
Program (2-2) 
Principles of admi 


activitie 


» А.? 
and Thurs., 11:19 


Methods 


and Practice in Teaching Physical 


Education Activities (2 to 4-2 to 4) _ оруй! 
1 and methods applied to learning and teaching Pero to 


] lal t Mon. and Wed., І 


ed tion activities. Supervised laboratory 


for Teaching Team 


hools (2 to 4-2 to 4) 
k basketball, softball 
1:1 1 P.M 

1 Tues 


The 


School of Education 


122 Methods and 
Education 
Organization and pre 
Prerequisite: Biology 1 
131 Tests and Measu 
Education (3) 


Critical survey of tests in physical activities, methods of tes 


Mum ls 


rements 1n Physical Krupa 


Survey course in camp counseling. After: 


133-34 Observation and Practice Teachi 
A igni nt are mn ade t ~ 


€ sch: 


(3-3) Atwell, Myers 


V 


€ 


^ : 


136 Su 
Ih 


rvey 


hc 


of Dance History and Dance Forms (3) Burtner 


cio} ce from [ j pres lav recrea- 
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community m 


Health needs; policies and program planning; use of 
4 - nate Уса!" 


sources; pr 1 g pr tice in the neid 1954-55 and alter 


231 Evaluation in Physical Education (3) Anderso 
Planning the evaluation program; review of outcomes; analys у, 
1 tion of tests; g 
to 9 35 Р.М. 


ii = 


24 ! Education for the . il (3) — m 
^ with 
ptatior t activit to meet the specia needs of students yi. 
al disa ‹ ing u C ns as postural pdt 
ons, cardia t i ( [ рош myelitis. 1957 
ind. alternate ca eve Ё 


.ATURDAY 
SCHEDULE OF LATE AFTERNOON, EVENING, AND SATURD 


CLASSES 


FALL TERM 1953-54 


I the Elementary School 


( Procedure 
Tue Ex Q-y I 
P gy 225 5 Mer Hygiene 
Wednesday Afternoon 5:1 
Education 297 Reading in 1 
Wednesday Evening 6:10 to 8 
P ry 223 5¢ r: Le 
Wedn« y Evening 7:10 to 9:1 
| it sx ( lance in $ ary 5 
Educa 259 S lary School Management r 
Phy I tion 161 Com! tv O nization tor Recreation 


Г} irsday Afters n 6:1 Sw с School | 


( 


SPRING TERM 1953-54 


lond, ' 
Mday Eve, ing 7:10 to 9:1 
Education 138 Ге 1 а $ Q ‚ 
Educati 1 218 Conte | р 
Education ۹ Adult Edu j 
Tod 


Iternoon 5:10 to 7 
uon 140 Teac! 


9:35 
| 
iching Eng 
bore 1 
Rq ау Afternoon ©:1 
y, vation 297x Re g in I 
W, i 
¢ 
еу Evening 7:10 & of 
p lcatior 260 Secondary School M : е 


day Af 
У 


lernoon g 


ation 144 


IO to 7 


Teaching Science 
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Saturday Morning 9:10 to 11:¢ 
Education 224 Reading Problem 
Education 228 Elementary E ation 
Education 272 The Teacher and School Supervision 


Saturday Morning 11:10 to 1 
Educati 6 The Curriculum 
Education 256 Secondary Education 
Education 288 


nical Study of Reading Problems 
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PREFATORY NOTE 


This number of the University BULLETIN contains 
summaries of the dissertations which have been ac- 
cepted during 1953, in partial satisfaction of the re- 
quirements for the degrees of Doctor of Philosophy 
and Doctor of Education at The George Washington 
University. 


AVAILABILITY OF DISSERTATIONS 


The dissertations in typescript form are filed 
in the University Library, where they may be con- 
sulted by students interested in examining the com- 
plete texts. 

Information about inter-library loans or photo- 
print and microfilm copies of dissertations listed in this 
and earlier issues may be obtained from the University 
Librarian. 
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THE DIPLOMATIC CAREER OF JAMES BUCHANAN 
by FRANKLIN POWELL HILLMAN* 


When James Buchanan took the oath of office as President of the 
United States, on March 4, 1857, it was a climax of a career of public 
service which extended over almost half a century. During this career 
he was intimately connected with foreign policy in one of the most 
eventful periods of American history. Of all the presidents to that 
time, only John Quincy Adams could point to a comparable record of 
experience in diplomacy. The series of important offices held by Bu- 
chanan is almost unparalleled in our history, yet, due to the circum- 
Stances under which Buchanan left office, his contributions have long 
gone unevaluated. 

James Buchanan was born on April 23, 1791, at Stony Batter, Penn- 
sylvania, the second of eleven children born to James and Mary Speer 
Buchanan—both of Scottish-Presbyterian ancestry. His father was a 
man of fair education and above-average ability, who was able to give 
James an education better than average for that day. From his father, 
young James absorbed a keen business sense and a rather cynical out- 
look on life, while from his mother he received deep religious convic- 
tions which remained with him throughout his life. 

In 1807, at the age of sixteen, Buchanan entered the junior class 
at Dickinson College, where his excesses due to a desire to follow the 
example of others, almost resulted in his expulsion. After graduation, 
in 1809, Buchanan read law in the office of a prominent lawyer in 
Lancaster, Pennsylvania and was admitted to the bar in 1812. For 
Several years thereafter he devoted himself to the practice of law, at 
Which he was very successful. During this time he became interested in 
Politics. He first identified himself with the Federalist Party, which 
was the controlling party in Lancaster at that time. In October 1814, 
after a very brief role in the war of 1812, Buchanan was elected to the 
Pennsylvania House of Representatives. After his second term in the 
Pennsylvania Legislature Buchanan temporarily retired from politics 
and devoted himself to the practice of law. A tragic love affair in the 
Summer of 1819 caused him to turn once more to politics; although this 
he probably would have done sooner or later under any circumstances. 

In 1820 Buchanan was elected to the United States House of Repre- 
Sentatives from a district composed of Lancaster, York, and Dauphin 
Counties. Nominated and elected as a Federalist, when that party broke 
Up as a national party he became a member of the Democratic Party 
and an enthusiastic follower of General Jackson. He was sufficiently ac- 
tive in the campaign of 1824 to become involved in the so-called "corrupt 
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bargain” to an extent which later caused his relations with Jackson to be 
rather strained. After ten years in the House of Representatives 
Buchanan, in 1830, once more retired voluntarily to private life. Again 
his retirement was of short duration; within less than a year he fount 
himself on the way to а foreign mission. In May of 1831 President 
Jackson offered him the post of Minister to Russia. After some delib- 
eration Buchanan accepted and on June 2, 1832 arrived in St. Peters- 
burg. 

During his short tour of duty in Russia—less than a year and a half— 
Buchanan not only gained a valuable insight into the problems facing 
our representatives abroad, but also had a first-hand view of the com- 
plexities of European politics. His experiences on this mission were (0 
be extremely valuable to him afterwards. Although hampered by a lack 
of information and news from the United States, Buchanan acquittec 
himself very well in Russia. Through able diplomacy, assisted by 9" 
opportune change in American tariff policies, he was able to conclude 4 
long-sought-for commercial treaty, but was unable to persuade the 
Russian government to enter into a maritime treaty. Upon his depar- 
ture, which was hastened by the news of favorable political prospects in 
his home state of Pennsylvania, his work was warmly praised by t е 
Emperor, who desired the United States to send him another minister 
exactly like Buchanan. 

After his return to the United States in the autumn of 18 
occupied himself with his personal and political affairs for several months 
before being named to the United States Senate in December of 1834 
When, in January of 1837, Buchanan was reelected for a full, six-yeat 
term, he was the first person to receive a second election to the Senate 
from the Pennsylvania Legislature. In the Senate Buchanan soon became 
one of the leaders of his party. In December of 1836, when the Demo 


ained control of the Senate, he was elected Chairman of the 
loubt influence 


33 Buchanan 


crats reg 

Committee on Foreign Relations. This choice was no ¢ 
both by his recent diplomatic experience and by the powerful pivot? 
position of Pennsylvania in the political picture of the period. As Chair- 
man of the powerful Foreign Relations Committee, Buchanan naturally 
took an active part in the debates and discussions concerning the major 
diplomatic controversies of the times. 

After the election of 1844, in which Buchanan had, as usual, an active 
role, he was offered the post of Secretary of State by President-elec* 
James K. Polk. In his letter proffering the position, Polk announce 
that he did not desire any presidential aspirants in his cabinet, and aske 
a pledge to that effect, with the proviso that if any member shou d 
become a candidate he would be expected to resign from the cabinet 
Buchanan accepted with the qualification that he could not be respons! 
for the unsolicited actions of friends. Although Buchanan's allege 
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presidential aspirations were to be a source of much concern to Polk 
in the following four years, Buchanan at least observed the letter of this 
pledge. 

As Secretary of State under Polk, Buchanan played a prominent part 
in one of the most turbulent and important eras of American diplo- 
matic history. In the Oregon negotiations he exerted a moderating in- 
fluence upon Polk’s uncompromising views, from which, had they been 
followed to the letter, war might very well have resulted. During the 
Period of the Mexican war, Buchanan’s chief contributions seem to have 
been in connection with the maintenance of perspective and moderation. 
Whereas Polk stubbornly insisted that there was no connection between 
the Mexican and Oregon problems, Buchanan did not lose sight of the 
fact that such a relationship did necessarily exist. His views served 
às a necessary counterbalance to the more extreme annexationist views 
which were represented by Secretary of the Treasury Robert J. Walker 
and, to a lesser extent, by Polk himself. 

A willing candidate for the Democratic presidential nomination in 
1848, Buchanan was passed over by his party which chose instead Sena- 
tor Lewis Cass of Michigan. After the Whig victory in that year, Bu- 
chanan became once more a private citizen. He did not, however, con- 
template permanent retirement. During the following four years he 
Occupied himself—and kept up his political fences—by carrying on a 
voluminous correspondence. 

After the election of Franklin K. Pierce in 1852, it was almost a fore- 
Бопе conclusion that Buchanan would be called to some post in the 
new administration. On March 30, 1853, President Pierce proffered him 
the mission to England. Although not eager to accept, Buchanan re- 
luctantly did so, with the understanding that he was to be charged with 
the conduct of a general negotiation embracing all of our differences with 
Great Britain. This proved not to be the case however, and the main 
Question with which he was called upon to deal was that concerning 
British pretensions in Central America. Although this problem was not 
Solved at that time, his able presentation of the American position with 
терага to Central American affairs contributed measurably to the 
*ventua] relinquishment by the British of their extreme position in that 
area. 

Buchanan’s mission to England was fortunate also in that it kept him 
from being identified in any way with the struggle then going on over 
Kansas and Nebraska. Even before his return to the United States 
in the spring of 1856 Buchanan was considered a leading candidate for 
the Presidency and he subsequently received the Democratic nomination 
tor that office. 

‚ When inaugurated on March 4, 1857, James’ Buchanan was sixty- 
‘IX years old: not the oldest man ever elected as President, but 
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Considering his years of diplomatic experience 
it might be expected that the conduct of foreign affairs would be one of 
the strongest points of his administration. His conduct of our foreign 


and even aggressive, but it has been over- 
in the 


well above the average. 


relations was vigorous, 
shadowed by domestic events during his term of office—especially 
last six months. Of particular interest during this period were the 
final settlement of the Central American differences with Great 
Britain and Buchanan’s repeated recommendations for intervention 


Mexico. He left office wreathed in the smoke from the vet-unfir 


in 
retirement at 


guns of Fort Sumter. He spent the rest of his days in 
"Wheatland", his country home near Lancaster, Pennsylvania. He 
occupied himself by writing a long and elaborate defense of his ad- 
ministration, which was published in 1866. He died of rheumatic 
gout at “Wheatland” on June 1, 1868, in his seventy-eighth year of age 

Like all humans, James Buchanan was the product of both heredity 
nature he was secretive and strongly inclined t° 


conservatism. А many 
but few intimates, possessing an innate distrust of human 


not already possess 


and environment. By 
man of calculation, not impulse, he had 


friends, 
nature and an instinctive conformity. Had he 
these qualities to a marked degree, the environment in which he grew 
would have necessitated their development. Dur. 
New York, could riv 

'The contests in chat 
and local factions 


to political maturity 
ing most of Buchanan's career, only one state, 
the political maelstrom that was Pennsylvania. 
state were more between individuals, and sectional 


à erm ; itics 
than between parties. To a very large extent, Pennsylvama polit! 
centered on individual issues and the personalities of the politician? 


rather than on national parties. Under these circumstances, 


leadership depended upon being on the right sid “a 

art due to his à ility 
committed himst pi 

a sensitiV 


survival and 
right questions. Buchanan's success was in large p 
to discern the prevailing currents before he fully 


More than the average politician of his era, Buchanan was » 
' „cessit 
political barometer—probably by nature, and certainly by et 
This sensitiveness though, was more to the opinion of other politici 


. : ч cian 
than of the general public. Buchanan was a professional polit! 


and he worked through, with, and by other politicians 
and professional. 


One of the leading charges against Buchanan h 
great deal of this undoubt 


ras 
as been that he y 
timid and vacillating to a fault. A 


arises from his conservatism and desire to be on the right side 9 the 


а em 4 А и osa ; п 
political fence. The remaining grounds arise from his inaction ! 


months after the secession of South Carolina—partly, at least, pe 
the advice of his Attorney General. A study of his policies an " ed 
M combi? 


mendations as Secretary of State, Minister, and President, 
with the testimony of those who knew him best, should be $ 


ufficient ' 
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Convince an impartial observer that the charge of timidity simply will 
not hold up. It is rather ironic to find this indictment made of Bu- 
chanan, when actually his faults seem to have been more in the other 
direction of an obstinate attachment to his own opinions. 

Although undoubtedly of solid and vigorous intellect, Buchanan was 
never a man of great miscellaneous reading and, save for law and 
Politics, his learning was limited. Due to his extensive intercourse with 
fading minds of the day and his residences in Europe, he possessed 
a very general information upon all current topics, but he was by no 
means either a scholar or a student. Essentially a constitutional lawyer, 
Buchanan was noted for a strong desire for legal, orderly procedure 
and a tendency to consider 


legal solutions to be all-sufficient in them- 
Selves, 


It may very well be that Buchanan was miscast as a diplomat 
and statesman. Jeremiah Sullivan Black, who knew Buchanan well, 
admired him more as a lawyer than in his other roles. Years later 
Black said that Buchanan should have been Chief Justice, adding that 
he Would have been the 


greatest jurist that ever graced the bench. 
Fate 


Д however, directed that the major portion of Buchanan’s career 
4€ in the field of diplomacy. His diplomatic apprenticeship was spent 
In Russia, From Lancaster to St. Petersburg was a long jump for the 
Young 


h Politician, but his performance there was a creditable one and 
* Personally was well liked, 
Were not 


eCame 


The elaborate procedures of Court life 
distasteful to Buchanan, and, more important, when he later 


th Secretary of State, he knew from experience the problems of 
© men to whom he w 


‚ As Secre 


rote, 


tary of State under Polk, Buchanan filled a difficult position 


2 à very eventful administration under one of the most demanding of 

yey Outside of the testimony from men inflamed by the heat of 

" е ict over secession, the principal source for. the — — 

inr: anded down to the present seems to be Po s Diary. Many 
_ 10 its pages Polk was extremely critical of Buchanan; with the 

i Criticism being that he was too much influenced by political 
Sider 


e: ations and too variable. It is interesting to note that — 
Y unusually severe criticism. of Buchanan by Polk in his Diary 

à few days some disagreement over matters of patronage. 

Of the exasperation with Buchanan often voiced by Polk, 


À in fact worked closely and in harmony throughout most of 
ir term of : 


In office—consulting on matters of policy almost every day. 
discon Апап later statements concerning Polk there is no hint of 
u Or irritation, The friction- and surface differences between 


c : - 
kin Апап and Polk have had a tendency to obscure a certain essential 
Oppo tween the two, 
far tunistic, 

More often 


Both were headstrong, secretive, calculating, 
and inclined to be petulant when crossed. They agreed 
than they differed, 


The George Washington University 


As Secretary of State, Buchanan, as has been pointed out, exerted а 
the important Oregon and Mexican negotia- 


modifying influence upon 
s tempted to conclude that the 


tions at crucial times. The observer i 
characteristics of the two men complemented each other to an amazing- 
The policies of either, alone, might have failed; 
together they achieved important and far-reaching results. Both were 
pansionists—with Polk the more aggressively so. Al- 
gn policy there 
an’s 


ly effective degree. 


nationalists and ex 
though Polk kept a firm grasp upon the reins of forei 


is every indication that he gave a great deal of weight to Buchan 


opinions, and Buchanan seems to have been chiefly responsible for the 
Buchanan 


emphasis upon commercial expansion during this period. 
and Secretary of the Treasury Walker were regarded as the strongest 
members of the Polk Cabinet. > 
As Minister to England under Pierce, Buchanan did an adequate, if 
not outstanding, job. He was personally very popular and was on 
first-rate terms with the members of the government. By that time 
Buchanan had got rid of his earlier traces ot Anglophobia. His writ- 
in 


respect for efficacy of British diplomacy 


ings reveal a reluctant 
As individuals 


general, as well as a liking for individual Englishmen. 
he liked the English; as a nation he distrusted them. 

the diplomacy of Buchanan's administration may 
by the fact that the administration was 
pressing than had been 
with a major 


The unevenness Of 
be at least partially explained 
confronted with domestic problems far more 
anticipated. At any rate, Europe was almost neglected, 
portion of the time and attention devoted to foreign affairs being com 
the Mexican and Central American situations. | Bu- 
learly the possibility 9! our 
act upon 15 

The only 
came wit? 
eat Britain. 

differences 


centrated on 
chanan seems to have anticipated rather c 
side interventions in Mexico, but Congress refused to 
repeated recommendations, probably suspecting his motives. 
real success of Buchanan’s diplomacy during his presidency 
the settlement of the Central American question with Gr 
From the early days of Buchanan’s career, many serious 


e x `“ " . . sly con- 
with Great Britain had existed. It was his fate to be intimately € " 

: almos 
for the last time, alm | 
Al thoug? 


ble 


nectéd with most of them. When he left office 
all our differences with Great Britain had been finally settled. 
many people contributed to this happy state ot 
to pick one man as having played the largest continuous part, 


would be James Buchanan. 

Buchanan's strongest point as a diplomat was 
and logical presentation of an argument, not necessarily orig 
despatches were laboriously prepared and were c 
spite of his strong disinclination to remain out of 
he seems to have been more effective and happier 
For this kind of work his personal characteristics we 


‘gation 
in the organizati x 
1$ 


inal. 


written. 


arefully 
for ong, 


this country 
as a minister 


it- 
re eminently $ 
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able. However, the qualities which made him a successful politician—a 
Weathervane-like tendency to point into the prevailing political winds, 
and a devotion to party regularity—prevented him from becoming a 
first-class statesman. Although he was a good working diplomat, in 
the end the figure seated behind the desk of the statesman was still 
that of the professional politician, 


A CRITICAL STUDY OF THE MITOCHONDRIA AND 

GOLGI BODIES IN THE CELLS OF THE KIDNEY, PAROTID 

GLAND, AND SUBMANDIBULAR GLAND OF THE RAT 
IN RELATION TO AGE 


by STANLEY MORTON KURTZ* 


The need for basic cellular studies on the process of aging is evi- 
dent from the fact that entries in the literature dealing with this prob- 
One need only scan a volume such as “A Classi- 


an W. Shock 
a rgely 


lem are indeed scarce. 
fied Bibliography of Gerontology and Geriatrics", by Nath 
to see that the extensive interest in the problem of aging is 1 
channeled into the categories of clinical medicine and experimenta 
pathology. 

On the basis of results of several investigators, the submandibulat 
gland, parotid gland, and kidney of the Wistar Institute rat were 
selected for cytological studies related to aging. The cellular con- 
stituents which were investigated were the mitochondria and Golgi 
substance. Although recent evidence from many laboratories of cytology 
has established the importance of the mitochondria as the bearers 9 


numerous respiratory enzymes, the exact role of the Golgi substance 1$ 


eed, the configuration of this jntra- 
Part 


£ the 


still very much in doubt, and ind 
cellular substance is periodically attacked as an artifact of fixation. 
of this study was designed to give more information concernin 
reality or nonentity of the Golgi substance as seen in fixed prepara- 
tions. : 

The literature dealing with mitochondria and Golgi substance contains 


ample evidence that morphological alterations of these cytoplasmic 


occur in response to various physiological alterations. 
in relation to age, 84% 
seen if 


structures 
the other hand, among the alterations found 
as enspherulation and swelling of mitochondria were 
Decrease in the number © 
d in humá? 
fferent 


tation 


things 
some endocrine glands of aged fowl. 
mitochondria in the upper layers of the epidermis was note 
skin. Several investigators, working with nervous tissue from di 
species of senile animals discovered granulation and fragmen 
of the Golgi substance in neurones of the central nervous system 2 
the sympathetic chain. 

It was hoped that extension of these studies to include the organs 
investigated in this work would yield more information concern? 
the ageing process and basic cytology. 


Tissues from 46 animals, prepared for 
and Golgi substance, were examined in this study. 


demonstration of mitochon 
About half of t 
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group were young and mature animals ranging from 100 to 300 days 
of age. The remainder ranged from 620 to 900 days of age. This 
latter group comprised the senile animals. In order to establish pos- 
sible functional differences between the salivary glands of young and 
old animals, pilocarpine was administered to 8 animals from each 
Eroup one hour before sacrifice. 

Originally, it had been planned to utilize perfusion fixation in order 
to prevent the penetration effects which are so prominent in cytological 
Preparations. Also, demonstration of the Golgi substance in its classi- 
cal configuration after successful perfusion would tend to negate some 
Of the current contention that the Golgi element is an artifact due 
to slow, differential penetration of the components of fixatives. Un- 
fortunately, we were unable to utilize a perfusion medium which would 
e the mitochondria and Golgi substance. Thus, after 
of successful perfusions in which the Golgi element was 
demonstrated in its classical configuration, the perfusion technique 
Was abandoned for the simpler immersion method in which fixing fluids 
that would preserve both elements could be used in small quantities. 

xamination of the mitochondria in serous cells of the submandibular 
gland revealed that in the young animals, the mitochondria comprise 
numerous rods and short filaments with smooth contours. They were 
evenly distributed throughout those regions of the cytoplasm in which 
Under favorable conditions could be visualized the stored secretion 
Branules, There was only slight variation from the above picture in 
Scattered regions of the sections. In contrast to this picture, the cells 
of the submandibular gland of the senile animals contained very 
tenuous mitochondria. The length varied from granules to filaments, 

"t all were delicate in thickness. The number varied from cell 
to cell and the over-all effect was an apparent diminution in the 
amount of mitochondrial material, 

The cells of the parotid gland of young animals possessed rather 
thick mitochondria. The shape varied from small spheres to elongated 
prms. They were numerous, with little deviation from cell to cell. In 
the old animals the mitochondria varied greatly in size, while the shape 
Was Generally spherical. Some very large forms were seen in scat- 
tered cells. The number of mitochondria tended to vary from cell 
to cell so that the effect was a loss of the uniform appearance which 
Was seen in the parotid cells of young animals. 


initially preserv 
à number 


In the submandibular gland cells of the young animals the Golgi 
Substance was seen to be arranged in delicate strands located at the 
terface between the secretion granules and cytoplasm proper. This 
ареагапсе was uniform throughout the section. In the cells of the 
Senile animals, the Golgi element varied in thickness from cell to cell, 
and showed evidence of fragmentation in many places. These changes 
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a characteristic of the 
lands from the 
many 


destroyed the effect of uniformity which was 
An additional phenomenon seen in the g 


younger cells. 
an accumulation of osmiophilic droplets in 


senile animals was 
cells. 

In the young animals, the cells of the parotid gland contained 4 
Golgi element of rather uniform thickness, usually in the shape of à 
These were usually limited to a region just 
the strands extended into the 
Similar to the condition in 


the submandibular cells of t rather uniform appear- 
of sections of parotid gland from young animals gave way t9 
variation in the appearance of tissues in the senile group of animals. 
Here, many of the cells contained a Golgi element that was tightly 
knit and in which the strands were often heavy and fragmented. 

The typical appearance of the Golgi substance in the convoluted 
tubules of the kidney from young animals was that of bars, strands, 
and nets of osmiophilic or argyrophilic substance almost invariably 
located about the equator of the nucleus. The amount of Golgi sub- 
was quite constant from cell to cell. In the senile group the 
ance was increased in may instances. The strands 
metimes fragmented. As was the case 


there was a loss in uniformity of the 
sec- 


contracted net or in strands. 
apical to the nucleus, but sometimes, 
region containing the secretion granules. 
he senile animals, the 


ance 


stance 
amount of Golgi subst 
were generally bolder and so 
in organs previously observed, 
configuration of the Golgi eleme 


tions taken from old animals. 
the senile animals was the presence of large argyro 


dificult to ascertain with assurance whether t 


nt in various parts of the kidney 
Another aspect of the appearance 0 
renal cells in philic 
granules. It was hese 


were part of the Golgi complex. 

Pilocarpine had a very severe effect upon the salivary glands. 
Histologically, many of the glands were almost unrecognizable. The 
cellular picture was extremely distorted. Cell outlines were shrunken, 
the nuclei, which stained heavily in untreated animals, had lost their 


excessive chromaticity, and there was rarely a trace of secretion granules 


remaining in the cells. 

In the submandibular gland of the young pilocarpinized animals the 
variable in size and shape even within a 
res to long irregular th 
such as 


mitochondria were given 
cell. They ranged from granules and sphe reads. 
was quite irregular, and many bizarre forms, 
appearance of the submandibular 
ntially the same, €“ 
to 


The distribution 
crescents, stained intensely. The 
cells from old pilocarpinized animals, while esse 
hibited a few differences. The mitochondrial material appeared 
be reduced in amount. Compared to the younger animals there we? 
few elongated forms, and there was rarely a trace of the long: 


only a 
їп the submandibular cells 9 


tenuous mitochondria that were seen 


non-pilocarpinized senile animals. 
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The effect of pilocarpine upon the mitochondria of the parotid gland 
Was in many respects similar to that seen in the submandibular gland. 
There was no apparent difference in morphology between the glands 
of young and old animals. The appearance was one of chaotic distribu- 
tion of irregularly shaped mitochondria. Some of them were so slender 
that they were just at the limit of resolution of the microscope. The 
others assumed granular and vesicular figures of varying size. 
The Golgi substance in tl 


ıe submandibular gland of young animals 
after administration of 


pilocarpine was not regularly different from 
the configuration seen in the non-policarpinized young animals. The 
general appearance was one of strands of Golgi material with much 
granular blackening in 
Some areas the 
pattern. 


the area vacated by the secretion granules. In 
strands were heavier than those seen in the general 
In the group of senile animals, the submandibular gland was 
seen to contain Golgi substance that was similar to the young animals. 
However, the feature of non-uniformity was quite prominent in this 
group. Some cells contained a heavy, somewhat reticular Golgi net- 
Work, while others exhibited delicate strands. In some cells, strands 
Were entirely lacking. 'The presence of accumulations of large osmio- 
Philic droplets, seen in the submandibular cells of non-pilocarpinized 
senile animals, was noted in this group as well. 

The Golgi substance of the parotid gland reacted markedly to 
Pilocarpine. The reaction of the Golgi element in the parotid cells 
of the young animals appeared to be a blossoming out of the originally 
Contracted net, in which the interstices of the mesh blackened ex- 
Cessively. This spreading out was usually in the direction of the area 
formerly occupied by secretion granules. Occasionally, disruption of the 
net was encountered, and fragmentation, or disconnection of the 
loops occurred. Small osmiophilic fragments were frequently found in 
the vacant storage area. The reaction of the Golgi substance in the 
Senile group of animals was generally the same as that found in the 
Young animals, with some differences apparent. The general opening 
Out of the net was similar, but there was much variation in the 
degree of expansion and in the thickness of the strands. The condition 
Of fragmentation was more pronounced than it was in the parotid 
gland of young animals. 'The heavily impregnated droplets seen in 
the non-pilocarpinized old animals were also observed in these animals. 
It is extremely difficult to explain the morphological alterations in 
the mitochondria of the salivary glands related to age, since these 
Changes can be accounted for hypothetically on the basis of either 
intrinsic alterations within their structure, or extrinsically, by varia- 
tion of the cytoplasmic environment. Changes in viscosity and pH 
Of the environment have been shown in the past to effect the shape of 
the mitochondria. Yet, if one accepts the vast amount ОЁ work сой. 
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cerning the fundamental relationship between mitochondrial activity 
and secretion, as well as the evidence that the enzyme content in some 
glandular secretions from aged individuals is reduced, the probability 
that the changes are intrinsic is strongly suggested. The fact that 
excessive variation from cell to cell was almost a constant feature of 
the cytological appearance of the old tissues indicates a variation in 
physiological activity among the cells, as if the normal regulating mech- 
anisms had lost control of the tissues. This variation could be inter- 
preted as indicating a loss of integration and efficiency of the whole 
gland, and could account, in part, for the decreased secretory ability 
previously noted. 

The morphological changes in Golgi substance are especially dif- 
ficult to relate to a physiological explanation in view of the great diver- 
sity of opinion that prevails even as to the existence of this structure in 
the living cell. The main difference in the configuration of the Golgi 
element between young and old animals was the cellular variation 
found in the senile animals which was contrasted to the uniformity 
noted in the tissues from young animals. To this picture of variation 
were added scattered examples of fragmentation and loss of integrity 
of the network. These observations can only lend support to the in- 
terpretation given to the similar alterations in the mitochondria of the 
salivary glands from senile animals. 

It is interesting that these morphological alterations in the organs 
investigated should be of such a modest nature compared to the exten- 
sive changes found in the nervous system of comparably senile animals 
by several investigators. This feature of "differential ageing" of dif 
ferent organ systems in a given animal had been noted several times 
in the literature, even to the extent where all cells except the basophilic 
cells of the pituitary gland from senile animals show cytological altera- 
tion. А 
The purpose of the pilocarpine experiment was to attempt to exploit 
a possible age difference not visible in the “resting” cell by artificia 
induction of secretion in the salivary glands. It was found that differ- 
ences between the mitochondria and Golgi substance of young and 0 
salivary glands could be related usually to differences that existed be- 
fore the administration of pilocarpine. Therefore, the pilocarpine was 
not successful in bringing to light cytological differences between young 
and old cells that might be hidden by the relatively dormant state undef 
which the untreated animals were studied. 

The perfusion studies, although carried out on a limited scale, were 
successful in demonstrating that the classical configuration of the Golgi 
substance was not created by slow, differential penetration of the fixing 


fluid. Previous work by another investigator, in which liver and 12" 
testinal epithelium of mice were perfused with Champy's fluid, also 16 
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Sulted in production of the classical form of the Golgi substance in 
these cells. These results, after a relatively instantaneous fixation, as 
Well as those of other investigators who demonstrated the Golgi net 
after freeze-drying the tissues, would seem to indicate that the reticu- 
lar shape of this cytoplasmic structure may be the form in the living 
cell. 

In conclusion, it can be stated that alteration of mitochondria in the 
submandibular gland and parotid gland, and alteration in the Golgi 
Substance of these glands and the kidney, are present in senile animals. 
Although these alterations are not as striking as those seen in some 
other tissues of ageing animals, the results are in accord with the prin- 
Ciple of differential aging in different. tissues of the same animal. 
Also, the use of artificial stimulation of the salivary glands does not 
establish morphological changes not already observed in the untreated 
animals. Successful preparations of classical Golgi nets after per- 
fusion fixation indicate that this cytoplasmic element is not artificially 
Produced by slow diffusion of the specific fixing fluids. 


i 


THE AMERICAN SPECIES OF AESCHYNOMENE 
by VELVA ELAINE RUDD* 


Aeschynomene is a genus of the family Leguminosae, subfamily 
Lotoideae, tribe Hedysareae, subtribe Aeschynomeninae. Some 350 
species have been ascribed to it, of which approximately one-half were 
based on New World material. 

The scope of this paper is a taxonomic revision of the American 
species of Aeschynomene, the first such treatment to date. A complete 
monographic study of the genus has never been published. The earlier 
encyclopedic works lack many recently described species, and the limited, 
regional treatments have produced considerable synonymy and misin- 
terpretations, 

The genus is chiefly tropical in distribution, with a few species 0C- 
curring in warm temperate areas. It is characterized by loments and 
by papilionaceous flowers with stamens essentially diadelphous, 5:5. The 
petals are yellowish, often suffused with red or purple. The leaves аге 
pinnately compound, the leaflets commonly sensitive to light and t? 
touch. 

The previously established major division of the genus into two $€ 
tions is being retained. Section L, Euaeschynomene, is readily dis- 
tinguished by its stipules, which are peltate, appendiculate below the point 
of attachment, and by its bilabiate calyces. Members of this group lack 
simple pubescence but may be densely hispid with multicellular, bulbous- 
based glandular hairs. Some species are annuals, others become shrubby. 
They are predominantly amphibious, occurring in swamps, wet meadows; 
along streams, and, rarely, in drier upland locations. With few ex- 
ceptions, they are found on relatively young land areas, i.e., areas 0 
late Pleistocene to Recent emergence or deposition, such as the coast? 
plain of southeastern United States, most of the Antilles, the Yucatan 
peninsula of Mexico, and the basins of the Amazon and Parana rivet 
of South America. 

Section IL, Ochopodium, has stipules which are attached at the base 
and not appendiculate. The calyces are campanulate, each with five 

hisp! 
from 
are 


subequal lobes. The plants may be pubescent with simple hairs, 
with glandular hairs, or they may be glabrous. They range in habit 
prostrate herbs to large shrubs, or small trees. Relatively few 


1 ‚ А a s hes, 
hydrophytic. Mostly they are found in drier habitats, on sandy beache 
The shrub- 


in savanna, in pine and oak woods, or on rocky hillsides. 
almost €* 


by species, particularly, are mesic to subxeric and known 


r я . history 
clusively from older lands, areas which have had a continuous histor? 
„ыа? 
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above sea level since Cretaceous time. Such areas include the Sierras 
of Mexico and of northern Central America, the massifs of Hispaniola, 
the mountains of Cuba, the Andes from Colombia to Peru, and the 
highlands of the Guianas and Brazil. 

The two sections seem to be naturally separable into species groups. 
In this paper, five series under Euaeschynomene are proposed, and three 
Series under Ochopodium. The former are rather readily distinguished, 
Principally on the basis of leaf and calyx characters. The subdivisions 
of the latter section, chiefly on the basis of habit, leaf, and fruit char- 
acters, are less distinct, there being considerable intergradation. 

Four species and six varieties are described as new. Several new 
Combinations have been made. In the course of studying related 
genera, 
as 


it was decided that Climacorachis did not warrant maintenance 
a separate genus, and its species have been placed in Aeschynomene. 
About 40 of the species of Aeschynomene referred to in the literature 
45 occurring in America have been found to belong to other genera, 
Ог to be inadequately typified and, thus, indeterminable. More than 
100 taxa have been reduced to synonymy. 

The genus Aes: hynomene, as interpreted in this paper, is represented in 
Merica by 67 species, of which several are further subdivided into 
Varieties, Descriptions of all recognized taxa are given, along with keys 
Ог their determination, pertinent illustrations, maps showing known 
Beographic distribution, and citation of all specimens studied. 


THE EXPERIMENTAL CHEMOTHERAPY OF INFLUENZA 
AND HERPES SIMPLEX VIRUSES 


by KENNETH KANAME TAKEMOTO* 


The chemotherapy of diseases caused by the smaller viruses has not 
been as successful as that for protozoal, bacterial, and rickettsial in- 
fections. The larger viruses, the psittacosis-lymphogranuloma venereum 
group, respond well to the newer antibiotics and the sulfonamides, but 
these chemotherapeutic agents have not been found to affect the smaller 
viruses. ‘This study was undertaken in the hope of uncovering new 
compounds which were inhibitory to virus growth and to study such 
virus inhibitors from the standpoint of their modes of action. Knowledge 
of what substances inhibit viral multiplication may lead not only to eft- 
fective chemotherapy, but also to an understanding of the biochemistry 
of virus-host cell relationships, including the mechanisms of cellular 1n- 
vasion and the relationships between the host enzyme systems and viral 
growth. 

Three hundred twenty-eight compounds were tested and found in- 
effective against the LF strain of herpes simplex virus in chick embryos: 
One hundred eighty-two compounds were tested against the PR8 
strain of influenza A virus in embryonated eggs. Twelve compounds 
were found to prevent the multiplication of influenza A virus in the 
allantoic cavity of the chick embryo and six of these were also effective 
against the Lee strain of influenza B. These compounds presumably 
could prevent growth of the virus through interference at any point 1n 
the process of multiplication. Some of the possibilities whereby the 
virus inhibitors could interfere with virus growth were investigated. 

Three of the compounds—congo red, formecin, and polymerize 
sodium salts of substituted benzoid sulfonic acids—were effective against 
virus concentrations as high as 1,000,000 50 per cent infectious doses: 
(1,000,000 ID). They were also effective at low drug concentrations 
and gave favorable chemotherapeutic indexes (the ratio of the maxima 
tolerated dose to the minimal effective dose). The other effective com- 
pounds exhibited less activity in suppressing viral growth. Viral growt 
was prevented by 1-Dodecyl-pyridinium-5-chloro-2-benzothiazolyl sulfide 
and the palmitic acid ester of ascorbic acid up to 10,000 10, but only 
at concentrations of drug approaching toxic doses. The virus was 12" 
hibited by 3-Nitro-anthranilic acid, N-(2-carboxyethyl) -DL-methionine 


and 1- (6-chloro-2-methoxy-9-acridylamino) -3-diethylamino-2-propano s 
Four other COP 


1,000 ID» when maximum doses of drug were used. їс 
phosphia 


pounds—9-vinyl-carbazole; the phenyl ester of di-4-morphinyl- 
= магу 
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acid ; 2-amino-5- (2-benzothiazolyl)-benzenesulfonic acid; and trans 1,2- 
cyclohexanedicarboxylic acid—prevented multiplication when tested 
against 100 ID,, of virus. 

The test procedures whereby the 12 compounds were found to inhibit 
influenza A multiplication were such that direct inactivation of the virus 
Was possible in the allantoic cavity. The drug was injected in 0.5 ml. 
amounts followed immediately by virus inoculation ; 
Compound under such conditions co 
infection could be initiated. 
determine the virucidal 


a highly virucidal 
uld inactivate the virus in vivo before 
Investigations were therefore conducted to 
activity of these compounds in vitro. When the 
Virus was placed in direct contact with the drugs for varying periods of 
time, several compounds were found to inactivate the virus at concentra- 
tions of drug slightly higher than those calculated to be present in the 
allantoic cavity. The virus, within one hour, was found to be inacti- 
Vated by 3-Nitro-anthranilic acid; N-(2-carboxyethyl) -DL-methionine ; 
formecin; and trans-1,2-cyclohexanedicarboxylic acid. These compounds 
Could inactivate the virus extracellularly in the allantoic cavity of the 
Chick embryo. The other compounds exhibited virucidal activity only at 
high concentrations whic 


h were greater than those normally present in 
the allantoic cavity. 


Studies on the growth cycle of the influenza virus in the allantoic 
Cavity of embryonated eggs have shown that infective particles appear 
Six to nine hours after cellular invasion; the inoculated virus particles 
аге taken up by the cells within 30 minutes after injection and start the 


intracellular processes of multiplication. 


Experiments were conducted to 
determine 


how long after injection of virus the drugs would remain 
lective in preventing multiplication. Four compounds were found to be 
Ineffective when given as early as one hour after inoculation of virus. 
hese were 9-vinyl-carbazole ; N- (2-carboxyethyl) -DL-methionine ; 
Irans-1,2-cyclohexanedicarboxylic acid; and 2-amino-5-(2-benzothiazo- 
Yl)-benzenesulfonic acid. 3-Nitro-anthranilic acid, formecin, congo red, 
*nd polymerized sodium salts of substituted benzoid sulfonic acids were 
“Пес үе when given five hours or more after the virus. 3-Nitro- 
ahthranilic acid and formecin were previously found to be highly viruci- 
fal but could still prevent infection when given five hours after virus 
inoculation. Perhaps this is an indication that they may be viruci- 
dal but also be capable of interfering with viral growth at some intra- 
cellular site. Polymerized sodium salts of substituted benzoid sulfonic 
acids and congo red prevented growth at 8 and 12 hours after in- 
ection, respectively. Since both have been shown to be without great 
Virucida] activity, the evidence suggests interference with intracellular 
Vira] growth as a possible explanation of their mechanism of action. The 
er compounds—1-dodecyl-pyridinium-5-chloro-2-benzothiazoly] sulfide, 
* palmitic acid ester of ascorbic acid, 1-(6-chloro-2-methoxy-9-acridyl- 
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amino) -3-diethylamino-2-propanol, and the phenyl ester of  di-4- 
morphinyl-phosphinic acid—prevented multiplication from three to five 
hours after virus inoculation. 

When tested in an adult host, the mouse, the 12 compounds were 
found to be ineffective in preventing influenza A infection. Daily treat- 
ment by intraperitoneal injections of drugs failed to prevent death or 
cause a delay in death time. 

Thirty-seven naturally occurring compounds were tested for their 
ability to reverse the inhibition of viral growth in embryonated eggs 
caused 6 of the 12 inhibitors. Among the 37 naturally occurring sub- 
stances were amino acids, vitamins, purines, pyrimidines, and nucleic 
acids. Formecin was reversed by histidine and methionine at low con- 
centrations of the drug. Methionine was also found to antagonize 
the inhibition caused by the palmitic acid ester of ascorbic acid. Betaine 
and uracil were found to reverse the inhibition of 1-dodecyl-pyridinium- 
5-chloro-2-benzothiazolyl sulfide. None of the 37 metabolites 1€ 
versed the inhibition of 1-(6-chloro-2-methoxy-9 acridylamino) -3-diethyl- 
amino-2-propanol, a chloro-acridine. Previous investigation by other 


workers had shown that some of the acridines could be antagonized by 
These 


such substances as ribonucleic acid, riboflavin, niacin, and thiamin. 
ave 


were tested in this study against the chloro-acridine and found to h 
no effect on drug inhibition. 

Tryptophane reversed the inhibition of viral multiplication by poly- 
merized sodium salts of substituted benzoid sulfonic acids at low Cf 
centrations of the drug. Drug concentrations above this minima 
amount were unaffected by tryptophane. The type of antagonism in this 
instance may be similar to that exhibited by methionine and the sul- 
fonamides. Methionine reverses sulfonamide inhibition but only at min- 
imal concentrations of the drug. Higher concentrations of sulfonamides 
can not be antagonized. Guanine and xanthine enhance methionine 
antagonism but in the absence of methionine are without effect. Perhaps 
there may be other substances that would have the same enhancing 
effect of the antagonism of polymerized sodium salts of substituted ben- 
zoid sulfonic acids by tryptophane, but this possibility was not - 
vestigated. p 

Riboflavin reversed the inhibition of congo red in a type of antagonist 
similar to that described for tryptophane and polymerized sodium salt 
of substituted benzoid sulfonic acids. Low concentrations of cong? i 
are effectively overcome by riboflavin, but higher concentrations of t 
drug are unaffected regardless of the amount of riboflavin injected. " 

Thiamine hydrochloride also reversed congo red inhibition, but t 
antagonism appears to be due to a different mechanism. 
that thiamine hydrochloride forms a precipitate with congo 
in vivo and in vitro. The in vivo precipitation apparently makes t 


e 


he drug 
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Unavailable for virustatic action. A quantitative relationship exists be- 
tween the amount of congo red injected and the amount of thiamine 


hydrochloride that is necessary to reverse the inhibition. Drug antagon- 


ism based on combination of drug and antagonist to form inactive com- 
Plexes have been known to occur. Urethane, for example, combines with 
Sulfonamides to form inactive complexes. Cobaltous ions inhibit in- 
fluenza virus multiplication, but histidine, Cysteine, and sodium thio- 
Elycolate reverse this inhibition by combining with the cobalt ions to 
form complexes that are incapable of preventing virus multiplication, 


THE EFFECTS OF FATIGUE ON THE ANTERIOR HORNS 
OF THE MOUSE SPINAL CORD, C.-TH, LEVEL, RELATIVE 
TO AGING PROCESSES 


by ROBERT HENRY BROWNSON* 


This investigation was undertaken in an effort to establish a better 
understanding of the qualitative and quantitative changes that occur in 
the central nervous system relative to age and fatigue. 

Whether or not intense functional activity is accompanied by 
demonstrable morphological alterations in the central nervous system is 
an unsettled question. However, it has been generally accepted that 
certain progressive, measurable changes occur as a result of aging 
processes, and these changes may be the result of the tissue’s inability 
to maintain homeostasis in a changing environment. 

Morphological changes in cellular and extra-cellular structures as & 
result of functional activity have been under investigation by a large 
number of workers over a period of many years. C. F. Hodge, in 
1892, studied the effects of electrical stimulation of the dorsal root 
ganglia of frogs and cats. F. Nissl, in 1898, maintained the view that 
many of those morphological alterations resulting from fatigue, that 
were reported by other workers, were artificially produced. D. P 
Dolley, in 1911, performed many outstanding investigations on fatigue 
using better experimental methods than many of his predecessors. Dolley 
likewise established a variety of opinions regarding changes in nucleo 
cytoplasm relationships and variations in basophilia of nerve cells during 
functional fatigue. W. Andrew, in 1936, investigated changes that 0€ 
curred in the central nervous system during fatigue, with special refer 
ence to the factor of age. Не and others have stressed the importance 
of taking age into account when dealing with the effects of fatigue. үү. 
Windle, and others, їп 1950, attempted to reproduce functional change 
in nerve tissues but could find no alterations in the central nervous 
system except those which they thought occurred as artifacts due tO И 
adequate fixation. 

Irrespective of the fact that in the last fifteen years consider 


vances have been made in the study of composition and function 0! t 
ation 


able ad- 


"Golgi apparatus", it is not yet possible to give a definite interpret 
of its nature and functional significance. This organoid was discover 
by means of the silver method developed by C. Golgi, in 1898, in t 

nerve cells of the barn owl and cat. The apparatus has since at 
found in nearly all the differentiated cells of the vertebrates. Кесе " 
investigators, such as H. Elftman, in 1951, found that no matter ho" 
Universit?’ 
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drastic a treatment preceded the final picture presented by the “Golgi 
apparatus”, identical procedures seldom resulted in similar organization 
Within the apparatus. This reflected a convincing argument for the 
Changing capacity of the apparatus to react with unchanging methods of 
Preparation. Windle and others have elaborated on the perfusion method 
of fixation in an attempt to reduce the possibilities of artifacts. With 
the advent of greater limits of magnification and better techniques for 
tissue fixation and staining, there have been improvements in the ac. 


Curacy of the data contributed to this field of study. 
This investigation was conducted on the mouse. The mouse was a 
Source of good experimental material not only because of its relatively 


Short life span, but also because it could be readily handled, kept in 
агре numbers, and exercised in a small cage. 

The production of fatigue was accomplished by a motor-driven rotary 
Cage, employed in such a manner as to maintain the experimental animal 
iN а state of forced exercise until it was completely exhausted. 

For each of the experimental animals sacrificed, following subjection 


to forced exercise, 


a control litter mate of the same sex and environment 
Ww 


as also sacrificed. 

All animals, control and experimental, were sacrificed by perfusion 
Xation, The perfusion fluid, a solution of formaldehyde, U.S.P. 10 per 
Cent, made isotonic with sodium chloride and containing gum acacia, was 
Perfused through the animal’s left heart at 120 mm, of Hg. pressure 
While it was under nembutal anesthesia, 

Following the animal’s death the brain and spinal cord, to the Th; 
"Vel, were removed in toto and placed in their final fixatives. 

Nerve 


tissues from the spinal cord, C,- Th, levels, were then prepared 
or Study 


in the prescribed histological manner and the following quanti- 


tative and qualitative analyses performed: (1) Chalkley’s method of 
Wantitative morphological analysis, which provided a means of directly 
Measuring area ratios of cellular and extra-cellular elements in the 
“terior horns: of the spinal cord: (2) micrometer disc method which 


Provided а 
Wantitative 


Met} . ч 0-9 : , аА EL 
‘od; which in addition to measuring nuclear diameters was also 


A . : ad cvete 7 
means of obtaining by a simple optical graduated system a 


measurement of nuclear dimensions; (3) micrometer disc 


vw р the purpose of counting anterior horn - — khu 
ste. ? (4) thionin Staining reaction analysis, W hich provided a se rare 
anterio tor the purpose of classifying the ree E m 
(s E horn cells into "hypochrom atic” and panne — 
ison е арр iratus analysis by the vel ео which I oy ja E 
Which With earlier activity studies in this held; (6) statistical analysis 


ic A v$ NI 
1 Provided a means of ascertaining whether or not the experimental 
Were su 


th ficient to warrant acceptance or rejection of certain hypo- 
*ses, 
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The quantitative measurements were collected from 15 animals, 8 
experimental and 7 control, while some 60 control and experimental 
animals contributed to the qualitative analysis. All animals were pedi- 
gree female mice whose ages ranged from 21 days to and including 
812 days. 

Control and experimental mice received identical treatment in all 
respects with the exception of those subjected to the rotary cage fatigue 
The experimental animals were weighed to the nearest .1 gm. before and 
after the experience of fatigue. Control animals were also weighed t? 
the nearest .1 gm. before being sacrificed. 

The average values for the control and experimental animal physical 
measurements were as follows: age, 430.38 days; weight, 22.6—23* 
gms; cage speed, 12 r.p.m., and fatigue time, 72 minutes. 

An analysis of the data permits the following deductions: 

I. With Reference to Age 

a) There was a progressive increase in anterior horn cell nuclear 
diameters, from young to old animals, which was significant even 
though there was some fluctuation in adjacent age levels. 

b) The nucleo-cytoplasmic (C/N) ratio was generally stable through- 
out the age span tested. Some fluctuations were evident. As age 
advanced there was a decrease in the ratio. 

c) The nucleo-intercellular (I/N) ratio showed no stability and 
fluctuated over the entire age span, 

d) The nucleo-glial cell (G/N) ratio was unstable and fluctuated 
over the entire age span, but less so than the (I/N) ratio. There 
was a trend toward a decreased ratio throughout most of the life 
span with a tendency toward an increased ratio in advancing sen- 
ility but never did it reach the ratio established by the 21-day 
animals, 

e) The glial satellite cell count revealed a decrease in the to 
lites as age advanced in all animals. : 

f) As age advanced the percentage of anterior horn cells having glia 


tal satel- 


satellites decreased. 
g) As age advanced the number of glial satellites associated 
single anterior horn cell decreased. 


with 4 


ag? 
n any # 


h) The total number of chromatic anterior horn cells i tic 


group greatly outnumbered the total number of hypochrom4 
anterior horn cells. : 
i) As age advanced there was a tendency for a decrease in the ий 
ber of basophilic or chromatic anterior horn cells. This was mo 


clearly evidenced when young and old animals were comparet. by 


ACT s : ized 
j) The anterior horn cells of young animals were characterize old 


the canalicular type Golgi apparatus while the cells from 
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animals showed a predominance of a granular type of Golgi 
structure, 

2. With Reference to Fatigue 

a) There was no convincing statistical evidence to indicate that 
fatigue caused definite changes in mean nuclear diameters. 
There was no convincing statistical evidence to support a change, 
resulting from fatigue, in the quantitative relationship between 
neuron and extra-neuron structures in the anterior horns (Chalkley 
Method). 
c) There was no convincing statistical evidence to support a quanti- 
tative change in the relationship of anterior horn cells with their 
associated glial satellites as a result of fatigue. 
In any age group fatigue caused an increase in the hypochromatic 
and a decrease in the chromatic anterior horn cells. This indicated 
a decrease in the basophilic properties of the cells resulting from 
fatigue. 
e) Fatigue tended to alter the typical canalicular Golgi apparatus of 

young animals to a more fragmented diffuse granular form. 
f) Fatigue appeared to accentuate the granular Golgi structure of old 

animals. There was tendency toward increased polarization, 


3. General 


Statistical analyses indicated that there was little relationship be- 
tween age, loss of weight, cage speed, and fatigue time. 


ACTION OF SALICYLATES AND RELATED COMPOUNDS 
ON CARBOHYDRATE METABOLISM AND ON ADRENAL 
ASCORBIC ACID AND CHOLESTEROL 
CONCENTRATIONS 


by GLORIA MARIE COMULADA* 


This study was undertaken to elucidate possible endocrinological 
mechanisms in the action of salicylates and related compounds, Sal- 
icylates have been used in the therapy of rheumatic fever, since 1876, 
and the anti-pyretic, analgesic, and anti-inflammatory properties of this 
drug are well known. There has been virtual agreement as to its effec- 
tiveness, however, opinion differs as to how this drug affords relief. 
Little is known of its mode of action, although salicylates have been 
among the most extensively investigated drugs both clinically and © 
perimentally. Some impetus for the theory concerning the hormon“ 
mode of action of salicylates and salicylic acid derivatives resulte 
from the dramatic remissions obtained with cortisone and ACTH in te 
therapy of collagen diseases. Possible relationships between the extent 
of effects produced and the molecular configuration of these salicylate 
drugs, were a part of this study, and to this end several mono 
and dihydroxy derivatives were introduced. 

Long before salicylates were prepared synthetically, they were know? 
to occur in a wide variety of plants. Crude preparations containing 
salicylate were included in the materia medica up to the time of ow 
Renaissance. Salicylic acid was first prepared by Piria in 1838. It wi 
not until 1860 that it became generally available through the synthetie 
manufacture from phenol by Kolbe and Lautemann. Stricker use 


sodium salicylate in clinical trials conducted on rheumatic fever in pr 
It was concluded that the drug was not only an antipyretic, but Jin 
J in 


a specific remedy for rheumatic fever. Aspirin was introduced into € 

ical medicine in 1899 as a more tolerable replacement for sodiu® 
salicylate. At the time this problem was undertaken, it was believe 
by many, that salicylate had an ACTH-like effect in that it stimulate 
the release of cortisone from the adrenal cortex. At the beginning y 
this investigation the principal intent was to obtain adequate pra 
the ACTH-like effect of salicylates and see if related compounds pr^ 
similar effect. It appears that whether cortisone, ACTH, or salicyla 
have been administred, many effects are the same. One cannot, no 
accept by inference alone, from such similarities, that salicylates ү 
duce their effects through the pituitary-adrenal system. The maf Н 


ar — „ ACT 
depletion of adrenal ascorbic acid is abolished by hypophysectomy- A 
‹ 
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and salicylates Produce a significant decrease in circulating eosinophils in 
Man. Salicylates, cortisone, and ACTH increase urinary uric acid 
excretion and are used in the therapy of gout. Salicylates inhibit 
Yaluronidase activity in vivo, but not in vitro. Cortisone inhibits hyal- 
“ronidase spreading action in intact and adrenalectomized rats and 
Mice. ACTH and cortisone inhibit the anaphylactoid reaction after 
administration of egg white in rats, 


and salicylates decrease incidence of 
eath 


from anaphylactic shock in rabbits sensitized with egg albumin. 
“атре doses of salicylate were used to prevent diabetic glycosuria, at 
the turn of the century. Aspirin has been found to reduce glycosuria of 
Tats made diabetic by partial pancreatectomy, Glycosuria is induced 
after administration of ACTH, sodium salicylate, and cortisone in in- 
tact rats. Other drugs such as cinchophen and derivatives, histamine, 
minopyrine, and epinephrine, can stimulate the anterior pituitary and 
Cause a decrease of adrenal ascorbic acid. This effect can be abolished 
by hypophysectomy. 
, Пе acute toxicity of all the drugs employed was determined on CAF, 
reg nale and female, the former predominating. The study was car- 
"ut on the basis of a single-dose effect, but at different dose-levels 
. T à particular drug. Whenever possible, at least ten animals were in- 
Jected at a given dose-level. The percentage of deaths at different dose- 
а particular drug, was plotted on probit paper. The point at 
straight |; plotted curve crosses the $0 per cent point, extended as a 
. ine, is called the LD,. Injections were made intraperitoneally. 
leat were kept under surveillance for a week after injection, The 
чае for the following drugs by the intraperitoneal route was: 
Yérosalicylate, 7,600 mg. per Kg.: gentisate, 4,000 mg. per Kg.; 


per y SOrcylate, 3,600 mg. per Kg. ; meta-hydroxy-benzoate, 3,100 mg. 
Kg.. ® salicylamide, 820 mg. per Kg.; gamma-resorcylate, 800 mg. per 
куйа оен 760 mg. per Kg.; acetylsalicylate, 740 mg. per Kg.; sal- 
Utazon 40 mg. per Kg. ; salicylsalicylate, 390 mg. per Kg. ; and phenyl- 
salicylate Ee mg. per Kg. A rapid onset of depression followed salicyl- 
as е and salicylamide administration in rats and mice. Salicylamide 


ееп found 


Press; 
SSion ra А è ср „ун > чег 
е n rather than the stimulation which is characteristic of salicylates. 


insufficient’ toxicity of pyrocatechuic acid was not determined because 
It drug was available. 

hi n the expe 
enough 


by other investigators to cause central nervous system de- 


rimental routine all the drugs tested were given at a dose 

Servat to insure pronounced pharmacologic effects. A two-hour 
befo EN Period was chosen as the interval after drug administration, 
"icrifice, because peak plasma levels of salicylate are usually 
Used in d this time in man and animals. Only male albino rats were 
show all of these experiments because oestrus in females has been 


to i 4 P ~ 
interfere in the assay of hormonal requirements. The amount 
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of ascorbic acid in the adrenal glands is a measure of their cortical 
activity, and is under the control of pituitary adrenocorticotrophic hof- 
mone. Experimental evidence that alteration in adrenal ascorbic aci 
is a valid measure of pituitary ACTH activity is as follows: (1) sub- 
jection to stress produces depletion in a period of less than one hour, 
(2) hypophysectomy leaves adrenal ascorbic acid inert and non-responsive 
to stress, (3) purified ACTH depleted adrenal ascorbic acid of the 
hypophysectomized rat. The same evidence follows for adrenal choles- 
terol. Biochemical determination for total ascorbic acid was done by 
the method of Roe and Kuether (1943) as adapted for analysis 00 
adrenals by Sayers et al. (1948). The modification of Sperry and Webb 
(1950) was used for determination of adrenal cholesterol. 

All drugs were injected intraperitoneally as their sodium salts, Drugs 
were administered successively in rotation up to a final total of approxi- 
mately ten rats per drug. Individual doses of drugs were weighed an 
prepared fresh daily, after the rats were weighed. Control rats were 
given 0.9 per cent physiological saline. Except for cortisone and larg® 
doses of hexahydrosalicylate, all drugs and saline were injected in a УО” 
ume of one cc. per rat. Animals were anesthetized with intraperitone@ 
injections of nembutal (50 mg. per kilo body weight). Adrenals were 
excised through a single dorsal incision. Ascorbic acid determination? 
were made on the left adrenal. It was possible to keep the right 
adrenals in the frozen state until enough were accumulated for 
cholesterol determination, 

For studies on carbohydrate metabolism, the experiment 
outlined above was modified in the following manner. Animals У 
fasted overnight, but allowed water. After glucose injections, drinking 
water was removed. The Good et al. (1933) method was used to de 
termine glycogen, and the Shaffer and Somogyi method (1933) was e 
ployed for glucose determinations from tissue hydrolysates and bloo 


filtrates. 
] for each gp 


An analysis of variance was made on the data obtained 


al proceduté 
уеге 


of experiment involving samples of tissue. 

Intact rats were given laboratory purina chow and tap water ing 
c : ; : 2 i 
libitum. Hypophysectomized rats were fed canned dog food conta? 


liver, dried milk, and tap water, ad libitum. 4 
rivative 


Several investigators have reported that salicylates and de ^ 
ds uP? 
е 


depleted the ascorbic acid of adrenals of rats. This effect depen 
elaboration of ACTH from the anterior pituitary. Intact rats i 
ceived intraperitoneal injections of various drugs as sodium salts > 
doses of 4 mM, per Kg. body weight. Two hours after drug administ 
tion, adrenals were excised to determine the effect on adrenal a 
acid and adrenal cholesterol concentrations. Aspirin and sodium ^ 
late produced a pronounced drop in adrenal ascorbic acid. Gentis? 
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beta resorcylate, pyrocatechuate, and gamma-resorcylate, all dihydroxy 


derivatives: salicylsalicylate, 


salicylamide, meta hydroxy-benzoate, phen- 
acetin, 


and hexahydrosalicylate also produced moderate depletion. On 
the basis of observations made in this study, it appears that when the 
9sage administered approaches the LD, a larger fraction of ascorbic 
acid in the adrenals is reduced. "This is also true of phenacetin and 
lex Ability to form a chelate ring possibly enhances 
Pharmacological effect as well as therapeutic effects, as has been post- 
ulated by some investigators. Of the mono-hydroxy derivatives, the 
Breatest drop in a 
of 


ahydrosalicylate. 


Їгепа] ascorbic acid was observed after administration 
aspirin and sodium salicylate, and after gamma-resorcylate of the 
ihydroxy derivatives. These were the drugs best able to form the 
chelate ring structure because their active groups were in close prox- 
mity, This was also true of hexahydrosalicylate after the dosage ap- 
Proached the LD. 


Of all the drugs administered only pyrocatechuate 
a ected 


adrenal cholesterol concentrations. It caused depletion two 
Ours after administration. Cholesterol depletion parallels ascorbic acid 
pletion in the adrenals, however there is a time lag. Whereas ascorbic 


Acid levels drop in twenty minutes and remain low for two or three 
Ours, maximum cholesterol depletion is not observed usually until 
at least three 


hours after drug administration. Possibly if the experi- 
Period had been extended until three hours, depletion after 
a in? ‚ е ts 

“Ministration of other drugs would have been recorded. Cholesterol 


. Mentrations after aspirin administration was also quite low, however 
It w "t " om 
Was not Statistically significant. 


Mental 


The Problem was extended to include carbohydrate metabolism. Since 
ost of the drugs studied depleted ascorbic acid, the relation of this 
"m to the molecular configuration of the drugs was not distinct. In- 
„ ation was concerned with whether or not salicylates stimulate the 
in ш!ату-айгепа] system in such a way as to elicit a response resulting 
41€ liberation of hormones from the adrenal cortex. The manner in 
d Ich these effects occurred was measured indirectly through biochemical 
Anges in the target organs involved. It was hoped that the study of the 

“ts of these drugs on carbohydrate metabolism would emphasize 

*xisting differences or similarities. Some investigators have sug- 
lc. that the drop in 
icoids ] 


ne, ACTH 


Res - a А 
te ascorbic acid is accompanied by release of glu- 
eading to liver glycogen deposition. Furthermore, corti- 


Mat ‚ and salicylates raise fasting blood sugar levels in rheu- 

a ғ ^ и = 

the IC fever patients, and it has also been reported that signs similar to 
Ds А ei CU EE ; vu 

Ы of mild Cushing’s syndrome have developed after aspirin and 
m . 


A-resorcylate administration. Intact rats were fasted overnight, 
Cent vm morning intraperitoneal injections of 5 cc. per kilo of a 40 per 
Var: E'ucose solution were followed two hours later by injections of the 


T" 62. + " З А 
Sus drugs. Cortisone was studied for comparison. Blood sugar, 
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liver and muscle glycogen were measured. Aspirin, sodium salicylate, 
and salicylsalicylate produced marked diminution in liver glycogen. The 
other drugs produced smaller or negligible effects. None of the other 
salicylate derivatives produced significant effects on blood sugar or 
muscle glycogen levels. Hexahydrosalicylate, however, at a low dose 9 
4 mM. per Kg. raised blood sugar while at a high dose (7,600 mg. pet 
Kg.) it lowered blood glucose and muscle and liver glycogen levels. The 
latter dose more nearly corresponded in toxicity to the dose of salicylate 
employed. Phenylbutazone was studied also, This drug is a known anti- 


rheumatic drug unrelated to salicylate in structure. Its effects were not 


distinguishable from the saline control in any of the experiments (dose 
114 mg. per Kg.). Phenacetin is an anti-pyretic-analgesic drug, as !5 
salicylate, but also unrelated in structure. This drug did decrease 
adrenal ascorbic acid at a dose of 4 mM. This effect is similar to that 
of salicylate, however, at this dosage, whereas salicylate and aspirin 

111 


deplete liver glycogen, phenacetin maintains it. Salicylate and asP 
maintain muscle glycogen, and phenacetin depletes muscle glycoge 
Blood sugar remained unchanged. Aspirin and sodium salicylate 06 
pleted the blood glucose, liver, and muscle glycogen of hypophysectomiZe 
rats. 
The drugs employed in this study were chosen because of a particulaf 
type of chemical configuration, or a specific type of pharmacologic? 
salicylamide, 225 
on rheumatt 
although 
in the 


activity related to salicylates. Gamma resorcylate, 
gentisate have proved beneficial in therapy in clinical trials on 
fever. Meta-hydroxybenzoate lacks anti-rheumatic property 
the only difference when compared to salicylic acid is a change 
position of the phenolic hydroxyl. Several investigators have found th! 
a direct proportionality exists between dosage of salicylate administer 
and the extent of adrenal ascorbic acid depletion. Phenylbutazone pro 
duces no depletion, while phenacetin also unrelated in structure 
salicylate, does produce depletion. 

'The most important effects on carbohydrate metabolism were th 


, ; 1 : by 
liver glycogen. The depletion caused by salicylate is not abolished en 
liver glycog 

after 


ose % 


hypophysectomy. The discrepancy between the marked 
deposition caused by cortisone, and the pronounced depletion 
salicylate administration, suggests that if the effects in humans 


0 | 
not be due ! 


similar, the effects of salicylates in rheumatic fever may 
: " je ef 


Though th 


result of cortisone release from the adrenal cortex. heif 

results hese , are the >. he atic lisease, t 
results of these two drugs are the same in rheumatic сї 

mechanisms of action must be different. ot 4 
; as m 

It was concluded that adrenal a ic acid depletion was : "m 

criterion for anti-rheumatic property of a drug. It is suggest he 

the therapeutic effects of salicylates are not mediated го t 
no 


pituitary-adrenal system, but through some other mechanism 
elucidated, which, however, may not be a hormonal mechanism. 


SOME ASPECTS OF THE METABOLISM OF RADIO. 
CARBON-LABELED 4-AMINO-s-IMIDAZOLECARBOXAMIDE 


by GAYLORD MAURICE CONZELMAN, JR.* 


The compound 4-amino-5-imidazolecarboxamide was synthesized in 
1923 by Windaus and Langenbeck, but like many other compounds syn- 
thesized in the organic laboratory, 


its biological importance was not 


recognized for twenty years. In 1945, Stetten and Fox isolated 
8Zotizable nonacetylable 


Med Escheri: hia coli. 
Imidazolecarbox 
Possible pre 
Portant 
Seemed 
the pres 
Amino. 5 


a 
amine from the media of sulfonamide-inhib- 


This amine was later identified as 4-amino-5- 
amide by Shive and co-workers, 
cursor of nucleic acid purines, 
role in purine biosynthesis, 4-amino-5-imidazolecarboxamide 
worthy of further study in other organisms. The purpose of 
ent investigation was threefold: to study the metabolism of 4- 
-imidazolecarboxamide-4-C^ in normal and tumor-bearing mice, 
to elucidate PS of purine biosynthesis in normal and neo- 
Plastic use 4-amino-5-imidazolecarboxamide-4-C“ as a 
mation on the mechanism of X-irradiation effect 


and recognized as a 
In. view of its possible im- 


further the ste 
tissue, and to 

tool to get further infor 
On purine 


Normal CAF, mice: andi CAF, mice transplanted with sarcoma 37, 
xperimental animals for the larg 

› The Pharmacological effects of 4 

fre determined in a dog. 

‚ A modific 

180 ation an 


er part of this investiga- 
-amino-5-imidazolecarboxamide 


ation of the method of Bendich 


d degradation of nucleic acids. 
© purines. 


and Brown was used for the 
The specific radioactivity of 


& after separation and purification by ion exchange chroma- 
bre phy and direct plating on glass disks, was determined in a gas-flow 
Portional counter. 


The carbon-14 content of biological materials was 
assay of the carbon dioxide resulting from complete com- 
iese samples. Other general procedures included: ultra- 
Scopy, paper chromatography, and counter-current distribu- 


“termined by 
listion of tl 


у; 
solet Spectro 
Чоп, 


of ute toxicity studies showed tl 
4 


at mice could tolerate doses of one gm, 
to; «mino-5-imidazole 


carboxamide per kg. of body weight without 


Xi M b - "VP e p 
Ма; ects. Moderate doses of 4-amino-5-imidazolecarboxamide fed for 
e À x "з 

"lod of seven days were found to produce only slight toxicity. 


in ; 9 Observable effect on the 
i е Чор was 
"tration of 


blood pressure, heart. rate, or respiration 
produced by 4-amino-5-imidazolecarboxamide. Daily ad- 


4-amino-5-imidazolecarboxamide to tumor-bearing mice 
~~ neither stimulation nor inhibition of the tumor. 


А — 


The internal 


E — 
sy К А ‚ 
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organs of mice receiving moderate doses of 4-amino 5-imidazoleca 
boxamide for seven days showed no gross pathology. 

Results of excretion studies indicated that negligible amounts of 
4-amino-5-imidazolecarboxamide were completely oxidized to СО» 
therefore, it is improbable that the radioactivity found in the (1850 
purines was derived from radioactive CO, in metabolic pool. 

For a given dose of 4-amino-5-imidazolecarboxamide administered, 9? 
average of 70 per cent was excreted in the urine within two hours, à! 
a total of 80 per cent was excreted within 24 hours. These results 
showed that 4-amino-5-imidazolecarboxamide was rapidly absorbed from 
subcutaneous depots and the intraperitoneal cavity, and that 4-amino-* 
imidazolecarboxamide and/or its metabolites were rapidly cleared by de 
kidney. Analyses of the feces indicated that negligible amounts wert 
excreted by way of the gastrointestinal tract. Distribution studies f 
dicated that 13 to 25 per cent of a given dose was retained in the body # 
hours after administration. Of the amount retained, approximately ont 
fourth was found in the internal organs (thymus, liver, spleen, and ki 
neys). In mice bearing sarcoma 37, an additional 5 per cent was foun 
in the tumors. . 

Results from incorporation studies indicated that the retained radi 
activity was contained chiefly in the nucleic acid purines. Only neg 
ligible amounts of radioactivity were found in the pyrimidine nucleotide’ 
and tissue proteins. 

The incorporation of 4-amino-5-imidazolecarboxamide into the 
of pentosenucleic acid (PNA) isolated from the internal organs 
found to be about five times greater than the corresponding desoxype ^ 
nucleic acid (DNA). These. findings would suggest. that 4-amino 
imidazolecarboxamide was utilized for the formation of PNA pure 
at a higher rate than for the formation of DNA purines, or that m 
purines were turned over at a slower rate than PNA purines- 
other workers have found that glycine is incorporated equally into p" 
and DNA, the former hypothesis is probably correct. In any casey 
results do not support the hypothesis of Brown that DNA is “рос f 
ically stable” and is not in dynamic equilibrium with other moieties, 

Although the incorporation of 4 amino-s-imidazolecarboxamidé 
the organ PNA purines of tumor-bearing mice was higher than the саг 
responding DNA purines, the incorporation of 4-amino-5-imidaZo ^y, 
boxamide into the sarcoma PNA purines was somewhat lower t 5 sive 
corresponding DNA purines. These data would indicate that exte 
mitosis in the rapidly growing sarcoma produces a greater need fof 
DNA. The relatively large nuclei of the sarcoma would ac | 
a relatively higher content of DNA than that found in normal се“, 


1 

: х 1 ; Уза -arboxa® 

A comparison of the incorporation of 4-amino-5-imidazolecarbo’, the 
into the liver nucleic acid purines of the tumor-bearing mice є 


pu rines 
wis 
tos 


(0 


М ‚ ; 
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liver nucleic acid purines 


Corporation into the 
servations would suggest that either ( 


liver of tumor-bearing mice 
normal 


пис] еїс 


of normal control mice indicated 


a higher in- 
former, especially the DNA purines. 


These ob- 
1) the nucleic acid purines of the 
are turned over at a more rapid rate than 
mice, or (2) that a dynamic equilibrium exists between the liver 
acids and the tumor nucleic acids, or 
crease in the nucleic acid content of the 


of the sarcoma. The data of this investigation do not permit a definite 
Conclusion. but the latter explanation would 
Workers (Reddy and Cerecedo, Lomb 
ân increased content of nucleic 

Although 


Activity 


(3) that a concomitant 
liver accompanies the zrowth 
+ g 


be favored since other 
ardo and co-workers) have found 
acids in the livers of tumor-be 
considerable variation w 
incorporated into the nucle 
the molar activity of the 
than the x 


aring mice, 
as found in the amount of radio- 
ic acid purines of the various sources, 
isolated adenine was nearly always 
corresponding guanine. 
thesis of Brown and co-workers that adenine is a precursor of guanine, 
ut do not other possible explanations for these obse 

The results of experiments 
„radiation on the 


higher 
These findings would support the hypo- 


eliminate rvations, 


carried out to determine the effect of 


incorporation of 4-amino-5-imidazolecarboxamide 
D nucleic acid purines support the hndings of a majority of other 
» 
orkers who have done somewhat 


similar studies with other purine 

Precursors, X-irradiation apparently inhibits the biosynthesis of DNA 
it since it was found that less 4-amino-5-imidazolec 
Porated into the liver DNA purines of X-irr 


rey Corresponding DNA purines 
Und th. 


'arboxamide was 


adiated mice than into 
of nonirradiated mice. It was also 


ч (t а concomitant increase in the incorporation of 4-amino-5- 
i Idazolecarboxamide into liver PNA purines occurred in the irradiated 
Nimale ? 

Mals, compared to the control animals. 


r This observation would 
ТЧ i » » 

кч ап accumulation of excess PNA in the cytoplasm, and would 
PPort the hypothesis that PNA serves as a precursor for DNA, 


Although an appreciable amount of the administered 


Ida е 
lazolecarboxamide W 
mouse, 


4-amino-5- 
as found to be incorporated into the 
approximately 80 per cent of th 


ras £ : : : : 
und in the urine. irine collected from mice 
ceiving " 


do 4-amino-5-imidazolecarboxamide indicated that for a given 
E. тар : 
' , Approximately one-half was excreted in the urine unchanged. 


hay, !10-5-imidazolecarboxamide isolated from the urine was found to 
"t the 
е 


Onn 
cluded 


tissues of 
ıe administered radioactivity 
Analyses of the l 


same specific radioactivity as that administered. It cannot be 


3 trom this finding alone tl 
? hot . 
à normal 


t 163 Éa 
bo, &Ctivity by 


lat 4-amino-5-imidazolecarboxamide 
intermediate in purine biosynthesis because dilution of 


boy a small metabolic pool of 4-amino-5-imidazolecar- 
Aa ? . 4 
An Ee Probably would not be apparent by this method of measurement., 
Othe э» „= c ; 
чї r 30 per cent of the administered radioactivity was found in the 
as 


metabolites of 4-amino-s imidazolecarboxamide, 
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The major metabolite was not diazotizable until after mild hydrolysis 
but since the ultraviolet absorption spectrum did not change after 
hydrolysis and differed from that of 4-amino-5-imidazolecarboxamide, it 
can be concluded that it was not a simple conjugate of 4-amino-5- 
imidazolecarboxamide. These findings would suggest that the major 
urinary metabolite was a conjugated aromatic amine which after hy- 
drolysis gave the Bratton-Marshall diazotization and coupling reaction, 
typical of aromatic amines, 

The allantoin isolated from mice receiving 4-amino-5-imidazolecar- 
boxamide daily for seven days was found to be only slightly radioactive: 
This finding would suggest that the allantoin was not formed directly 
from the administered 4-amino-5-imidazolecarboxamide, but was prob- 
ably derived from the degradation of radioactive tissue purines. 

The results of this investigation demonstrating the incorporation of 
administered 4-amino-5-imidazolecarboxamide into the purines of nucleic 
acids of the mouse add another species to the list of organisms which c9? 
utilize this compound for purine biosynthesis. Reports of other investi- 
gators have indicated that in the rat, the purineless mutants of E. coli, 
the pigeon, and in yeast, 4-amino-5-imidazolecarboxamide can serve a$ $ 
source of nucleic acid purines. The utilization of 4-amino-5-imidazol 
carboxamide for purine biosynthesis is not conclusive evidence that this 


compound, per se, is a normal intermediate in the major synthetic pat 
d evi 


azole- 
in the 
olecat 


ways of nucleic acid purines. Other investigators have presente 
dence indicating that the riboside or the ribotide of 4-amino-5-imid 
carboxamide or its formyl derivative was the key intermediate 
biosynthesis of nucleic acid purines, rather than 4-amino-5-imidaz 
boxamide, per se. Nevertheless, 4-amino-5-imidazolecarboxamide-4- | 
can still be used as a tool to compare the purine biosynthesis in norma 
and neoplastic tissue, and to get further information on the mechanism 
of X-irradiation effect on purine biosynthesis because of its utilization 


body enzymes for the production of nucleic acid purines. 


THE EFFECT OF THYROID HORMONE AND OF PROPYL. 
THIOURACIL ADMINISTRATION UPON THE SPREADING 
REACTION WITH AND WITHOUT HYALURONIDASE 
IN ADRENALECTOMIZED, ADRENAL CORTEX EX. 
TRACT TREATED, AND INTACT WHITE RATS 
by BERNARD DAVID DAITZ* 

Results are 
White rats 
ing 


reported on observations of the 
(Sherman strain) sut 
Procedures designed to 
adren 


"spreading reaction" in 
jected to operative, injection, and feed. 
produce hyper- and hypo-function of the 
al cortex and the thyroid gland, 


The spreading reaction is the spread through the tissues of a colored 
Solution injected a 


at any given site, most commonly in the dermis. It is a 
Manifestation of complex reactions which take place in the 
Substance—the amorphous, intercellular, gel-sol material found 
Changes in the permeability of this substance, 
ient of which is hyaluronic acid, 
arious workers, 


ground 
in con- 

nective tissue. 

Chemica] constiti 

yv 


the main 
have been demonstrated 


It has also been shown that a 
Specific to hyaluronic acid, and that its action on the acid causes depoly- 
merization with a concomitant decrease in viscosity (increase in per- 
Meability ). There is evidence that the permeability of this ground 
Substance which serves actually as a barrier to all particulate mat- 


ter Seeking its way to or from tissue cells, 
Metabolites 
in 


particular enzyme, hyaluronidase, is 


whether as normal 


or foreign matter, is controlled by some 
the body. It is 


envi ronmental 
Stressors 


mechanism 
also known that extraneous factors such as 
temperatures, drugs, infection, and acute and chronic 
influence the permeability of the ground substance and thus 
© spreading effect. 


It is considered that changes in tissue permeability may play an im- 
Orta . ° r ° . م‎ 
р Ttant role in the Capacity of an organism to adapt to a variety of 


8 ; à : 
tressful agents. ınce adaptation to stress has been shown to be 
Пса{е]у re 


*tWeen 
as b 


in- 
lated to the function of the endocrine system, the relationship 
the state of permeability or "tone" of the ground substance 
à 1 ecome of interest, 
kal mmation, the de 

Conditions, the 
Non 
a ch 


The resistance to infection, the dynamics of 
Position of mucin-like substances in certain patholog- 

dynamics of ionic equilibrium maintenance, are 
Е some of the manifestations which would be directly affected by 
ange in the physical nature of the cellular matrix. 


De * Present investigation was designed to examine the changes in tissue 
ae Meability, manifested by corresponding variations in the spreading 
7 
А. 
May Ê. 193 
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effect, which resulted from alterations of thyroid function by thyroid 
hormone and by propylthiouracil administration to the following 
groups of white rats: (1) those which had previously been subjected to 
bilateral adrenalectomy, (2) those treated with daily injected doses 0 
adrenal extract, and (3) those whose adrenal function was not modified 
by any specifically designed procedure (control animals). 


METHODS 


A total of eighty animals, equally divided between males and females 


were used in the study. An initial determination of the spreading effect 
was made on the entire group of animals. A third of the animals wet 
then adrenalectomized, another third given daily subcutaneous injections 
of adrenal cortical extract, and the remaining third kept as controls: 
The animals in each treatment category were then subjected to anothef 
determination of the spreading effect. Following this, the animals ЇЙ 
each of the three primary treatment categories just mentioned W*!* 
further subdivided into three secondary treatment groups. The animals 
in one of these were supplied thyroid hormone in their drinking water; 
those in the second category were similarly given propylthiourac^ 
while those in the third category were given tap water. The nine treat- 
ment categories were thus C-C (control-control), C-PT (contro? 
propylthiouracil), (C-T) (control-thyroid), ACE-C (adrenal corti 
extract-control), ACE-PT (adrenal cortical extract-propylthioura€/ 
ACE-T (adrenal cortical extract-thyroid), ADX-C (adrenalectomiê 
control), ADX-PT (adrenalectomized-propylthiouracil), and ADX- 

(adrenalectomized-thyroid). Four additional spreading effect 

minations were then carried out on all animals during the remain 
the thirty-six day period of study. 


SPREADING REACTION DETERMINATION 


or e , » s. by 
The actual test of the spreading effect was preceded 24 hours 
Excoriatl® 


clipping and depilating the entire dorsum of each animal. АН 
of the skin was minimized Ьу a coating of lanolin applied immediate? 
following the depilation procedure. The spreading reaction itsel © 
volved the intradermal injection of 0.05 cc, of a hemoglobin-saline solv 
tion at two sites on the animal’s back (one injection solution containing 


i". A у д 3 shile f 
the addition of 7.5 turbidity-reducing units of hyaluronidase) while 8 
ther # 


animals were maintained under nembutal and supplemental е 
esthesia. The injected hemoglobin was visible through the skin r * 
somewhat raised area resembling the appearance of a hem: 
mediately upon completion of the injection, a frosted acetate $ 


placed over the area of spread and the margins of the area clearly © 


stoma. a5 
trip W 
rac? 
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With pencil. This provided a Permanent record of th 
Which later was accurately measured with a р 

Since the hemoglobin diffused 
time, the char 


12, 16, 20, 30, 


ле size of the area, 
lanimeter. 

into the dermal tissue ove 
ages in size of the areas were traced at intervals of 2, 4, 8, 
40, 60, 80, 100, and 120 minutes following the first tracing, 
The injection containing the enzyme hyaluronidase diffused to a markedly 
Greater area than did the injection containing hemoglobin alone. It was 
found that all areas reached their maximum level of spread by the 
eleventh set of tracings which was 8o minutes after injection of each of 
the hemoglobin solutions. Thus, these areas (the 80-minute areas of 


SPread) were used to determine the differences in amount of spread ef- 
tected by a diminished or increased end 


т a period of 


ocrine function, 


STATISTICAL METHODS 


The mean, 
5 Per cent ley 
Categories 
vari 


standard error of the mean, and confidence limits for the 


el of significance were computed for each of the treatment 
studied in the six successive SR determinations. Analysis of 
ance was undertaken as the statistical method of choice for 
orial design experiment such as this. 

The computations 


a 
act 
involved calculation of "pe 
5, and for the interactions of the first, 
cause the interactions involving sex differences were generally homo- 
Renous, Bartlett’s Test of Homogeneity of Variance was applied to the 
interactions involved. Since the corrected Chi* was 
“tween the оло and 0.05 levels, 
Sumption of anytl 
erences, 


for the principal 
second and third orders. 


found to lie 
the data do not warrant the as- 
ling other than homogeneity with respect to sex dif- 


The sex difference interactions were thereupon combined into 
* single re 


mainder with 108 degrees of freedom and the “F” test re- 
Peated, The significant effects were then broken down into single de- 
Brees of freedom. 


€ reactions constituted 
Coe Clents we 
Cury 


a logarithmic time series. The orthogonal 
re therefore applied to extract the sums of squares for 
ilinear regression. Deviations from the quadratic barely exceeded 
© 5 per cent level, practically all of the residual lying in the fitting 
n de fifth power. The best time fit was therefore a logarithmic quad- 
‚ЛС With zero linear component. Since it is symmetrical and does not 
‘tract Significantly above zero order, it was ignored for further testing. 
Mues for "t" based on orthogonal subdivision of the sums of 
actions Were computed for the main effects and the selected inter- 


RESULTS 
Statistica] appr 


aisal of the differences among the means of the measure- 
“nts obtained { 


rom those injections containing only hemoglobin (con- 
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trol) showed no evidence of significant differences as a result of altera- 


tions in normal endocrine function (adrenalectomy, adrenal cortex eX 
tract treatment, etc.). The differences between the areas of spread of 
control injections and those containing hyaluronidase were always highly 
significant statistically. Furthermore, there was a marked change in 
("enhancement") or restriction ("inhibition") of the 
indicator solution when accompanied by hyaluronidase 


ad were determined at different intervals of days 


augmentation 
spread of the 
when the areas of spre 
(spread reaction SR-1 through 6). 

a larger 80-minute 
als in either of the 
C). In these 


The adrenalectomized animals, as a group, showed 
area of spread with hyaluronidase than did the anim 
other two primary treatment categories (ACE and 
animals the spreading pattern revealed a progressive enhancement duf- 
ing the 10-day period following removal of the adrenals. The next g-day 
period was characterized by a plateau during which the spreading rea 
tion appeared to remain at the maximum level. The third phase seeme 
to be one of definite inhibition. The enhancement of spreading was 
manifest in the adrenalectomized animals but remained surprising) 


relative to the variations shown by the intact, untreated animals. 


The pattern of spread in the animals in the ACE-treatment catego! 
in 


was essentially that of inhibition as compared to that noted 
controls. Except for the differ 
pattern in the ACE-C anima 


adrenalectomized. rats and that in the 
ence in the degree of spreading, the 
showed an early enhancement phase like that seen in the AD 
animals. This was followed in turn by the "plateau", and then 
inhibition phases observed in the ADX animals. 

An explanation for the augmentation at SR-3, SR-4, and SR-5 of 
the spreading effect is not immediately clear. Among the possibilities d 
the consequence of the effect of repeated injections of hyaluronidast 
It may be thought that such repeated injections of hyaluronidase mig 
break down the ground substance as a consequence of the depolymeri/^: 
tion of hyaluronic acid. Seifter, however, reported that "the derm” 
barrier- restores itself fairly soon after the injection of even bus” 
amounts of hyaluronidase, and there is no question of permanent yt 
jury”. This would appear to eliminate hyaluronidase as а factor 1 e 
plaining the increase in enhancement noted in the ACE-C and V 


animals. 


\ al 
Hemaglobin used as the coloring matter in all of the intradet y 
enhan 


injections may, on the other hand, be responsible for the em 
spreading effect. It undoubtedly had antigenic properties since ! 
heterologous. While gross examination of the injection sites O 
following each SR determination failed to reveal either infi 
swelling, it is possible that the hemoglobin may have evoke 


c wi 


n the = 
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response which was accompanied by 
ing factors”, 

Alteration of thyroid function whic 
ormone and with propylthiouracil re 
Spreading reaction 
ectomized ; 


an increase in endongenous "spread- 


h followed treatment with thyroid 
sulted in significant changes in the 
as compared with the reactions noted for the 
the adrenal cortex 
Control animals which 


adrenal- 
extract-treated; and the intact, untreated 
received no thyroid hormone or propylthiouracil. 
The data indicate that propylthiouracil 


produced restriction of the 
Spreading reaction. This action 


was most significant in the animals 
which had been adrenalectomized prior to treatment with propylthioura- 


cil. This drug likewise affected the spreading reaction in the 
tex extract-treated animals and those w 


OWever, the degree of “inhibition” 


adrenal cor- 
hich comprised the intact controls; 
noted in these animals was somewhat 
ess than that seen in the adrenalectomized rats. The inhibition which 
Was found in the control animals treated with propylthiouracil suggests 


that whatever action propylthiouracil did have upon the adrenal cortex, 
the effect upon 


the spreading reaction was not that which was observed 
in adrenalectomized animals which did not receive propylthiouracil. 
urthermore, adrenalectomized animals treated with propylthiouracil 
Showed 


a greater degree of “inhibition” 
®Xtract-treated, or intact 


the Propylthiouracil fed 
accomp 


than did the adrenal cortex 
control animals. The possibility exists that 
to the animals produced a hypothyroid state 
anied by myxedema, and that this myxedema was accompanied by 
an increase in the hyaluronic acid content in the skin. This could logically 
count for the inhibition noted in the propylthiouracil treated animals. 
* most striking effect which thyroid hormone produced was that 
ved in the adrenalectomized animals which received this prepara- 
Чоп, In these animals, the spread of hyaluronidase appeared to have 
been markedly reduced during the first nine days following start of 
thyroid hormone treatment. This is evident 


a » " . 
drenalectomized animals 
adren 


Mone 


Obser 


in a comparison with 
which received no thyroid hormone. The 
al cortex extract-treated animals which were given thyroid hor- 
also showed relative inhibition when compared with adrenal cortex 
*Xtract animals which received no thyroid hormone. The difference in 
Tésponse does not appear significant. 'This same lack of clear-cut differ- 
= was found in a comparison of control animals with those which 

lved thyroid hormone and no other treatment (C-T) 


SUMMARY AND CONCLUSIONS 

ы effect of thyroid hormone and of propylthiouracil administration 
э the intradermal spreading of hemoglobin injected with and without 
бм onidase has been studied in adrenalectomized (ADX), adrenal 
ч extract-treated (ACE), and intact control (C) male and female 
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white rats of the Sherman strain. The plan of study was designed to 
permit the following comparisons to be made: 

1. “Before-and-After” treatment differences in each of the animals. 

2. “Before-and-After” treatment differences in and among the nine 
treatment categories (ADX-C, ADX-T, ADX-PT, ACE-C, ACE-T, 
ACE-PT, C-C, C-T, and C-PT) which were studied. 

3. Changes in the spreading reaction produced in relation t 
time interval between completion of the injection of the hemoglobin 


solution and the measurement of the consequent areas of spreading. 
ation to the 


o the 


4. Changes in the spreading reaction produced in rel 
length of time each of the treatments was administered (up to a maxi- 
mum of 36 days). 

Analysis of the results which were obtained permits the following con- 
clusions: | 

1. No statistically significant differences in the effects of the various 
treatments upon the spreading reaction could be attributed to sex differ- 
ences in the animals, 

2. The differences among the means of the 80-minute are 
produced by the injection of hemoglobin solution without hy 
in the animals of the various treatment categories were not st 


as of spread 
aluronidase 
atistically 
significant. : 

3. Hemoglobin when injected intradermally together with hyaluroni- 
dase spread more rapidly and to a greater extent in all animals studie 
than did hemoglobin solution injected without hyaluronidase. А 

4. The 80-minute areas of spread produced in the adrenalectomized 
animals by the intradermal injection of hemoglobin solution containing 
hyaluronidase were significantly greater at each. of the 5 spreading 
reaction (SR) tests which were made following adrenalectomy, than 
corresponding areas of spread noted for the animals in the other treat- 
ment categories. 1 

$. Adrenalectomized animals which were subsequently treated with 
propylthiouracil showed marked and highly significant restriction of 
hemoglobin-hyaluronidase spreading which was evident 18 days (at SR-5) 
after administration of propylthiouracil was started, and which persiste 
until the conclusion of the experiment 30 days after initiation of ргору- 
thiouracil. 

6. Adrenalectomized animals which were treated with thyr« 
mone showed statistically significant restriction of hemoglobin-hyaluront 
dase spreading, compared with adrenalectomized animals which receive 
no thyroid, at least for the first nine days following the start of thyroid 
hormone treatment. Thereafter, enhancement of spread was observe 
in the adrenalectomized thyroid-treated animals so that by 18 days for 
lowing the start of thyroid hormone, the ADX-T animals produce 
areas of spread of a magnitude comparable to that noted in the 


jid hor- 
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animals at this time, and for the final observation (SR-6) 30 days fol- 
lowing the initiation of thyroid hormone treatment. 

7. Treatment with adrenal cortex extract produced restriction of 
the spread of hemoglobin-hyaluronidase, which was evident 13 days 
after such treatment was begun, as compared with animals which were 
adrenalectomized, and with those which served as intact, untreated con- 
trols. This relative inhibition was statistically significant as compared 
With the spreading reaction in the adrenalectomized animals, but not 
Statistically significant when compared with the intact, untreated con- 
trols. This apparent equivocal result with respect to the intact, un- 
treated control animals has been discussed. 

8. Treatment with thyroid hormone or with propylthiouracil of 
animals which were likewise given adrenal cortex extract failed to pro- 
duce any statistically significant alteration in the behavior of the spread- 
ing of hemoglobin-hyaluronidase, though both of these agents in the 
adrenal cortex extract-treated animals produced restriction of spreading 
as compared with that noted in the animals given adrenal cortex extract 
only, 

9. Propylthiouracil administered to otherwise untreated animals 
Produced restriction of spreading which was evident nine days following 
the start of propylthiouracil treatment, as compared with animals which 
Teceived no treatment whatever. 

10. Administration of thyroid hormone in otherwise untreated ani- 
Produced no statistically significant alteration in the spreading 
as compared with that observed in intact, untreated controls, 


mals 
effect 

II. Without exception, observations of the spreading reaction on 
the third SR (9 days after the start of the experiment) revealed an 
increase in the means computed for the 80-minute areas of spread pro- 
duced by hemoglobin-hyaluronidase, as well as by hemoglobin solution 
lacking hyaluronidase. This “enhancement” was noted in varying degrees 
in the ADX-C, ACE-C, and C-C treatment categories at each SR test 
Subsequent to SR-3 and until SR-5, at which point restriction of spreading 
appeared to be characteristic. 

The results have been examined and interpreted in association with 
the findings of other investigators, and explanations offered for some 
9f the mechanisms which may be involved. It seems warranted to em- 
Phasize the importance of precise characterization of the behavior of the 
‘Preading reaction, for such terms as "enhancement" and "inhibition" 
ave meaning only when they signify real deviations from some pre- 


viously selected standard value. Of importance also is the need for 
accur 


ate description of techniques involving relatively standardized treat- 
Ment 


agents and dosages, and for more accurate methods for obtaining 
Measurements of the areas of spread. In the present study a method for 
Making such measurements has been described; also, all descriptions of 
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the behavior of the spreading reaction have been related to carefully 
defined standards. 

It is evident that the scope of the present study necessarily restricted 
the amount of information which could be derived regarding the mech- 
anisms which are involved in alterations in thyroid hormone availability 
as these relate to the permeability of the ground substance. That such 
changes may affect the permeability of the ground substance appears 
likely on the basis of the findings reported here. Further study of this 
problem is warranted and should include histological and biochemical as 
well as physiological techniques. It would be interesting to follow the 
effects of thyroid hormone and of propylthiouracil for a period beyond 


that selected for this study. It would also be worthwhile to investigate 


more closely the phenomenon of relative “enhancement” which was found 
in the animals of most of the treatment categories during the initial 


phases of study. 


SOME ASPECTS OF THE MECHANISM OF TOXICITY AND 
PHYSIOLOGICAL DISPOSITION OF THIOGLYCOLATE 


by MARIAN VIRGINIA FREEMAN* 


Thioglycolic acid, one of the simplest of the organic sulfhydryl com- 
Pounds, has the chemical formula, HS-CH.COOH. V 
Compounds have been shown to have 
tion of the skin and the thyroid, on the radiation syndrome, on certain 
Symptoms of diabetes, on diuresis, and on the disulfide bonds in the hair 
molecule. This last effect is the b 
time as the active ing 


'arious sulfhydryl 
an effect on the proliferative reac- 


asis for its principal use at the present 
redient in 90 per cent of the 90 million cold hair 
Waves used in this country a year. 

Reports of alleged injury from 


its local use include dermatitis, tem- 
Porary baldness, weakness, nausea, 


emesis, blood dyscrasias, liver damage, 
Optica] neuritis, and middle ear damage. 

The approximate LD, 
milligrams per kilogram 
Per kilogram whicl 


intraperitoneally to rats was found to be 126 
and to mice was found to be 505 milligrams 
1 indicated that acutely on a weight basis, thioglycolate 
Was more toxic to rats than to mice as is the case for many compounds. 
Thioglycolate was absorbed as rapidly 


if not as uniformly from the gas- 
trointestinal tract as from tl 


ле peritoneal cavity as reflected by the similar 
LD,'s for mice by the oral and intraperitoneal routes. 
to tolerate chronic doses of so 
Weeks without gross effects: 
Per kilogram the animals d 
Symptoms 


Rats were able 
and 75 milligrams per kilogram for six 
however, at doses of 100 and 125 milligrams 
id not gain weight as well as the controls. 
of thioglycolate toxicity were emesis, defecation, salivation, 
acrimation, increased heart rate, increased amplitude of T wave of 
electrocardiogram, tremors, increased gastrointestinal peristalsis, weak- 
ness, hyperexcitability, dyspnea, anorexia, depression, and death in con- 
Vulsions of respiratory failure. 

In the fasted rabbit, thioglycolate did not cause an immediate effect 
9n the blood sugar level, but by six hours, the level had significantly 
decreased, Terminally both rats and rabbits showed a marked hypogly- 
Cemia, Similar amounts of the sulfhydryl groups in the form of cysteine 
9r dithiopropanol did not cause subnormal levels of blood sugar in six 


hours, Either intraperitoneal or oral administration of glucose signifi- 
cantly increased the amount of thioglycolate necessary to cause death. 
No sugar was found in the urine of non-diabetic animals receiving doses 


that decreased blood sugar indicating that a lowering of the renal thresh- 
hold to glucose had not occurred. Thioglycolate decreased the amount 
9f sugar excreted by diabetic animals. When the animals were not given 


à “B.S. 1948, M.S. 1949, The George Washington University; Ph.D. conferred May 27, 
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the drug, the glycosuria returned to the previous diabetic levels indicating 
that the decrease caused by the thioglycolate was not due to a permanent 
effect on an organ or function. Thioglycolate also reduced the polydipsia, 
and polyphagia, and polyuria of diabetic rats. The comparative growth 
rates on non-diabetic animals receiving and not receiving the drug and 
the diabetic animals receiving and not receiving the drug show that after 
16 weeks of chronic administration there was a 15 per cent decrease in 
growth of non-diabetic animals and a 15 per cent increase in growth 
in the diabetics receiving the drug over the diabetics not receiving the 
drug. 

Liver glycogen was measured in mice fasted 24 hours then given 
glucose plus either sodium thioglycolate or no drug. Amount of glycogen 
present in the liver of animals given glucose plus the thioglycolate was 
much less than the amount in animals given glucose only. Muscle 
glycogen was measured in fasted rats given glucose plus either thioglyco- 
late or no drug. There was no significant difference in the percentage 
of glycogen present in the treated and untreated animals. Respiratory 
quotients were also measured in rats given either glucose alone ОГ 
glucose plus thioglycolate. An average respiratory quotient of 0.753 
was found for animals receiving glucose alone and an average respiratory 
quotient of 0.791 for animals receiving glucose plus thioglycolate indi- 
cating an increased oxidation of carbohydrate and/or a conversion of 
carbohydrate to fat. 

Urinary nitrogen excretion was measured in both non-diabetic and 
diabetic rats with and without thioglycolate. An increased urinary 
nitrogen after thioglycolate was observed in the non-diabetic animals 
which together with the hypoglycemia points to a stimulation of glu- 
coneogenesis. This would be another of the body's attempts to maintain 
homeostasis with relation to blood sugar. The decrease seen in the 
diabetic animal indicates that an increased gluconeogenesis was not occur- 
ring in the diabetic animals. 

Absorption was very rapid from the skin as indicated by the fact that 
there were already increases in urinary sulfur within one hour after 
topical application. The sulfur increases at one hour represented from 
5 to 8 per cent of the inuncted dose. By five hours from 30 to 40 pef 


cent was excreted. After administration of the thioglycolate tagg? 
with the radioactive sulfur 35 it was found that the total increase 1n 
sulfur in urine after thioglycolate administration was not a part of the 
the above percentages did not represent exact 


However, they were 


original drug. Thus 
amounts of thioglycolate excreted per unit time. 
evidence that the thioglycolate is rapidly absorbed as this increased sulfur 
excretion must be either from the thioglycolate or due to an effect of the 
thioglycolate upon the body protein after absorption. 
Comparison of the increases in urinary sulfur 4 hours 


after topical 
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doses of 330 milligrams per kilogram and 660 milligrams per kilogram 
show that the amount of thioglycolate absorbed and excreted per unit 
time was not dependent upon the total amount present, i. е., more was 
not necessarily absorbed and excreted because more was present on the 
skin. However the fact that those given 660 milligrams per kilogram 
died within 24 hours while those given 330 milligrams per kilogram did 
not, indicated that while the rate of absorption was not affected by the 
‘mount present, as might be expected, the total amount absorbed over 
an extended period of time was related to the amount present. The 
highest concentration of radioactivity after administration of the labeled 
drug was in decreasing order in the kidney, lung, spleen, and liver. The 
highest concentration in the kidney was not surprising since the drug is 
excreted in the urine. In view of the high concentration in the lung, 
tests for exhaled hydrogen sulfide after administration of the drug were 
made, None was found however. From 60 to 80 per cent of the thiogly- 
Colic acid injected was excreted within 24 hours by the rabbit. More 
Was excreted as neutral sulfur and organic sulfate than as inorganic 
sulfate, 'The total sulfate excreted by the animals was approximately 
the same irrespective of dose indicating that the rabbit’s ability to oxi- 
dize sulfur to sulfate was probably working to its maximum capacity 
and the remainder was being excreted as neutral sulfur, From 60 to 100 
Per cent was excreted by the rat in the first 24 hours. More was ex- 
Creted as inorganic sulfate and neutral sulfur than as organic sulíate. 
Measurable quantities were not exhaled as hydrogen sulfide. 
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THE INFLUENCE OF ASCORBIC ACID ON THE ACTION 
OF ADRENAL CORTICAL HORMONES IN CERTAIN 
ASPECTS OF CARBOHYDRATE METABOLISM 


by MELVIN HAROLD HEIFFER* 


The investigations of Britton and his co-workers stimulated interest 
in the role that the adrenal cortex played in carbohydrate metabolism. 
The cortex was found to be necessary in order to maintain carbohydrate 
levels in starvation. The work of other investigators pointed out that 
the adrenal steroids caused a shift in the metabolic processes so that 
carbohydrate levels were maintained at an expense of protein and fat. 
In addition, the utilization of carbohydrate was found to be depressed 
under certain conditions. 

Dugal and Therien found that ascorbic acid pretreatment prolonged 
the survival of normal rats subjected to cold stress. However, it was 
demonstrated by Bacchus et al. that the adrenal cortex was necessary 
for this protective action of the vitamin.  Histo-chemical examinations 
revealed that the liver glycogen in adrenalectomized rats subjected to cold 
stress was not maintained even when ascorbic acid was administered. 

It was of interest to investigate what relationships existed between 
ascorbic acid pretreatment and the actions of cortical steroids in car- 
bohydrate metabolism. In approaching this problem, three major experi- 
ments were performed. 

The first experiment was conducted on male Swiss mice that were 
adrenalectomized at least three days before the experiment was started. 
The mice were maintained on Purina Laboratory Chow and 0.89 per cent 
saline. This experiment consisted of two parts. The first part was 
conducted on adrenalectomized mice with a body weight range of 25-30 
gms. These mice were divided into three groups. Group I mice receive 
single intraperitoneal injections of ascorbic acid (sodium ascorbate, in- 
jectable, Roche), 100 mgms. per 100 gms. of body weight, on the evening 
before the experiment. Early the next morning these same animals re- 


Immediately following this 


ceived similar amounts of ascorbic acid. 
aneous 


second injection of ascorbic acid, the mice received single subcut 
injections of cortisone acetate (cortone, Merk), 4.0 трт». per 100 gms- 


Group II mice received treatment similar to that of those 


body weight. 
у 1n- 


in Group I except that in this case the ascorbic acid was replaced by 
traperitoneal injections of physiological saline. Group III mice receive 
no treatment. All of the animals were sacrificed four hours after the 
injection of cortisone. Liver tissue was weighed in tared centrifuge 
tubes containing warm potassium hydroxide, and glycogen determinations 

*B.S. 1949, College of William and Mary of the University of Virginia; M.S. 1951, The 
George Washington University; Ph.D. conferred May 27, 1953. 
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Were conducted according to the method of Good, Kramer, and Somogyi. 
Sugar determinations were made by the Folin-Wu method. The data 
were presented in Table 1 in which the liver glycogen concentration was 
Presented as milligrams of glucose per one gram of liver weight. It 
Could be seen that the liver glycogen of animals receiving cortisone and 
Saline was significantly higher than that of those animals that received 
no hormone. The liver glycogen content in the animals which received 
cortisone and ascorbic acid (Group I) was significantly higher than that 
of the animals which received cortisone and saline (Group II). 

The second part of this experiment was carried out on male Swiss 
mice weighing from 20 to 25 grams that had been adrenalectomized 


three days previous! 


The procedure that was suggested by Venning, 
Kazmin and Bell for the assay of corticords was adopted in this experi- 
ment. All food was withdrawn at 5:00 Р.М. the night before the experi- 
ment. The mice had access to only 0.89 per cent sodium chloride. The 
adrenalectomized mice were divided into four groups. Group I animals 
received a priming dose of ascorbic acid the previous night. The follow- 
ing morning these animals also received seven subcutaneous injections of 
à menstruum containing cortisone and glucose. The total dose of corti- 
sone amounted to 70 mgms. and the total amount of glucose was 70 
mgms. This group of mice received two injections of ascorbic acid, one 
at the time of the first cortisone-glucose injection and the other at the 
time of the third cortisone-glucose injection. The dose of ascorbic acid 
Was 100 mgms. per 100 gms. of body weight. The animals in Group II 
Were treated like those in Group I, except that these animals received 
Physiological saline solution instead of intraperitoneal injections of 
ascorbic acid. Group III mice received seven injections of glucose, 
amounting to 70 mgms., but no cortisone or ascorbic acid. The mice in 
Group IV received intraperitoneal injections of ascorbic acid at the same 
time Group I mice received their ascorbic acid. The seven injections 
Mentioned above were given in the course of six hours. All animals were 
Sacrificed one hour after the last injection. The data were presented in 
Table 2 in which liver glycogen, as glucose, was presented as milligrams 
Per 10 grams of body weight. This was the method that Venning et al. 
recommended. It was demonstrated that the liver glycogen content of 
Group II mice was 466 per cent greater than that of Group III. The 
ivers of the mice in Group I contained 866 per cent more glycogen than 
those of Group III mice. 'The liver glycogen content in the vitamin- 
ortisone animals was significantly greater than that of the cortisone- 
Saline mice (P= <0.01). 

The second experiment was conducted on female Wistar rats that 
Were either adrenalectomized or demedullated. All animals were main- 
tained on 


Purina Laboratory Chow and 0.89 per cent saline. One week 


After the operations, tap water was substituted for the saline in the 
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demedullated animals. The adrenalectomized animals were divided into 
four groups and insulin tolerance tests were performed. Group A was 
pretreated with cortisone acetate (0.6 mgms./100 gms.) by subcutaneous 
injection and with ascorbic acid (10 mgms./100 gms.) by intraperitoneal 
injection. The rats in Group B received the same amount of cortisone 
acetate, but were treated with isotonic saline in place of ascorbic acid. 
The animals in Group C received ascorbic acid alone, and no cortisone 
acetate. Group D rats received only a saline injection. All the ani- 
mals of all groups were challenged with various doses of insulin 272 
hours after the pretreatments. Eight animals of Group A, eight of 
Group B, and five animals each of Group C and Group D were 
challenged with 0.25 units of regular insulin (iletin, Lilly) per kilogram 
of body weight, subcutaneously. Blood samples were taken at the 
following times: just before any treatment, 234 hours after pretreatment, 
one, two, three, and four hours after the insulin injection. All animals 
were fasted overnight (18 hours). 

The data were presented in Figure 1 and Table 3. No significant 
differences were noted in the blood glucose levels before and after the 
injection of either ascorbic acid or cortisone, or of cortisone and as- 
corbic acid. The insulin tolerance tests indicated that both the saline- 
pretreated and the ascorbic acid-pretreated adrenalectomized rats Were 
sensitive to the challenging dose of insulin. There was a significant de- 
crease in the blood sugar level at the end of the first hour following 
the injection of insulin. Cortisone pretreatment rendered marked pro- 
tection to Group B rats. All of these animals survived the dose of 
insulin and the hypoglycemia was not as intense. Group A animals 
(those that received ascorbic acid plus cortisone) exhibited a marked 
resistance to the challenging doses of insulin. There was a significant 
hypoglycemia in this group only at the end of the first hour following 
insulin injection, and the blood glucose levels were normal at the sub- 
sequent hourly intervals. In addition, all of these rats survived the in- 
sulin dose, 

In a supplementary study four animals with the same pretreatment 
as Group A, and four rats with the same pretreatment as Group 
were challenged with 0.5 units of insulin per kilogram. It was ob- 
served that there was a significant difference between the hypoglycemic 
responses in these groups at the end of the first hour. The animals 
which received ascorbic acid plus cortisone did not suffer as profound 4 
drop in blood glucose as did the saline-cortisone group. 

The adrenal demedullated female Wistar rats were used 5 to 6 
weeks after the operation, by which time the adrenal cortex is com 
pletely regenerated according to Greep and Deane. The animals were 
divided into four groups and fasted over night (18 hours). Group A 
contained four rats which received pretreatment with ascorbic 4€ 
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(10 mgms./100 gms. ) intraperitoneally, and corticotrophin (0.1 
mgms./100 gms.) in two subcutaneous injections one hour apart. 
Group B consisted of four rats which received isotonic saline, and 
corticotrophin as did Group A. Group C contained four rats which 
received only ascorbic acid. Group D consisted of four rats which re- 
ceived only isotonic saline. The animals in Groups A and B were given 
0.45 units of insulin per kilogram, while those in Groups C and D re- 
ceived smaller doses (0.3 units kg.). Blood glucose was determined 
before any pretreatment, one, two, three, and four hours after the in- 
jection of insulin. It can be seen from Figure 2 and Table 3 that the 
pretreatments failed to alter significantly the blood glucose levels. 
Groups C and D showed similar insulin tolerance curves. The hypo- 
glycemic response in the rats of Group B was greater than that of 
Group A. This was especially true at the end of the second and third 
hours after insulin (P=< oor). Both of these groups showed 
similar blood sugar levels at the end of four hours. 

The third experiment was conducted on female adrenalectomized 
Wistar rats weighing from 170 to 200 grams. The animals were ad- 
ministered phloridzin (50 mgms. in olive oil animal, subcutaneously). 
They were divided into four groups. Group A, which consisted of 
eight animals, received cortisone acetate (1 mgm./ioo gms. sub- 
Cutaneously) plus ascorbic acid (10 mgms./100 gms., intraperitoneally). 
Group B contained five animals which received cortisone acetate plus 
Physiological saline solution instead of ascorbic acid. Group C con- 
Sisted of five animals that received ascorbic acid treatment only. The 
animals in Group D consisted of four rats which received only intra- 
Peritoneal injections of physiological saline. 

The animals were then placed in individual metabolism cages and 
urine was collected over a 19 hour period. All of the rats had been 
fasted for 24 hours before receiving the phloridzin injection. The 
Urine was analyzed for total glucose and nitrogen, and calculated on 
the basis of 100 grams of body weight. Urinary glucose: nitrogen ratios 
Were also calculated. It can be seen from Table 4 that the glucose 
levels of the animals in Group C were not significantly different from 
those of the animals of Group D. The urinary glucose in Group B rats 
Was higher than that in either Groups C or D. The urinary glucose of 
Group A animals was significantly higher (P= <0.01) than that of 
Group B rats. Similar findings were noted in regard to the urinary nitro- 
gen values. Group В nitrogen levels were higher than either Group C and 
D. The urinary nitrogen values were markedly higher in the animals 
9f Group A. The D:N ratio was especially elevated in this group. 

The data that were presented in these three investigations indi- 
Cated that ascorbic acid potentiated the action of C-11-oxygenated 
Steroids on carbohydrate metabolism. The vitamin supported the hor- 
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mone in the deposition of glycogen in the liver of the mouse, while ex- 
ogenous ascorbic acid in the absence of cortical hormone failed to alter 
the liver glycogen. The data indicated that ascorbic acid enhances the in- 
suline tolerance of cortisone treated adrenalectomized rats, and of 
corticotrophin (ACTH) treated adrenal-demedullated rats. The vita- 
min did not effect the insulin tolerance when it was given alone. In 
addition, ascorbic acid was found to enhance the excretion of urinary 
glucose and nitrogen in cortisone treated adrenalectomized phloridzin- 


ized rats. 


ESTIMATES AND ASYMPTOTIC DISTRIBUTIONS OF 
CERTAIN STATISTICS IN INFORMATION THEORY 
by JOHN PAUL HOYT* 


Consider the k-variate populations, m, and т, defined respectively by the probability 
Cnsities fi(xi, Xs, xy. ..xy) and fs(xı, x uous or by the 
Probabilities f,(x;, x», xs, xx) and f(x Xs. ..Xk) if rı and т, are discontinuous. Given 


à sample, O,, of n independent observations, the information in the s ample for discrimi- 


Xk) if rı and 7; аге с 


n f£ 
: - А : fi(Xe1, Хаз, Xas. ..Xek) , 
Dating between m and r, is defined as X log 295 Ха X ——- where 


a=] (х, Xas, Xas Xak 

(xa, Хаз, Xas. ..Xak) are the sample values in the ath observation. This is designated by 
the symbol i(1:2, O,). 

he mean information per observation from x; for discriminating between т; and л; is 


efined as the expected value of i(1:2, O;) and designated by the symbol I(1:2) so that 
^ m~ 0 k 

(S.1) 1(1:2)=E((1:2, о))=/ J f (xi, хь хь...) log E р de 
-0Y —@ "av А 


Тһе divergence between v; and m is defined as 


~ со со k 
BD уа, = f... f^ if...) flay. а) ов 2%) qp ay or 


Е Ым...) кан) 
($3) J(1, 2) =1(1:2)4+-1(2:1). 
For the case where ху is the k-variate normal population with probability density 


(8.4) (х, Ys, Xy. . йаз. а e Yr-uo)e р! (x—uq) 


k 
lew| (2x) 2 


and z, is the k-variate normal population with probability density 


— —u Y т. — U (9 
(8.5) Кыла. йрн 1 de J(x—u()'e (xuw) 
le | 2r)? 


w ; s i ` : 

шеге the o’s stand for the matrices of population variances and covariances, the u’s 

re Ог the matrices of population means and x’ is the row matrix (xi, Xs, Xs,...Xx), 
Ing the transpose of x), it is shown that 


. le n 
(8.6) i(1:2, О„ = log 0) + 1 3 (x а) —U 2)' сог! (x a —uoc) 
4 jo 1 


wf 
n 


= { 2. (х „—Ча))'© а) 1 (хоз оо) 
and a=] 
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I 
(S.7) 1(1:2) = $ log col, } trow emo — ++ } (uo =—um)’' om (uo —uo) 


а) | 
e al ile 
where tr oq e a)" stands for the trace of the product of the matrices oq and e^ whi 


(S.8) J(1, 2)= $ tr om o@ + } trom ow + 3 (uo —7uo)' Cw tow) (ua —9®/ 


or ss Р "o i(1:2, On) in 
The characteristic function of the distribution of ——=— for the case of sampli’ 
n 
1 Tow b А ariant 
from a k-variate normal population is found and from this function, the mean and variat 
of the distribution are found. 


(1:2, Oa) 


° ө в і , è at 
Approximations to the frequency function of 2^ for the single variate cas 


n 


Appendis 
е modii 


then given in the form of non-central chi-square frequency functions and in 


“ч i i(1:2, Oa) ine Sis 
is included an exact frequency function of 2^ expressible in terms of th 
n 
Bessel function of the first kind. 
We next considered an estimate of I(1:2) designated as 


| is 
` z : |e es ч А att 
(S.9) 1(1:2) = $} log + d trsot—=+ 4 (x—u)'e? (x—u) where о is the m 
d «t 
e . : r : . . js t 
of population variances and covariances, u is the matrix of population means, 8 
matrix of sample variances and covariances, and x is the matrix of sample means. 
The characteristic function of the distribution of 211(1:2) was found and fro ena 
were found approximations to the frequency function in the form of chi-square eaqui 
functions with asymptotic frequency functions for large samples being that of chi і 
к РТ | 
k(k-+3) functio? ° 
2 d 
: мт “ы т sel functi? 
2n1(1:2) was derived in Appendix I. This took the form of a modified Bessel fun 
the first kind. 


with degrees of freedom. Another approximation to the frequency 


| er 
The independence of n [log | 
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Г id 
7 tr se"!—k] and n(x—u)’o (x—u) led to à cons 
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tion of the distribution of n [log attr se 1—k] when the sampling is from 
8 


ы ner defen » ‚өп of the 
normal population as before. The approximations to the frequency functic 


" е с = um 
tribution of n [log —+tr se! —k] resemble those of 2n1(1:2) except that the ? 
5 


: ~ f t 
degrees of freedom in the latter case is two less than in the former. 2 6 litera! 
À summary of various statistics and parameters which have appeared in Y 1127 ft 
: i ; z А al" 
and which are similar to various terms of 2n1(1:2) or to various terms of 
spectively was given. " 
|a| AME 
Isl "ad 
. . . . c0 
be used to test hypotheses concerning the matrix of population variances and 


Finally, examples were given showing how the statistic n [log 


THE PROBLEM OF REPLACEMENT AND DIFFERENTIA- 
TION OF THE INTESTINAL EPITHELIUM 
by STANLEY FLETCHER РАТТЕМ, JR.* 
: Ever since the introduction of the "wander theory" by Bizzozero 
ш 1888, the intestinal mucosa has receive 


attention has be 
Ultimate 


d considerable attention. This 
en directed toward the origin, differentiation, death, and 
replacement of the cells of the intestinal epithelium. Despite 
voluminous data on this subject, the problem of the replacement of this 
ayer is still a controversial issue and 
"Xploring the fundamentals of normal 

he region 
Ment of the 


a chief concern of investigators 
and abnormal growth. 

of disagreement appears to concern the secondary replace- 
intestinal epithelium or its replacement during the adult 
Че of the organism. Most investigators will agree that the intestina] 
Mucosa is derived initially from 


the embryonal endoderm and that the 
fst cel] to 


differentiate is of the 


columnar variety. However, are the 
Paneth cells, 


cw cells, and argentaffine cells then derived from these 
со, ois 
umnar cells or do they possess separate origins? 


: * epithelia] elements of the intestine are derived from cells of the 
9'umnar variety, 


uring normal loss 


Assuming that all 


the problem of replacement of the latter cell-type 


must still receive consideration. 

© majority of the investigators who h 
ave Concluded 
Where 


ave worked on this problem 


that undifferentiated cells lie in the intestinal glands 
i by repeated mitoses, they 
*ntioneq above. 


Bators th 


can give rise to the four cell types 
But it has been sug 


at the mucous cells 
*Senchyma] 


gested by a number of investi- 
in particular are replaced by wandering 


? cells which undergo differentiation to become epithelial 

em А $ . 
ym ents. More recently, it was felt by another group that wandering 
Р Phocytes enter the intestinal epi 


tep] thelium and, by differentiating mitoses, 
Расе cells of this layer. 


investigation is a continuation of an earlier study con- 


the author and is undertaken in an attempt to clarify 
inte ndings of earlier workers on the subject of cell origins within the 
па] an: : J 
3! epithelium, 
W; 


ith; . . е : 
* “in the intestina] submucosa of the urodele there are unique ag- 
Бабол; of 


ith cells which have been analogized as well as homologized 
been ES Crypts of Lieberkühn of the higher vertebrates, They have 
C9 Rm" the functions of epithelial replacement or secretion or a 

n of the two. Since these structures represent what may be 
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ion, 


considered primitive centers of intestinal epithelial cell differentiat 
the 


the salamander was chosen as the main experimental animal in 
hope that findings would apply as well to the higher vertebrate. 

In addition to the Wistar Institute rat, 382 salamanders were utilized 
in this study. The salamanders included seven species of North Ameri- 


can urodeles, one European, and one Japanese. 


In order to provide further proof of the analogous or homologous re- 


lationship of the cell-nests of the urodele and the intestinal crypts of 


to observe the process of mucous cell differentiation, 
ritoneally to 
an 


higher forms and 
nitrogen mustard hydrochloride was administered intrape 
252 specimens of Triturus viridescens. Nitrogen mustard acts as 
antimitotic and antimigratory agent, but differentiation is not inhibited. 
Therefore, if it could be proved that cells from the cell-nest of the 
replacement cells to the intestinal epithelium, further 
her cell-types, the goblet cell, for ex- 
ion from the 


urodele provide 
differentiation of these cells into ot 
ample, could be observed due to the inhibition of migrat 
nests by the action of the drug. 

Twenty-four specimens of Triturus viridescens were give a 
itoneal injections of colchicine in order to inhibit mitotic activity within 


Recent work has indicated that cells formed within the 
“pushed 


n intraper- 


the intestine. 
intestinal crypts as well as cells formed within the cell-nest are 
exerted from below by con- 
Ichicine, if 
inter- 


from these structures by the pressure 


tinued mitoses. Therefore, after the administration of co 


the above were correct, one would expect to find examples of 
administration of this drug 


Serving a threefold purpose, 22 Wistar rats were utilized for general 
ation of cellular loss from the villi as 
ion of the 


rupted mitoses within the epithelium after 


study of the intestine, for investig 
indicated recently by a number of workers, and for confirmat 
results of earlier studies by the writer involving the use of pilocarpine. 


In order to investigate the presence of binucleated intestinal epithelial 


cells as noted in an earlier study, a comparatively new method of се 
separation was attempted. This involved the use of hyaluronidase an 
its action upon the “cement substance” between the cells. 
differentially 


In addition to the routine histological stains, a method of 
cleus 


lial cell nucleus and the goblet cell nu ч 
in order to explore the 


fine cell, 


staining the ordinary epithe 
within the intestine is suggested. Further, 
possible relation between the goblet cell and the enterochroma 
Popoff's various silver techniques were employed. 

in fold shape, cell size, and cell polulation, 


urodele intestine are 
]] nests 


these 
und, 


] ept for the ді егет 
the histological and cytological structures of the 
similar. Unlike the intestinal crypts of higher vertebrates, the ce 
It was found that 


spherical or 10 


of these animals are not of uniform structure. 
cell aggregations could be classified into five types: 
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elongate lying parallel to the epithelium, elongate lying perpendicular 
to the epithelium, pavement-like, and diffuse. 

The cells composing the cell-nest are more basophilic than the epi- 
thelial cells lining the intestine and their nuclei are irregular in shape, 
more basophilic toward the bottom of the nest, and the overall appear- 
ance of the aggregates is one of a syncytium. Also present within the 
cell-nest are mucous cells and cells which appear to have a mesodermal 
origin, generally having the structure of lymphoid elements. 

The cell-nest is not found in a particular location within the sub- 
mucosa. It may or may not be attached to the mucosal layer. Gen- 
erally, these aggregations are seen at the bases of the folds, but they 
May be seen deep within the submucosa with no apparent connection 
to the mucosa or within the fold core as far out as the apex on the 
intestinal fold. In those intestines expanded forcibly by saline injection 
into the lumen, the nests are found to lie in a bead-like fashion beneath 
the epithelial layer. 

A unique feature of the cells composing the cell-nest is their apparent 
ability to migrate through the submucosa and enter the epithelial layer, 
Single cells or groups of cells can be observed entering the epithelium, 
either forcing their way between the epithelial elements or entering an 
epithelial cell and forming what is considered to be a binucleate cell. 

In those animals placed upon a starvation regimen, there is a uniform 
decrease in cellular size, a decrease in the size of the cell-nests, and an 
increase in the number of goblet cells. However, there is no evidence 
that the cell-nest is not a constant structure within the intestinal sub- 
Mucosa of the urodele. 

The presence of mitotic activity within the cell-nest is erratic. Counts 
Made of nidal cells on cross-sections of the intestine of 30 normal 
Specimens of T'riturus viridescens indicate an average of 212 nest cells 
Per cross-section. In the same material, there is approximately one 
(1.2) mitotic figure in each section. "Thus, mitotic cells represent 0.57 
Der cent of the total cell-nest population. In specimens treated with 
Colchicine, abberant mitoses are not observed within the epithelium and 
only a few are present within the cell-nests. There is no evidence of an 
increase in the mitotic cell-resting cell ratio, 

In normal specimens of T'riturus viridescens, an average of six mucous 
Cells are seen per 212 nest cells in counts of cross-sections of the in- 
testine, The mucous cells within the cell-nests represent 2.8 per cent 
9f the total population of the nest. However, in those animals which 
Teceived nitrogen mustard, from an average of 270 nest cells per cross- 
Section of intestine, 32 (31.6) are mucous cells or 12.5 per cent. This 
Sure indicates an increase of 446.4 per cent in the mucous cells of 
these animals over control animals, 


The administration of pilocarpine to the Wistar rat does not confirm 
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the earlier findings that an increase in mitoses occurs within the crypts of 


Lieberkühn. 

Concluding that the cell-nest is a transient structure within 
intestinal submucosa as compared with the rather static intestinal crypt, 
it would appear that the two structures do not have a similar embryolog- 
ical origin. As there is no evidence of endodermal evagination, another 
source of cells was sought. The possibility of undifferentiated endoder- 
mal elements lying beneath the epithelium has to be ruled out, as con- 
siderable mitotic activity would be required to form the large accumula- 
tions of cells observed and this activity is not consistent with the findings. 

It is therefore suggested that an undifferentiated cell of mesodermal 
or mesenchymal origin would be a likely replacement cell for the fol- 
lowing reasons: (1) mesodermal cells represent a readily available 
source because of their frequency within the intestinal stroma, which 
would be an important consideration due to the scarcity of mitoses; 
(2) cells of mesodermal origin are relatively undifferentiated and possess 
the ability to travel varied differentiation pathways; (3) these cells 
generally possess polymorphic nuclei that are quite basophilic; (4) the 
mesodermal cell has been termed a “wandering cell"; and (5) meso- 
dermal cells can produce a mucous secretion. The evidence accumulate 
in this study would seem to lend support to the conception of epithelial 
replacement by cells of mesodermal or mesenchymal origin. 

Present in great number within the intestinal stroma as well 
within the cell-nests are cells which are termed free spheroidal reticular 
cells. In the urodele they are thought to be young lymphocytes OF 
lymphoid hemoblasts. The presence of these cells in increased number 
in conditions which require a “mobilization” of the cell-nest in what 
appear to be various stages of differentiation into typical nidal cells sug- 
gests that these mesodermal elements are the progenitors of the cells 


the 


as 


composing the cell-nest. 
Briefly summarizing the mechanism of epithelial replacement within the 


urodele it is suggested that the cell-nest is composed of undifferentiated 
mesenchymal cells, very likely lymphocytes, which migrate into the epi- 
thelial layer after maturation within the cell-nest. Migration is either 
between adjacent epithelial cells or into an epithelial cell where the 
migratory nucleus becomes the functional nucleus of the cell. Goblet 
cells are derived from columnar absorbing cells or result from early 
differentiation of the nest cell within the cell aggregates. 


VITAMIN B; IN THE NUTRITION OF THE CHICK 
by MATTIE RAE SPIVEY* 


Vitamin B; is the center of intensive nutritional and biochemical re- 
search at the present time, since it is the most important recently dis- 
Covered member of the vitamin B complex. The significance of many 
unidentified factors, now known to be identical with vitamin B, was 
recognized long ago. These include the extrinsic factor for the treatment 
of pernicious anemia, Factor X, the cow manure factor, zoopherin, and 
animal protein factor for improved animal nutrition, and the LLD factor 
necessary for growth of a bacterium. These factors were associated 
with animal products and were found to be either quite low or entirely 
absent from vegetable products. Vitamin B, is now known to be re- 
quired by man, many animal species, and several microorganisms. 

The role which vitamin B, plays in the living organism is not clear 
Since its metabolic functions have not been completely elucidated. The 
vitamin has been implicated more or less directly in several rather diverse 
metabolic schemes. There is considerable evidence that vitamin By is 
involved in protein metabolism. Studies on blood levels of various nitro- 
8en-containing constituents suggest that vitamin В,, may have a function 
in the metabolism of amino acids. A similar st ggestion is found in the 
effect of vitamin В,, in alleviating toxicity of certain amino acids. Vita- 
min B,, has been shown to have a role in the synthesis and in the transfer 
of methyl groups in the body. 'The exact nature of this function is un- 
known, although there is some indication that vitamin B, may aid in 
the synthesis of methionine by maintaining homocysteine in the reduced 
State. Vitamin В,, has been implicated in nucleic acid metabolism through 
demonstration of an effect upon the synthesis of thymidine, A very limited 
amount of data indicates that vitamin B; may be related to carbohydrate 
metabolism in some way. Vitamin B; has been linked with fat metabo- 
lism chiefly through its relation to lipotropic factors such as: methionine 
and choline. 

Interrelation of vitamin B, with other vitamins has been studied. Evi- 
dence has been presented to link the metabolism of vitamin B; with that 
of folic acid, pantothenic acid, and riboflavin. Presumably, folic acid and 
Vitamin B,, may be interrelated in some way in the metabolism of one 
Carbon intermediates, 


, The production of a vitamin В,, deficiency in experimental animals is 
Important for several reasons. Clues as to the metabolic function of the 
Vitamin may be obtained from gross and histological observations and bio- 
Chemical studies of such a deficient animal. Secondly, an animal in 


~ 
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various stages of vitamin Bw deficiency is useful in studying the interrela- 
tionships of other nutrients with vitamin By. The effect of various 
compounds in replacing vitamin B, or in decreasing the requirement 
may be studied in a vitamin В deficiency. 

A number of animals have been utilized for the production of a vita- 
min B, deficiency. Certain complicating factors have been common to 
most of these studies. Vitamin B; is required in extremely small quan- 
tities. It not only is stored rather well in the animal, but it is trans- 
ferred from the mother to the offspring, to an extent capable of satisfy- 
ing the requirement of the young animal. Most of the studies with 
vitamin В, therefore, have been carried out with young from mothers 
depleted of their vitamin Bi; stores. The mothers are depleted of their 
vitamin B, stores by maintenance on rations composed of all-plant prod- 
ucts which are deficient in the vitamin. The possibility exists, therefore, 
that these young may also be depleted of unidentified factors associated 
with animal products. 

No metabolic antagonist of vitamin B,» is known, so a deficiency of 
the vitamin must be produced by depleting the animal of vitamin By by 
some means. Imbalances of the diet with regard to fat, protein, carbo- 
hydrate, and vitamins have proven useful in some instances in increasing 
the deficiency of vitamin B; in the animal. In addition, metabolic 
stresses, such as thyroxine, have been helpful in producing à deficiency 
under certain conditions. 

'The primary purpose of the present study was to develop diets capable 
of producing a marked vitamin B; deficiency in chicks hatched from eggs 
laid by hens fed a standard breeder diet. The use of sy nthetic diets was 
considered important since so little work has been reported on the use 0 
synthetic diets in the study of vitamin В,, deficiency, particularly in non- 
depleted chicks. An integral part of this general purpose was the study 
of factors influencing the severity of the deficiency. Through such a basic 
approach it was hoped that clues to the metabolic function and interrela- 
tionship of vitamin B, to other nutrients would be obtained. The chick 
is particularly well-suited to this type of study because its growth is quite 
sensitive to dietary deficiencies. Also, a deficiency of most of the k 
vitamins can be obtained in the chick simply by omission of the vitamin 
from the diet, whereas, this is not usually possible with other species. 

Certain criteria were considered important in evaluating the diets 
for the purposes of these studies. The most important consideration wae 
that a diet should produce a definite vitamin B; deficiency state, whic 
could be prevented by including vitamin В; in the diet. It was considere 
desirable that the response of the chick to the experimental diet containing 
vitamin B, should be equivalent to that of chicks fed a standard diet. 

Dav-old New Hampshire female chicks were used for these studies: 
In almost all series the chicks were fed the experimental diets for 4 
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period of four weeks. - The response of the chicks was evaluated on the 
basis of growth, feathering, feed efficiency, and general appearance, In 
many series, the chick livers were removed at the end of the experiment, 
pooled by group, and homogenized. Vitamin В» of the liver homogenates 
was assayed with Lactobacillus leichmannii; dry matter and fat were 
also determined on the liver. 

Two basic types of diets have been used in these studies, i. e., syn“ 
thetic and all-vegetable diets. The synthetic diet contained 20 per cent 
casein, 8 per cent gelatin, 0.3 per cent methionine, 4 per cent corn oil, 
6 per cent salts, and 61.5 per cent cerelose (crude glucose). The vita- 
mins known to be required by the chick were supplied in excess of the 
minimal requirement. The amino acid diets were similar to these syn- 
thetic diets except that the casein and gelatin were replaced by essential 
and non-essential amino acids in adequate amounts. The all-vegetable 
diets contained 35 per cent soybean oil meal, salts, corn, and usually only 
Vitamin D,, riboflavin, and vitamin Bı» The salt mixture usually used 
was made up of C. P. or U. S. P. grade salts; however, reagent grade 
Salts and sulfur-free salts were also used. These basic diets were 
Varied in many ways to suit the needs of a given experiment. 

In general, the all-vegetable diets proved to be more useful than the 
synthetic diets for the production of a marked vitamin В,, deficiency, 
This difference was well demonstrated in one series in which vitamin B,, 
depleted chicks were used. In the absence of vitamin Вы, growth of 
Chicks receiving the synthetic diet was far superior to that of chicks 
receiving an all-vegetable diet, so it appeared that something in the 
Synthetic diet was sparing vitamin B, in some way. Substitution of 
arginine and glycine for gelatin had no effect. Although the casein was 
Shown to contain some vitamin B, when assayed microbiologically, the 
Quantities were too low to affect growth of the chicks. Methionine and 
Possibly some of the other B vitamins had some sparing effect upon the 
Vitamin B, requirement. The use of reagent grade salts and sucrose 
instead of cerelose appeared to aid in producing a vitamin B,» deficiency 
With both the synthetic and corn-soybean meal diets. In some instances, 
distilled drinking water was superior to tap water in increasing the 
deficiency." It was found that some vitamin B; was synthesized in the 
drinking water, but the quantities were too small to have a significant 
effect. Also, this would have affected chicks receiving synthetic and all- 
Vegetable diets alike. It seems likely that several factors may have been 
Operative in promoting growth in the absence of vitamin B, Attempts 
to produce a vitamin By deficiency with imbalanced synthetic diets were 
unsuccessful. 

The amino acid diets were rather unsatisfactory for this study since 
Sub-optimal growth was obtained with the complete diet and omission 
of Vitamin B; had little effect upon growth. 
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Imbalances of the corn-soybean meal diets were very successful in in- 
creasing the vitamin Bs deficiency. High levels of protein and amino 
acids were added to the diet at the expense of corn. Some of the mate- 
rials used were casein, sodium proteinate, zein, glycine, and ketogenic 
amino acids. Also, addition of 16 per cent or 20 per cent Crisco or lard 
consistently resulted in a marked increase in the vitamin By deficiency. 
Both high protein and high fat depressed growth even with adequate 
vitamin B, as compared to control groups receiving the basal diet. Sub- 
stitution of 20 per cent cerelose or lactose for corn had little effect. 
Sucrose and cellophane did appear to increase the deficiency. The addi- 
tion of 0.5 per cent nicotinamide also increased the difference in response 
between chicks with and without dietary vitamin В. 

Since the above dietary imbalances were so successful in producing 4 
vitamin B, deficiency, very little work was done to test the effect of 
metabolic stresses. Thyroxine and cortisone both enhanced the deficiency 
in one series with the corn-soybean meal diets. 

The growth-stimulating effects of various compounds were determined 
in chicks fed corn-soybean meal diets that produced a severe deficiency 0 
vitamin By. A sparing effect under these conditions was found wit 
0.3 per cent methionine, 50 mg. aureomycin, 100 mg CoSO,.7 H;O, ап 
27 mg. folic acid/kg. of diet. Contrary to the findings of other workers, 
no sparing effect was observed with high levels of riboflavin and calcium 
pantothenate. 

Existence of a relation between the metabolism of methionine and 
vitamin B, is well known. Omission of supplemental methionine (0:3 
per cent) from the synthetic diet resulted in a definite growth depression. 
The omission of both vitamin B; and methionine had no further effect 
upon growth. It was found that feeding a very high level of vitamin. 1 
partially overcame the growth depression due to the methionine omission. 


The concentration of vitamin В, found in the chick livers was related 


to intake. Chicks that received a corn-soybean meal diet containing n9 
vitamin B, had comparable concentrations of vitamin B, in the liver 
irrespective of growth. Some of the imbalanced diets, particularly those 
containing high levels of lactose, ketogenic amino acids, nicotinamide an 
cellophane, resulted in increased liver storage of vitamin В,, in the post 
tive controls receiving the vitamin in the diet. This effect could not 5€ 
explained entirely on the basis of vitamin B; intake. 

The fat and dry matter contents of the livers were little affect 
vitamin B, deficiency. As was expected, the presence of ethionine 
diet resulted in the production of fatty livers. 

Growth of the chick has been considered the most important and most 
sensitive index to vitamin B; activity. Chicks whose growth w 
edly depressed due to a vitamin B, deficiency also exhibited poor feather” 


ed by 


in the 
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ing, decreased feed efficiency, and an increased ratio of liver weight to 
body weight, 

A severe vatamin B, deficiency has been produced in chicks hatched 
from eggs laid by hens receiving a standard breeder diet. All-vegetable 
diets, which were imbalanced in some nutrient, proved to be the most 
useful for these studies. The variety of imbalanced diets which have 
resulted in a deficiency should prove very valuable in future investiga- 
tions of the metabolic role of vitamin Bi. Evidence has been presented 
that a sparing factor(s) for vitamin B, was present in the synthetic diet, 
It was found that a very high level of vitamin В» could partially replace 
dietary methionine. Storage of vitamin B. in the liver has been useful in 
evaluating the effect of various dietary constituents on vitamin B, 
metabolism, 


( 
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SURVIVAL PROBABILITY 
by DALTON HOUSTON WRIGHT* 


L. B. C. Cunningham and W. R. B. Hynd in "Random Processes in 
Air Warfare", Journal of the Royal Statistical Society Supplement, Vol. 
8 (1946), pp. 66-85, formulated the problem of finding the probability 
of at least one hit when a rapidly firing gun is used against a moving 
target. These authors derived a computing formula for the surviva 
probability assuming the target has a circular outline. Their formula 1$ 
unsatisfactory for a large number of shots. 

In general, the problem is to obtain a criterion for evaluating the 
accuracy of rapidly firing guns used against moving targets. The most 
obvious criterion is the probability of at least one hit. Another criterion 
is the probability of at least r hits. In the present paper it is show? 
that correlation in aiming points has a favorable effect on the probability 


of at least r hits where r > 2 for certain values of the other para 


meters and correlation in aiming points has, in general, an adverse effec 


on the probability of at least one hit. 

The computation of the survival probability for the case of a large 
number of rounds and a general autocorrelation function p (t) is exceed: 
ingly difficult. However, several computing formulas for the surviv 
probability for various values of the parameters are given. To facilitate 
the computing the actual autocorrelation values are replaced by theif 
mean and the results are compared with those of the actual autocorrel?- 
tion values. 

A numerical analysis of the effect of variation of the parameters on te 
probability of at least one hit and the probability of at least two hits : 
presented. The basic assumptions underlying the theory developed b 
D. A. S. Fraser in "Generalized Hit Probabilities with à Gaussia” 
Target”, Annals of Mathematical Statistics, Vol. 22, II (June 1951) 
pp. 248-255, are investigated and tested statistically by usi E 
data and comparing the results with those obtained when the the 


computing formula is used. 


c IL — 
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DAVID GARRICK: PRODUCER 


A STUDY or GARRICK's ALTERATIONS OF Non-SHAKESPEAREAN Plays 


by FREDRICK LOUIS BERGMANN* 


Within the last two decades serious re-examination of David Garrick 
às taken place. Studies have recently been made, or are being made, of 

arrick the actor, Garrick the dramatist, Garrick the manager, Garrick 
the Critic, Garrick the poet, Garrick the producer of Shakespeare. His 
Correspondence is being newly edited, and the journa 
Ше Continent have been published. 
*Xamine the non-Shakespearean 


Is of his visits to 
These studies have prompted me to 


plays which he himself readied for the 
Stage. Fifteen plays are included in the study; their stage histories, the 
altered texts, the casting and acting, 


and contemporary critical reaction 
to the Productions present det 


Custom of reviving old plays. 
the Nature of his 
trends as well 
Sources have be 
itherto bee 


ailed information on the eighteenth-century 
The plays he selected for alteration and 
adaptations show his understanding of contemporary 
as his active role in the formation of public taste. My 
en prompt and acting copies of Garrick’s which h 
п examined, printed texts and acting versions, sta 
and Memoirs, letters and diaries 
warden records for ће С 
Chester Stone, Jr. 


ave not 
ge histories 
» and complete Drury Lane and Covent 
arrick period prepared by Dr. George Win- 


I 


Analysis of the changes which Garrick made in the pl 


ays he revived 
at his theater, as well 


as details of production, gains meaning in the light 
his duties as manager and the critical principles or patterns which he 
Professed or followed in preparing the theatrical bill of fare at Drury 
апе. As a joint-patentee of the theater Garrick was concerned not 
only With profits, but with choice 
new writing 
Ours of rehe 
attempting to 
Терагїпр orig 
Чоп of his tim 
ays and 


of plays for production, discovery of 
talent, aid to playwrights in the throes of composition, long 
arsing his company, and discovery of new acting talent while 
bring out the best in his company of actors, in addition to 
inal pieces and alterations. Garrick spent a large propor- 
e discussing plays and corresponding about them. Original 
alterations poured in to him, and his correspondence testifies 
would Conscientiousness in dealing with the manuscripts. One writer 

be made unhappy by Garrick's criticisms and another would be 
ful for his suggestions. But for every grateful Colman, More, 
— phy, or Cumberland there was an irate Dr. Francklin, an angry Sir 


Brate 


ferred ; 1937, Washburn College; A.M 1939, State College of Washington; Ph.D. con- 
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Joshua Reynolds (because his nephew’s play was rejected), a threatening 
Francis Gentleman. Amid these pleasures and these woes Garrick found 
time to write a surprisingly large number of dramatic works, mostly 
afterpieces, many of which were highly successful. He wrote, in addi- 
tion, a large number of prologues and epilogues. All these time-consum- 
ing activities, however, left the busy actor-manager enough time to search 
out and revise likely plays from the older drama for presentation at his 
theater “without fee or reward”, as he himself said. 

As a critic of the efforts of other playwrights Garrick was most in- 
sistent upon the need for plot or “fable”. “Action, Action, Action’, he 
told one writer, is the prime requisite of the drama. The fable must be 
tightly constructed, the characters strongly marked, the language dra- 
matic, the catastrophe compelling. Tragedy must be a blend of the strik- 
ing, the pathetic, and the terrible; the “calm admirable” has no place 10 
it. Comedy must not be unnatural, improbable, or too farcical; it should 
have “laugh & pleasantry" and not be "like Niobe all tears". Thus 
Garrick protested against the sentimental comedies which were sermons, 
not plays. Although a shrewd manager and no crusader, one willing to 
capitalize on tears at the expense of laughter, Garrick carefully played 
up to that element in the public which appreciated laughing and manners 
comedy. The Clandestine Marriage, for example, is genuine comedy, 
and his afterpieces exploit the satirical vein. Of the fifteen alterations 
considered in this study, nine are satirical, humorous works and none 18 
sentimental comedy. The reformation of the stage, Garrick once wrot® 
must begin with the public; and he worked mightily to mold public taste— 
the taste for Shakespeare, for example, and for laughing comedy. In the 
process he became a kind of guardian of public morals, ridding the 0 
plays of coarseness and indecency, dropping such offending plays 3$ 
Ravenscroft’s The London Cuckolds from the Drury Lane repertoire, 
and admonishing contemporary writers when they overstepped the bounds 
of good taste. He seems to have taken literally William Whitehead $ 
admonition, 

A nation's taste depends on you, 
Perhaps a nation's virtue too! 


His friends praised his attempts to "encourage and promote the love of 


virtue and virtuous actions”, and Garrick wrote confidently in 1774: 


Dramatic Writers were, like Watchmen, meant 
To knock down Vice; few answer the intent! 


By this time he felt he knew his audience, what it wanted and what и 
should have, and he believed that through the years these two had be 
come one and the same. He knew exactly what he was doing in making 
his alterations conform to the standards of good taste, for he had done 
much to form those standards. 
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Garrick’s alterations, other than the plays of Shakespeare, include the 
following, arranged, insofar as can be determined, in order of alteration: 
The Rehearsal, by the Duke of Buckingham and others; The Alchemist, 
by Jonson; The Provok’d Wife, by Vanbrugh; The Roman Father, by 
William Whitehead; Every Man in His Humour, by Jonson; The 
Chances, by Fletcher as altered by the Duke of Buckingham; Isabella, 
made from Southerne’s The Fatal Marriage; The Gamesters, altered 
from Shirley’s The Gamester; Mahomet the Impostor, altered from 
James Miller and John Hoadley’s adaptation of Voltaire’s play; Zara, 
altered from Aaron Hill’s adaptation of Voltaire: The Country Girl, 
adapted from Wycherley’s The Country Wife; King Arthur, by Dryden; 
Alfred, altered from David Mallet’s revision of the Thomson-Mallet 
masque of the same name; and Albumazar, by Thomas Tomkis. An- 
other play, Fletcher’s Rule a Wife and Have a Wife, the alterer of which 
is in question, is also included because Garrick, if he did not make it, at 
least seems to have played a part in the modernization. Each of these 
Plays is considered from the point of view of the stage history and the 
Garrick text, the omissions, additions, emendations, and other changes 
being noted. For most of those in which Garrick acted, a third section 
deals with his methods of portrayal and critical comment on his efforts. 

In producing The Rehearsal Garrick followed the lead of his predeces- 
sors in adding contemporary references and went beyond them in cari- 
caturing well-known actors of the day. His acting copy and later printed 
editions indicate that his first interest was to eliminate references which 
would no longer be meaningful for the audience. He improved the dra- 
matic action, reduced the amount of singing and dancing, and substi- 
tuted for the singing-battle between the General and the Lieutenant- 
General “a Grand Theatrical Battle” by Bayes’ "new-rais'd Troops", a 
farcical battle scene which modernized Buckingham’s now meaningless 
Satire on Davenant’s Siege of Rhodes. Garrick’s satiric mimicry of the 
Popular actors of the day gave new life to the old play; in diverting the 
Satire from Dryden and his contemporaries to a general satire on play- 
Wrights and specific satire on mid-century actors he revitalized it but 
earned the enmity of the players. 

Garrick gave his distinctive quality to the role of Abel Drugger in the 
Spring of 1743, whereupon The Alchemist became the exclusive property 
of Drury Lane, no other theater daring to attempt it. It was offered 
Ninety-four times before Garrick last played Drugger in the 1775-76 
Season. In producing it Garrick’s chief problems were to cut down the 
Playing time, to eliminate references to persons and events contemporary 
With Jonson, and to scrub up or omit diction no longer considered fit for 
the nice ear of theatergoers; and all this without spoiling the superb 
Unity and increasing suspense of the plot. His achievement is that he 
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was able to reduce the length by more than a third, and that by trimming, 
not butchering. Jonson’s four lines of increasing suspense are maintained, 
but a great deal of the alchemy talk and the satire on the Anabaptists is 
eliminated. The few additions to the play serve in the main to dress up 
the part of the tobacco-man, incorporating in it lines which allowed 
Garrick to make fuller use of his famous stage mannerisms. As a result 
he was charged with robbing the role of Kastrill to enrich his own, paf- 
ticularly in the addition of a “boxing match” in which Drugger assists 
Kastrill in driving Surly from the house. 

Garrick’s prompt copy of The Provok'd Wife is invaluable in showing 
the changes he made in his production of Vanbrugh’s play. Later alter- 
ations bv Garrick are indicated in printed acting versions. Here again 
Garrick cut the play down to a more manageable size and kept an eye 
out for anything which might offend the ears of his audience. The mat- 
ter of dramatic decorum enters in the improving of some characters an 
the worsening of others. And the matter of taste enters into the carefu 
omission of passages which reflect upon the church and its ministers. The 
role of Sir John Brute. was one of Garrick’s favorites; he played the 
part an even hundred times. An acting copy of The Roman Father also 
has proved valuable in determining the producer’s method of preparing 
a new play for the stage. Garrick was able to convince Whitehead of the 
as com- 


necessity for making changes in the text, and after the writing w 4 
flourish 


pleted the producer pruned the play of wordiness and rhetorical 
increased the pace, and shortened the climax in order not to tear the 
passion too much to tatters. ; 

The alteration of Every Man in His Humour was one of Garrick* 
most carefully done. This care paid dividends in the fact that hostil 
criticism has never been raised against it. Не altered it only sufficient 
to adapt it to eighteenth-century theatrical practices, to eliminate obscure 
allusions and some indecencies, and to give the diffuse comedy a center ? 
attention by heightening Kitely's jealousy. Cob’s part he cut exten 
sively; those of Matthew and Bobadil less. The most extensive re- 
vision comes in IV, viii, where Garrick expands and also rearranges the 


n of the 
lay. 


lines, heightening the jealousy theme. 

Garrick based his version of The Chances on the alteratio 
Duke of Buckingham, who had improved the last part of Fletcher's P 
While appreciating the worth. of the Duke's revision, Garrick yet to, 
pains, in his two different alterations of the comedy, to restore Fletcher 

oth alterations 


's 


lines whenever he felt he could do so. In making t 
compared the original line for line with Buckingham's alteration. 
important characteristic of this alteration is the light it throws ОП >, | 
rick as a lover of texts and his pains in giving the public the best poss" А 
version of a play. Commentators оп Garrick’s alteration have been і 
correct in assuming that his only attempt was to render the play mo 


° ec stiff 
as both the prompt copy and the later printed versions te 


decent, 
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Besides restoring the original text, 


his alteration heightens comic situa- 
tions, improves the pace 


, adds action, avoids shocking the sensibilities of 
his audience, and strengthens the element of decorum in the characters of 
Don John and the First Constantia, 

The transfusion which Garrick gave to 
nated the play that Isabella’s life span 
Performed in 1843. 


The Fatal Marriage so rejuve- 
was tripled before it was last 
Garrick’s major change was to elimin 
Southerne’s comic sub-plot “not only 
The result is a full-b 
He also added 
the tragedy, in 


ate entirely 
as indelicate, but as immoral”, 
lown weeping tragedy, without mixture of genres, 
a new reason for the villany of Carlos, who occasions 
order to strengthen probability; and he heightened the 
Pathos, particularly in Biron’s part. Garrick’s task in altering Shirley’s 
The Gamester likewise included meeting the problem of confused genres; 
in this instance Garrick eliminated the romantic sub-plot from a comedy 
Of manners. In addition, he scrubbed up the play to make it acceptable 
in his day, unified it, and gave his public a version much nearer to 
Shirley’s original than theater audiences had known since Charles John- 
son's The Wifes Relief had superseded the old comedy in 1711, Gar- 
rick also integrated the characters of the Barnacles into the 
For low comedy he 
Passed for wit. 

Two plays originally by Voltaire also 
alterer. Тһе first, Mahomet, he alte 
ler and Hoadly’s version by shorte 
Verbiage, speeding action, cutting 


main plot, 
substituted witty dialogue or what, in that day, 


came under Garrick's hand. as 
red only slightly, refurbishing Mil- 
ning the play, reducing rhetorical 

down on bombast, and giving less em- 
Phasis to the incest theme which plays an important part in the original. 
The other, Zara, is here first established as Garrick's alteration, as 
Substantiated by a prompt copy in his hand. 
turned to the original 
Aaron Hill 
to 


Here again Garrick re- 
text, restoring Voltaire's reading whenever 
had perverted or overstated it. Otherwise his aims were 
avoid exceeding the saturation point for 


declamation and putting 
too. much | strain 


on an actor's histrionic ability; The neo-classical 
etish of decorum likewise enters into the alteration. 

Garrick's revision of The Country Wife is so extensive as to make it 
almost a new play. To make Wycherley’s “unfit” comedy acceptable 
Garrick changed the wife to a spinster, removed the entire situation 
9f Horner and his associates, and eliminated the episode in which. a 
layman dresses as a parson in order to perform a bogus marriage. With 


these changes disappeared most of the immorality with which W: 


ycher- 
еу play is 
н 


supercharged. From опе of Wycherley’s own sources, 
Ecole des Maris, Garrick borrowed the device of having the man 
tricked not a husband but a would-be one; his play, rather than making 
Sport of a husband's new-cut horns, becomes а: romantic comedy. in 


Which two young lovers are united at the expense of a jealous old 
man, 
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Garrick also altered two musical pieces. Dryden’s King Arthur he 
produced as an elaborate masque designed primarily as spectacle. He 
spared no expense in stage sets and tricks of production, and he added 
some new songs. His alteration of Alfred is more interesting in that 
here again Garrick returned to the original, restoring Thomson’s songs, 
including “Rule, Britannia!” in place of the vapid verse which Mallet 
had substituted for them. New music and lavish production were other 
characteristics of the revival. 

In reviving Albumazar in 1747 Garrick capitalized on the interest 
which The Alchemist held for theater-goers. His alteration, however, is 
a late one, made for performances in 1773. Garrick was searching for a 
non-sentimental play which would bring to his house some of the crowds 
who had enthusiastically applauded She Stoops to Conquer earlier in 
the year. With this objective in mind Garrick cut the length of the or- 
iginal, accelerated the action, pared away what was unnecessary to the 
development of the plot, smoothed out the conclusion, and centered the 
attention of the audience not so much on astrological fakery as on the 
comic characterization of the clown Trincalo, Garrick’s answer to Tony 
Lumpkin. 

The last alteration in the study, Rule a Wife and Have a Wife, may 
not have been primarily Garrick’s, although it is likely that he played 
an important role in it. The alteration itself follows Garrick’s usual 
pattern: the omission of coarseness of language and indecencies, at- 
tention to the matter of decorum, cutting the playing time, increasing 
probability, and avoiding low-comedy elements. Interesting among the 
omissions and emendations are those designed to trim down the size of 
Fletcher’s hero to fit Garrick’s physique. 

Garrick’s principles and practices of alteration show in a general 
way what was asked of the stage during the second half of the century. 
The major characteristics of the alterations are these: restraint in 
language in the interest of decency and good taste, removal of archaisms, 
revision for the sake of immediate clarity, reduction of playing time, 
adherence to the unity of action, attention to the pseudo-classic ideals 0 
decorum, avoiding low comedy for its own sake, attention to naturalness 
of expression and of acting, choice of suitable actors for the roles, and 
attention to details of staging. These alterations reveal Garrick's gen- 
uine interest in manners comedy and, more important, his effort to 
return to the original texts when dealing with second-hand versions 0 
older plays. This characteristic establishes Garrick as a thoughtful 
and even a scholarly alterer and adds stature to the man as a producer. 
His success resulted from a combination of good texts, good acting, ап 
good production; and his productions helped mightily in shaping the 
course of English drama through the second half of the eighteenth 
century and well into the next. 


A PRESENTATION AND ANALYSIS OF THE WORKS OF 
BENJAMIN VALLOTTON, A FRENCH-SWISS AUTHOR 
FROM THE CANTON DE VAUD 
by LLOYD WILLIAM BUHRMAN* 


The purpose of this study is to introduce Benjamin Vallotton (born 
1877), a contemporary French-Swiss author whose works have hereto- 
fore not received full-length treatment. In 1922 Vallotton was elected 
to the Belgian Academy of the French Language and Literature, and 
three of his novels, La Famille Profit (1909), Les Racines (1915), and 
Ceux de Barivier (1920) were crowned by the French Academy. In 
addition to some thirty-four novels, his literary output consists of many 
articles, tracts, and journals on a variety of subjects. Vallotton is 
primarily a novelist who not only writes convincingly about his native 
Canton de Vaud, but also shows great sympathy and understanding for 
the French and Alsatian peoples who have borne the brunt of military 
invasion on so many occasions. His works are not limited to a portrayal 
of the Vaudois scene, but take in much of the turbulent history of the 
twentieth century as seen through the eyes of a neutral Swiss. 

Born on January 10, 1877 in the Alpine village of Gryon, Vaud, Val- 
lotton spent his childhood in Lausanne where he learned to love this city 
and the beautiful region around Lake Léman. His father, Paul Vallot- 
ton was Swiss, and had been a Protestant minister in France, a fact 
which later influenced the intellectual development of his son, especially 
insofar as the ethical moral concepts of his upbringing were concerned. 
Benjamin’s mother, Julie Vallotton-Baridon, was born of Huguenot 
Stock in the region of Freissiniéres in the French Dauphiné. This 
Combined Franco-Vaudois union is significant, since it accounts for much 
of the moral and religious emphasis in Vallotton’s works as well as for 
his sympathy toward France and the Allies during the First and Second 
World Wars. 

Vallotton completed his education at the Collége and Gymnase Classique 
in Lausanne, and continued his advanced studies in the humanities at the 
University of Lausanne and later in Paris. From 1899 to 1911, he was 
а teacher of French in Alsace which was then under German control. 
Here he observed most thoroughly the problems of the Alsatian people 
Who were torn between their loyalty to the French, and their obedience 
to the German government after the War of 1870. In 1910, after a 
three-month visit to the Near Eastern countries, he returned to Lausanne 
Where he taught French literature at the Gymnase Classique until 1921, 
He then went back to Alsace and taught in Strasbourg until 1935. 
Throughout both World Wars he was active as a journalist, and from 
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1942 to 1945 he spent part of his time at Sanary near Toulon, France, 
and at Freissiniéres, the home of his maternal ancestors, where he wrote 
several of his recent works. Since the Second World War, he 
has associated himself with the Moral Rearmament Movement, also 
known as the Oxford Group, and has continued to write novels and 
biographies on moral themes as well as humorous satires on Vaudois 
life. 

Vallotton began his career with sketches of cantonal life while still a 
student of Belles-Lettres in Lausanne. As early as 1904 he made a suc- 
cessful début in French-Swiss letters with Portes entr ouvertes, propos 
du Commissaire Potterat, describing the antics of a jovial type vaudois 
named David Potterat. Local critics immediately proclaimed Vallotton 
a popular writer whose inspiration sprang from the very heart of his 
people, noting that Potterat embodied many of the characteristics of the 
Canton de Vaud. 

In the years preceding the First World War Vallotton continued to 
depict the manners and morals of his countrymen, and he especially en- 
joyed satirizing the Lausannois with a quaint combination of humor and 
moralizing that seemed to please the literary tastes of his readers. He 
expanded Portes entr’ouvertes into a trilogy, adding Monsieur Potterat 
se marie (1906) and Ce qu'en pense Potterat (1915) which show 4 
striking use of realistic detail and a profound understanding of human 
psychology. After this, he turned to more serious satire, and in La 
Famille Profit (1909) pointed out social injustice, describing the family 
problems of Gustave Profit, an impoverished instituteur. He then pub- 
lished his first long trilogy, La Moisson est grande (1910-1912) which 
shows the influence of his Calvinist background and earlier French- 
Swiss didactic literature. Here he came forth as a Protestant moralist 
with a youthful urge to condemn the very foibles he gaily satirized be- 
fore. 

Soon these critical attitudes of reform and his inherent sympathy for 
France combined to change Vallotton from a purely regional writer to 
an ardent supporter of the Allied cause in World War I. In 1915, he 
had already become alarmed over the destruction and human sacrifice 
caused by the fighting, and especially over the violation of Belgian 
neutrality. The fact that the Swiss Army had been mobilized, and 
the doctrine of neutrality invoked without official condemnation of the 
war-like acts of Germany, only added to his anxiety. In Ce qu'en pense 
Potterat he protested vigorously against the German invasion of France 
and Belgium, and called for an expression of sympathy from his gov- 
ernment. Again, in Les Racines (1915) he tried to encourage Franco- 
Swiss friendship by sending his hero, Justin Frochon, off to war in the 
service of France. 

In many ways the war marks a turning point in Vallotton's career, 
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for it led him to make eloquent pleas on behalf of the Allies which he 
published in Et la Suisse? (1919) and other propaganda pieces. His 
war-time activities took him to the battlefields of France where he 
was appalled by the destruction, and where he interviewed soldiers and 
refugees, ever mindful that those in French-Switzerland must be in- 
formed of the tragic events raging about their frontiers. All this he 
published in stirring accounts such as 4 travers la France en guerre 
(1915) and Au pays de la mort (1917). Moreover, he was especially 
preoccupied with the welfare of Alsace. In On changerait plutôt le 
coeur de place (1917) and later in his triology Quel est ton pays? (1929- 
1931), he took up the Alsatian problem at great length, showing the 
human side of the eternal political conflict over this province where he 
had taught for so many years. 


Between the First and Second World Wars, Vallotton’s writing was 
rather diversified and irregular. Nevertheless, it was during this 
period that he published Ceux de Barivier (1920), undoubtedly his best 
war novel, describing the hardships and loyalty of the French Savoyards. 
Moreover, he took particular interest in the blind, and in A tâtons 
(1921) wrote a very realistic account of the rehabilitation of blind vet- 
erans in France. He then turned to biography and family histery, and 
with Sur le roc (1923) he revived the memory of his maternal an- 
cestors at Freissini¢res. With the exception of Patience! (1922), 
telling of the unfortunate fate of a Swiss named Albert Froidevaux in 
the French Foreign Legion, the remainder of his works are purely of 
Vaudois inspiration. In 1922 he satirized the newly rich in Achille & 
Cie., and later added Pendant la féte (1933), Ceux du 13 (1934), and 
Te rappelles-tuf (1934) to his list of humorous sketches or vaudoiseries. 
Written in the popular vein these sketches show that, in spite of the war, 
he had lost none of the native humor that characterized his first Vaudois 
novels. Prior to the Second World War, he concluded a relatively 
calm interlude with two biographical novels, Enfances (1937) and Au 
bord de la vie (1939), which go back as much to his family history as 
they revert to his early Vaudois novels. Among other things, they are 
Vallotton's recollections of the past and recall a happy youth spent in 
Lausanne. 


The Second World War marks another active period in Vallotton's 
career, and he again took up his pen on behalf of Alsace and France. 
This time his special contribution was the novelized journal, presenting in 
episodic fashion a panorama of the war years in France from the on. 
slaught of the Nazi invasion to Allied victory in 1945. In chronological 
sequence, he showed once more the Alsatian's view of the war in 
Feuilles dans le vent (1941) and in L’Alsace vous parle (1946). He 
also gave an accurate and striking picture of life in Southern France 
during the German occupation in Fascistes et Nazis en Provence (1945). 
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At the same time, he showed the repercussions of the war in Switzer- 
land with Potterat revient (1941), and in La Foudre sur la maison 
(1943) he took a firm stand against totalitarianism of all kinds, and 
defended democratic ideals. These works, combined with his novels 
and other writings of the First World War, make up a rather im- 
pressive body of war literature covering more than half a century of 
history. 

After the Second World War, Vallotton showed renewed interest in 
biography. Most of those he wrote are intended to be exemplary, 
and to tell of men whose lives might serve as lessons of courage to à 
world in search of moral and spiritual values. Of these, Victoire! 
Félix Neff vous parle (1949) and Cour à ceur (1950) are outstanding. 
His post-war novels also reflect a concern for morality and religion, 
and in L’Homme de la grotte (1949), his second Huguenot novel, he 
took up the problem of a conscientious objector whose religious beliefs 
were in direct conflict with modern society. Recently, however, he has 
gone back to the Vaudois scene, and in Cachemaille retraité (1951) and 
Sous le méme toit (1952) he still depicts the manners and morals of his 
countrymen, this time in retrospect and dealing with his own con- 
temporaries. He continues to show the keen observation and witty satire 
that characterized his earliest writings. 

The foregoing does not include Vallotton’s short stories of which he 
wrote some thirty-five between 1906 and 1919. Most of these appeared 
in French-Swiss literary reviews of the period, and closely parallel his 
early Vaudois novels. He published two collections of stories in 
Torgnoluz (1908) and Les Loups (1918), the latter being primarily 
war-inspired and of the propaganda nature. In general, these nouvelles 
show excellent talent for telling clever stories of family life, especially 
about children and elderly people, and it is unfortunate that after the 
First World War he seems to have lost interest in this particular genre. 

Vallotton’s works fall broadly into two categories: those of Vaudois 
or Huguenot origin, and those inspired by the First and Second World 
Wars. He proceeded from the position of a regional humorist and 
satirist to that of a moralist and propagandist. Moreover, it may be 
said that he is essentially a moralist in treating the Vaudois scene and 
a propagandist in his war literature, although obviously these traits be- 
come inseparable. Most of his propaganda deals with the Franco- 
German problem. In his Alsatian trilogy, Quel est ton pays?, which is 
really a historical treatise in fiction, his attitude toward the French is one 
of great understanding and affection. Here his political criticism is in- 
tended to be constructive. He did not hesitate to point out the weak- 
nesses he found in post-war administrations of France, especially as 
far as Alsace was concerned. On the other hand, his denunciation of 
German militarism and educational methods was final, for he be- 
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lieved that a blind worship of discipline and order, to the extent of 
sacrificing the individual, could only lead to disaster. Yet, even in his 
criticism of Germany, he was careful not to censure the German people 
as a whole for the folly of their leaders. 

Not all Vallotton’s propaganda concerns the war. His biographical 
works and sundry articles bring to light a number of other pressing 
problems of the day. His lectures on world affairs such as “Pessimisme 
ou optimisme" (1925), were often timely and showed insight into the 
changing political and social scene. In several instances, his appraisal 
of the trend of events in Europe and his analysis of the social unrest 
in Asia before World War II seem almost clairvoyant when viewed in 
retrospect. In some of his novels and articles his remarks on speed and 
science, however repetitive, show that he did not deny a place to 
material] progress in the world today. He felt that we must live with 
our times, but that society in general was neglecting its spiritual and 
humane values in its quest for material advancement. It should not be 
forgotten that Vallotton was a humanist as well as a moralist. 


As a moralist his role is somewhat paradoxical, for more than once he 
seemed annoyed with conventional morality as such. Apparently he did 
not wish to be considered a moralist although this is what he is basically. 
In his early works his ideas on morality were not altogether clear. He 
seemed to hold to a strict puritanical code of his own that did not 
allow much tolerance for the moral views of others. In La Moisson est 
grande, for example, he condemned the upper classes for their moral code 
or lack of it. In Les Racines he criticized the artists and esthetes of his 
generation as morally deficient, and as a result clashed with local critics 
who believed in art for art's sake. But despite such moral emphasis, 
he could describe with complete candor the doings of soldiers, veterans, 
and types from all walks of life in their own coarse and vulgar language. 
This is especially true of 4 tâtons, and of some of his novelized war 
journals. The effect, of course, is excellent portrayal of things as they 
are. In his recent works his ideas on morality appear more tolerant, 
and no doubt both World Wars were responsible for the change. But 
it is also true that early in his career he expressed great admiration for 
the "gros rire" of Rabelais, the common sense of Montaigne, and the 
"rude sincerity” of Calvin, and from them he derived much of his frank- 
ness on moral questions. 


Perhaps Vallotton might be called a moral-realist, for the term de- 
scribes his place in French-Swiss letters. Although very early he as- 
serted his independence of prevailing literary movements in a lecture, 
Littérature et démocratie (1906), he continues the tradition of Vaudois 
moralists into the twentieth century. He modifies this tradition, 
however, by introducing ideas of social reform and by pointing out the 
Problems of the peasants and the lower middle-classes. It is with them, 
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the “petites gens”, that his sympathies lie. But for all his championing 
of the lower classes and his satire of the wealthy, his treatment of 
social inequality suggests moral rather than social or economic reform. 
He favored a sort of proletarian literature steeped in Christian ideals 
and morality. Thus, in some ways he represents a reaction to the fin de 
siecle literature of France, including the Naturalist and Symbolist 
schools. There are times in Vallotton’s war novels when the influence 
of Zola is strongly felt, particularly in descriptions of troop movements 
and refugees in flight. Yet he differed from Zola in his persistent 
moral emphasis. He believed that literatures should not merely amuse 
the élite, but that it should have both a moral and social purpose. 
Above all, he felt it was his duty to educate the public morally and 
spiritually. 

Several literary critics have commented on Vallotton’s works in recent 
years. French criticism has been largely general and superficial, men- 
tioning for the most part his war novels and little else. Henri Clouard, 
for example, calls him a humorist and compares him with Louis Dumur, 
a Genevan known in France for his novels on the First World War and 
for his appeals favoring the Allies. René Lalou, in his two volume his- 
tory of contemporary French literature, seems quite nationalistic in his 
judgments, taking note of Vallotton’s novels dealing with France and the 
First World War. On the other hand, the Italian critic, Mario Fer- 
raris, in his study, Il Romanzo contemporaneo della Svizzera francese, 
points out Vallotton's qualities as a popular writer whose novels are 
usually based on social problems. Moreover, he is impressed by Val- 
lotton's profound sympathy for human suffering. Most of the criticism 
from French-Switzerland noted very early the differences between Val- 
lotton and C.-F. Ramuz, although at first both writers were often men- 
tioned as promising Vaudois novelists imbued with a love of their native 
soil. Later, however, it became clear that their ways of showing such 
affection were poles apart. Ramuz will remain the artist, and perhaps 
the foremost prose-painter of the Lake Léman region in French-Swiss 
letters. Vallotton, although never the artist, is rather a popular author 
whose works reflect the vernacular, and are therefore closer to the 
people. 

Charly Clerc is one of several Swiss critics to point out Vallotton’s 
spirit of bonhomie and good-will, and among other things, Clerc com- 
mends him for the "sagesse innée de l'honnéteté naturelle d'un petit 
peuple". René de Weck considers Vallotton a humorist and moralist as 
well as an excellent observer of the Vaudois scene. De Weck was 
also one of the first to call attention to his Alsatian trilogy, Quel est 
ton pays?. Pierre Kohler, perhaps the most informed and balanced 
in his criticism, calls Vallotton a born narrator whose approach to life 
has been neither intellectual nor analytical. Kohler would not only give 
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Vallotton an exceptional place in French-Swiss letters, but also. points 
out that, as a novelist, he is not limited to humorous portrayals of the 
“petits bourgeois” of Lausanne, 

Primarily a Vaudois humorist and moralist, Vallotton is also a propa- 
gandist and a humanitarian whose universal appeal lies in his great 
sympathy for ordinary folk. He is a representative writer of the Can- 
ton de Vaud, and undoubtedly a spokesman for his people. He re- 
flects the well-known Vaudois spirit of bonhomie, if not the much 
vaunted esprit bourguignon of the region. Moreover, as a writer he 
shows much of the serious and austere Protestant morality which is, 
even today, a part of cantonal life. He maintains the solid, Vaudois tra- 
dition of criticism and reserve that distinguishes this canton from the 
neighboring Catholic canton of Fribourg or the more volatile Geneva. 
Above all, he has proved to be a master observer of the Vaudois scene, 
and has recorded the manners and thoughts of his countrymen through 
more than half a century of war and peace. He has sought justice not 
only for Alsace, but for all other victims of modern warfare. His 
approach to life has always been human and direct, and his voice has 
reached well beyond the limits of his canton. Perhaps the proof of 
this lies in the appeal his works have among his readers from Belgium 
to the sunny regions of Provence. Indeed, whether in the small towns of 
the Canton de Vaud, or in the larger cities of Nimes of Lyons, one can 
find his novels prominently displayed along with those of well-known 
lights of modern French literature. To be sure, his greatest popularity 
remains with the people of both France and Switzerland where he will 
be remembered for his sincere expression of that innate humanitarian 
spirit that characterizes the Swiss themselves. 


A PHARMACOLOGIC STUDY OF CHOLINERGIC AND 
ADRENERGIC INFLUENCES ON THE RESPIRATORY 
CENTER OF THE CAT 
by WILLIAM AARON KRIVOY* 
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pound be increased by the administration of physostigmine; (2) that the 
presence of blood or tissue extract decrease the activity of the sub- 
stance; (3) that the compound be rapidly destroyed by boiling in acid 
or alkali; (4) that the compound act on various biological indicators 
with particular specificity; (5) that atropine, curare, and nicotine block 
the actions of these compounds. Acetylcholine fits these criteria at all 
synapses which have been so studied. 

The fact that acetylcholine is released at synapses was first demon- 
strated by Loewi on the heart in 1921. Not all synapses are as ac- 
cessible as the heart, however. In those instances where the synapse 
under consideration is relatively inaccessible and the acetylcholine re- 
lease cannot be determined, other techniques must be used. Prominent 
among these other techniques is the study of drug action. Thus, we 
know that acetylcholine in low doses enhances synaptic transmission at 
known cholinergic synapses, while in higher doses synaptic block occurs 
presumably because the acetylcholine maintains the post-synaptic ef- 
fector in a depolarized state. The same has been found to be true for 
DFP. The fact that DFP acts in a manner similar to acetylcholine 
is understandable. DFP, acting in a qualitatively identical manner to 
physostigmine, inactivates the cholinesterase which is responsible for 
the hydrolysis of the endogenously produced acetylcholine. In this man- 
ner acetylcholiné is permitted to accumulate and evoke a post-synaptic 
response which is prolonged. The consequences of the administration 
of DFP, then, are identical with the administration of acetylcholine, 

When epinephrine is applied to a synapse, transmission is inhibited. 
Amphetamine, which is able to prevent the destruction of epinephrine, 
also inhibits synaptic transmission. 

By applying these compounds to central synapses the same results are 
obtained, i.e.. in low doses acetylcholine and DFP enhance synaptic 
transmission, whereas in high doses these compounds block synaptic 
transmission. (Curare blocks synaptic transmission. Epinephrine and 
amphetamine inhibit synaptic transmission. 

In order to have an efficiently functioning organism it seems reason- 
able to suggest that synaptic transmission would be dependent upon 
cholinergic and adrenergic mechanisms at all synapses. Therefore, since 
cholinergic and adrenergic mechanisms appear in all synapses which have 
been so studied, it was reasonable to suggest that DFP has a central 
Component in its toxicity which paralyzes the central nervous control 
of respiratory activity. 

Because DFP does not have a single site of action, but actually is 
known to cause respiratory embarrassment by actions on the bronchi, 
the diaphragm, and the intercostal musculature, the standard techniques 
used to evaluate the actions of drugs on the respiratory center are of 
no value in this instance. It was necessary to effectively distinguish 
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the actions at the neuro-muscular junction from the actions in the 


central nervous system. Therefore, in order to evaluate the actions 
of DFP directly on the respiratory center of the cat, the activity of the 
respiratory center Was recorded from the respiratory impulses con- 
ducted down the phrenic nerve to the diaphragm in response to the dis- 
charge of the respiratory center. 

Because the activity of the respiratory center can be inhibited either 
directly, or by the stimulation of chemo or pressor receptors located else- 
where in the body, in some experiments the influence of the chemo and 
pressor receptors was removed by the section of the vagus and glosso- 
pharyngeal nerves at the level of the foramen jugulare. 

Tracheal air movement was measured simultaneously with the 
phrenic respiratory potentials by means of a modified headphone trans- 
ducer connected to the side arm of the tracheal cannula. In addition, 
blood pressure was measured from the femoral artery using a mercury 
manometer. 

The electrical records were suitably amplified through a capacitor 
coupled push-pull amplifier and displayed on a dual beam cathode ray 
oscilloscope. Records were made on continuously moving film from the 
face of the cathode ray tube. 

All injections were made in the femoral vein. 

Cats anesthetized with sodium pentobarbital were used in all of the 
experiments. 

Using the type of preparation described above, the following results 
were obtained. 

The slow injection of DFP resulted in the paralysis of spontaneous 
respiratory activity by an action on the central nervous system. This 
paralysis preceded the cardiovascular collapse, and occurred simultan- 
eously with the cessation of air movement in the trachea. If artificial 
respiration was not administered the cat died of anoxia. If death 
was prevented by the use of artificial respiration spontaneous Te- 
covery of the respiratory center appeared. 

Unfortunately the systemic administration of DFP does not permit 
an analysis of the possible direct stimulant action of this compound on 
the respiratory center. The reason for this is that DFP, or асе(у!- 
choline, acts not only on the respiratory center, but there are also peri- 
pheral actions which indirectly alter the respiratory pattern. These ac- 
tions are primarily at the neuro-muscular junctions of the bronchi, the 
diaphragm, the intercostal muscles, and the cardiovascular system. DFP 
causes severe bronchoconstriction. In addition, the administration of 
DFP causes fasciculation of the diaphragm and the intercostal mus- 
culature, followed by paralysis of these muscles. Further, there is 4 
severe fall in blood pressure. Each of these phenomena is conducive to 
hypercapnea which in turn stimulates the respiratory center. Therefore, 
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it is virtually impossible to purposefully distinguish excitatory actions of 
DFP directly on the respiratory center from those actions which appear 
reflexly. Central respiratory stimulation was seen in one experiment in 
which DFP was administered very slowly. In this instance it was evi- 
dent that a direct stimulation of the respiratory center preceded any gross 
changes in blood pressure, diaphragmatic or intercostal activity, or 
bronchiolar size. 

In order to ascertain that the paralytic actions of DFP on the res- 
piratory center are not the consequence of reflex activity initiated in 
known chemo or pressor receptors, DFP was administered to cats in 
which the vagus and glossopharyngeal nerves had been cut. The result 
was again paralysis of the respiratory center. 

In addition to the conclusion that DFP does have a direct action 
on the respiratory center, these experiments provide strong evidence of 
a cholinergic mechanism. 

A truly cholinergic mechanism in the respiratory center would be 
indicated not only by paralysis of the respiratory center by DFP, but 
also by atropine antagonism of the phenomenon. 

Because spontaneous recovery of central respiratory activity had been 
observed the evaluation of atropine antagonism offered considerable dif- 
ficulty. In order to distinguish atropine antagonism, spontaneous recovery 
was characterized. To do this, a dose of DFP was determined which 
was known to cause a minimum of ten minutes of central respiratory 
paralysis before spontaneous recovery intervened. The administration 
of atropine two and one-half minutes after the onset of respiratory 
paralysis resulted in the prompt return of central respiratory activity, 

Atropine antagonism of the paralytic actions of DFP provides ad- 
ditional evidence of a cholinergic mechanism. 

In order to determine the actions of atropine per se on the spon- 
taneous activity of the respiratory center this compound was admin- 
istered to cats in the absence of previous medication, except for an- 
esthesia. The atropine was administered slowly, and in multiple small 
doses to the point of death. Except for pre-terminal respiratory stim- 
ulation there was no action on the respiratory center. From these 
data it becomes evident that atropine antagonism of the central res- 
Piratory paralysis produced by DFP is not a consequence of a stimulant 
action on the part of this drug, but rather a specific antagonism to ex- 
cess quantities of acetylcholine. 

Further evidence in favor of a cholinergic mechanism in the respira- 
tory center was provided by the fact that the administration of curare in 
doses just adequate to cause neuro-muscular paralysis resulted in in- 
hibition of central respiratory activity. This appeared not only in the cat 
with intact peripheral chemo and pressor receptors, but also in cats 
Where the vagus and glossopharyngeal nerves had been cut. 
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The respiratory inhibition caused by curare was of shorter duration 
than the neuro-muscular block caused by this drug. In addition, the in- 
hibition caused by curare was obtainable only in cats with at least par- 
tially functioning neuro-muscular transmission. In the face of neuro- 
muscular block consequent to just paralytic doses of curare, once re- 
covery of central respiratory activity appeared, extremely large doses of 
curare were required to reproduce the central inhibition. On the 
other hand, if neuro-muscular transmission had even partially returned, 
central respiratory inhibition was obtainable with doses just sufficient to 
cause neuro-muscular block. In order to exclude the possibility of the 


phenomenon being a consequence of blood gas changes resultant to 
is, curare was admin- 


neuro-muscular paresis prior to complete paralysis, 
istered to a cat completely dependent upon artificial respiration. This 
was accomplished by performing a complete bilateral pneumothorax. 
Again, the administration of curare resulted in central respiratory in- 
hibition. 

The central respiratory inhibition caused by a direct action of curare 
was therefore the third reason in favor of the existence of a cholinergic 
mechanism in the respiratory center. 

Earlier work on peripherally located synapses has shown that the 
administration of epinephrine and norepinephrine to known cholinergic 
synapses resulted in inhibition of synaptic transmission. Consequently, 
it was thought that the actions of epinephrine and norepinephrine on 
the respiratory center would provide an additional test of the hypothesis 
of cholinergic transmission in the respiratory center. The administra- 
tion of epinephrine and norepinephrine in these experiments resulted in 
inhibition of central respiratory activity. This occurred not only in 
cats with intact vagus and glossopharyngeal nerves, but also in cats 
with vagus and glossopharyngeal nerves cut. In addition, respiratory 
inhibition frequently occurred prior to any change in blood pressure. 
Therefore we know that epinephrine and norepinephrine inhibition of 
respiratory activity is direct on the respiratory center. Epinephrine in- 
hibition of the respiratory center was accomplished only by the use О 
large doses of this drug. Therefore, these data only indicate the 
presence of an adrenergic mechanism, and do not of necessity include а 
normally operating physiologic mechanism. 

The observation of early spontaneous recovery seen after DFP was un- 
expected. One might reasonably expect the pharmacological actions of 
DFP to last as long as its biochemical reaction with cholinesterase- 
Since the combination between cholinesterase and DFP has been shown to 
be irreversible in vitro, and since the regeneration of cholinesterase takes 
place only after a period of days, the spontaneous recovery of respiratory 
activity superficially appears to be incompatable with a cholinergic 
mechanism. This phenomenon, however, can be explained on the basis 
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of at least four hypotheses and still not detract from the concept of 
cholinergic transmission. These four theories are: first, that DFP 
reacts with cholinesterase irreversibly in vitro, but in vivo the reaction 
is reversible; the second hypothesis is that DFP reacts irreversibly with 
the cholinesterase we presently know, but that there is another type of 
cholinesterase intimately associated with the hydrolysis of acetylcholine 
which reversibly combines with DFP: the third hypothesis is that the 
post-synaptic cell becomes accommodated to the excessive quantities of 
acetylcholine and consequently repolarizes: the fourth hypothesis is that 
DFP has some action other than the inactivation of cholinesterase. Thus, 
even the spontaneous reversal of the paralytic actions of DFP is com- 
patable with the concept of cholinergic transmission. 

From the preceding data the following conclusions are justified, 

There is a central component in the toxicity of DFP which manifests 
itself by paralysis of the spontaneous rhythmic discharge of the res- 
piratory center. Because this phenomenon occurs after exclusion of 
known pressor and chemo receptors it is thought to be direct on the res- 
piratory center. 

In addition, the respiratory paralysis produced by DFP is both spon- 
taneously reversible, if the cat is maintained on artificial respiration, 
and may be antagonized by the use of atropine. 

The administration of atropine to the same type of preparation 
has shown that atropine, per se, has no action on the respiratory center, 
except for pre-terminal excitation when large quantities of atropine are 
administered. 

The administration of curare to cats causes inhibition of central res- 
piratory activity. This appears in cats lacking known peripheral chemo 
and pressor receptors, and in cats entirely dependent upon artificial 
respiration for pulmonary ventilation. Therefore this central inhibitory 
action of curare is thought to be direct on the respiratory center. 

Because DFP causes central respiratory paralysis, and because this 
paralysis is amenable to treatment by atropine, and since, in addition 
Curare causes inhibition of the respiratory center, it is concluded that 
there is a cholinergic mechanism in the respiratory center, 

The systemic administration of epinephrine or norepinephrine results 
in a transitory inhibition of spontaneous central respiratory activity. 
This phenomenon occurs in the intact cat, and in cats lacking known 
chemo and pressor receptors. Thus, it may be concluded that this is a 
direct action on the respiratory center. 

Since the phenomenon of respiratory inhibition produced by epine- 
Phrine sometimes precedes the cardiovascular response to epinephrine, 
it may be concluded that inhibition is not causally related to changes in 
blood pressure, 


Because epinephrine and norepinephrine have a direct action on 
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the respiratory center it may be concluded that there is an adrenergic 
mechanism in the respiratory center. Since the quantities of epinephrine 
used were large, however, this action cannot be presumed to be à 


normally operating physiologic mechanism. 


PHYSIOLOGICAL EFFECTS OF THE BACTERIAL POLY- 
SACCHARIDE. (P-35) ON THE BLOOD PRESSURE OF 
SPLENECTOMIZED AND SHAM-SPLENECTOMIZED 

RABBITS 


by STYLIANOS D. PROT( )NOTARIOS* 
INTRODUCTION 


Even though surgery, radiation, and X-ray therapy are still the only 
scientifically approved methods for treating early stage cancer, an in- 
tensive research has been and still is under way seeking chemical agents 
Which will be able to damage neoplasms without injuring the healthy 
tissues of the host. 

One of the most promising specific and potent agents for the chemical 
treatment of certain neoplasms, in experimental animals, has been a 
bacterial polysaccharide known as the “Shear Polysaccharide”. This 
Substance has been prepared by Dr. M. J. Shear of the Cancer In- 
Stitute of the National Institutes of Health, 
and the bacterial bodies of Serratia marc 
Earlier fractionations of this chemical agent have had several limited 
Clinical trials and have been found to precipitate toxic systemic re- 
actions in patients, such as febrile reaction, hypotension, and 
tosis, even when administered in doses too small to el 
therapeutic benefit. 


from the culture filtrate 
escens (Bacillus prodigiosus). 


leucocy- 
icit any significant 

If the toxicity of this chemotherapeutic agent could be controlled, a 
Breat stride would have been made as the substance definitely causes 
hemorrhagic lesions and necrosis in cancerous growths. 

By his untiring efforts to control the toxic effects of this drug, which 
are apparently not related to its tumor necrotizing potency, Dr. Shear 

as produced many lots (fractions) by successive fractionations of the 
bacterial polysaccharide, 

Much work has been done in this laboratory with several of the 
earlier fractions of the Shear polysaccharide. Preliminary experiments 
With one of these fractions by Leese and Greene on splenectomized and 
sham-splenectomized rabbits indicated that the spleen may be an essential 
Organ protecting the animal against some of the toxic effects of these 
Polysaccharides. Exploratory experiments by the author, on the most 
Tecent lot (P-35) of the Shear polysaccharide have shown that an 
Intensive comparison should be made between the effects of P-35 and 
the widely investigated P-25 lot. 

The plan of the present investigation was as follows: i 

1.. To study the general response of the normal unanesthetized rabbit 
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to this lot of the Shear polysaccharide known as P-35 and to compare 
the results with those obtained with earlier fractions. 

2. To investigate the vascular responses of the anesthetized rabbit to 
repeated infusions of the P-35 lot. 

3. To investigate the vascular responses of anesthetized splenecto- 
mized and anesthetized sham-splenectomized rabbits and compare them 
with each other. 

4. To evaluate the vascular responses and shock-like states resulting 
from the administration of both P-25 and P-35 lots to anesthetized rabbits 
under the above experimental conditions. 


HISTORY 


The pioneering work of Coley during the period of 1891-1936 repre- 
sented an effort directed toward establishing a form of cancer chemo- 
therapy based on the use of crude bacterial extracts. His lifelong in- 
terest in the study of bacterial toxins was aroused when a patient Te- 
covered from a thrice recurring inoperable lymphosarcoma of the neck 
after an attack of Erysipelas. It is historically interesting to note 
that many of the early chemotherapeutic attempts antedate the dis- 
coveries of radium (1898) and X-ray (1895) which progressed more 
rapidly in the treatment of cancer. 

Comprehensive bibliographic references pertaining to early attempts 
at the treatment of neoplasms by bacterial infections and injections 0 
crude toxins are found in the papers of Hauts, Swift, and Coley; Shear 
et al.; and Schwartzman. 

Despite an early beginning, chemotherapeutic studies did not progress 
as well as those involving radium or irradiation therapy. For example, 
the separation of the tumor necrotizing fraction from toxic and inert 
contaminants present in crude bacterial extracts was not achieved until 
1936. At that time Shear and Andervant prepared a highly potent 
concentrate from the filtrates of broth cultures of Escherichia colli (F 
colli) which was rich in polysaccharides, almost negative in protein 
fractions, and capable of producing hemorrhage and necrosis in mouse 
sarcoma 37 in doses as low as 0.4 microgram per mouse. 

However, the most significant contribution toward understanding the 
chemical nature of the bacterial products which produced necrosis 10 
tumors, was made when Shear et al., published results of their work with 
the hemorrhage-producing, tumor-necrotizing fraction from Serratia 
marcescens (B. prodigiosus). They reported that the active fractions 
from Serratia marcescens were high in polysaccharide and their best 
preparations were negative in tests for protein. Subsequent purifications 
of the bacterial extract, corroboration of its polysaccharide nature 
and determination of many of its chemical and physical properties were 
announced later by Shear and his co-workers. 
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Histological changes taking place in a tumor after polysaccharide ad- 
ministration were described by Diller, who reported that B. prodigiosus 
polysaccharide injected intraperitoneally or intravenously into a tumor- 
bearing host, caused marked nuclear changes in tumor cells which in a 
considerable proportion of cases, produced irreparable cell damage. 

Large numbers of degenerating cells were also produced in the 
spleen and bone marrow following the polysaccharide administration, 
but the dosage required to do so was approximately ten times that needed 
to produce damage in tumor cells. 


The mode of action of polysaccharide on tumor cells has not been 


ascertained completely. Apparently, the cells most affected are those 
Which are in some stage of 


division when first subjected to the impact of 
polysaccharide. 


By means of a transparent chamber technic, Algire et al., have ob- 
Served progressive decreases in the rate of blood flow and percentage of 
functional vessels to transplanted sarcomas after polysaccharide treat- 
ment of the host. Vascular occlusion and stasis in both normal and 
neoplastic tissues associated with edema following treatment have sug- 
gested to them the presence of increased capillary permeability. 

The degree of hemorrhage and necrosis produced in tumors of the 
Same size varies directly with the amount of polysaccharide admin- 
istered to the host. Although necrosis was usually associated with 
hemori (ge, there was no causal relation between the two. 

The systemic effects of a single dose of polysaccharide resembled those 


of shock. The animal was prostrated, respiration was labored, 
diarrhea was not uncommon, 


time was increased, 
regulating mechanism. 


Beck et al. have demonstrated a drop in blood pressure to about 50 
mm. Hg, in a period of from two to four hours after intraperitoneal 
injection of polysaccharide. Employing direct cannulation, Leese et al. 
have recorded mean systolic blood pressures as low as 20 mm. Hg. fol- 


Owing intravenous infusion of sublethal doses of polysaccharides in 
rabbits. 


muscle tone was decreased, circulation 
and there was disturbance of the temperature 


After the administration of polysaccharide, leucocytosis was ob- 
Served by Algire in the mouse and human. Oakey, in a short summary 
Of the reactions of nine patients to the Shear polysaccharide mentioned 


that the leucocytosis was preceded by a leucopenia. This was later 
Confirmed by Leese et al. 


METHODS AND MATERIALS 


The animals used in this investigation were male and female rabbits 
Weighing between 3 and 4-5 kilograms. The total number of the 
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animals used was thirty-six. All were kept in separate cages and fed 
freely on standard feed (Purina Lab Chow) and water ad lib. Twenty- 
four of the rabbits were splenectomized and twelve were sham-splenec- 
tomized, 

Surgical anesthesia for the splenectomies and sham-splenectomies а 
well as for the terminal experiments to record the blood pressure 
responses were induced and maintained with nembutal (Penotobarbital 
Sodium) injected intraperitoneally. The total initial dose administered 
was calculated on the basis of 40 milligrams nembutal per kilogram 
body weight of the rabbit. 

Following anesthesia, the animal was secured to an operating rabbit 
board in the supine position and the area around the linea alba was 
shaved. A median longitudinal incision was made through the skin, 
superficial fascia, and muscle layers along the linea alba. After the 
dissection, the spleen was exposed and taken out by cutting all con- 
nections between the previously ligated splenic blood vessels and the 
spleen. The muscle and skin layer along the incision were separately 
sutured and post-operative care for the animal was carefully followed. 
The same operating procedure was followed for the sham-splenectomies, 
with the exception that in these animals the spleen was left intact 
after its manipulation. 

For recording blood pressure responses, approximately two-and-one- 
half to three months after the first operation, each rabbit 4s in- 
jected again intraperitoneally with the same amount of nembutal (40 
mg./kg.) to induce surgical anesthesia. Following anesthesia, the rab- 
bit was tied down on the operating board in the supine position and 
the ventral surface of the neck and the immediately adjacent areas were 
shaved. A median longitudinal incision was made and the trachea, left 
carotid artery, left and right vagi, and the left external jugular vein 
were exposed. The carotid artery was freed of its sheath, cannulated 
for the purpose of recording blood pressure, and connected to а “07 
shaped mercury manometer having a conventional type float and writing 
arm in the open end of the manometer. The jugular vein was can- 
nulated and connected to à calibrated biurette serving as а reservoir for 
saline. . 

A single permanent record of respiration, blood pressure, time 10- 
tervals, stimulation, and injection signals were made by having the writ- 
ing arms of the respective recording devices inscribe on smoked drum 
kymograph paper mounted on a motor-driven kymograph. 

Extracts of the polysaccharide preparation from the Serratia maf- 
cescens designated P-25 and P-35 were generously supplied by Dr. M. J: 
Shear of the National Institutes of Health, in order to study their et- 
fects on the blood pressure responses of the rabbit. 


The physiological effects of the drugs adrenalin, acetyl-beta-methyl- 
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choline (mecholyl), pitressin, and histamine were recorded following 
their administration after the infusion of polysaccharides. The re- 
sponse to electrical stimulation of the vagi was also observed. 

For an evaluation of the effects of P-35 on the blood pressure of 
splenectomized versus the sham-splenectomized rabbits, a statistical an- 
alysis of the difference-mean as outlined by Albritton's book of "Experi- 
mental Design and Judgement of Evidence" was made. 


EXPERIMENTAL RESULTS 


Exploratory studies on the action of P-35 on hematocrit determina- 
tions, white blood counts, and febrile reaction were made on four un- 
anesthetized splenectomized and sham-splenectomized rabbits. 

The animals were injected intravenously with 1,000 grams of P-35/kg. 
body weight. Blood samples were taken from each animal before the 
administration of the drug at one, two, and twenty-four hours after 
the infusion. 

The hematocrit determinations on the one- and two-hour samples after 
the P-35 infusion, did not show any hemoconcentration. However, those 
of the twenty-four hour samples showed a hemoconcentration of about 
12 to 15 per cent compared with that of the pre-injection level. 

The effect of the polysaccharide P-35 on the white blood count, showed 
that in the one- and two-hour samples a drastic leucopenia occurred 
followed by a marked leucocytosis in the twenty-four hour samples. 
Both leucopenia and leucocytosis involved a decrease and an increase. 
respectively, in the neutrophils and lymphocytic cells. 

The rectal temperature of the rabbits was recorded at regular in- 
tervals before and after the injection of P-35. The greatest increase in 
the temperature occurred five hours after the administration of the drug. 

The blood pressure responses of the rabbit to repeated infusions of 
P-35 were studied on six splenectomized and sham-splenectomized nem- 
butal anesthetized rabbits. 


In all cases the repeated infusions of P-35 did not produce any 
abrupt changes in blood pressure. They rather temporarily interrupted 
the gradual decrease of the blood pressure following the initial infusions, 
It should be emphasized that despite the fact that some animals re- 
Ceived as much as 2,000 gamma of P-35/kg. per body weight, their 
blood pressure did not reach the low level which was reached in other 


animals receiving an initial dose of 1,000 gamma/kg. and no additional 
doses 


The variations of blood pressure responses to P-35 by the sham- 
SPlenectomized rabbits was studied on six rabbits. The dose of poly- 
Saccharide injected in each case was calculated on the basis of 1,000 
Bamma P-35/kg. per body weight. 
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According to the records obtained, a slight increase in blood pressure 
occurred immediately after the infusion of the drug and this increase 
was followed by a gradual decrease beginning five to ten minutes later. 
In almost all animals the decrease reached its lowest level (40 mm. Hg. 
below the pre-injection level) in from thirty-five to seventy-five 
minutes. Then, the blood pressure began to increase slowly reaching 4 
high level approximately two-and-one-half hours after the administration 
of the P-35. 

The blood pressure variations of nembutal-anesthetized splenectom- 
ized rabbits to P-35 was studied on 12 rabbits. 

As with the previous group, here again, a gradual decrease 
blood pressure began to take place at about five to ten minutes, follow- 
ing a slight increase, after the infusion of the drug. The lowest level 
was reached between forty-five to seventy-five minutes, but it was not 
as marked as in the sham-splenectomized group. The response of the 
blood pressure to return to almost normal levels, which was seen in the 


in the 


previous group, was absent here. 

'The vasodepressor effects of P-25 on splenectomized rabbits were 
studied on three rabbits. The results obtained showed that over a long 
period of time P-25 produced the same results in blood pressure as did 
P-35. However, the infusion of P-25 produced a more pronounced 
decrease in the blood pressure in the first fifteen minutes. 

An attempt to equate the effects of the various experimental factors 
bearing on the blood pressure was made by injecting three splenectom- 
ized rabbits with an amount of saline equivalent to that amount 0 
saline plus the drug which was given to the previous rabbits. 

An examination of the records obtained shows that in this case the 
blood pressure remained at the same level, following the administration 
of saline, and throughout the entire experiment. 


DISCUSSION 


In order to get a better understanding of the difference between the 
bbits, 


effects of P-35 on the splenectomized and sham-splenectomized rabbi" 
the author feels that a discussion of the splenic functions at this point 1$ 
important. 

'The spleen is a large organ sometimes considered to be an en 
lymph node weighing 100-150 grams, with a very rich blood supply. . 
is a collection of supporting, vascular, hematopoietic, and hemolytic tis- 
sues, which can be removed without any apparent ill effect to the 12" 
dividual. 

Nervous control of the spleen is exerted by the autonomi 
system, and various stimuli may cause contraction or dilatation © 
organ. A dilated spleen, according to Barcroft, may store as muc 


ormous 
It 


c nervous 
£ the 
h as 
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20 per cent of the circulating blood. Conditions such as hemorrhage, 
excitement, exercise, and, in general, agents inducing anoxemia may 
Cause contraction. The spleen is also considered to have important 
functions in connection with the destruction of the red blood cells. 

In embryonic life, and in the adult in certain types of anemia, the 
spleen produces leucocytes and red cells, just as the red marrow does, 
Splenectomy causes a profound change in red cells and their destruction 
diminishes. Blood counts before and after splenectomy have shown that 
the red cell count, white cell count, and platelet count all increase after 
splenectomy. The spleen controls, to some extent, the growth and 
discharge of the bone marrow and lymphoid tissue blood cells through 
humoral factors, 

The effect of the polysaccharide P-35 on the white blood count, 
showed results parallel to those obtained previously in this laboratory. 
The one- and two-hour samples after the administration of the drug 
showed a drastic leucopenia involving a decrease in both the neutrophils 
and the lymphocytes. The twenty-four hour samples showed a leuco- 
Cytosis which was much more pronounced in the splenectomized rab- 
bits, 

The increase in rectal temperature is in accord with previous studies 
done by Beck on the febrile reaction of polysaccharide in normal rabbits. 
He was of the opinion that the site of the polysaccharide action in pro- 
ducing the febrile reaction was the central nervous system. 

Repeated infusions of the polysaccharide P-35 decreased the respon- 
Siveness of the blood pressure of the anesthetized rabbits. This tachy- 
Phylactic (rapid protection) type of response was previously described by 
Leese et al. and it was seen here, in the absence of a greater drop in 
blood pressure following the administration of additional doses of the 
Polysaccharide P-35. No significant difference was seen, in the type of 
Tesponse, between the splenectomized and sham-splenectomized rabbits. 
The blood pressure of both the splenectomized and sham-splenectom- 
ed rabbits decreased considerably following the administration of 1,000 
gamma of P-35 per kg. body weight. A statistical analysis showed the 
drop in blood pressure to be significant in the period between forty-five 
minutes and two hours and fifteen minutes after the infusion of the drug. 

After examining all the facts, this investigator feels that the poly- 
Saccharide P-35 caused vasodilation of the splenic vessels during the first 
one-half hour following its administration with the result that an exces- 
Sive amount of blood was stored here and as a consequence the blood 
Pressure of the sham-splenectomized rabbits fell below that of the rabbits 
Without a spleen. Then again, the blood pressure of the sham-splenec- 
tomized group began to show a tendency to return to normal as soon as 
Various conditions which were contributing factors to the splenic con- 
traction began to influence the spleen to contract and empty its storage of 
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A STUDY AND ANALYSIS OF THE RESERVE OFFICER 
CORRESPONDENCE COURSE PROGRAM OF THE 
UNITED STATES NAVY 
by BRUCE HAROLD WILLIAMS* 


INTRODUCTION 


The United States Nay 


al Correspondence Course Center of Brooklyn, 
New York, administe 


rs correspondence courses for Regular and Reserve 
officer and enlisted personnel, whether on active or inactive duty. 


The purpose of this study was to make an analysis of the Reserve 
Officer Correspondence Course Program of the United States Navy in 


order to (1) determine whether those Naval Reserve officers who enrol] 
in the program differ from non-enrollee 


sin certain selected characteristics ; 
(2) ascertain whether or not any relationship exists between enrollees’ 
Persistence in completing their courses and the selected characteristics; 
(3) reveal enrollees’ stated reasons for enrolling; (4) determine what 
reasons non-enrollees give for not having enrolled; and (5) find out why 
some enrollees do not complete their courses, 
The study was divided into two major p 
ground for the study, 
the study. 


arts—one giving the back- 
the second presenting the analysis of the findings of 


BACKGROUND 


History of Correspondence Study 


Although many individuals reg. 


ard correspondence study as ineffective, 
numerous scientific investig 


ations provide data which indicate that cor- 
Tespondence study, when Properly conducted, is as effective аз resident 
Study. 

Less than one hundred years old, correspondence course study has be- 
Соте an important method of providing instruction for adults, for public 
School children, and for members of the Armed Forces. The earliest 
Correspondence school appears to have been a language schoo] in Berlin, 
founded in 1856. "The Chautauqua Movement, which started in 1873, 
is generally considered the real beginning of correspondence study in this 
Country. University extension, including correspondence study, first ap- 
Peared among the formal divisions of an American university in 1892 
With the founding of the University of Chicago. 

Correspondence study had its beginning on the primary and secondary 


School levels in 1908 with the Calvert Day School in Baltimore, Mary- 
and. The most significant 


Harbor 


pa BS 1934, Southwest Texas State Teachers College; Ed.M. 1938, 
-d.D conferred February 23, 1053 


development, however, was the Benton 
plan, initiated in 1923, whereby correspondence study was used 


University of Texas; 
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as a means of enriching the high school curriculum. This plan is used 
today by many high schools. 

Proprietary correspondence schools had their beginning in 1891 with 
the founding of the International Correspondence Schools. Although 
some unethical schools have developed in this field, the National Home 
Study Council with the help of the Federal Trade Commission has made 
much progress in promoting sound educational standards and ethical 
business practices among proprietary schools, 

The first correspondence course developed by the Navy was offered 
by the Naval War College in 1914. In 1923 the Bureau of Navigation 
started the officer correspondence course program, the program with 
which this study is concerned, which is administered by the Naval Cor- 
respondence Course Center at Brooklyn, New York. The primary mo- 
tives for enrolling in the program have been to qualify for promotion and 
to earn retirement points. A number of other correspondence course 
programs are also offered by the Navy. 

The primary objective of the officer correspondence course program is 
to provide all Regular Navy and Naval Reserve officers (whether on 
active or inactive duty) with a wide selection of courses which may be 
used during off-duty hours for increasing their knowledge and proficiency 
in the duties of their rank or specialty, and at the same time to enable 
Naval Reserve officers on inactive duty to earn promotion and retirement 
point credits. 

Procedure of the Study 


The study was confined to the officer correspondence course program 
of the United States Naval Correspondence Course Center and dealt 
only with Naval Reserve officers. All results, conclusions, and recom- 
mendations, therefore, apply only to the Naval Correspondence Course 
Center and only to the officer correspondence course program of that 
center as conducted for Naval Reserve officers. 

Data for this study were collected by means of questionnaires mailed 
to 1,211 officers who had completed a course, 1,629 officers who had 
dropped a course, and 1,236 officers who had never enrolled for a course. 
Returns were obtained from 95 per cent of those who had completed à 
course, from 78 per cent of those who had dropped a course, and from 
78 per cent of those who had never enrolled for a course. 


FINDINGS 


Differences Between Enrollees and Non-Enrollees 


um- 
civil 


1. Enrollees come from all officer specialties in proportion to the n 
ber of officers in each specialty, with the following exceptions: (a) 
engineers enroll much more frequently than do other officers; (b) naval 
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aviators, specialists in engineering, specialists in communication supple- 

mentary activities, and legal officers enroll somewhat more frequently 

than do other officers; (c) intelligence officers enroll somewhat less 
frequently than do others; and (d) medical officers are far below normal 
in the number of enrollees. 

2. Although lieutenant, lieutenant commander, and commander ranks 
constitute only about 47 per cent of the officers in the Naval Reserve, 
they account for almost 56 per cent of the enrollments. Ensigns, on the 
other hand, who comprise 18 per cent of Naval Reserve officers, account 
for only 10 per cent of enrollments. 

3. Only 2 per cent of Naval Reserve officers are on active duty, yet 
IO per cent of enrollments come from this group. The 11 per cent who 
are members of the Organized Reserve account for 24 per cent of the 
enrollments. The remaining 87 per cent of Naval Reserve officers belong 
to the Volunteer Reserve, but this group constitutes only 66 per cent 
of all enrollments, 

4. Enrollees have served an average of 8.29 years in the Armed Forces 
аз compared with 8.73 years for all officers in the Naval Reserve. 

5. The age of the average enrollee is 32.6 years compared with an 
average age of 33.1 years for all officers of the Naval Reserve. 

6. Male officers show a slightly higher tendency to enroll for courses 
than do female officers, but the difference is not significant. 

7. Whether an officer is married or single appears to have no effect 
upon his decision to enroll for correspondence courses, but enrollment 
of divorced officers is somewhat below normal. 

8. Officers who have attended college but received no degree comprise 
11 per cent of those who have never enrolled for a course but amount 
to 16 per cent of all enrollees. Officers with a Doctor of Philosophy de- 
gree or the equivalent constitute 13 per cent of the non-enrollees but only 
7 per cent of the enrollees. 

9. Enrollments from the various naval districts are in proportion to 
the number of Naval Reserve officers in these districts, with three excep- 
tions: (a) the Ninth Naval District, which has 24 per cent of the offi 
vers, accounts for only 19 per cent of the enrollments: (b) the Twelfth 
Naval District. wit 7 per cent of the officers, accounts for 10 per cent 
9f the enrollments: and (c) the Fourteenth Naval District, which has 
only 0.3 per cent of the officers, has 0.6 per cent of the enrollees. 

10. The ratio of enrollees to non-enrollees is the same for all sizes 
of communities except in cities of 500,000 population or more. Only 
27 per cent of the enrollees come from these cities, but 31 per cent of 
the non-enrollees are in these cities. 

11. Of all enrollees, 60 per cent expect to qualify for retirement; only 
13 per cent of non-enrollees expect to qualify. 

12. Enrollees expect to earn most of their retirement points from drills, 
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correspondence courses, and active duty, in the order named. Non- 
enrollees expect to earn most of their retirement points from corre- 
spondence courses, from drills, and by service on active duty, in the 
order named. 

13. Enrollees earned an average of 33.78 points on active duty during 
the year preceding this study as compared with an average of 5.70 points 
earned by non-enrollees. One-half of the enrollees did not earn a 
single point by active duty; about 88 per cent of the non-enrollees did 
not earn points on active duty. Over two-thirds of all enrollees who 
earned points on active duty did so by taking two weeks’ training duty. 

14. In one year enrollees earned 19.92 points at drills as compared with 
an average of only 2.73 for non-enrollees. Over 60 per cent of all en- 
rollees earned one or more points at drills as compared with only 11 
per cent of the non-enrollees. 

1s. The average enrollee earned 9.24 points through correspondence 
courses during the year preceding this study. However, 49 per cent of 
the enrollees during the time of this study did not earn a single point by 
correspondence study. 

16. Over 88 per cent of the enrollees expect to qualify for their next 
promotion. Only 33 per cent of the non-enrollees expect to qualify, 42 
per cent are undecided, and 25 per cent do not expect to qualify. 


Differences Between Officers Who Complete Courses and Those Who 
Drop Courses 


1. The ratio of those who completed their courses to those who dropped 
is the same for all officer specialties with the following exceptions: (a) 
deck officers show a slightly higher completion rate than do other officers; 
and (b) submarine officers, intelligence officers, and supply officers have 
a slightly lower completion rate than other officers. 

2. Lieutenant commander and commander ranks account for 24 per 
cent of all completions but only 18.5 per cent of the drops. On the other 
hand, the rank of ensign accounts for only 9 per cent of the completions 
but 12 per cent of the drops. 

3. Of the five types of Naval Reserve officers (those on active duty, 
those in the Organized Reserve, those in the Voluntary Reserve, those 
in the Marine Reserve, and those in the Fleet Reserve), the completion 
rate among officers of the Organized Reserve is much higher than for any 
other group. The completion rates for officers in the Volunteer Reserve 
and officers in the Fleet Reserve are much lower than the average. 

4. Those who completed their courses have served an average of 9.15 
years in the Armed Forces as compared with an average of 8.53 years 
for those who dropped their courses. 

s. The average age of those officers who completed their courses is 
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33.74 years compared with an average of 32.73 years for those who 

dropped their courses, 

6. Male officers show a slightly higher tendency to complete their 
courses than do female officers, but the difference is not significant. 

7. Married officers have a slightly better completion rate than do other 
officers, while divorced officers have a slightly lower completion rate. 

8. There is no apparent difference between the level of educational 
attainment of those who completed their courses and those who dropped 
them. 

9. In only one naval district did the completion rate differ from the 
average. The Twelfth Naval District accounts for II per cent of the 
completions but only 8.4 per cent of the drops. 

10. The size of the population of the community has no apparent 
effect upon the completion rate. 

11. Of those who finished their courses, 65 per cent expect to qualify 
for retirement compared with only 42 per cent of those who dropped 
their courses. Of those who completed their courses, 27 per cent are 
undecided whether to attempt qualifying for retirement as compared 
with 40 per cent of those who dropped their courses, 

12. Officers who completed their courses and officers who dropped 
expect to earn their retirement points (a) by drills, (b) by correspond- 
ence study, and (c) by active duty. It is interesting to note, however, 
that a considerably higher percentage of those who dropped expect to 
use active duty than do those who completed their courses, 

13. Those officers who completed their courses earned an average of 
34.84 points by active duty during the preceding year as compared with 
an average of 26.48 points for those officers who dropped their courses. 

14. Those officers who completed their courses earned an average of 
20.74 points through drills during the previous year as compared with 
an average of only 17.42 points for those who dropped their courses. 

15. Officers who completed their courses earned an average of 10.44 
points through correspondence study the previous year as compared with 
an average of only 3.97 points earned by those who dropped their 
courses. 

16. Of those officers who completed their courses, 93 per cent intend 
to qualify for their next promotion compared with only 72 per cent of 
those who dropped their courses. 


Why Naval Reserve Officers Enroll in Correspondence Courses 


I. Over two-thirds of all enrollments are in two basic courses—50 
Per cent in Navy Regulations and 17 per cent in Naval Orientation, 


2. The primary reason for enrolling is to earn promotion points. 
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This was stated as the most important reason by 44 per cent of the 


enrollees. 
3. The second most important reason for enrolling (listed first by 16 
per cent of the enrollees) is to earn retirement points. 


4. Approximately 14 per cent of the enrollees listed 
reason for enrolling a desire to broaden their knowledge of naval sub- 


as the primary 


jects. 
s, About 11 per cent stated that their main reason for enrolling was 
to learn more about the duties of their rank and specialty. 

6. Those officers who have enrolled for correspondence courses offered 
by colleges, universities, or proprietary schools appear no more likely to 
enroll for courses offered by the Naval Correspondence Course Center 
than are those officers who have not enrolled for such courses in colleges, 
universities, or proprietary schools. 

7. Officers who have enrolled for correspondence courses offered by 
other military schools are, however, much more likely to enroll for 
courses offered by the Naval Correspondence Course Center than are 
officers who have not taken these other military courses. 


Why Some Naval Reserve Officers Have Not Enrolled in Correspondence 
Courses 


1. Of all the non-enrollees, 61 per cent listed "insufficient time" as 


the most important reason for not enrolling. 

2. Of those who marked a second reason for not enrolling, 21 per cent 
stated that they intend to enroll at a later time. 

3. Approximately three-fourths of all non-enrollees had some knowl- 


edge of the retirement program. 
4. Only two-thirds of the non-enrollees know that they must complete 


certain correspondence courses before they could be promoted to the next 


higher rank while on inactive duty. 
s. By far the most effective medium for promulgating information 


about correspondence courses to non-enrollees is the periodical, The 
Naval Reservist. Approximately three-fourths of this group read The 


Naval Reservist each month. 
Why Some Enrollees Do Not Complete Courses 


1. The primary reason given by 37 per cent of enrollees for not 
completing a course was that their occupation interfered with their 


study. 

2. The second most important reason given was lack of time. 

3. Whether an enrollee has completed previous courses or not appears 
to have no effect on his reasons for dropping a course. 
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4. The same reasons for dropping a course are given by those who 
submitted more than so per cent of their assignments before dropping 


as are given by those who finished less than 50 per cent of their assign- 
ments before dropping. 

5. Judged by grades made on previous courses, those e 
drop courses are equally as 


dropped a course. 


nrollees who 
good students as those who have never 


6. Those officers who dropped a course in February 1951 had almost 
as good completion record 


1 on earlier courses as did those officers who 
completed a course in February 1951. 


7. Officers who drop courses and 
similar enrollment records in corre 
universities, and proprietary schools. 

8. Officers who complete their courses have a sl 
in other military 
drop their courses. 


officers who complete courses have 
spondence courses offered by colleges, 


ightly higher enrollment 
correspondence course programs than do officers who 


9. Officers who drop courses complete an average of 2.13 assignments 
before dropping. 'The median number of assignments completed before 
dropping is only one assignment. Of all officers who drop a course, 57 
per cent submit no more than one assignment before dropping. Almost 
43 per cent do not submit a single assignment. 

10. Courses which account for a disproportionately high number of 
drop-outs are Navy Regulations and the supply courses. 


11. The length of a course has no apparent effect upon the drop-out 
ratio. 


CONCLUSIONS 


The purpose of this study was to find answers to five questions: 


I. Do those Naval Reserve officers who enroll in the officer correspond- 
ence course program of the Naval Correspondence Course Center differ 
Írom non-enrollees in certain selected characteristics? ^ Enrollees do 
differ significantly from non-enrollees with respect to rank, duty status, 
number of years in the Armed Forces, intention to qualify for retire- 
ment, intended method of earning retirement points, points earned on 
active duty, points earned through drills, and intention to qualify for 
Promotion.  Enrollees differ from non-enrollees only slightly with 
respect to officer specialty, age, sex, education, naval district, and popu- 
lation of community. They do not differ significantly with respect to 
marital status. 

2. Does any relationship exist between enrollees’ persistence in com- 
bleting their courses and the selected characteristics? There is a highly 
Significant difference between those who complete their courses and 
those who do not with respect to such characteristics as rank, duty status, 
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number of years in the Armed Forces, age, intention to qualify for 
retirement, the number of retirement points earned through drills, the 
number of retirement points earned by correspondence study, and inten- 
tion to qualify for promotion. There is very little difference between 
these two groups with respect to officer specialty, sex, marital status, 
naval districts, intended methods of earning retirement points, and the 
number of retirement points earned on active duty. There is no sig- 
nificant difference between these two groups with respect to level of 
educational attainment and size of community. 

3. Why do Naval Reserve officers enroll in correspondence courses? 
It seems apparent that the primary reason for enrolling is to earn 
promotion points. Other important reasons include a desire to earn 
retirement points, a desire for a broader knowledge of naval subjects, 
and a desire to learn more about the duties of one’s rank and specialty. 

4. Why have some Naval Reserve officers never enrolled for cor- 
respondence courses? There seems to be three primary reasons: (a) 
insufficient time, (b) deferment of enrollment to a later date, and (c) 
lack of knowledge of the program. 

5. Why do some enrollees fail to complete their courses? Four con- 
clusions may be drawn: (a) Officers who drop a course do not differ 
with respect to selected characteristics from officers who complete courses. 
They are quite likely to complete the next course for which they enroll. 
They have completed almost as many courses in the past as have those 
officers who have never dropped a course. 'Their grades on previous 
courses are as high as those obtained by students who have never dropped 
a course. (b) Those who drop a course normally do so during the first 
or second assignment. (c) Nearly all enrollees agree that the primary 
reasons for dropping a course are that their occupations interfered with 
their study and that they had insufficient time. (d) The nature of the 
course undoubtedly has considerable effect upon the completion rate. 


THE CONTRIBUTIONS OF THE AMERICAN COUNCIL ON 
EDUCATION TO STUDENT PERSONNEL WORK IN 
HIGHER EDUCATION 


By WILLARD WILLIAM BLAESSER* 


PURPOSE OF THE STUDY 


The purpose of this study is to trace and describe the contributions 
of the American Council on Education to the student personnel move- 
ment in higher education. This study should be useful to (1) profes- 
sional personnel and guidance associations which may be charting long- 
range developments without knowledge of the Council’s previous work, 
or of its potential for cooperation with professional associations and na- 
tional agencies; and (2) the Council itself, now in the process of deter- 
mining relative emphases in the years ahead concerning the various 
phases of its program in higher education, 


Sources or DATA 


Data for the study were secured from the files and publications of the 
Council starting with the founding of the organization in 1918, inter- 
views with the president of the Council and his staff, and personal cor- 
respondence, 


A FRAME OF REFERENCE FOR THE STUDY 


American higher education was concerned with the student as an in- 
dividual until the middle decades of the nineteenth century. Then the 
influence of secularization, specialization of knowledge, and the increas- 
ing emphasis upon intensive scholarship and research resulted in an in- 
tellectual and impersonal approach to students. Cowley places this 
period from 1870 to 1920. Student personnel services of a sort were 
kept alive during this fifty-year period, but were minimized. 

Reactions against the treatment of students en masse came from 
the humanitarians, far-seeing college presidents, the applied psychologists 
who began to identify individual differences in intellectual capacities and 
personal characteristics, and the students themselves who began to 
build an extensive extra-curriculum. 

World War I gave tremendous impetus to the development and ac- 
Ceptance of testing and other tools and personnel procedures, as de- 
veloped by psychologists who had participated in the Army personnel 
System and then moved into colleges and universities. 
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The rise of college personnel work as a clearly identifiable move- 
ment became evident in the 1920’s. It was a period of remarkable 
growth and change in higher education, affected by the additional forces 
of increases in enrollment, expansion of the vocational guidance move- 
ment, impact of social and economic forces upon college curricula, and 
stimulation of professional consciousness among personnel workers by 
professional associations of psychologists and administrators. 


Personnel workers in many colleges were anxious for leadership and 
assistance from all sources. It is at this point on the historical con- 
tinuum that the Council began its efforts in the college student per- 
sonnel field. 


ORIGINS AND SCOPE OF THE AMERICAN COUNCIL ON EDUCATION 


Eleven national educational associations created the Emergency Coun- 
cil on Education in 1918 in order to coordinate the contributions of ed- 
ucational institutions and associations to the war effort, and to plan 
for the reconstruction period after the war. When it became evident 
at the close of 1918 that cooperative endeavor would be essential during 
peacetime also, a permanent organization was established with head- 
quarters in Washington. 

From a budget of $20,000 and a membership of fourteen educational 
associations in 1920, the Council has grown to the point where, in 1953, 
it required an operating budget of $450,850, exclusive of grants for 
special projects, in order to carry out its program for a membership of 
1,097, consisting of 143 national and regional associations and 954 ed- 
ucational institutions. It has 26 committees and commissions working 
in educational areas ranging from aviation to religion. It has become a 
significant center of cooperation and coordination for the improvement 
of education at all levels, with special emphasis on higher education, 


EARLY ACTIVITIES OF THE AMERICAN COUNCIL ON EDUCATION IN THE 
COLLEGE STUDENT PERSONNEL FIELD 


Although the Council did not establish an over-all program in the 
student personnel field until 1924, it carried on some activities within 
the general area before that date. It considered the welfare of for- 
eign students on American campuses, initiated a study of the principles 
that should underlie training for citizenship in colleges and universities, 
surveyed the purposes, organization, and services of fifteen occupational 


bureaus for women, and six serving both men and women. 

During 1923 and 1924 the Council moved directly into the college 
student personnel field with considerable aid from the National Re- 
search Council. Dr. Charles R. Mann, the new director of the Ameri- 
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can Council on Education, became chairman of 


an important commission 
of the National Research Council concerned w 


ith writing job specifica- 
tions, defining occupational terminology, and identifying the capacities of 
youth. Dr. Mann urged the proper matching of abilities and training, 
and suggested that colleges needed a cooperative study of personnel 
methods used in handling students, and a national center to assist in 
experimenting with personnel techniques and procedures. 


THE CENTRAL COMMITTEE ON PERSONNEL METHODS 


As a result of the active participation of Dr. Mann and Dean Hawkes 
in the conferences on vocational guidance sponsored by the National 
Research Council (1923-1925), the American Council on Education 
appointed the Central Committee on Personnel Methods іп 1926. This 
committee initially undertook a survey of student personnel services and 
procedures in fourteen universities, which was conducted by L. B. Hop- 
kins in 1926. It was the first organized effort on a national level to 
identify some of the conditions in the "frontier field" of college per- 
sonnel work, 

Accomplishments of various newly-formed committees included: 

I. Preparation and widespread distribution of a cumulative personnel 
record card, with a manual of instructions for its use. 

2. Stimulation of colleges to begin accurate recording of significant 
information about students and to adapt the Council record to meet the 
individual needs of their institutions. 

3. Construction of objective achievement examinations for use in 
schools and colleges. 

4. Encouragement of institutions to use these tests as models for their 
own experimentation. 

5. Development of a proposal for a national test-making bureau. 

6. Encouragement and financial support in the development of the 
Strong Vocational Interest Test. 

7. Identification of the practices in personality measurement during 
the late 1920's of colleges and industries. 

8. Construction of a rating scale and "description of personality." 

9. Encouragement of institutions to use the rating scales experiment- 
ally. 

IO. Preparation of vocational monographs, 

11. An experimental study of factors affecting the character develop- 

ment of students in two colleges. 

12. Suggestions of needed studies to develop a technique for colleges 

to use in discovering the strongest factors operating in the personal de- 
velopment of their students, 


In 1930, the Council received $500,000 from the General Education 
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Board with which the Cooperative Test Service was established and 
operated for ten years. Achievement tests were constructed with the 
cooperation of subject-mater specialists and psychologists throughout 
the country. The International Business Machines Corporation was en- 
couraged to develop the test-scoring machine which gave so much im- 
petus to the measurement phases of student personnel work. High 
school and college cooperation in state testing programs was stimulated 
and implemented. 

A College Sophomore Test Program was initiated in the spring of 
1932 as a nation-wide cooperative experiment in the use of comparable 
achievement tests in colleges, designed to “throw light on the capacities, 
needs, and problems of individual students rather than to provide bases 
for institutional comparisons”. The number of institutions participat- 
ing in the College Sophomore Testing Program reached a high of 178 in 
1941, with a total of 70,679 tests being utilized that year. 


THE COMMITTEE ON MEASUREMENT AND GUIDANCE 


In 1936, a Committee on Measurement and Guidance supplanted the 
Central Committee on Personnel Methods, and supervised the Cooper- 
ative Test Service until the merger, in 1948, of the testing operations 
of the Council, the College Entrance Examination Board, and the Car- 
negie Foundation for the Advancement of Teaching. During the war 
years the Committee issued recommendations regarding the need to take 
account of individual differences and guidance procedures in any pro- 
grams of acceleration, and sponsored a conference on possible post-war 
needs in measurement and guidance. At the time of the merger which 
created the independent Educational Testing Service, the Council dis- 
solved the Committee on Measurement and Guidance. 


THE COMMITTEE ON STUDENT PERSONNEL Work 


In 1937 a group of college presidents, academic deans, professors, and 
personnel deans was convened to clarify the nature of college personnel 
work, and to propose needed studies and action by the Council. The re- 
port of this conference, published as The Student Personnel Point of 
View, was an authoritative and definitive statement on philosophy, ob- 
jectives, and functions which gained wide acceptance throughout the 
country. It delimited personnel activities from other administrative and 
instructional functions more clearly than had any previous statement, 
and stressed the importance of coordinating the various types of person- 
nel services among themselves, and with instruction and business ad- 
ministration. Perhaps most important of all it led to the appointment 
by the Council in 1937 of its Committee on Student Personnel Work. 
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During its fifteen-year span, the Committee on Student Personnel 
Work published nineteen brochures as brief and authoritative state- 
ments of important phases of a program of higher education. College 
staffs found them helpful in emphasizing the theory upon which certain 
specific personnel functions rest, describing the successful practices which 
some institutions were following, directing interested readers to sources 
of wider information, and suggesting needed administrative and re- 
search developments. 

Most of the brochures were concerned with a single area, but were 
designed with overlap to indicate proper inter-relationships within the 
student personnel field. The area of counseling was given emphasis in 
seven bulletins—among them, educational counseling, religious counsel- 
ing, and the teacher as a counselor. 'Two brochures considered the 
"socialization" of the student, broadly conceived from a cultural, com- 
munity, and individual standpoint. The application of psychological 
tests was the central emphasis of two more brochures, while four others 
dealt with the application of personnel principles to housing, job place- 
ment, fraternities and sororities, and financial aids for the college stu- 
dent. 

The problem of professional training for personnel workers was the 
subject of another brochure, while three more stressed functions and pro- 
gram in the entire student personnel field. 

A second major phase of the Committee’s contribution to the student 
personnel field was carried forward from 1946 to 1950. The Advisory 
Service on Student Personnel Work brought twenty-three consultants 
to the campuses of eighty-two colleges and universities to stimulate the 
thinking of the college staff, to provide relevant information and tech- 
nical advice, to recommend a long-term development program, and to 
lay the basis for continuing evaluation. 


The replies to the evaluation questionnaire submitted by the Council 
to the college presidents at the program’s close indicated the services 
provided by the consultants were of significant help to most of the in- 
stitutions. 


OTHER COUNCIL ACTIVITIES RELATED TO STUDENT PERSONNEL 


During the 1937-51 period, a number of committees, commissions, 
studies, and projects of the Council made definite contributions to the 
college personnel field. Though not carried out under any student per- 
sonnel “banner,” the relationships and contributions to the field were im- 
portant. 


The American Youth Commission was primarily concerned with 
secondary school and out-of-school and out-of-work youth during its 
activities from 1935 to 1942. During 1935-36 the medical records of 
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five thousand students in thirty-five colleges were analyzed, and the 
health facilities and services in five hundred colleges were reviewed 
through a questionnaire survey. 'The report, published in 1939, provided 
a general picture of illnesses suffered by students before entering col- 
lege, common illnesses of students in college, and frequency of physical 
defects. Recommendations were made for the organization and de- 
velopment of college health programs. 

In the field of general education the most extensive project of the 
Council was the Cooperative Study in General Education which func- 
tioned from 1939 to 1944. Eighteen to twenty-two colleges and universi- 
ties participated. The primary purposes were to effect desirable changes 
in educational practice, to discover and develop leaders among the col- 
lege staffs, and to exchange the results of experimentation and study. 


Two projects of common interest were developed in student per- 
sonnel, one of the five major fields of interest. The first was the con- 
struction for experimental use of a “self-inventory in personal-social 
relations”, designed to identify problems arising from the student’s day- 
to-day living that needed attention in providing for his general educa- 
tion. Illustrative areas of need were improvement in heterosexual ad- 
justment, development of ability to lead small groups, and improvement 
in the ability to take active part in classwork. The second project con- 
cerned the development and use of an "inventory of counseling rela- 
tions", designed to provide a review of the student's counseling 
experiences and his reactions to them. Major categories in the 
inventory included social relations, life-goals, vocational orientation, 
understanding of body functions, and ability to succeed in college. 
Cooperating colleges used the two inventories in counseling students, in 


appraising progress made, and in evaluating institutional counseling 


programs. 
'The final report of the Cooperative Study in General Education in- 


cluded a volume entitled Student Personnel Services in General Educa- 
tion. 'This volume summarized many of the institutional studies and 
practices, traced the development and use of the two major inventories, 
and outlined the psychological, physiological, philosophical, and sociologi- 
cal principles underlying student personnel work as conceived by the 
cooperating colleges. 

Another project of the Council—the Cooperative Study of Evaluation 
in General Education—has just been concluded with a final report 
scheduled for completion by January 1, 1954. Nineteen colleges and 
universities have been evaluating programs and procedures in humanities, 
communications, science, social science, critical thinking, attitudes, values, 
and personal adjustment. Although the approach has been “curriculum- 
centered", the evaluation devices and ramifications of the objectives of 
general education developed by the intercollege committees may have 
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given helpful leads for student personnel workers who wish to augment 
ties between the classroom and “out-of-class” program. 

The California Study of General Education (1950-51), carried on in 
fifty-seven junior colleges, was sponsored by the California State Junior 
College Association, the California State Department of Education, the 
School of Education at the University of California at Los Angeles, 
and the American Council on Education. Student personnel services 
were included in the study, and a chapter in the final report, General 
Education in Action, dealt with the advising, guidance, and counseling of 
students. Numerous conferences and two major summer workshops 
provided student personnel workers in the junior colleges with oppor- 
tunity to interchange ideas and to work on specific problems among 
themselves, and with faculty members. 

The Commission on Teacher Education sponsored from 1939 to 1942 
a cooperative study of twenty colleges and universities. A central staff 
provided extensive field consulting services to the participating insti- 
tutions. Developmental needs of prospective teachers were the prime 
emphasis of the study, so student personnel philosophy and implementa- 
tion received particular attention. The student personnel point of view 
was defined as looking upon each student as a complex organism and 
attempting to marshal the full resources of the institution to promote 
his best development. . This study's report, The College and Teacher 
Education, was published in 1944 and emphasized that only as per- 
sonnel staff and teaching faculty shared the concern for student needs 
did progress toward an adequate program get under way. Special men- 
tion was made of the fact that students began to share in the develop- 
ment of the student personnel programs, and that this became an out- 
standing characteristic of the cooperative study. 

The Commission on Accreditation of Service Experiences has helped 
to individualize the educational process through strengthening the whole 
concept of credit by examination. This principle of measured educa- 
tional achievement, rather than time served, as the basis of credit, has 
become a growing factor in college selection and admissions programs, 
and in the educational and vocational advising of non-veterans as well as 
veterans. Continuing advisory assistance has been given to school and 
college officials in regard to the evaluation and granting of credit for 
service experience. 

One of the volumes published by the Commission on Implications of 
Armed Services Educational Programs—Utilizing Human T alent—had 
special interest for student personnel workers. Implications derived 
from the selection and classification procedures used in the armed 
forces were not new, but they merited emphasis. They were particularly 
applicable to a more scientific approach in educational and vocational 
guidance. 
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The survey sponsored by the Council of the policies and plans of col- 
lege guidance centers operating under Veterans Administration con- 


tracts provided encouraging data for personnel administrators and others 


working toward the further development of testing and counseling pro- 
'Two-thirds of the institutions made the services of their guid- 


grams. 
available to non-veteran students. Nearly four-fifths of 


ance centers 
the institutions reported that they intended to continue all or most of the 


services upon the expiration of the Veterans Administration contract. 


The study of the veteran of World War II sponsored by the Council 
had as its focal point the special facilities and programs provided by the 
colleges for disabled college veterans. However, nation-wide samplings 
of opinions of all veterans in college were secured in regard to various 
aspects of their college life—classroom instruction, housing, vocational 
counseling, financial problems, organized student activities, and in- 
formal social and recreational activities. Some of the information re- 
ceived, such as the findings regarding the living expenses of college vet- 
erans, had immediate application, and these data were disseminated 
promptly to college presidents and personnel administrators, and to 
Congressional committees on veterans’ affairs. The final report noted 
weaknesses in the postwar personnel programs of particular importance 


to disabled veterans, but identified also certain implications for the ed- 
ucation of the individual student veteran and non-veteran, 


Tur COMMISSION ON STUDENT PERSONNEL 


It is difficult to predict whether the growing professionalism of the 
student personne] movement will mesh with the cooperative and co- 
ordinated roles of the teacher and the personnel worker in the in- 
dividualization of education. The writer feels that if the training of the 
subject-matter specialists, the “general education” specialist, and the stu- 
dent personnel specialist should become increasingly professionalized 
and departmentalized in the years ahead, the freshmen students en- 
rolling in crowded colleges and universities will have little opportunity 
for individualized education. Recent years have brought a resurgence of 
concern regarding the basic values and philosophy in higher education. 
In a meeting sponsored by the Council, William S. Carlson, President 
of the State University of New York and member from 1946 to 1950 
of the Committee on Student Personnel Work, raised challenging ques- 
tions with personnel workers relating to the philosophy and purposes 
of higher education. The writer feels that rarely have personnel 
workers considered these values within the context of a campus oper 
ating program, a training program for professional personnel workers, Or 
at the national level when considering philosophy or procedures through 


meetings of professional associations or national agencies such as the 
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Council. Such problems cannot be resolved within the boundaries of 
any professional field, but in concert with teachers, administrators, and 
"even students". The future role of the Council will likely be con- 
cerned with the impact of mounting enrollments and the determination 
of philosophy and values in higher education. In view of the past 
strategic role of the Council, it may well play a significant role on the 
national level in the future, in stimulating and assisting the student 
personnel profession to meet constructively these and other problems as 
they relate to individualization in education, 


THE COUNCILS FUTURE IN STUDENT PERSONNEL 


At present the Commission on Student Personnel is not engrossed 
with on-going projects and programs. The new Commission seems to be 
in the process of reconstructing boundaries and foundations. It plans 
to give consideration to the role of presidents and deans in vitalizing the 
campus experience, to the meaning of significant teaching, to the blend- 
ing of objectives between the "liberal-general" educator, and “total 
development of the individual" educator, and to other projects related 
to the field. 

Higher education has been warned to brace itself for greater prob- 
lems in the years ahead. If not affected by total mobilization, the pos- 
itively accelerated enrollment curve will take shape during the late 
1950's. Ву 1957 facilities and personnel must be rapidly expanded to 
meet the projected enrollment of three million students. In addition to 
serious financial problems faced by most institutions, there is the further 
difficulty of finding enough trained, qualified teachers and student per- 
sonnel workers. An immediately obvious demand is in the area of 
selection and admissions, where improved personnel procedures will 
be essential. With such problems, the American Council on Education 
has the opportunity to continue its role of leadership in student per- 
sonnel work in higher education. 
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SPACE, FURNITURE, AND EQUIPMENT NEEDS OF 
SECONDARY SCHOOL CORE PROGRAMS 


By ORSON WILLIAM TRUEWORTHY* 


this study is to identify the space, furniture, and 
a secondary school core program and to recommend 
It is especially concerned 


The purpose of 
equipment needs of 
improved practices based upon these needs. 
with current practices in core classrooms and their significance in terms 
of physical facilities, not only those now in use, but those which core 
teachers believe they need in addition to enable them to provide ade- 
quate instruction. 

Although there are several kinds of core programs, this study is lim- 
ited to a sampling of core programs which involve one teacher for a 
length of time longer than the conventional class period in a program 
which cuts across subject-matter lines, emphasizes guidance and pupil- 
‚ and combines or replaces two or more 


teacher planning and evaluation 
requiring all pupils to take these 


subjects formerly required of pupils, 
“common learnings”. 

The sample used included different kinds of core prog 
limited to English-Social Studies or English-Social 
ion with one or more other subjects. More than 90 
this kind of program, and 


rams, but the 


majority was 
Studies in combinat 
per cent of the sample was composed of 
le location of 84 per cent of the core programs included was in 
Generally, then, the core program with which this 
ol English-Social Studies соге. 


the grac 
grades 7, 8, and 9. 
study is concerned is a junior high scho 


Sources OF DATA 
5. 


e secondary schools identified by the U. 
ata 


Five hundred and forty-fiv 
Office of Education as having a core program were asked to furnish d 
which were used in this study. 

These data were supplemented by a study of the school furniture and 
ale by commercial manufacturers and by a fielo 


equipment offered for s 
Maryland, to observe a particularly good core 


trip to Harford County, 
program in operation. 


BACKGROUND OF THE STUDY 
Core teaching in American secondary schools is a development of 1€” 
but until shortly before World War 
ars, core programs have been 
1950 that 


cent years. The idea is not new, 
II and especially during the past few ye 
relatively few. The U. S. Office of Education estimated in 
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only 3.5 per cent of all secondary schools could be said to have had core 
programs in operation. 

Evidence noted in a review of related opinion and research shows that 
secondary schools, especially at the junior high school level, are rapidly 
adopting some form of core teaching. The trend is such that it is 
probable that within a relatively short time a majority of the secondary 
schools, particularly at the junior high school level, will include some 
kind of a core instructional program. 

It is generally agreed that core instruction, if successful, differs mark- 
edly from the traditional subject-matter instruction. For one thing, 
reliance on textbooks as a primary resource is much more limited than 
in other classes and the core teacher must understand how to use ef- 
fectively a much greater variety of resources in the conduct of her pro- 
gram. She must be able to visualize the contributions of both school 
and community resources to a topic much broader in scope than one 
concerned with a single subject-matter area. Successful core instruc- 
tion is further marked by its emphasis on total pupil growth and by its 
recognition of teacher-pupil planning and evaluation as an effective 
means of motivation for meaningful learning. 

Essential to the success of core instruction is adequate space, furniture, 
and equipment. 

As core programs are relatively new 
for controlled experimentation and study to establish some of the stand- 
ards needed for a proper evaluation of physical needs. To date, no such 
studies have been made. This is an initial study in this area and the 


and of several kinds, there is need 


first of several needed. 

It was assumed by the researcher that teachers of core programs 
would experience needs which, if revealed, would aid in solving some of 
the problems of school administrators who are planning core programs. 

With this in mind, 3,587 core teachers were queried by means of a 


questionnaire. Replies were received from 1,098 of them located in 


343 schools in 36 states. 
FINDINGS 


Space does not permit a presentation of the complete findings of this 
study, but some of the more significant ones are listed below. 

1. Although most core teaching is taking place in classrooms which 
are traditional in type, core teachers are almost unanimous in their view 
that this results in great handicaps. They strongly support the concept 
of a classroom especially planned for core programs. 

2. One of the chief difficulties of conducting a core program in a 
traditional classroom is the fact that many are equipped with fixed fur- 
niture. All of the teachers queried want movable furniture. 

3. Since core teaching involves the techniques of modern methodology, 
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achers desire a wide range of teaching 


it is not surprising to find that te 
and equipment, nine 


aids. Of the 22 “most-wanted” items of furniture 
are audio-visual aids and six are storage and display items. 

Since core teachers attempt to make their instruction as functional 
as possible, they utilize more fully and have more need for storage space. 
Particularly, they ask for file cabinets, bookcases, general storage, and 
display cabinets. This finding may have no special significance for core 
s of items may be expected to find favor among 


programs as these type 
on items such as easels and 


all teachers. The consistent emphasis 
models, however, suggests that there is a stronger demand than is 
usual among teachers of departmentalized-type curricula. 

4. Activity equipment, such as handicraft work benches and science 
demonstration tables, are items for which teachers express a strong in- 
terest. The study contends that the content of a core curriculum is 
limited by the space and equipment available.* In the case of movable 
science demonstration tables, for example, the percentage of teachers 
using them is almost identical with the percentage of core programs 
stressing science instruction. Coupled with the strong desire of teachers 
for activity equipment, this may indicate that, if such equipment were 
available, science and handicraft would be a more prominent part of the 


core program. 

s. Group work is an integral part of 
this many teachers would like to have 
Such a room would provide for the conduct of 


type" activities simultaneously. 

6. Items which might be classed as “miscellaneous”, indicate that 
there is widespread interest in having a sink with running water and à 
raised platform for speaking and dramatic skits. 

r the data upon which the above con- 
in which teachers could “write 
These needs were 


a core program, and because of 
an adjoining conference room. 
“quiet-type” and "active- 


The questionnaire used to gathe 
clusions are based also contained space 
in" items which were not named in the questionnaire. 


ly few teachers but in some aspects they are 


included by a comparative 
hecto- 


Need for some method of duplication, such as ditto, 
rmit pupils to reproduce materials, 
pendable materials, such as clay; 
were also included by several 


significant. 
graph, or mimeograph, which would pe 
was expressed by several teachers. Ex 
beaver and poster board, and colored paper, 
teachers. 

From some of the more imaginative teac 
stalls for committee work were elicited. 


‘hers, items such as soundproof 


RECOMMENDATIONS 


Obviously, provision for physical facilities will depend upon the kinds 


* Teacher preparation 1$ also a limiting factor, but this aspect o! the problem is not à part 


of the study 
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of activities and experiences which are included in the core programs 
being taught. If science and handicraft are included, the kinds of 
equipment needed will differ somewhat from those needed in other 
types of core programs. The following recommendations are made in 
terms of the most common type of core instruction, the English-Social 
Studies core, 

For those who are planning the construction and equipping of new 
buildings or the remodeling of old buildings, this study reveals trends 
and expressed needs of core teachers for the following: 

1. In planning facilities for core programs, a reasonable interim goal 
involves an assumption of class size of from 21—25 pupils. 

Of the 1,025 teachers who marked this item, 51 per cent indicated that 
21-25 pupils provided an optimum sized core class. Almost all teachers 
expressed the opinion that any number in excess of 30 pupils per class 
would hamper effective teaching. 

In the case of core programs already in operation, responses indicate 
that a reduction of 10 pupils per class would bring the size of 66 per cent 
of the classes to the level desired by their teachers. 

2. Core classrooms should be larger than they now are. Strong sup- 
port can be found in the data for an increase in room size of approxi- 
mately 40 per cent. 

On the basis of 21—25 pupils per class, teachers feel that the standard- 
sized classroom of 22 x 32 feet (704 square feet) does not provide the 
space necessary for core teaching. Although there are indications of 
unrealistic thinking on the part of teachers reporting, it is quite apparent 
that most of them feel that they need much more space than they now 
have. Fifty-three per cent of the teachers believe they need more than 
1,000 square feet per classroom of 21-25 pupils. 'This means that even an 
increase of approximately 40 per cent over the standard-sized class- 
room would not provide many teachers with the amount of space which 
they believe they need to conduct an effective core program. This in- 
crease would materially lessen the space problem, however, pending a 
more precise determination of space needs for core programs. 

Planners of new buildings should explore the possibilities of modular 
construction, which features non-bearing partitions which can be moved 
as new space needs become evident. The higher first cost may be fully 
justified when based on the life-expectancy of new buildings. 

'Those who plan to remodel existing structures should encourage con- 
sulting architects to stress space utilization through the incorporation of 
cloakrooms and other alcoves into the classroom area. 

3. An adjoining conference room should be available for use by core 
classes. 

'The specific type of room and its utilization will vary according to 
the kind of core instruction planned. The purpose for which it is in- 
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Generally, the idea of an 


tended will determine its size and equipment. 
is acceptable to 


adjoining room for committee work or handicraft work 
73 per cent of the teachers. The questionnaire indicated a glass-par- 
titioned room, possibly sound-treated, which would permit teacher- 
observation. 

Planners of new buildings might consider the possibility of such a 
room in conjunction with two classrooms, which would provide for bet- 
ter utilization. The idea of committee booths in the main core room 
seems worthy of consideration, also. 

4. Movable seating, preferably pupil tables and chairs, should be pro- 
vided. 

No teacher expressed interest in fixed pupil seating. Seventy-five per 
cent approved pupil tables and chairs, while approximately 50 per cent 
approved the universal-type desk. "There was no attempt made to force 
a choice between the two items, which explains the total of more than 
100 per cent. Some of the teachers found either type acceptable, but pre- 
possibly because a large, flat area can 


fer the separate tables and chairs, 
Also, some stacking is possible 


be made by pushing the tables together. 
with tables and chairs. 

5. Storage space which is ample an 
sideration in planning. 

File cabinets, bookcases, general storage cabinets, paper storage cab- 
and magazine cabinets were all items for which 


d varied should be a primary con- 


inets, display cabinets, 
70-94 per cent of the teachers expressed a need. 

Both planners of new buildings and remodelers of existing buildings 
must use their ingenuity to provide all types of storage space possible for 
core teachers. A good general rule would be to utilize all dead space 
for storage. Planners can depend on teachers to store something in 
every nook and cranny available to them. There is even something to be 
said for consideration of “pull-down” stairways which would lead into 
an attic area directly over the classroom. As ceilings are lowered in 
new school buildings, especially single-storied ones, such a plan may have 
value. 

Preference for stationary storage items, 
was strongly indicated. 

6. Audio-visual equipment of all kinds is required in an effective 


rather than movable ones; 
core 


program. 


In addition to chalkboard and tack board (bulletin board), 75-99 
per cent of the teachers reporting ranked wall maps, films, globes; 
movie projectors, phonograph records, record players, and tape, disc, OF 
wire recorders as “most-wanted” items. 

School building planners must concern themselves with the storage 
and maintenance of such equipment, as such items are relatively €X- 
pensive and require consistent servicing if they are to retain their ef- 
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fectiveness. The writer believes that each room should be equipped with 
floor plugs and outlets which permit rapid and uncluttered setting up of 
movie projectors and other items. Although there was no strong prefer- 
ence expressed by core teachers for either separate audio-visual rooms 
or for equipping each core room, if these items are teaching aids they 
need to be readily accessible when they are needed. Improvements in 
projectors and daylight screens may provide pictures which can be pro- 
jected successfully in rooms which are only partly darkened. 

New buildings can be equipped with base plugs and speaker outlets at 
nominal charges if the architect and contractor are consulted early in 
the planning stages. 

In the case of remodeling older buildings, use may be made of 
presently-available wheeled carts on which movie projectors or record 
players can be set up so they need merely to be plugged in. 

7. Movable activity equipment will provide needed physical facilities 
for science and handicraft experiences. 

Movable handicraft work benches, science demonstration tables, and 
work counters are items which were indicated as needed by about a 
third of the core teachers reporting. If science and handicraft ex- 
periences are to be included in the activities of the program, such items 
are essential. In an English-Social Studies type core, items of this 
type are desirable but not essential. 

However, equipment such as work tables was consistently stressed by 
those who “wrote in” items and it appears that activity equipment of 
some type is required by a majority of teachers. The definite prefer- 
ence expressed for movable versus stationary items of this type sug- 
gests that architects should plan to include them in both new and re- 
modeled buildings. 

8. A sink with running water is needed in core classrooms. 

Activities which include cutting and pasting, coloring, or modeling clay 
or similar materials require access to running water, both for execu- 
tion in the media being used, and for cleaning up purposes. Over 65 
per cent of the teachers indicated a need for this item. In the case 
of new buildings the cost of such installations may be moderate. In 
planning for remodeling, the location of existing plumbing may make 
such an addition prohibitive. 

9. A bus is needed for field trips. 

More than three-quarters of the teachers chose this item as a neces- 
sary one in the conduct of a core program. As the scope of projects un- 
dertaken in core classes enlarges, more contact with the community be- 
comes desirable. It is generally agreed that properly planned field 
trips are of special value in the motivating of units and, in addition, 
they serve to acquaint the community with some of the objectives of 
the school. 
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10. An adequate book supply must be readily available to core 
teachers. 

Printed matter of all kinds is needed as resource material for core 
Textbooks, library books, scrapbooks, and unabridged dic- 
tionaries were noted by as high as 95 per cent of the teachers as items 
needed in core classrooms. The use of resources other than textbooks 
indicates that flexible library facilities need to be planned in both new 
and remodeled buildings. Magazines are also items which serve as 
resource materials and which need to be considered within the total plan. 
The storage of these items has been considered in other. recommenda- 
tions. The chief emphasis of this recommendation is budgetary, and 
the emphasis to be placed on purchases of book items should recognize 
the desirability of procuring a variety of all kinds of books, rather than 


instruction. 


many copies of a relatively few titles. 


SUMMARY 


This study clearly shows the need for special planning in constructing 
and equipping classrooms to be used in teaching the core curriculum. 
It further indicates the general direction that such planning should 
take and some of the specific items needed. 

However, it does not purport to determine the exact specifications of 
space, furniture, and equipment needed for core program instruction. 
Such specifications must await more exact experimental studies done in 
relation to the specific kind of core program under consideration. 
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